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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  KEORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

With  this  issue  the  Editorial  Board  of  the  Journal  of  Educa- 
tional Psychology  is  reorganized  and  enlarged.  The  new  board  is 
now  engaged  in  formulating  the  policy  of  the  Journal  and  in  outlin- 
ing its  contents  for  the  year  1921.  The  details  of  this  policy  and  of 
the  outline  of  contents  will  be  announced  in  the  next  issue.  We  wish 
now  to  comment  briefly  upon  the  broader  outline  of  that  policy. 

The  Journal  will  be  devoted  primarily  to  the  scientific  study  of 
problems  of  learning  and  teaching.  The  editors'  chief  purpose  is 
to  make  it  a  clearing  house  for  the  discussion  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion and  experimentation,  which  is  necessary  to  improve  perma- 
nently teaching  in  the  public  schools.  They  will  attempt  to  fulfill 
this  purpose  by  organizing  series  of  articles,  by  creating  discus- 
sion departments,  and  by  making  the  Journal  a  prompt  and  com- 
plete clearing  house  for  the  review  of  pertinent  educational  publi- 
cations in  the  field.  To  do  that  they  are  now  securing  series  of 
articles  by  leading  workers  in  educational  psychology  and  educa- 
tional experimentation  on  such  matters  as: 

1.  Desirable  changes  in  public  school  curricula  from  the  stand- 
point of  experimentation  and  investigation  of  learning.  Professor 
Thorndike's  article  on  "The  Constitution  of  Arithmetical  Abilities" 
in  the  present  issue  is  the  first  article  of  this  series.  It  will  be 
followed  by  others  written  by  leaders  who  have  investigated  the 
learning  and  teaching  of  writing,  spelling,  reading,  history,  geog- 
raphy, civics,  home  economics  and  high  school  mathematics.  Thus 
the  Journal  should  appeal  to  public  school  supervisors  and  pro- 
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gressive   teachers,   as   well   as   to   specialists   in   educational   psy- 
chology. 

2.  Critical  and  evaluative  articles  on  the  construction  and  use 
of  intelligence  and  educational  tests.  The  Journal  of  Educa- 
tional Psychology  was  one  of  the  first  publication  agencies  to 
commit  itself  definitely  to  the  support  and  improvement  of  the 
intelligence  test  movement.  The  editors  have  an  important  interest 
in  the  continuation  of  that  leadership  by  the  Journal. 

3.  Articles  and  discussions  of  the  content  of  courses  in  educa- 
tional psychology  which  will  appeal  to  normal  school  teachers  of 
the  subject.  The  editors  wish  to  contribute  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  improvement  of  the  training  of  public  school  teachers  and 
believe  that  the  application  to  normal  school  curricula  of  current 
scientific  thinking  in  educational  psychology  will  go  far  towards 
bringing  about  this  result. 

4.  A  new  department  for  discussion  of  research  problems  has 
been  organized,  and  will  be  conducted  by  Miss  Laura  Zirbes.  The 
first  publication  of  material  from  this  department  appears  in  the 
present  issue. 

5.  Each  month  the  Journal  will  attempt  to  acquaint  its  readers 
with  the  articles  in  educational  psychology  that  have  appeared  in 
the  current  issue  of  other  magazines  by  means  of  brief  annotated 
references. 

6.  The  editors  wish  to  stimulate  the  publication  of  important 
miscellaneous  findings  from  investigation  and  experimentation. 
Beginning  with  the  February  issue,  they  will  present,  in  short  dis- 
cussions, statistical  findings  and  concise  interpretations  from  in- 
vestigations of  learning,  intelligence  and  educational  testing,  cor- 
relation work  and  the  like. 

7.  The  editors  will  make  a  serious  attempt  to  review  in  each 
issue  of  the  Journal  books,  monographs  and  other  types  of  impor- 
tant contribution  in  educational  psychology  and  closely  related 
fields  of  education  which  have  appeared  within  the  previous  month 
OP  two. 


THE    INTERPRETATION    AND    APPLICATION   OF    THE 
INTELLIGENCE     QUOTIENT 

FRANK  N.  FREEMAN, 
University  of  Chicago. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  discuss  the  relationship  between 
the  IQ  as  a  measure  of  the  mental  capacity  of  the  individual  and 
the  facts  of  mental  development.  The  IQ  was  first  used  as  a  means 
of  expressing  the  relative  mental  ability  of  individuals  as  measured 
by  the  Binet  scale.  The  first  measure  which  was  used  with  this 
scale  was  mental  age.  This,  however,  is  an  absolute  and  not  a  rela- 
tive measure.  The  first  relative  measure  used  was  the  difference 
between  the  mental  age  and  the  chronological  age,  which  may  be 
called  the  mental  age  diffet^ence.  This  expresses  the  individual's 
superiority  or  inferiority  in  terms  of  a  year's  mental  growth  as  a 
unit.  It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  this  measure,  when 
applied  to  the  Binet  scale,  would  result  in  an  apparent  greater 
retardation  or  acceleration  in  the  case  of  older  children  than  in  the 
case  of  younger  ones. 

The  fundamental  explanation  of  this  fact  was  found  in  the  greater 
overlapping  of  the  scores  of  older  children  than  of  younger  ones. 
To  give  a  specific  illustration,  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  tests  which 
were  used  in  the  Binet  scale  and  which  were  found  standard  for 
the  fifth  year,  about  twenty-three  per  cent  more  six  year  old  than 
five  year  old  children  passed  the  tests.  When  the  comparison  was 
made  with  the  tests  for  ten  year  olds,  however,  it  was  found  that 
not  until  the  twelfth  year  was  reached  did  the  older  group  excel 
the  younger  group  by  twenty-three  per  cent.  Another  w^ay  of  put- 
ting the  matter  is  to  say  that  the  five  year  old  group  overlapped  the 
six  year  old  group  to  the  same  degree  as  the  ten  year  old  group 
overlapped  the  twelve  year  old  group.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
fact,  a  six  year  old  pupil  whose  score  equaled  that  of  the  median 
of  the  five  year  old  child  was  found  to  occupy  about  the  same  posi- 
tion in  the  distribution  of  his  group  as  was  occupied  by  the  twelve 
year  old  child  whose  score  equaled  that  of  a  ten  year  old.  The 
child's  mental  capacity  could  be  represented  by  a  ratio  between  his 
mental  age  and  his  chronological  age  and  this  ratio  would  remain 
constant.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  the  use  of  such  a  ratio  gives 
a  distribution  of  indices  of  ability  which  have  approximately  the 
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same  range  from  year  to  year.  This  make  the  measures  comparable 
throughout  the  period  of  the  individuars  mental  growth. 

We  have  been  dealing  thus  far  with  facts  of  observation  and  with 
their  use  empirically  to  get  measures  of  ability  which  shall  be  com- 
parable from  year  to  year  and  which  will  fit  a  particular  scale. 
Thus  far,  no  theory  of  mental  development  has  been  proposed.  The 
point  with  which  we  are  next  concerned  is  the  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  the  IQ  is  the  measure  of  ability  which  fits  the  Binet  scale, 
and  following  this  will  come  the  question  of  the  application  of 
these  facts  and  the  consequent  theories  to  the  methods  of  expressing 
the  results  of  other  scales.  To  be  specific,  the  IQ,  or  the  ratio  of 
mental  age  to  chronological  age,  has  been  used  in  connection  with 
certain  point  scales.  The  justification  for  this  use  will  be  one 
of  the  subjects  of  our  inquiry. 

It  may  be  noted,  parenthetically,  that  we  are  not  dealing  here 
with  the  ratio  used  by  Yerkes  in  his  point  scale,  namely,  the  coeffi- 
cient of  intellectual  ability.  This  cofficient  is  calculated  by  find- 
ing the  ratio  between  the  individual's  score  and  the  median  score  for 
his  age.  We  may,  however,  in  connection  with  the  other  discussion, 
consider  the  implication  of  this  index  also. 

What  now  is  the  nature  of  intellectual  ability  which  is  implied  by 
the  use  of  the  IQ?  The  most  common  assumption  concerning  this 
matter  is  that  the  rate  of  intellectual  growth  is  not  uniform  but 
regularly  decreases  with  advancing  age.  The  curve  of  mental  growth 
which  may  be  taken  to  satisfy  roughly  the  requirement  of  the  IQ  is 
given  in  Woodrow's  "Brightness  and  Dullness  of  Children."  See 
Figure  1.  This  curve  is  apparently  drawn  somewhat  empirically. 
The  form  of  the  curve  is  not  in  this  case  the  sole  condition  of  the 
validity  of  the  IQ,  but  it  is  the  chief  one.  In  addition  to  a  decreas- 
ing rate  of  mental  growth  we  find  here  represented  also  some  diverg- 
ence between  the  lines  of  growth  which  represent  different  levels  of 
ability. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which  the  IQ  works  out  at  vari- 
ous ages,  and  remains  constant  at  successive  age  for  a  given  level  of 
ability,  four  cases  of  individuals  on  the  moron  level  have  been  repre- 
sented at  the  chronological  age  3,  6,  9  and  15.  The  mental  ages  are 
indicated  by  the  points  on  the  normal  curve  at  which  it  is  cut  by  the 
horizontal  lines  drawn  from  the  points  on  the  curve  for  the  moron 
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level  which  correspond  to  the  respective  chronological  ages.  The 
divergence  of  the  two  lines  is  indicated  by  the  increasing  length 
of  the  vertical  lines  which  join  them  at  the  respective  ages.  The 
decrease  in  the  IQ  at  age  15  indicates  that  the  lines  diverge  too 
much  at  this  part  or  that  they  approach  the  horizontal  too  quickly. 

It  may  be  shown  mathematically  that  if  the  rate  of  growth  were 
the  only  factor  determining  the  IQ,  and  if  the  IQ  were  valid,  the 
curve  w^ould  be  logarithmic,  the  formula  being  y  =  log  x.  This 
is  illustrated  in  Figure  2.  Assuming  that  the  growth  curves  of  all 
individuals,  including  superior  and  inferior  ones,  followed  this 
form  and  were  equidistant  from  one  another  on  the  vertical  axis, 
this  form  of  development  would  produce  the  degree  of  overlapping 
in  successive  years  implied  in  the  IQ.  Compare  for  example  the 
ratio  of  mental  age  to  chronological  age  in  the  case  of  illustrative 
individuals  of  the  chronological  ages,  3,  6,  9  and  15,  and  mental 
ages,  2,  4,  6  and  10,  respectively. 

This,  however,  is  only  one  of  two  possible  conditions  which  may 
alone  produce  the  increasing  overlapping  necessary  to  make  valid 
the  IQ.  The  second  possible  factor  is  illustrated  in  Figure  3.  We 
have  here  represented  a  form  of  mental  growth  which  follows  a 
straight  line.  The  lines  of  development  of  different  individuals, 
however,  do  not  run  parallel  to  one  another,  but  diverge.  Thus 
the  range  of  distribution  at  successive  years  increases  proportion- 
ately to  the  size  of  the  score.  The  way  in  which  this  supports  the 
validity  of  the  IQ  is  illustrated  again  by  the  relation  of  mental  age 
to  chronological  age  of  inferioii  children  at  the  ages  of  3,  6,  9  and 
15.  These  two  factors  might,  of  course,  be  combined  in  various  pro- 
portions. 

The  Binet  scale  is  so  constituted  that  it  gives  no  indication 
whether  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  assumptions  is  the  cor- 
rect one  or  whether  there  exists  in  fact  a  combination  of  them.  As 
already  remarked,  Woodrow  assumes  some  divergence  on  growth 
curves  as  well  as  a  decrease  in  rate  of  growth.  The  Binet  scale 
does  not  give  an  individual's  intelligence  rating  in  terms  of  a  scale 
which  is  independent  of  the  age  levels  themselves.  Mental  rating 
is  always  in  terms  of  abilities  at  different  age  levels  and  therefore 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  nature  of  growth  except  in  age 
terms. 

In  order  to  get  a  further  line  upon  this  problem,  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  the  age  norms  in  those  tests  which  use  the  same  scale 
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throughout  the  ages  which  are  to  be  compared.  This  is  true  of  the 
various  point  scales  which  are  now  in  common  use. 

We  may  first  inquire  whether  the  curve  of  mental  growth  fol- 
lows or  approaches  the  logarithmic  curve,  or  in  more  general  terms 
what  its  form  is.  We  have  been  given  age  norms  for  several  point 
scales.  The  validity  of  these  norms  may  be  questioned  beyond  the 
age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  on  the  ground  of  a  selection  of  cases 
beyond  these  years.  We  are  safe,  therefore,  onlj^  in  reference  to 
the  years  below  this. 

The  first  point  scale  for  which  we  have  norms  is  the  one  devised 
by  Yerkes.  The  curve  is  shown  in  Figure  4.  A  casual  glance  at 
this  figure  might  give  the  impression  that  it  represents  a  decreas- 
ing rate  of  growth.  More  careful  inspection,  however,  shows  that 
it  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  one  for  the  years  four  to  twelve,  and 
the  other  for  the  later  years.  The  line  of  the  norms  from  four  to 
twelve  follows  almost  exactly  a  straight  line.  Since  this  is  the 
most  reliable  part  of  the  curve,  we  need  not  consider  the  rest. 

The  second  growth  curve,  based  on  a  large  number  of  children 
tested  by  a  point  scale,  is  that  of  Pressey,  as  shown  in  Figure  5. 
This  gives  very  nearly  a  straight  line  curve  also,  extending  to  age 
sixteen,  although  there  is  a  slight  divergence  covering  years  eleven 
to  fourteen.  If  we  extend  the  examination  only  to  years  eight  to 
fourteen,  the  line  of  development  is  practically  straight.  Pressey 
gives  also  the  norms  for  this  cross-out  test  scale,  beginning  with  age 
four.  The  curve  for  these  is  shown  in  Figure  6.  Tliis  gives  prac- 
tically a  straight  line  growth  up  to  and  including  age  nine.  At 
ages  ten  and  eleven  we  are  apparently  approaching,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  the  limits  of  diflSculty  of  the  tests. 

Figure  7  shows  the  same  facts  for  the  Otis  Test,  Figure  8  for  the 
Haggerty  Tests,  Figure  9  for  the  Pintner  Non-language  Tests,  Figure 
10  for  the  National  Intelligence  Test,  and  Figure  11  for  the  Illinois 
Examination.  In  all  of  these  but  the  Pintner  and  the  National 
Intelligence  Test,  the  line  of  growth  is  almost  exactly  straight.  In 
fact,  the  norms  which  Otis  derives  from  his  data,  represented  by  the 
light  lines  in  Figure  7,  follow  exactly  a  straight  line  up  to  age  four- 
teen. This  may  be  compared  with  the  actual  growth  curves  which 
are  represented  by  the  heavy  lines  and  which  were  derived  from  the 
table  of  the  distribution  scores. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  assumption  that  intellectual  growth  fol- 
lows a  curve  which  approaches  the  logarithmic  curve  is  not  borne 
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out  by  the  results  of  the  point  scale  examinations.  There  are  two 
conditions  which  render  the  scope  and  the  accuracy  of  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  results  somewhat  doubtful.  The  first  is  a  hypothetical 
slowing  up  of  the  rate  of  growth  somewhere  in  the  adolescent 
period.  The  second,  which  complicates  and  renders  difficult  of 
interpretation  the  facts  in  regard  to  this  retardation  in  growth, 
grows  out  of  the  nature  of  the  tests'  themselves.  It  is  quite  appar- 
ent from  a  number  of  the  test  norms  that  there  may  be  an  apparent 
retardation  in  rate  of  growth  which  is  due  solely  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  test  itself.  See  for  example,  the  breaks  in  the  curves 
shown  in  Figures  6  and  8  (curve  1)  which  come  before  the  adolescent 
period  and  at  ages  when  the  growth  is  shown  by  other  tests  to  be 
proceeding  at  an  undiminished  rate.  It  is,  therefore,  a  hazardous 
proceeding  to  assume  that  the  rate  of  growth  diminishes  at  any 
particular  point  on  the  ground  of  the  results  from  one  test  alone. 
Only  a  still  more  extensive  investigation  than  has  thus  far  been 
made  will  indicate  the  point  at  which  the  rate  does  diminish  and 
the  degree  of  diminution  which  comes  at  this  and  later  ages.  The 
preponderance  of  evidence,  however,  seems  to  indicate  that  up  to 
some  age  in  early  adolescence  at  least  the  rate  of  growth  is  approxi- 
mately uniform. 

A  test  which  represented  in  its  norms  this  type  of  growth,  then, 
could  not  legitimately  use  the  IQ,  unless  the  other  condition  were 
present,  namely,  a  divergence  of  lines  of  growth  of  individuals  at 
different  levels  or,  in  other  words,  an  increase  in  the  range  of  dis- 
tribution at  succeeding  ages.  We  may  then  examine  this  matter  in 
the  case  of  those  tests  for  which  the  distribution  at  each  age  is 
given.  The  measures  of  distribution  have  not  been  given  for  all  the 
tests  for  which  norms  have  been  furnished.  We  have  them,  how- 
ever— the  Pressey  cross-out  test  (Figure  6),  the  Otis  test  (Figure 
7),  and  the  Pintner  non-language  test  (Figure  9).  The  interquartile 
range  has  also  been  calculated  for  the  Chicago  Intelligence  Test  at 
the. various  grades.    It  is  as  follows: 

Grade VII 

Range 15.0 

In  the  case  of  the  Illinois  Examination,  a  table  is  given  for  the 
calculation  of  an  individual's  IQ  which  implies  a  regular  and  uni- 
form divergence  in  the  scores  at  succeeding  ages.  This  table  is 
doubtless  based  upon  data  from  the  results  of  the  examination,  but 
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as  these  data  are  not  supplied  in  their  original  form  we  shall  con- 
fine our  attention  to  those  cases  in  which  we  have  the  original 
scores. 

Of  the  four  examples  which  we  have  before  us,  which  are  based 
on  an  adequate  number  of  cases,  three  of  them  indicate  parallel 
lines  of  growth,  namely,  the  Pressey  test,  the  Otis  test,  and  the 
Chicago  test.  In  the  Pintner  test,  the  seventy-five  percentile  curve 
approaches  more  closely  to  the  median  curve  at  the  higher  ages.  The 
twenty-five  percentile  curve,  however,  diverges  from  the  median  up 
to  age  twelve  and  then  remains  parallel.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  twenty-five  percentile  curve  comes  very  close  to  the  zero  score 
in  the  lower  ages  and  this  limit  in  possible  scores  may  be  respon- 
sible for  the  fact  that  it  approaches  the  median  at  these  points. 
In  fact  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  score  below  year  ten  which 
diverges  as  widely  from  the  median  as  doesi  the  score  of  the  twenty- 
five  percentile  at  the  year  twelve,  and  at  the  year  ten  the  score 
would  be  only  slightly  over  twenty  points  out  of  a  possible  500  plus. 
It  appears  likely  therefore  that  the  character  of  the  distribution 
and  possibly  the  course  of  the  median  scores  in  the  early  ages  is 
due  to  the  difficulty  of  the  test  for  the  younger  children. 

The  composite  effect  of  the  various  apparently  rather  fortuitous 
factors  in  the  determination  of  the  curves  from  the  Pintner  test 
may  be  indicated  by  the  following  measure  of  overlapping.  We 
may  compare  the  median  score  for  each  age  with  the  percentile 
scores  of  the  ages  next  above  and  below  it.  If  these  percentiles 
approach  the  fifty  percentile  (median)  at  the  higher  ages  the  over- 
lapping increases.     The  facts  are  shown  as  follows : 

Percentile  of  age  higher  or  lower  which  corresponds  to  the  median 
score  at  successive  ages. 

Age 6        7        8        9        10       11       12       13       14 

Age   higher 40      42      45       45       43      43      46       47       47 

Age   lower 63       59       57      55       57      57      54      53       53 

It  may  be  seen  that  there  is  very  slight  evidence  of  increasing  over- 
lapping from  ages  7  to  11.  The  score  for  age  6  is  too  erratic  to  be 
relied  on  and  the  scores  above  age  12  follow  a  different  course  than 
do  those  below. 

It  may  be  remarked,  parenthetically,  that  Yerkes'  cofficient  of 
intelligence  implies  an  increase  in  the  range  of  distribution  with 
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advancing  age,  and  if  this  increase  does  not  occur  this  index  is 
invalid. 

It  appears  from  these  facts  that  both  of  the  assumptions  which 
may  serve  to  explain  the  validity  of  the  IQ  in  the  case  of  the  Binet 
scale  are  in  question.  There  seems  to  be  evidence  of  considerable 
weight  that  the  typical  intellectual  growth  follows  a  uniform  rate, 
within  at  least  the  period  covered  roughly  by  the  elementary  school. 
We  are  here,  of  course,  assuming  that  the  measure  of  mental  ability 
is  a  composite  one,  which  gives  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  a 
variety  of  functions,  and  for  a  wide  range  of  scores  ranging  from 
considerably  below  the  ability  of  the  youngest  children  tested  to 
considerably  above  the  ability  of  the  oldest.  The  evidence  seems 
further  to  indicate  that  the  individuals  above  and  below  the  median 
develop  at  about  the  same  rate,  though  in  different  levels  as  com- 
pared with  the  median  child.  At  any  rate,  the  correctness  of  the 
usual  assumptions  is  called  in  question  by  the  facts  before  us. 

This  last  tentative  conclusion  may  receive  further  comment  in 
view  of  practical  experience  which  seems  to  contradict  it.  Our 
everyday  observation  seems  to  indicate  that  the  superior  child 
advances  more  rapidly  than  the  median  child  and  the  inferior  child 
more  slowly.  In  many  experiments,  for  example,  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  upper  fifth,  or  thereabouts,  of  a  grade  may  be  segregated, 
and  may  make  much  more  rapid  progress  than  the  mass  of  the 
children  who  remain  within  the  ordinary  grade.  This,  however, 
may  be  susceptible  of  an  entirely  different  explanation  than  that  the 
superior  children  are  developing  with  unusual  rapidity. 

An  illustration  may  be  taken  from  Figure  6.  Assume  that  a  group 
of  ninety  percentile  children,  which  represents  the  median  of  the 
upper  fifth,  started  in  school  at  the  age  of  six  with  a  group  of  chil- 
dren of  median  ability.  The  rate  of  advancement  in  school  of  these 
median  children  might  be  represented  by  the  dot  and  dash  line. 
It  will  be  seen  in  the  figure  that  this  line  meets  the  ninety  percentile 
line  at  eight  years,  meaning  that  this  group  of  children  has,  by  the 
time  they  are  eight  years  old,  and  after  two  years'  schooling, 
reached  a  degree  of  school  attainment  which  corresponds  to  their 
native  ability.  This  school  attainment  is  seen  to  be  equivalent  to 
that  which  the  median  children  have  reached  at  ten  years,  after  four 
years'  training. 

In  other  words,  these  superior  children  have,  as  in  the  experi- 
ments alluded  to,  made  four  years'  advancement  in  two.     This  is 
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not,  however,  because  their  mental  growth  has  been  twice  as  rapid 
as  the  others,  but  because  in  the  space  of  two  years'  time  they  have 
risen  to  their  mental  level  in  school  work.  A  similar  illustration 
might  be  drawn  from  the  inferior  children,  who,  by  retardation  and 
repeating  grades,  sink  to  their  own  mental  level. 

This  is  the  condition  which  results  from  the  entrance  of  children 
of  all  mental  levels  at  the  same  age  and  from  giving  them  all  the 
same  grade  of  work.  If,  on  the  contrary,  all  children  entered  school 
at  the  same  mental  level,  which  is  represented  by  the  horizontal  line 
opposite  score  50,  they  would  enter  at  widely  different  ages,  the 
ninety  percentile  children  entering  approximately  at  four,  the 
seventy-five  percetile  at  five,  the  median  at  six,  the  twenty-five  per- 
centile at  seven,  and  the  ten  percentile  at  eight.  Assuming  that 
this  were  done  and  that  they  were  all  given  the  same  curriculum, 
the  data  before  us  would  indicate  that  they  would  advance  at  equal 
rates,  up  to  the  period  at  least  of  the  retardation  or  cessation  of 
mental  growth.  Assuming  that  this  cessation  came  at  the  same 
age  for  the  different  groups,  it  would  come  at  different  levels  in 
school  attainment,  the  ninety  percentile  child  being  able  to  con- 
tinue his  advancement  four  grades  farther  than  the  ten  percentile 
child. 

The  assumption  is  not  made  that  this  conclusion  is  strictly  accu- 
rate. It  indicates,  however,  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  interpret  the 
main  facts  of  our  ordinary  observation  on  the  basis  of  the  assump- 
tion of  straight  line  development,  and  parallel  development  at  dif- 
ferent levels,  and  this  strengthens  the  conclusion  that  the  assump- 
tion that  decreasing  rate  and  diverging  lines  represent  the  nature 
of  mental  growth  must  be  called  into  serious  question. 

Our  discussion  started  with  the  concrete  problem  of  the  IQ  and 
with  the  assumptions  which  underly  it.  It  has  led  us  to  conclude 
that  the  application  of  the  IQ  to  other  than  the  Binet  scale  must 
be  made  with  great  caution  and  only  after  determining  that  it  is  a 
suitable  method  of  representing  the  scores  in  other  tests.  We  have 
been  led  beyond  this  practical  issue  to  the  consideration  of  the 
general  nature  of  mental  development  and  have  been  led  to  call  in 
question  the  time  honored  conceptions  in  regard  to  it.  The  evidence 
at  hand  is  sufficient  to  raise  serious  doubts  about  these  conceptions 
and  to  stimulate  to  further  inquiry  to  establish  on  firmer  founda- 
tion the  general  theories  concerning  mental  growth. 


THE   CONSTITUTION   OF   ARITHMETICAL  ABILITIES 

EDWARD  L.  THORNDIKE, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

When  the  analysis  of  the  mental  functions  involved  in  arithmetical 
learning  is  made  thorough  it  turns  into  the  question,  'What  are 
the  elementary  bonds  or  connections  that  constitute  these  func- 
tions?'; and  when  the  problem  of  teaching  arithmetic  is  regarded, 
as  it  should  be  in  the  light  of  present  psychology,  as  a  problem  in  the 
development  of  a  heirarchy  of  intellectual  habits,  it  becomes  in 
large  measure  a  problem  of  the  choice  of  the  bonds  to  be  formed 
and  of  the  discovery  of  the  best  order  in  which  to  form  them  and  the 
best  means  of  forming  each  in  that  order. 

The  Importance  of  Habit  Formation. — The  importance  of  habit 
formation  or  connection-making  has  been  grossly  underestimated  by 
the  majority  of  teachers  and  writers  of  text-books.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  mastery  by  deductive  reasoning  of  such  matters  as  'carrying' 
in  addition,  'borrowing'  in  subtraction,  the  value  of  the  digits  in  the 
partial  products  in  multiplication,  the  manipulation  of  the  figures 
in  division,  the  placing  of  the  decimal  point  after  multiplication  or 
division  with  decimals,  or  the  manipulation  of  the  figures  in  the 
multiplication  and  division  of  fractions  is  impossible  or  extremely 
unlikely  in  the  case  of  children  of  the  ages  and  experience  in  ques 
tion.  They  do  not  as  a  rule  deduce  the  method  of  manipulation  from 
their  knowledge  of  decimal  notation.  Rather  they  learn  about  decimal 
notation  by  carrying,  borrowing,  writing  the  last  figure  of  each 
partial  product  under  the  multiplier  which  gives  that  product,  etc., 
etc.  They  learn  the  method  of  manipulating  numbers  by  seeing 
them  employed,  and  by  more  or  less  blindly  acquiring  them  as 
associative  habits. 

In  the  second  place,  we,  who  have  already  formed  and  long  used 
the  right  habits  and  are  thereby  protected  against  the  casual  mis- 
leadings  of  unfortunate  mental  connections,  can  hardly  realize 
the  force  of  mere  association.  When  a  child  writes  sixteen  as  61, 
or  finds  428  as  the  sum  of  15,    or    gives    642    as    an    answer    to 
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27  X  36,  or  says  that  4  divided  by  14  =  1>  we  are  tempted  to  con- 
sider him  mentallj^  perverse,  forgetting  or  perhaps  never  having 
understood  that  he  goes  wrong  for  exactly  the  same  general  reason 
that  we  go  right,  namely,  the  general  law  of  habit  formation.  If 
we  study  the  cases  of  61  for  16,  we  shall  find  them  occurring  in  the 
work  of  pupils  who,  after  having  been  drilled  in  writing  26,  36,  46, 
62,  63,  and  so  on,  in  which  the  order  of  the  six  in  writing  is  the  same 
as  it  is  in  speech,  return  to  writing  the  'teen  number.  If  our  lan- 
guage said  onety-one  for  eleven  and  onety-six  for  sixteen,  we  should 
probably  never  find  such  errors  except  as  ^lapses'  or  as  the  results 
of  misperception  or  lack  of  memory.  They  would  then  be  more 
frequent  before  the  20's,  30's,  etc.,  were  learned. 

If  pupils  are  given  much  drill  on  written  single  column  addition 
involving  the  higher  decades  (each  time  writing  the  two-figure 
sum),  they  are  forming  a  habit  of  writing  28  after  the  sum  of  8  6  9 
and  5  is  reached,  and  it  should  not  surprise  us  if  the  pupil  still 
occasionally  writes  the  two  figure  sum  for  the  first  column  though 
a  second  column  is  to  be  added  also.  On  the  contrary,  unless  some 
counter  force  influences  him,  he  is  absolutely  sure  to  make  this 
mistake. 

In  connection  with  the  third  mistake  quoted  there  is  opportunity 
for  a  very  instructive  experiment,  namely,  to  give  to  a  group  of 
children  who  are  just  to  be  taught  'long'  multiplication  a  set  of 
examples  where  say  a  three  place  number  is  to  be  multiplied  by  a 
three  place  number,  asking  them  to  multiply.  Some  will  do  noth- 
ing. Some  will  subtract.  Some  will  multiply  them  as  shown 
above.  Some  will  multiply  the  upper  number  by  one  or  more  fig- 
ures of  the  lower  number.  All  will  exemplify  the  action  of  the  law 
of  association.  They  do  what  they  have  done  in  the  situation  most 
like  the  present.  Since  they  have  rarely  added,  never  multiplied  or 
divided  and  have  often  subtracted  with  two  three  place  numbers, 
some  will  be  led  by  habit  to  neglect  the  request  to  multiply.  Since 
they  have  multiplied  7  by  6  getting  42,  and  3  and  2  getting  6,  and  4 
by  5  getting  20,  some  will  write    37  and   so   on.     It  is   with   or 

26 
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against  the  force  of  such  habits  as  these  that  the  new  habits  of 
'long'  multiplication  are  formed. 
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The  last  mistake  quoted  (4  -^  l^  =  1)  is  interesting  because  here 
we  have  possibly  one  of  the  cases  where  deduction  from  psychology 
alone  can  give  constructive  aid  to  teaching.  Multiplication  and 
division  by  fractions  have  been  notorious  for  their  difficulty.  The 
former  is  now  alleviated  by  using  of  instead  of  X  until  the  new 
habit  is  fixed.  The  latter  is  still  approached  with  elaborate  cau- 
tion and  with  various  means  of  showing  why  one  must  invert  and 
multiply'  or  ^multiply  by  the  reciprocal'. 

But  in  the  author's  opinion  it  seems  clear  that  the  difficulty  in 
multiplying  and  dividing  by  a  fraction  was  not  that  children  felt 
any  logical  objections  to  concelling  or  inverting.  I  fancy  that  the 
majority  of  them  would  cheerfully  invert  any  fraction  three  times 
over  or  cancel  numbers  at  random  in  a  column  if  they  were  shown 
how  to  do  so.  But  if  you  are  a  youngster  inexperienced  in  numeri- 
cal abstractions  and  if  you  have  had  divide  connected  with  ^make 
smaller'  three  thousand  times  and  never  once  connected  with  ^make 
bigger',  you  are  sure  to  be  somewhat  impelled  to  make  the  number 
smaller  the  three  thousand  and  first  time  you  are  asked  to  divide 
it.  Some  of  my  readers  will  probably  confess  that  even  now  they 
feel  a  slight  irritation  or  doubt  in  saying  or  writing  that 
1%  ^  yg  ==:  128. 

The  habits  that  have  been  confirmed  by  every  multiplication  and 
division  by  integers  are,  in  this  particular  of  ^^the  ratio  of  result  to 
number  operated  upon'%  directly  opposed  to  the  formation  of  the 
habits  required  with  fractions.  And  that  is,  I  believe,  the  main 
cause  of  the  difficulty.  Its  treatment  then  becomes  easy,  as  will  be 
shown  later. 

These  illustrations  could  be  added  to  almost  indefinitely,  espe 
cially  in  the  case  of  the  responses  made  to  the  so-called  *catch' 
problems.  The  fact  is  that  the  learner  rarely  can,  and  almost  never 
does,  survey  and  analyze  an  arithmetical  situation  and  justify 
what  he  is  going  to  do  by  articulate  deductions  from  principles. 
He  usually  feels  the  situation  more  or  less  vaguely  and  responds  to 
it  as  he  has  responded  to  it  or  some  situation  like  it  in  the  past. 
Arithmetic  is  to  him  not  a  logical  doctrine  which  he  applies  to 
various  special  instances,  but  a  set  of  rather  specialized  habits  of 
behavior  toward  certain  sorts  of  quantities  and  relations.  And  in 
so  far  as  he  does  come  to  know  the  doctrine  it  is  chiefly  by  doing 
the  will  of  the  master.    This  is  true  even  with  the  clearest  exposi- 
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tions,  the  wisest  use  of  objective  aids  and  full  encouragement  of 
originality  on  the  pupiPs  part. 

Lest  the  last  few  paragraphs  be  misunderstood,  I  hasten  to  add 
that  the  psychologists  of  today  do  not  wish  to  make  the  learning 
of  arithmetic  a  mere  matter  of  acquiring  thousands  of  disconnected 
habits,  nor  to  decrease  by  one  jot  the  pupiPs  genuine  comprehension 
of  its  general  truths.  They  wish  him  to  reason  not  less  than  he  has 
in  the  past,  but  more.  They  find,  however,  that  you  do  not  secure 
reasoning  in  a  pupil  by  demanding  it,  and  that  his  learning  of  a 
general  truth  without  the  proper  development  of  organized  habits 
back  of  it  is  likely  to  be,  not  a  rational  learning  of  that  general 
truth,  but  only  a  mechanical  memorizing  of  a  verbal  statement  of 
it.  They  have  come  to  know  that  reasoning  is  not  a  magic 
force  working  in  independence  of  ordinary  habits  of  thought,  but 
an  organization  and  cooperation  of  those  very  habits  on  a  higher 
level. 

The  older  pedagogy  of  arithmetic  stated  a  general  law  or  truth 
or  principle,  ordered  the  pupil  to  learn  it,  and  gave  him  tasks  to  do 
which  he  could  not  do  profitably  unless  he  understood  the  prin- 
ciple. It  left  him  to  build  up  himself  the  particular  habits  needed 
to  give  him  understanding  and  mastery  of  the  principle.  The 
newer  pedagogy  is  careful  to  help  him  build  up  these  connections 
or  bonds  ahead  of  and  along  with  the  general  truth  or  principle, 
so  that  he  can  understand  it  better.  The  older  pedagogy  com- 
manded the  pupil  to  reason  and  let  him  suffer  the  penalty  of  small 
profit  from  the  work  if  he  did  not.  The  newer  provides  instructive 
experiences  with  numbers  which  will  stimulate  the  pupil  to  reason 
so  far  as  he  has  the  capacity,  but  will  still  be  profitable  to  him  in 
concrete  knowledge  and  skill,  even  if  he  lacks  the  ability  to  develop 
the  experiences  into  a  general  understanding  of  the  principles  of 
numbers.  The  newer  pedagogy  secures  more  reasoning  in  reality 
by  not  pretending  to  secure  so  much. 

The  newer  pedagogj^  of  arithmetic,  then,  scrutinizes  every  element 
of  knowledge,  every  connection  made  in  the  mind  of  the  learner, 
so  as  to  choose  those  which  provide  the  most  instructive  expe- 
riences, those  which  will  grow  together  into  an  orderly,  rational 
system  of  thinking  about  numbers  and  quantitative  facts.  It  is  not 
enough  for  a  problem  to  be  a  test  of  understanding  of  a  principle ; 
it  must  also  be  helpful  in  and  of  itself.     It  is  not  enough  for  an 
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example  to  be  a  case  of  some  rule ;  it  must  help  review  and  consoli- 
date habits  already  acquired  or  lead  up  to  and  facilitate  habits  to 
be  acquired.  Every  detail  of  the  pupil's  work  must  do  the  maximum 
service  in  arithmetical  learning. 

It  is  then  profitable  to  consider  detailed  cases  of  bonds  now 
often  neglected  which  deserve  attention.  Those  listed  below  are 
among  the  most  important. 

Numbers  As  Measures  of  Continuous  Quantities. — The  numbers 
one,  two,  three,  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  should  be  connected  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  arithmetic  each  with  the  appropriate  amount  of  some 
continuous  quantity  like  length  or  volume  of  weight,  as  well  as  with 
the  appropriate  sized  collection  of  apples,  counters,  blocks  and  the 
like.  Lines  should  be  labelled  1  foot,  2  feet,  3  feet,  etc.;  one  inch, 
two  inches,  three  inches,  etc.;  weight  should  be  lifted  and  called 
one  pound,  two  pounds,  etc.;  things  should  be  measured  in  glass- 
fuls,  handfuls,  pints,  and  quarts.  Otherwise  the  pupil  is  likely  to 
limit  the  meaning  of,  say,  four  to  four  sensibly  discrete  things  and 
to  have  difficulty  in  multiplication  and  division.  Measuring  or 
counting  by  insensibly  marked  off  repetitions  of  a  unit,  binds  each 
number  name  to  its  meaning  as — times  whatever  1  is,  more  surely 
than  mere  counting  of  the  units  in  a  collection  can,  and  should 
reinforce  the  latter. 

(2)  Additions  in  the  Higher  Decades. — In  the  case  of  all  save 
the  very  gifted  children,  the  additions  with  higher  decades — that  is, 
the  bonds,  16  +  7  =  23,  26  +  7  =  33,  36  +  7  =  43,  14  +  8  =  22, 
24  +  8  =:  32,  and  the  like — need  to  be  specifically  practiced  until 
the  tendency  becomes  generalized.  ^Counting'  by  2s  beginning  with 
1,  and  with  2,  counting  by  3s  beginning  with  1,  with  2,  and  with  3, 
counting  by  4s  beginning  with  1,  with  2,  with  3,  and  with  4,  and  so 
on,  make  easy  beginnings  in  the  formation  of  the  decade  connec- 
tions. Practice  with  isolated  bonds  should  soon  be  added  to  get 
freer  use  of  the  bonds.  The  work  of  column  addition  should  be 
checked  for  accuracy  so  that  a  pupil  will  continually  get  beneficial 
practice  rather  than  ^practice  in  error'. 

(3)  The  Uneven  Divisions. — The  quotients  with  the  remainder 
for  the  divisions  of  every  number  to  19  by  2,  every  number  to  29 
by  3,  every  number  to  39  by  4,  and  so  on  should  be  taught  as  well  as 
the  even  divisions.  A  table  like  the  following  will  be  found  a  con- 
venient means  of  making  these  connections: 
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10  = 

..2s. 

10== 

..3s  and. . 

.rem. 

19  = 

. .  4s  and . . 

.  rem. 

10  = 

..5s. 

11  = 

. .  2s  and . . 

.rem. 

11=. 

.  .3s  and. . 

.rem. 

89  =: ...  9s  and . . .  rem. 

These  bonds  must  be  formed  before  short  division  can  be  effi- 
cient, are  useful  as  a  partial  help  toward  selection  of  the  proper 
quotient  figures  in  long  division,  and  are  the  chief  instruments  for 
one  of  the  important  problem  series  in  applied  arithmetic, — "How 
many  X's  can  I  buy  for  y  cents  at  z  cents  per  x  and  how  much  will 
I  have  left?"  That  these  bonds  are  at  present  sadly  neglected  is 
shown  by  Kirby  ('13)  who  found  that  pupils  in  the  last  half  of 
grade  3  and  the  first  half  of  grade  4  could  do  only  about  four  such 
examples  per  minute  (in  a  ten-minute  test),  and  even  at  that  rate 
made  far  from  perfect  records,  though  they  had  been  taught  the 
regular  division  tables.  Sixty  minutes  of  practice  resulted  in  a 
gain  of  nearly  75  per  cent  in  number  done  per  minute,  with  an 
increase  in  accuracy  as  well. 

(4)  The  Equation  Form. — The  equation  form  with  an  unknown 
quantity  to  be  determined,  or  a  missing  number  to  be  found  should 
be  connected  with  its  meaning  and  with  the  problem  attitude  long 
before  a  pupil  begins  algebra,  and  in  the  minds  of  pupils  who  never 
will  study  algebra. 

Children  who  have  just  barely  learned  to  add  and  subtract  learn 
easily  to  do  such  work  as  the  following: 


4  +  8  =  ... 
5+...=  4. 
...+  3  =  11. 
...=  5  +  2. 
16  =  7+... 
12  =...+  5. 
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The  equation  form  is  the  simplest  uniform  yet  devised  to  state  a 
quantitative  issue.  It  is  capable  of  indefinite  extension  if  certain 
easily  understood  conventions  about  parenthesis  and  fraction  signs 
are  learned.  It  should  be  employed  widely  in  accounting  and  the 
treatment  of  commercial  problems,  and  would  be  except  for  outworn 
conventions.  It  is  the  chief  contribution  of  algebra  to  business  and 
industrial  life  and  one  that  arithmetic  can  make  as  well.  It  saves 
more  time  in  the  case  of  drills  on  reducing  fractions  to  higher  and 
lower  terms  alone  than  was  required  to  learn  its  meaning  and  use. 
To  rewrite  a  quantitative  problem  as  an  equation  and  then  make 
the  easy  selection  of  the  necessary  technique  to  solve  the  equation 
is  one  of  the  most  universally  useful  intellectual  devices  known  to 
man.  The  words  ^equals',  ^equal',  ^is',  ^are',  ^makes^  ^make',  Ogives', 
*give',  and  their  rarer  equivalents  should  therefore  early  give  way 
on  many  occasions  to  the  ^='  which  so  far  surpasses  them  in  ulti- 
mate convenience  and  simplicity. 

(5)  Addition  and  Subtraction  Facts  in  the  Case  of  Fractions. — 
In  the  case  of  adding  and  subtracting  fractions,  certain  specific 
bonds — between  the  situation  of  halves  and  thirds  to  be  added  and 
the  responses  of  thinking  of  the  numbers  as  equal  to  so  many  sixths, 
between  the  situation  thirds  and  fourths  to  be  added  and  thinking 
of  them  as  so  many  twelfths,  between  fourths  and  eighths  to  be 
added  and  thinking  of  them  as  eighths,  and  the  like — should  be 
formed  separately.  The  general  rule  of  thinking  of  fractions  as 
their  equivalent  with  some  convenient  denominator  should  come 
as  an  organization  and  extension  of  such  special  habits,  not  as  an 
edict  from  the  text-book  or  teacher. 

(6)  Fractional  Equivalents,' — Efficiency  requires  that  in  the 
end  the  much  used  reductions  should  be  firmly  connected  with  the 
situations  where  they  are  needed.  They  may  as  well,  therefore,  be 
so  connected  from  the  beginning  with  the  gain  of  making  the  gen- 
eral process  far  easier  for  the  dull  pupils  to  master.  We  shall  see 
later  that,  for  all  save  the  very  gifted  pupils,  the  economical  way 
to  get  an  understanding  of  arithmetical  principles  is  not,  usually, 
to  learn  a  rule  and  then  apply  it,  but  to  perform  instructive  opera- 
tions and,  in  the  course  of  performing  them,  to  get  insight  into  the 
principles. 

(7)  Protective  Habits  in  Multiplying  and  Dividing  with  Frac- 
tions.— In  multiplying  and  dividing  with  fractions  special  bonds 
should  be  formed  to  counteract  the  now  harmful  influence  of  the 
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^multiply  =  get  a  larger  number'  and  ^divide  =  get  a  smaller  num- 
ber' bonds  which  all  work  with  integers  has  been  reinforcing. 

For  example,  at  the  beginning  of  the  systematic  work  with  mul- 
tiplication by  a  fraction,  let  the  following  be  printed  clearly  at  the 
top  of  every  relevant  page  of  the  text-book  and  displayed  on  the 
blackboard. 

When  yon  multiply  a  number  hy  anything  more  than  1  the  result 
is  larger  than  the  number. 

When  you  multiply  a  number  by  1  the  result  is  the  same  as  the 
number. 

When  you  multiply  a  number  by  anything  less  than  1  the  result 
is  smaller  than  the  number. 

Let  the  pupils  establish  the  new  habit  by  many  such  exercises 
as: — 

18X4--=...  9X2=, 


4X4  = 

2X4  = 

1X4  = 

1/2X4  = 

1/4X4  = 

1/8X4  = 


3X2  = 

1X2  = 

1/3X2  = 

1/6X2  = 

%X2  = 


In  the  case  of  division  by  a  fraction  the  old  harmful  habit  should 
be  counteracted  and  refined  by  similar  rules  and  exercises  as 
follows : 

When  you  divide  a  number  by  anything  more  than  1  the  result 
is  smaller 

When  you  divide  a  number  by  1  the  result  is  the  same  as  the 
number. 

When  you  divide  a  number  by  anything  less  than  1  the  result  is 
larger  than  the  number. 

State  the  missing  numbers: — 


8=. 

.4s 

12=. 

..6s 

9  = 

..9s 

8=. 

.2s 

12=. 

..4s 

9  = 

..3s 

8=. 

.Is 

12=. 

..3s 

9  = 

..Is 

8  =  . 

.1/2S 

12=. 

..2s 

9  = 

..1/3S 

8=. 

.1/4S 

12=. 

..Is 

9  = 

..%s 

8  =  . 

.i/ss 

12=. 
12=. 
12=. 

..1/2S 
..1/3S 
..1/4S 
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16- 

-16  = 

9- 

-    9  = 

10  ^  10  = 

12 -f-    6 

16- 

-    8  = 

9- 

-   3  — 

10-^-5  = 

12-^-4 

16- 

-    4  = 

9- 

-    1  = 

10 -f-    1  = 

12 -^    3 

16- 

-    2  = 

9- 

-1/3  = 

10  -  1/5  = 

12 -f-    2 

16- 

-    1  = 

9- 

-   %  = 

10  ^  Mo  = 

12 -^    1 

16- 

-1/2  = 

12-1/2 

16- 

-1/4  = 

12  -  1/3 

16- 

-1/8  = 

12-1/4 

12 


1/6 


(8)     Per  Gent  of  Means  ^Hundredths  Times'. — In  the  case  of  per- 
centage a  series  of  bonds  like  the  following  should  be  formed: 


5  per  cfent  of  =  .05  times 

0     "      " 

"  =  .20      " 

6    "      " 

"  =  .06     " 

5% 

"  =  .25  X 

2% 

"  =  .12  X 

3% 

"  =  .03  X 

Four  five-minute  drills  on  such  connections  between  'X  per  cent 
oV  and  4ts  decimal  equivalent  times'  are  worth  an  hour's  study  of 
verbal  definitions  of  the  meaning  of  per  cent  as  per  hundred  or  the 
like.  The  only  use  of  the  study  of  such  definitions  is  to  facilitate 
the  later  formation  of  the  bonds,  and,  with  all  save  the  brighter 
pupils,  the  bonds  are  more  needed  for  an  understanding  of  the 
definitions  than  the  definitions  are  needed  for  the  formation  of 
the  bonds. 

(9)  Habits  of  Verifying  Results. — Bonds  should  early  be 
formed  between  certain  manipulations  of  numbers  and  certain 
means  of  checking,  or  verifying  the  correctness  of,  the  manipula- 
tion in  question.  The  additions  to  9  -(-  9  and  the  subtractions  to 
18  —  9  should  be  verified  by  objective  addition  and  subtraction 
and  counting  until  the  pupil  has  sure  command;  the  multiplica- 
tions to  9  X  9  should  be  verified  by  objective  multiplication  and 
counting  of  the  result  (in  piles  of  tens  and  a  pile  of  ones)  eight  or 
ten  times,*  and  by  addition  eight  or  ten  times;*  the  divisions  to 
81  —  9  should  be  verified  by  multiplication  and  occasionally  object- 


^Eight  or  ten  times  in  all,  not  eight  or  ten  times  for  each  fact  of  the  tables. 
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ively  until  the  pupil  has  sure  command:  column  addition  should  be 
checked  by  adding  the  columns  separately  and  adding  the  sums  so 
obtained  and  by  making  two  shorter  tasks  of  the  given  task  and 
adding  the  two  sums ;  'short'  multiplication  should  be  verified  eight 
or  ten  times  by  addition;  'long'  multiplication  should  be  checked 
by  reversing  multiplier  and  multiplicand  and  in  other  ways; 
^short'  and  'long'  division  should  be  verified  by  multiplication. 

These  habits  of  testing  an  obtained  result  are  of  threefold  value. 
They  enable  the  pupil  to  find  his  own  errors,  and  to  maintain  a 
standard  of  accuracy  by  himself.  They  give  him  a  sense  of  the 
relations  of  the  processes  and  the  reasons  why  the  right  ways  of 
adding,  subtracting,  multiplying  and  dividing  are  right,  such  as 
only  the  very  bright  pupils  can  get  from  verbal  explanations. 
They  put  his  acquisition  of  a  certain  power,  say  multiplication, 
to  a  real  and  intelligible  use,  in  checking  the  results  of  his  practice 
of  a  new  power,  and  so  instill  a  respect  for  arithmetical  power  and 
skill  in  general.  The  time  spent  in  such  verification  produces  these 
results  at  little  cost;  for  the  practice  in  adding  to  verify  multipli- 
cations, in  multiplying  to  verify  divisions,  and  the  like  is  nearly 
as  good  for  general  drill  and  review  of  the  addition  and  multipli- 
cation themselves  as  practice  devised  for  that  special  purpose. 

Early  work  in  adding,  subtracting,  and  reducing  fractions  should 
be  verified  by  objective  aids  in  the  shape  of  lines  and  areas  divided 
in  suitable  fractional  parts.  Early  work  with  decimal  fractions 
should  be  verified  by  the  use  of  the  equivalent  common  fractions 
for  .25,  .75,  .125,  .375,  and  the  like.  Multiplication  and  division 
with  fractions  both  common  and  decimal  should  in  the  early  stages 
be  verified  by  objective  aids.  The  placing  of  the  decimal  point  in 
multiplication  and  division  with  decimal  fractions  should  be  veri- 
fied by  such  exercises  as: — 
20 


1.23     I  24.60.    It  cannot  be  200;  for  200  X  1-23  is  much  more  than 
246 

24.6.    It  cannot  be  2 ;  for  2  X  1-23  is  much  less  than  24.6. 

The  establishment  of  habits  of  verifying  results  and  their  use  is 
very  greatly  needed.  The  percentage  of  wrong  answers  in  arith- 
metical work  in  schools  is  now  so  high  that  the  pupils  are  often 
being  practiced  in  error.     In  many  cases  they  can  feel  no  genuine 
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and  effective  confidence  in  the  processes,  since  their  own  use  of  the 
processes  brings  wrong  answers  as  often  as  right.  In  solving  prob- 
lems they  often  cannot  decide  whether  they  have  done  the  right 
thing  or  the  wrong,  since  even  if  they  have  done  the  right  thing, 
they  may  have  done  it  inaccurately.  A  wrong  answer  to  a  problem 
is  therefore  far  often  ambiguous  and  uninstructive  to  them. 

These  illustrations  of  the  last  few  pages  are  samples  of  the  pro- 
cedures recommended  by  a  consideration  of  all  the  bonds  that  one 
might  form  and  of  the  contribution  that  each  would  make  toward 
the  abilities  that  the  study  of  arithmetic  should  develop  and  im- 
prove. It  is  by  doing  more  or  less  at  haphazard  what  a  psychology 
teaches  us  to  do  deliberately  and  systematically  in  this  respect  that 
many  of  the  past  advances  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  have  been 
made. 


A  CRITICAL   STUDY  OF  THE  CONCEPT   OF   SILENT 
READING    ABILITY 

L.  W.  PRESSEY  and  S.  L.  PRESSEY. 

University  of  Indiana. 

I.     The  Misleading  Character  of  Many  Test  "Labels" 

As  has  been  well  pointed  out  recently'  by  Thorndike  and  Courtis, 
the  name  which  is  applied  to  a  test  may  often  be  positively  mislead- 
ing, in  its  implications  as  to  what  functions  that  test  measures.  A 
test  consisting  of  problems  in  addition  might  seem  unmistakably 
a  test  of  ability  to  add;  but  careful  investigation  may  discover  that 
comparative  standing  on  this  test  is  determined  almost  wholly  by 
speed  in  writing  the  answers,  or  knack  in  working  ahead  of  one's 
pencil.  And  the  determination  of  true  ability  in  addition  from  any 
addition  test  is  found  to  be  by  no  means  a  simple  matter. 

If  such  difficulties  appear  in  the  case  of  such  a  very  concrete  and 
specific  subject  as  arithmetic  it  is  surely  reasonable  to  infer  even 
greater  likelihood  of  error  in  efforts  at  measurement  in  such  sub- 
jects as  literature,  composition,  silent  reading,  and  so  on.  Par- 
ticularly (the  writers  have  felt)  was  the  situation  confused  and  ill- 
defined  with  regard  to  tests  in  silent  reading,  and  to  "silent  reading 
ability."  There  are  here  no  very  specific  habits,  as  in  measurement 
of  ability  in  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic,  which  make  very 
specific  materials  for  investigation.  Nor  are  there — as  "silent 
reading  ability"  is  usually  conceived — any  informational  elements, 
as  in  history  or  geography,  about  which  investigation  may  be  cen- 
tered. Under  such  circumstances,  the  formulation  of  tests  which 
would  in  truth  measure  "silent  reading  ability"  would  seem  a  pecu- 
liarly difficult  task.  It  is  surely  easy  enough  to  devise  a  test  in 
which  the  element  superficially  most  prominent  is  ability  to  read 
with  understanding.  We  may  then,  with  a  certain  nonchalance, 
label  such  a  test  a  "test  of  silent  reading  ability."  But  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  with  addition  tests  is  there  danger  that  our 
"label"  may  be  inaccurate  and  even  harmfully  misleading.  Critical 
research  with  regard  to  such  tests  would  seem,  then,  all  the  more 
needful. 


^Thorndike   E.    L,    and    Courtis    S.    A.,    "Correction   Formulae   for   Addition    Tests,' 
Teachers'  College  Record,  1920,  21,  1-24. 
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It  is  such  a  critical  study  that  the  present  paper  reports.  Pre- 
vious research  with  silent  reading  tests  had  led  the  writers  to  feel 
that  the  situation,  with  regard  to  silent  reading,  needed  to  be 
analyzed.  Particularly,  they  felt  that  ability  in  assimilative  read- 
ing was  conditioned  much  more  by  the  nature  of  the  material  read 
than  is  ordinarily  supposed.  The  problem  of  the  present  paper 
may,  then,  be  put  as  follows:  is  either  the  form  or  the  content  of 
the  matter  read  an  important  conditioning  factor  in  silent  reading  f 
If  the  nature  of  the  material  read  should  appear  to  be  a  dominant 
feature  in  the  situation,  it  would  seem  that  our  tests  of  general 
silent  reading  ability  were  badly  mislabeled. 

II.     Materials  and  Results 

The  materials  of  this  study  were  obtained  with  four  reading 
"scales"  each  composed  of  a  definite  type  of  reading  material.  The 
items  for  three  of  them  were  taken  from  the  Monroe  Reading  Scales 
and  the  "Illinois  Examination"  ^ ;  some  of  the  items  in  the  fourth 
"scale"  also  came  from  these  two  scales.  Each  "scale"  had  twelve 
items.  One  "scale"  was  made  up  entirely  of  poetry,  one  of  scientific 
passages  and  two  of  ordinary  reading  matter,  stories,  and  the  like. 
The  two  "general"  scales  were  made  by  simply  taking  alternate  items 
from  the  Illinois  Examination  for  the  3rd,  4th  and  5th  grades,  the 
same  examination  for  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  grades  and  from  the 
two  forms  of  Monroe's  reading  tests  for  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  grades. 
The  items  involving  poetry  were  omitted.  These  two  scales  were 
roughly  equal  in  difficulty,  and  of  a  very  similar  type  of  reading 
matter.  An  equivalent  "scale"  was  then  made  up  using  the  poetical 
items.  Very  few  "scientific"  items  could  be  found  in  the  scales, 
but  those  that  appear  were  used,  others  being  made  to  fill  out  the 
necessary  number  of  items  for  a  fourth  "scale".  The  distribution 
of  scores  and  the  medians  for  these  four  scales  were  practically 
the  same;  the  medians  of  the  four  are, — 6.1,  6.5,  ^.6,  6.4.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose,  then,  that  these  scales  are  of  about  equal 
difficulty.     Samples  from  these  four  "scales"  appear  below: 


O  suns  and  skies  and  clouds  of  June, 
And  flowers  of  June  together, 
^    ,  You  cannot  rival  for  one  hour 

October's  bright  blue  weather. 


From  the 

poeti 

scale 


2See  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  October,  1920.    The  Illinois  Examination  con- 
tains a  revision  of  the  original  Monroe  Scale. 
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Which  month  does  this  stanza  say  is  the  more  pleasant? 
April         September        May        June        October 


27 


From  the 
first 

"general" 
scale 


The  caravan,  stretched  out  upon  the  desert,  was 
very  picturesque;  in  motion,  however,  it  was  like  a 
lazy  serpent.  By  and  by  its  stubborn  dragging  be- 
came intolerably  irksome  to  Balthasar,  patient  as 
he  was. 


Place  a  line  under  the  word  which  tells  in  what  respect  the 

caravan  resembled  a  serpent. 

temper        color        length        motion        size 

It   was   the   garden-land   of   Antioch.     Even   the 
From  the  hedges,  besides  the  lure  of  the  shade,  offered  passers- 

second  by  sweet  promises  of  wine  and  clusters  of  purple 

"general"  grapes.     Over  melon  patches  and  through  apricot 

scale  and  fig  groves  and  groves  of  oranges  and  lime,  the 

white-washed  houses  of  the  farmers  were  seen. 

What  kind  of  a  land  was  this  ?    Draw  a  line  under  the 

correct  answer, 
barren        hilly        productive        infertile        desert 

The  tighter  a  wire  is  stretched,  the  higher  the  tone 

From  the  produced  will  be  when  the  wire  is  struck.    Five  wires 

"scientific"         are  stretched  with  weights  on  the  ends  of  them.    One 

scale  weight  is  100  lbs.,  one  is  75  lbs.,  one  is  25  lbs.,  one  is 

20  lbs.  and  one  is  15  lbs. 


Underline  the  number  of  lbs.  in  the  weight  that  will  cause 

the  highest  tone. 

75  lbs.        100  lbs.        25  lbs.        20  lbs.        15  lbs. 

These  four  "scales"  were  then  given  to  a  large  seventh  grade,^ 
giving  a  total  of  112  cases.  The  "poetical"  scale  was  given  first, 
followed  by  the  first  "general"  scale;  then  came  the  "scientific" 


sThe  writers  wish  to  express  their  obligations  to  Superintendent  E.  W.  Montgomery 
of  Bedford,  Indiana,  for  his  kindness  and  co-operation  in  this  research. 
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scale  and  the  second  "general"  scale.  By  this  arrangement,  practice 
with  the  tests,  fatigue  and  so  on  were  so  distributed  that  they 
could  not  act  as  a  constant  error  in  the  results.  The  tests  were 
scored  simply  on  the  basis  of  the  total  number  of  items  right  with 
each  type  of  reading  matter,  previous  research  having  suggested 
that  "rate"  score  was  negligible  as  a  measure  of  silent  reading 
ability,  independent  of  comprehension  score.*  All  possible  corre- 
lations between  the  four  "scales"  were  then  found.  The  coefficients 
appear  below  :^ 

Correlation  of  "general  1"  with  "general  2". 85 

Correlation  of  "general  1"  and  "poetry" 38 

Correlation  of  "general  1"  and  "scientific" 35 

Correlation  of  "general  2"  and  "poetry".  .  .  '. 31 

Correlation  of  "general  2"  and  "scientific" 49 

Correlation  of  "scientific"  and  "poetry" 56 

The  exceedingly  high  correlation  between  the  two  "general" 
scales  is  first  to  be  noted.  This  coefficient  gives  a  measure  of  the 
"reliability"  or  "consistency"  of  the  scores  yielded  by  the  scale. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  two  "poetry"  or  two  "scientific" 
scales  would  yield  scores  that  correlated  to  somewhat  the  same 
extent.  Similar  types  of  reading  matter  would  probably  correlate 
highly.  The  writers  happen  to  know  that  this  coefficient  of  relia- 
bility is  somewhat  higher  than  is  usually  found  with  the  Monroe 
scales, — the  coefficients  usually  run  from  .65  to  .75.  It  might  be 
suggested  that  it  is  the  presence  of  items  involving  poetry  or 
scientific  reading  that  lowers  these  correlations. 

The  striking  fact,  however,  is  the  contrast  between  the  very  high 
correlation  above  noted  and  the  remaining  coefficients.  Strictly, 
the  most  reliable  coefficients  are  those  between  "general  1"  and  the 
"scientific",  and  between  "general  1"  and  "poetry",  as  contrasted 


*Pressey,  S.  L.  and  L.  W.,  "The  Relative  Value  of  Rate  and  Comprehension  Scores 
on  Monroe's  Silent  Reading  Test."  School  and  Society,  June,  1920.  Since  that  paper  was 
published,  a  second  study  has  been  made  confirming  the  finding  as  to  the  negligible 
nature  of  rate  score.  It  also  indicates  that  Monroe's  weighting  of  his  comprehension 
scores  adds  practically  nothing  to  a  crude  score  as  a  measure  of  reading  ability.  As 
a  result  of  these  two  studies,  crude  scores,— that  is,  comprehension  scores— have  been 
used  throughout  this  study  with  no  attempt  at  any  more  elaborate  treatment. 

^It  should  be  added,  in  this  connection,  that  a  preliminary  trial  of  the  four  scales 
in  a  consolidated  country  school,  testing  grades  5,  6,  7  and  8,  gave  practically  identical 
results.  Only  67  children  were  included  in  the  correlation,  and  the  group  was  hetero- 
geneous, so  the  correlations  are  not  as  reliable  as  those  given  in  the  paper.  But  they 
make  very  pretty  confirmatory  evidence.  The  correlation  between  the  two  "general" 
scales  was  .83,  and  none  of  the  others  were  above  .49. 
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with  the  correlations  between  "general  1"  and  "general  2";  the 
most  significant  contrast  appears  here.  That  is,  the  "poetry"  scale 
immediately  preceded  "general  1"  while  the  "scientific"  passages 
immediately  followed  it.  Adventitious  circumstances  such  as 
fatigue  should,  then,  influence  these  correlations  less  than  those 
between  scales  further  apart  in  the  series.  The  correlation  between 
"general  1"  and  "general  2"  is,  thus,  a  correlation  between  scales 
somewhat  apart  in  the  series;  this  correlation  is  thus  probably 
slightly  lower  than  it  should  be,  while  the  correlations  between 
"general  1"  and  the  other  two  scales  express  to  the  full  the  relation 
between  ability  to  read  differing  types  of  subject  matter. 

The  results  are  surely  striking.  The  findings  need  confirmation 
of  course.  Study  of  reading  ability  in  its  relation  to  vocabulary 
in  a  particular  field,  study  of  ability  in  assimilative  reading  inter- 
esting and  not  interesting  to  a  given  child,  studies  in  "assimilative 
listening"  as  compared  with  ability  in  assimilative  reading, — there 
are  a  dozen  and  one  bits  of  investigation  which  at  once  suggest 
themselves  as  likely  to  throw  further  light  on  the  problem.  Mean- 
while, certain  implications  of  the  data  just  presented  are  worth 
considering. 

III.    Need  for  a  Re-formulation  of  the  Silent  Reading  Problem 

It  appears,  then,  that  ability  in  silent  reading  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  nature  of  the  passage  read;  a  good  reader  in  one 
type  of  subject  matter  may  very  likely  be  a  poor  reader  with  other 
material.  And  the  usual  silent  reading  scale  may  be  considered  to 
measure — certainly  not  silent  reading  ability  in  general,  since 
there  seems  to  be  little  evidence  of  any  general  factor  of  outstanding 
importance.  Nor  do  the  standard  scales  specialize  on  one  type 
or  other  of  subject  matter;  it  might  possibly  be  questioned  whether 
they  measured  much  more  than  ability  in  dealing  with  such 
catechistic  series  of  questions.  The  writers  would  hardly  go  to 
such  an  extreme  conclusion.  But  they  do  feel  that  the  results  sug- 
gest a  distinct  revision  of  present  concepts  with  regard  to  silent 
reading  ability  and  its  measurement.  As  the  writers  see  it,  "silent 
reading  ability"  involves  four  distinct  factors. 

There  must  be  (1)  freedom  from  oral  reading  habits.  It  is  evi- 
dently of  great  importance  to  achieve  such  freedom.  This  factor 
is  a  negative  one,  however,  and  is  not  to  be  considered  correlative 
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with  a  positive  ability.  Tests  for  detecting  the  presence  of  oral 
reading  habits  would  hardly  take  the  form  of  the  usual  reading 
test.  Further,  after  freedom  from  such  handicaps  has  been  won, 
the  factor  should  be  negligible;  one  is  then  above  the  "threshold" 
in  silent  reading  ability.  Silent  reading  ability,  defined  as  assimi- 
lative reading  independent  of  oral  reading  habits,  needs  no  more  to 
be  stressed  than  phonetics  in  the  sixth  grade. 

A  second  factor  (2)  in  efficient  assimilative  reading  is  a  large 
reading  vocabulary  and  a  background  of  information.  Evidently 
a  reading  vocabulary  is  the  factor  most  readily  acquired  by  reading. 
Measurement  of  vocabulary  should,  the  writers  feel,  be  a  regular 
practice  in  appraising  the  work  of  a  teacher  or  school.  By  a  curious 
and  unfortunate  circumstance,  vocabulary  tests  have  received  most 
attention  as  measures  of  general  intelligence.  The  acquirement  of 
an  adequate  reading  vocabulary,  presumably  by  a  large  amount  of 
required  reading  of  a  type  in  which  the  pupils  are  interested,  would 
seem  to  the  writers  a  matter  to  which  the  schools  should  give  de- 
cided attention.  In  fact,  they  feel  that  this  is  the  neglected  element 
in  the  silent  reading  situation." 

A  third  factor  (3)  of  prime  importance  is,  of  course,  the  develop- 
ment of  interest  to  motivate  reading  of  the  right  kind.  Once  there 
is  such  interest,  a  pupil  will  usually  shake  himself  free  of  oral 
reading  habits  in  his  eagerness  to  cover  the  subject  matter  in  which 
he  is  absorbed.  And  if  there  is  interest,  the  acquirement  of  a 
reading  vocabulary  will  come  of  itself.  The  writers  have  a  distinct 
feeling  that  silent  reading  is  now  a  problem  in  the  public  schools 
largely  because  the  reading  matter  required  by  the  schools  is  not 
such  as  to  interest  the  pupils.  If  there  had  been  interest,  the  two 
previously  mentioned  factors  would,  in  most  instances,  take  care 
of  themselves. 

The  fourth  factor  (4)  which  conditions  efficiency  in  assimilative 
reading  may  be  considered  the  development  of  habits  of  attention 
and  application.  But  these  factors  are  factors  in  silent  reading 
only  incidentally  and  training  for  this  factor  in  silent  reading  is, 
of  course,  training  in  methods  of  study. 

What,  then,  about  the  present  tests  in  silent  reading?    It  is  the 


«It  might  be  added  that  the  writers  have  included  such  a  test  in  a  scale,  designed 
to  measure  achievement  in  the  eighth  grade.  A  full  statement  with  regard  to  this  scale 
will  be  published  shortly.  The  material  reported  in  the  present  paper  was,  in  fact, 
gathered  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  this  scale. 
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writers'  guess  that  scales  of  the  type  of  the  Kansas  Test  and  the 
Monroe  Test  are  really  by  far  the  best  examples  so  far  of  tests 
of  attention, — which  the  devisors  have  stumbled  upon  without 
knowing  it.  They  are  good  tests,  but  they  have  the  wrong  label. 
They  are  useful  in  investigating  the  efficiency  of  study  habits. 
They  may  be  used  in  hunting  out  those  who  are  not  yet  free  from 
oral  reading  habits — though  instruments  more  explicitly  devised 
for  this  one  purpose  should  be  much  more  efficient.  For  investiga- 
tion of  real  ability  in  assimilative  reading  the  writers  would  suggest : 
(a)  a  preliminary  instrument  for  detecting  oral  reading  habits; 
and  (b)  a  test  of  vocabulary, — a  classified  test  covering  specific 
fields  of  information  would  be  most  valuable.  These  two  tests 
might  well  be  supplemented  by  (c)  any  one  of  the  present  standard 
reading  tests.  It  should  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that  these 
last  tests  are  used  primarily  to  investigate  habits  of  attention,  not 
any  process  peculiar  to  the  reading  process  alone. 

These  are  the  writers'  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  their  data. 
Their  findings  need  confirming.  Meanwhile,  tentative  though  these 
conclusions  are,  they  have  an  interesting  bearing  on  the  general 
problem.  They  also  suggest  certain  obvious  shifts  in  present  meth- 
ods of  teaching  reading,  and  in  interpreting  the  results  with  reading 
tests  which  are  of  no  little  interest. 


A  COMBINED  MENTAL-EDUCATIONAL  SURVEY* 

RUDOLF  PINTNER  and  HELEN  MARSHALL, 
Ohio  State  University. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  there  have  been  two  relatively  inde- 
pendent movements  within  the  field  of  psychology  which  have  had 
to  do  with  measurement,  namely,  the  measurement  of  mental  ability 
and  the  measurement  of  educational  attainment.  Although  over- 
lapping in  many  respects,  it  is  only  recently  that  any  attempt  has 
been  made  to  combine  the  methods  and  results  of  these  two  lines  of 
investigation  in  order  to  answer  the  question  as  to  how  much  edu- 
cational attainment  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  a  child  of  a  given 
mental  ability. 

Children  vary  greatly  in  mental  ability  and  our  mental  tests  give 
us  a  fairly  accurate  measure  of  their  native  ability.  These  tests 
are  measures  of  what  children  are  capable  of  achieving  rather  than 
of  what  they  have  achieved.  They  are  measures  of  the  degree  of 
modifiability  of  the  individual.  They  are  measures  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial with  which  the  school  and  the  teacher  have  to  work. 

Educational  scales  give  us  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  attainment 
in  any  specific  school  subject.  They  measure  the  extent  to  which  the 
school  has  been  successful  in  modifying  its  pupils.  They  give  us 
the  actual  facts  as  to  how  much  has  been  attained  by  each  pupil. 

These  two  measures,  as  they  stand,  are  both  extremely  valuable. 
They  increase  tremendously  in  significance,  however,  as  soon  as  we 
use  the  two  measures  in  combination,  and  evaluate  the  one  in  the 
light  of  the  other.  If  we  make  such  an  evaluation,  we  can  expect 
answers  to  questions  of  this  kind:  How  much  educational  attain- 
ment can  I  expect  of  this  child  who  possesses  so  much  general  intel- 
ligence? If  a  child  is  able  to  do  so  much  on  our  intelligence  tests, 
how  much  of  the  ordinary  school  subjects  ought  he  to  know  if  given 
the  common  school  instruction?  Is  this  child  of  high  intelligence 
accomplishing  school  work  commensurate  with  his  mental  ability? 
Or  is  he  working  at  a  lower  level,  because  he  is  in  a  grade  that 
does  not  call  for  as  much  as  he  really  could  accomplish?    Is  this 


♦The  two  test  blanks  described  in  this  article,  namely,  the  Non-Language  Mental 
Test  and  the  Educational  Survey  Test,  together  with  stencils  for  scoring  and  Manual 
of  Directions  giving  tables  of  norms,  may  all  be  obtained  from  the  College  Book  Store, 
Columbus,  O. 
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school  doing  work  worthy  of  the  native  ability  of  its  pupil-material? 
Here  is  a  school  doing  good  work  as  judged  by  the  average  school 
in  the  system  and  also  by  the  norms  of  standard  educational  tests, 
but  is  it  really  working  up  to  capacity,  or  is  it  able  to  achieve  such 
results  easily  and  without  effort  because  of  the  superior  intelligence 
of  its  pupil-material  ? 

We  can  see  from  the  type  of  question  here  suggested,  that  we  are 
raising  fundamental  questions,  which  the  intelligence  test  alone 
or  the  educational  test  alone  is  unable  to  answer.  We  are  attempt- 
ing to  use  every  bit  of  native  ability  of  the  pupil  and  by  so  doing, 
eliminate  the  waste  of  intelligence  that  is  going  on  in  our  schools 
today.  This  wasted  intelligence  is  much  greater  than  most  of  us 
have  realized.  Ever  since  the  introduction  of  mental  and  educa- 
tional tests,  we  have  all  been  aware  of  this  wastage,  but  we  have 
not  been  able  to  measure  it  accurately.  The  right  combination  of 
mental  and  educational  tests  will  enable  us  to  do  so.  It  will  show 
us  just  where  this  wastage  exists,  and  its  amount.  It  will  show  us 
just  where — upon  what  school  or  class  or  pupil — pressure  must  be 
brought  to  bear,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  waste  and  make  the  school, 
class  or  pupil  work  up  to  the  extent  of  the  native  capacity. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  we  shall  see,  what  we  have  long  suspected  and 
what  we  have  only  recently  consciously  realized,  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  waste  exists  among  the  brighter  pupils  in  a  class  or 
among  the  better  schools  in  a  school  system.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  the 
more  intelligent  pupils  that  are  working  below  capacity,  even 
although  they  are  keeping  well  up  to  the  average  level  of  the  group. 
We  have  been  pushing  and  cramming  the  duller  children,  while  the 
brighter  ones  have  been  allowed  to  loaf.  The  bright  child  is  the 
most  retarded  child  in  our  schools.  The  dull  child  is  the  most 
accelerated.  The  bright  child  is  the  laziest  child,  and  the  dull  child 
is  the  most  industrious.  We  are  now  ready  by  means  of  combined 
mental  and  educational  tests  to  equalize  the  pressure,  and  stimulate 
equally  both  the  bright  and  the  dull  so  that  they  may  work  up  to  their 
respective  capacities.  If  we  can  accomplish  this  we  shall  have  hap- 
pier and  better  children.  Lack  of  adequate  stimulus  undoubtedly 
leads  to  much  disciplinary  trouble  in  our  schools.  Habits  of  mental 
laziness  acquired  in  school  often  persist  through  life,  and  there  are 
undoubtedly  many  adults  at  the  present  time,  who  have  splendid 
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native  ability  and  who  do  not  know  it,  because  the  school  has  taught 
them  to  be  satisfied  with  a  mediocre  type  of  accompli  sTiment. 

The  Tests. — The  use  of  mental  and  educational  tests  in  combina- 
tion for  the  purposes  outlined  above  was  suggested  by  one  of  the 
writers*  in  1918,  arising  naturally  out  of  the  plea  for  a  wider  use 
of  group  tests  for  survey  purposes.  Attempts  to  use  the  standard 
educational  tests,  as  they  existed  at  that  time,  for  this  combined 
mental-educational  measure  were  found  to  be  impossible,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  practically  no  age  norms  for  the  tests  had  been  pub- 
lished. Being  tests  of  school  achievement  most  authors  had  been 
content  with  grade  norms  only.  In  addition  to  this,  most  of  the 
educational  tests  required  a  long  time  to  give  and  several  hours 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  cover  the  chief  subjects  of  the 
elementary  school  curriculum.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to  devise 
a  short  educational  survey  test  covering  the  chief  elementary  school 
subjects.  This  was  composed  of  eight  tests  made  up  from  standard 
educational  tests  and  requiring  about  30  minutes  for  its  applica- 
tion. The  tests,  out  of  which  this  short  composite  educational  test 
was  composed,  are  (1)  Thorndike's  Vocabulary,  (2)  Woody's  Arith- 
metic, (3)  Kelly's  Reading,  (4)  Thorndike's  Reading,  (5)  Trabue's 
Language  Completion,  (6)  Starch's  Punctuation  and  Grammar,  (7) 
Hahn  and  Lackey's  Geography,  (8)  Van  Waganen's  History.  The 
composition  of  this  test  and  its  relation  to  the  longer  standard  tests 
have  been  discussed  elsewhere.** 

For  a  group  mental  test  to  go  along  with  this  educational  survey 
test,  it  was  decided  to  construct  a  test  which  would  have  as  wide  an 
application  to  as  many  different  types  of  children  as  possible  and 
which  would  also  be  far  removed  from  ordinary  school  work.  For 
this  purpose  a  non-language  group  test  was  devised.  It  has  been 
described  in  detail  elsewhere.***  This  test  has  been  found  useful  for 
all  school  children  from  grade  II  upwards.  It  can  be  given  with 
equal  fairness  to  English-speaking  as  well  as  to  non-English  speak- 
ing or  deaf  children.  It  does  not  overlap  at  all  with  the  type  of 
thing  that  is  taught  in  school.  By  avoiding  reading  and  language 
tests,  we  can  gauge  more  accurately  the  intelligence  of  children 
who  have  been  deprived  of  schooling  or  whose  schooling  has  been 


*Pintner,  R.     The  Mental  Survey,  Appletons,  1918. 

♦♦Pintner,  R.,  and  Fitzgerald,  F.     An  Educational   Survey  Test.    Journal  of  Educa- 
tional   Psychology,  Vol.  XI.  No.  4,  April,  1920,  pp.   207-223, 

***Pintner,  R.  A.  Non-Language  Group  Intelligence  Test.  J.  of  Applied  Psych.   Vol.  III. 
Sept.,  1919.  pp.  199-214. 
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very  irregular  or  who  have  special  disabilities  in  reading  and,  when 
we  have  done  so,  we  can  estimate  what  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
accomplish  in  school.  We  shall  likewise  avoid  the  error  of  over- 
rating the  intelligence  of  the  bookish  child,  who  has  had  undue 
stimulation  at  home  from  the  reading  and  language  side. 

The  Standardization. — Standards  for  such  a  combined  measure 
must  be  based  upon  children  who  have  taken  both  tests.  This  is 
absolutely  necessary,  because  of  the  wide  variability  in  mentality 
and  in  educational  accomplishment  found  among  different  groups 
of  children.  Only  when  we  are  sure  that  our  standards  are  based 
upon  a  large  and  unselected  sampling  of  school  children,  can  we 
evaluate  educational  tests  in  terms  of  mental  tests,  and  it  is  very 
seldom  that  we  can  be  sure  of  any  such  thing.  It  was,  therefore, 
decided  to  make  a  standardization  based  solely  upon  those  cases 
that  had  been  given  both  tests. 

Altogether  4303  cases  were  tested  on  both  tests,  ranging  in  age 
from  6  to  adult.  There  were  from  300  to  600  cases  at  the  inter- 
mediate ages  and  fewer  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  standard- 
ization. The  distribution  of  the  scores  on  both  tests  seemed  to  indi- 
cate an  approach  to  a  normal  distribution  when  examined  age  by 
age.  There  was  likewise  a  reasonable  increase  in  both  tests  from 
one  age  to  the  other. 

The  Method  of  Rating. — The  percentile  rating  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  accurate  and  useful  rating  for  mental  testing  purposes.  In 
this  case,  however,  we  are  dealing  with  two  tests  and  we  are  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  difference  between  the  ratings  in  these 
two  tests,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  state  by  how  much  a  child 
in  his  educational  accomplishment  falls  below  his  mental  ability  or 
vice  versa.  If  we  have  his  percentile  ratings  on  the  mental  and  on  the 
educational  tests,  the  difference  between  these  two  percentile  ratings 
will  be  the  type  of  measure  we  want,  except  that  it  will  be  very 
inaccurate.  In  as  much  as  our  distribution  approaches  the  normal, 
a  difference  of  five  points  near  the  median  will  be  of  much  less 
significance  than  the  same  difference  at  either  end  of  the  distribu- 
tion. For  example,  if  one  child  makes  percentiles  of  50  and  45  on 
the  mental  and  educational  tests,  respectively,  and  another  85  and 
80,  both  will  show  a  difference  of  5  points.  Both  are  5  points  lower 
educationally  than  they  are  mentally.     But  the  significance  of  this 
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difference  of  5  points  is  very  different  in  the  two  cases.  In  the  cen- 
ter of  our  distribution  there  is  little  difference  in  actual  ability 
between  the  45th  and  the  50th  case;  but  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  ability  between  the  80th  and  the  85th  case.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  the  percentile  method,  in  spite  of  its  many  advantages, 
cannot  be  used  for  our  purpose. 

The  method  adopted  was,  therefore,  to  assume  a  normal  distribu- 
tion of  the  scores  and  convert  the  percentage  frequency  of  any  score 
into  terms  of  the  mean  square  deviation  or  sigma.  By  this  means  all 
scores  are  evaluated  in  terms  of  sigma  and  the  difference  between 
these  sigma  values  is  comparable  at  any  part  of  the  surface  of  dis- 
tribution. This  procedure  was  carried  out  for  both  tests  for  all 
ages.  It  would,  however,  be  rather  inconvenient  and  decidely  puz- 
zling to  the  average  teacher  to  be  asked  to  think  in  terms  of  plus 
and  minus  sigma,  and  particularly  so  when  we  are  handling  the 
results  of  two  tests  expressed  in  sigma  values  and  when  we  require 
the  difference  between  these  two  sigma  values  to  stand  for  the 
excess  or  deficiency  in  the  mental  test  over  the  educational. 

To  avoid  this  complexity  the  sigma  values  were  turned  into  a 
scale  of  so-called  index  numbers  running  from  0  to  100,  zero  being 
placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  distribution  and  100  at  the  other, 
and  50  corresponding  to  the  zero  point  of  the  normal  probability 
surface.  If  now  we  multiply  the  sigma  values  by  a  constant  and 
add  or  subtract  the  product  from  50  we  obtain  a  new  scale  of  num- 
bers, which  we  have  called  index  values.  These  values  are  all  posi- 
tive whole  numbers  and  the  teacher  can  readily  understand  their 
significance.  It  is  easy  for  her  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  a  mental 
index  of  50  and  an  educational  index  of  47  and  a  difference  between 
the  two  of  minus  three,  which  can  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
the  particular  child  is  three  points  lower  in  educational  attainment 
than  he  should  be  as  compared  with  his  native  ability.  And  further- 
more that  this  child  with  a  difference  of  — 3  is  not  nearly  so  poorly 
adjusted  as  another  child  who  shows  a  difference  of  — 12  after 
subtracting  his  educational  index  of  70  from  his  mental  index  of  82, 
even  although  the  mental  ability  and  educational  accomplishment 
of  the  latter  child  are  far  above  those  of  the  first  case.  In  other 
words,  the  teacher,  after  scoring  the  tests,  converts  the  scores  by 
means  of  a  table  into  index  values  and  the  significance  of  the  index 
values  is  explained  as  follows : 
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Index  Values 

Mental 

Educational 

Per  cent  oi 

0  to     19 

Dull 

Very  Poor 

2 

20  to    39 

Backward 

Poor 

23 

40  to     59 

Normal 

Average 

50 

60  to     79 

Bright 

Good 

23 

80  to  100 

Very  Bright 

Very  Good 

2 

That  is  to  say,  all  index  values  between  0  and  19  on  the  mental 
test  show  dull  mentality  and  on  the  educational  test  indicate  very 
poor  educational  accomplishment,  and  fall  among  the  lowest  2 
per  cent  of  the  cases  tested;  similarly  index  values  from  20  to  39 
indicate  backward  mentality  or  poor  educational  accomplishment 
and  fall  among  the  lower  23  per  cent  of  the  cases,  and  so  on.  The 
examiner  soon  becomes  familiar  with  this  table,  because  it  is  very 
easy  to  remember.  The  first  20  index  numbers  refer  to  the  lowest 
group,  the  next  20  to  the  lower  group,  the  next  20  to  the  average 
or  intermediate  group,  the  next  20  to  the  higher  group  and  the  top 
20  to  the  highest  group. 

The  Three  Ratings. — Having  given  the  two  tests  and  having  cal- 
culated the  indices  and  the  difference,  the  examiner  now  has  three 
valuable  ratings: 

1)  The  Mental  Index,  which  is  a  measure  of  the  native  ability  of 

the  child. 

2)  The  Educational  Index,  which  is  a  measure  of  the  school  attain- 

ment of  the  child. 

3)  The  Difference,  which  expresses  the  relationship  between  the 

two  previous  ratings. 

The  first  two  ratings  have  already  been  interpreted  and  the  mean- 
ing of  an  educational  or  mental  rating  is  now  thoroughly  familiar 
to  all  teachers.  The  new  rating  that  we  have  introduced  here  is  what 
we  have  called  the  Difference,  i.  e.,  the  difference  of  a  child's  stand- 
ing in  the  educational  and  mental  tests,  or  the  difference  between  his 
native  capacity  and  his  actual  accomplishment.  Such  a  rating  we 
believe  to  be  the  most  important  contribution  that  the  science  of 
mental  measurement  can  offer  to  the  educator.  This  Difference  is 
arrived  at  by  subtracting  the  mental  from  the  educational  index. 
If  the  mental  index  is  higher  the  Difference  is  marked  by  a  minus. 
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If  the  educational  index  is  higher  the  Difference  is  marked  by  a  plus. 
A  minus  difference  means  that  the  child  is  doing  less  educational 
work  than  he  has  the  ability  to  accomplish.  A  plus  difference  means 
that  he  is  doing  more  educationally  than  has  usually  been  accom- 
plished by  children  of  like  mentality.  Notice  the  signilicance  of 
the  plus  difference.  Because  our  educational  test  norms  are  based 
upon  what  is  actually  now  being  accomplished  by  a  fair  sampling  of 
school  children,  we  have  no  measure  of  what  ought  to  be  accom- 
plished under  ideal  conditions  where  each  child  is  working  up  to  the 
limit  of  his  capacity.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  set  up  any  such 
ideal  standard.  We,  therefore,  find  many  cases  with  a  plus  differ- 
ence and  this  means  that  these  cases  are  children  who  are  accom- 
plishing in  school  work  more  than  is  usually  accomplished  by  chil- 
dren of  like  intelligence. 

The  Significance  of  the  Difference  Ratings. — In  order  to  in  terpret 
these  Differences,  a  frequency  distribution  of  the  Differences  of  4303 
cases  was  made.  We  may  conveniently  divide  this  frequency  dis- 
tribution into  a  five-fold  grouping,  as  follows: 

Differences  Percentage  of  Cases 
—24  and  below  2.5 

—23  to  —  9  19.0 

—  8  to  +  8  53.5 

+  9  to  +23  22.0 

+24  and  above  3.0 

In  other  words,  Differences  ranging  from  minus  8  through  zero 
to  plus  8  are  found  in  about  50  per  cent  of  the  cases  and  are,  there- 
fore, not  significant.  This  is  the  condition  found  in  the  mass  of 
school  children  at  the  present  time,  and  without  assuming  this  to 
be  an  ideal  condition,  or  without  assuming  that  this  group  is  actually 
working  up  to  its  mental  capacity,  we  must,  nevertheless,  accept  the 
facts  and  from  this  basis  of  fact  work  toward  a  saving  of  the  waste 
of  intelligence  that  is  apparent  in  the  cases  showing  a  difference  of 
minus  9  or  below. 

The  21.5  per  cent  having  Differences  of  minus  9  or  below  are  obvi- 
ously marked  cases  of  wasted  intelligence.  They  have  ability  to  do 
much  better  and  for  some  reason  or  other  this  ability  is  not  being 
utilized.     It  is  the  business  of  the  school  to  find  out  the  reasons  and 
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to  stimulate  them  further.  There  may  be  many  reasons,  but,  one 
reason,  as  we  shall  see  in  our  second  paper,  is  the  very  obvious  one 
of  misplacement  in  grade.  Many  of  them  are  in  a  lower  grade  than 
they  ought  to  be.  Those  showing  Differences  of  minus  24  and  below 
make  up  about  2.5  per  cent  of  our  cases  and  are,  of  course,  the 
extreme  examples  of  mal-adjustment.  Prompt  study  of  these 
cases  is  needed.     They  show  the  extreme  of  wasted  intelligence. 

Those  showing  Differences  of  plus  9  and  above  are  children  who 
are  accomplishing  more  than  is  usually  expected  of  children  of  their 
mentality.  Again  there  are  many  reasons  for  this.  One  common 
reason  is  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  slower  child  in  order 
to  make  him  keep  pace  with  the  grade  suited  to  his  chronological 
age,  and  the  enormous  amount  of  extra  attention  and  especially 
skillful  teaching  that  is  lavished  on  this  child.  For  these  particular 
cases  that  show  Differences  of  plus  9  and  above,  we  believe  that  this 
emphasis  is  wrong.  It  is  false  economy  at  the  present  time  when  so 
much  more  intelligence  is  being  allowed  to  run  to  waste. 

The  significance  of  the  Difference  ratings  of  schools  will  be  some- 
what different  than  that  for  individuals,  because  the  Difference  of  a 
school  is  derived  from  the  median  mental  and  educational  indices  of 
all  the  children  in  the  school.  This  decreases  the  spread  of  differ- 
ence values.  In  all,  56  different  schools  were  tested  and  the  middle 
50  per  cent  show  differences  from  plus  3  to  minus  3.  For  schools  or 
classes  a  difference  of  medians  above  or  below  3  becomes  significant. 
All  such  schools  having  difference  values  greater  than  minus  3  show 
that  educational  attainment  is  too  far  below  mental  capacity  and 
improvement  should  be  expected. 

The  Grade  Rating. — Our  standardization  of  the  educational  testa 
has  not  been  restricted  to  an  age  standardization  merely.  We 
have  also  prepared  a  grade  standardization.  This  follows  the 
scheme  of  the  previous  standardization,  so  that  we  may  convert  any 
educational  score  into  an  educational  index  according  to  grade.  In 
doing  this  we  compare  the  score  obtained  by  a  specific  child  with  the 
other  scores  obtained  by  children  of  like  grade  and  read  off  the  index 
from  the  table.  The  indices  have  the  same  significance  as  before, 
namely,  0-19  meaning  very  poor  work  for  that  grade;  20-39  poor 
work ;  40-59,  average  work ;  60-79,  good  work ;  and  80-100,  very  good 
work. 

In  this  way  a  teacher  can  compare  children  or  classes  with  refer- 
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ence  to  their  grade  attainment.  As  we  shall  see,  this  educational 
grade  index  becomes  important  in  deciding  which  children  should 
be  skipped  or  accelerated. 

Mental  or  Educational  Age. — If  we  use  the  scheme  of  indices  as 
explained  above  there  is,  of  course,  no  need  to  convert  our  results 
into  mental  or  educational  ages.  Those  who  wish  to  do  this,  how- 
ever, can  readily  do  so  by  using  the  50  index  line  in  the  index 
table.  This  gives  the  median  scores  for  each  age.  Any  particular 
score  may  thus  be  converted  into  a  mental  age.  For  example,  if  a 
child  makes  a  score  of  290  and  if  this  is  the  median  for  age  11,  the 
mental  age  will  be  11.  We  may  interpolate  between  ages  and  arrive 
at  fractions  of  any  age.  In  exactly  the  same  way  we  may  compute 
an  educational  age  from  the  50  index  or  percentile  line  of  the  table 
of  educational  scores. 

Having  these  mental  and  educational  ages,  we  can  then  in  the 
usual  manner  calculate  an  intelligent  quotient  and  an  educa- 
tional quotient,  respectively.  We  may  then  use  this  I.  Q  and  E.  Q. 
for  any  purpose  we  wish.  The  I.  Q.  divided  by  the  E.  Q.  will  give 
us  a  ratio,  the  significance  of  which  will  be  similar  to  the  Differ- 
ence we  have  described  above,  only,  of  course,  the  values  will  cluster 
around  1.00,  ranging  upwards  and  downwards,  instead  of  clustering 
around  0  with  plus  and  minus  quantities.  The  conversion  of  scores 
into  mental  and  educational  ages  followed  by  the  calculation  of 
I.  Q.  and  E.  Q.  and  the  ratio  between  them,  involves  much  more 
work  than  the  conversion  of  scores  into  indices  and  the  simple  sub- 
traction of  these  indices.  No  advantage  is  gained  by  having  ages 
and  quotients,  and  we  recommend  the  use  of  indices  and  differences 
on  our  tests. 

The  Reliability  of  the  Tests. — One  measure  of  the  reliability  of  a 
test  is  the  amount  of  correspondence  between  the  rating  of  the  same 
children  tested  by  the  same  test  at  different  times.  The  degree  of 
reliability  will  be  influenced  by  the  homogeneity  of  the  mentality  of 
the  group  and  by  the  time  interval  between  the  two  testings.  The 
less  homogeneity  the  higher  will  be  the  correlation;  the  longer  the 
time  interval  the  lower  the  correlation. 

The  mental  tests  were  given  to  a  group  of  children  in  1918  shortly 
after  the  tests  had  been  devised.  The  same  group  were  given  the 
tests  again  in  1920.  This  group  consists  of  46  children  ranging  in 
chronological  age  from  10  to  14  in  1920,  in  mental  indices  from  28 
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to  81.  Both  the  1918  and  1920  tests  were  rated  in  accordance  with 
the  final  standardization.  What  we  are  interested  in  knowing  is 
to  what  extent  the  1918  ratings  are  valid  after  two  years  have 
elapsed.  Has  a  lapse  of  two  years  justified  the  ratings  given  in  the 
first  test?  The  coefiicient  of  correlation  between  the  two  tests  will 
denote  the  degree  of  correspondence  in  the  ratings  of  the  two  test- 
ings. The  correlation  between  the  mental  indices  gives  a  coefficient 
of  r=.72.  In  other  words,  the  index  that  a  child  receives  on  the 
mental  test  is  not  likely  to  change  much  even  after  the  lapse  of  two 
years. 

If  we  rank  the  46  cases  according  to  their  mental  indices  we  find 
that  the  correspondence  between  them  for  the  two  testings  is 
expressed  by  a  rank  coefficient  of  correlation  of  .77.  In  other  words, 
we  may  say  that  on  the  whole  a  child  does  not  vary  greatly  in  rank 
after  a  lapse  of  two  years.  Some  individual  cases  do  show  a  great 
change  in  rank,  while  others  maintain  the  same  ranks,  but  on  the 
whole  the  change  is  not  great. 

Of  the  46  cases,  26  showed  a  gain  in  their  mental  index  from  1918 
to  1920,  and  the  average  gain  for  these  26  was  6.5  points;  18  showed 
a  loss  in  mental  index,  and  the  average  loss  for  these  18  was  5.8 
points ;  while  2  had  exactly  the  same  index  in  both  years.  The  great- 
est change  in  mental  index  was  20  points.  This  was  made  by  a 
child  who  had  a  mental  index  of  27  in  1918  and  47  in  1920. 

The  correlation  between  the  crude  scores  obtained  on  the  tests 
will  not  be  as  great  as  that  between  the  mental  indices,  and  the 
longer  the  interval  between  any  two  testings  the  lower  will  the  cor- 
relation for  any  given  group  become.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
children  of  different  mental  ability  are  progressing  at  different  rates 
and  the  increase  in  crude  score  will  vary  according  to  the  mental 
ability  of  the  child.  The  Pearson  Product  Moment  correlation  for 
the  crude  scores  for  the  1918  and  1920  testings  is  50  and  the  rank 
correlation  is  58. 

We  may  sum  up  this  discussion  of  the  reliability  of  the  tests  by 
saying  that  they  show  a  remarkable  degree  of  correspondence  in  the 
ratings  of  the  children  after  a  long  period  of  time.  This  must  not 
be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  index  of  any  one  child  will 
remain  constant  over  a  long  period.  There  are  too  many  extraneous 
and  accidental  factors  at  work  in  group  testing  to  warrant  any  such 
statement.    Under  good  conditions,  however,  the  chances  seem  to  be 
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greatly  in  favor  of  rather  close  correspondence  even  after  as  long  an 
Interval  as  two  years. 

Agreement  with  Binet  Ratings. — For  300  children,  ranging  from 
the  3rd  to  the  6th  grade,  a  correlation  of  .47  was  obtained  between 
the  mental  index  on  the  mental  test  and  the  I.  Q.  on  the  Stanford 
Binel.  All  these  cases  were  tested  during  the  same  semester.  Thiscor- 
relation  between  a  30  minute  group  examination  and  the  thorough- 
going individual  examination  of  the  Stanford  Binet  is  very  satis- 
factory. We  must  bear  in  mind  also  the  radical  difference  between 
the  two  tests,  not  only  as  to  method  of  giving,  e.  g.  group  versus 
individual,  but  also  as  to  content,  e.  g.  non-language  absolutely 
versus  predominantly  language  responses. 

The  literary  and  scholastic  nature  of  the  Binet  test  seems  re- 
flected in  the  higher  correlation  between  the  indices  obtained  by 
the  same  group  of  children  on  the  Educational  Survey  Test  and 
the  I.  Q.  on  the  Binet.     In  this  case  the  coefficient  is  .52. 

The  correlation  between  absolute  achievement  on  both  tests  as 
expressed  by  crude  score  on  the  non-language  group  test  and  mental 
age  on  the  Binet  is  .80,  which  is  very  high  and  seems  to  show  that 
the  group  test  is  discriminating  well  between  different  degrees  of 
mental  ability. 

The  correlation  of  the  same  group  of  cases  between  mental  and 
educational  indices  is  .62,  which  shows  that  on  the  whole  educa- 
tional attainment  tends  to  go  with  mental  ability,  but  that  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  improvement,  and  therefore  plenty  of  work  for 
the  psychologist  to  do  in  helping  to  adjust  the  child  to  the  work  he 
requires. 

The  correlation  of  the  same  group  of  cases  between  the  Differ- 
ences and  the  I.  Q.s  is  .21.  This  shows  as  we  shall  demonstrate 
concretely  in  a  later  article,  that  we  find  children  of  all  degrees  of 
mental  ability  who  are  wasting  their  time  in  school  and  who  are 
not  working  up  to  their  real  mental  capacity. 

Summary. — 1)  We  have  tried  to  show  that  the  next  logical  step 
in  psychological  and  educational  measurement  is  the  combination 
of  mental  and  educational  tests. 

2)  We  have  prepared  two  group  tests,  an  educational  and  a 
mental,  to  measure  school  work  and  native  ability  respectively. 

3)  We  have  standardized  these  two  tests  and  worked  out  a 
simple  method  for  estimating  the  Difference  between  them. 
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4)  This  Difference  is  the  most  important  value  for  school  diag- 
nosis, because  it  expresses  the  relationship  between  achievement 
and  ability. 

5)  Untold  waste  in  mental  ability  is  brought  to  light  by  this 
method  of  study. 

6)  All  intelligent  school  supervision  will  have  to  take  account 
of  the  difference  between  ability  and  achievement  and  see  to  it  that 
the  educational  achievement  of  each  child  is  worthy  of  his  ability. 
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This  department  has  a  two-fold  function.  It  aims  to  serve  research 
workers  as  well  as  educators,  whose  work  brings  them  in  close  contact  with 
children  in  the  schools.  It  hopes  to  accomplish  this  service  by  suggesting 
research  studies,  which  will  meet  well-defined  school  needs. 

In  order  that  this  service  may  be  real  and  effective,  the  co-operation  of 
research  workers  and  school  people  is  desired.  Correspondence  with  reference 
to  the  following  questions  will  be  considered  in  selecting  topics  for  future 
discussions. 

a.  Which  of  the  studies  proposed  would  help  you  to  solve  a  practical 
problem  ? 

b.  What  topics  might  well  be  added  to  this  list?    Replies  may  be 
addressed  to  :    Miss  Laura  Zirbes,  646  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


A  PROBLEM  FOR  CAREFUL  RESEARCH: 

How   Does  the   Ability   to   Make   Rapid   Mental   Adjustments 
Affect  Test  Scores  and  Pupil  Achievements? 

The  proWem  stated  in  the  title  is  one  which  was  suggested  by  a 
number  of  class  room  situations  met  during  the  past  three  years. 
A  careful  inquiry  should  shed  light  on  a  question  which  has  many 
definite  bearings  on  teaching  practice  and  educational  outcomes. 

The  problem  first  took  definite  form  in  connection  with  the  use 
of  Courtis  practice  tests  in  arithmetic  in  nineteen  seventeen.  It 
has  since  become  significant  in  a  number  of  connections  with 
various  types  of  material.  A  brief  discussion  of  such  instances 
will  lead  to  a  definition  of  the  scope  of  the  problem  and  to  restate- 
ments in  terms  of  concrete  situations. 

Instances  from  Arithmetic. — The  Courtis  practice  materials  were 
being  used  in  grades  IV,  V  and  VI.  A  study  of  the  errors  made 
revealed  a  great  number  of  those  listed  by  Mr.  Courtis  in  the  hand- 
book which  accompanies  his  practice  material.  It  revealed  also 
mistakes  which  did  not  fall  under  any  of  the  headings  for  which 
practice  is  provided  in  the  test  series.  These  mistakes  were  most 
frequent  on  Test  A — Lesson  Thirteen.  This  indicated  that  there  was 
a  factor  in  Test  A  which  was  not  so  active  in  other  lessons.  The 
errors  of  a  great  number  of  pupils  are  so  similar  that  it  seemed 
possible  that  they  were  all  due  to  one  cause.    The  errors  in  question 
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were  of  this  sort.  The  snbtraction  examples  which  follow  addition 
examples  were  worked  as  addition.  The  multiplication  examples 
which  follow  the  subtraction  were  worked  either  as  addition  or  aii 
subtraction.  Tendencies  to  this  sort  of  error  were  also  noted  in 
parts  of  examples,  e.  g.  responses  to  6  X  4  were  10  or  2.  These  errors 
were  most  frequent  in  the  first  few  examples  of  each  kind.  There 
were  some  instances  of  pupils  catching  themselves  in  this  type  of 
error  after  a  few  examples  had  been  worked.  There  were  many 
cases  in  which  the  pupil  could  not  see  how  the  correct  answer  was 
possible  until  his  mistake  was  pointed  out. 

A  lesson  was  framed  to  give  training  in  changing  from  one  process 
to  the  other.  This  type  of  training  is  not  provided  in  Courtis 
practice  tests  1-12,  inclusive,  excepting  as  it  occurs  within  the 
process  of  long  division.  The  factor  in  question  was  played  up  in 
exaggerated  form.  Examples  from  Lessons  1-12,  inclusive,  were 
included.  Time  allowance  was  made  to  correspond  with  propor- 
tionate time  allowed  for  examples  in  the  respective  lessons  from 
which  they  were  taken.  Pupils  took  longer  to  work  this  lesson  or 
did  not  finish  in  the  prescribed  time.  The  practice  effects  noted 
were  increased  accuracy  and  increased  speed.  Test  A  was  then 
repeated  with  success  at  first  trial.  Courtis'  suggestion  is  that 
pupils  who  fail  to  pass  Test  A  need  practice  on  Lessons  1-12.  There 
was  a  strong  indication  that  it  is  more  economical  to  provide  an 
extra  practice  lesson  which  would  provide  a  type  of  training  re- 
quired by  Lesson  A  but  not  supplied  by  Lessons  1-12. 

The  Woody  arithmetic  tests  and  Courtis  Standard  Kesearch 
Test — Series  B  were  given  next.  There  were  types  of  error  in  the 
Woody  tests  not  found  in  the  Courtis  tests.  Analysis  showed  this 
to  be  due  to  the  grouping  of  similar  forms  in  the  Courtis  test,  and 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  Courtis  Test  the  process  could  hardly  be 
mistaken  due  to  the  character  of  the  examples  used  and  to  the 
grouping.  Each  part  of  the  Courtis  Test,  Series  B  could  be  worked 
with  no  reference  to  instructions  as  to  the  process  required  as  each 
process  is  put  in  a  separate  test.  This  test  then  neglects  absolutely 
a  factor  which  is  essential  to  success  in  Woody  tests  and  in  mixed 
process  review  lessons  and  tests.  The  Cleveland  tests  in  arithmetic 
similarly  ignore  this  factor,  although  the  process  cannot  always  be 
recognized  by  the  form  of  the  example.  A  mixed  test  was  made 
composed  of  examples  from  the  Cleveland  spiral  test.     Both  the 
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accuracy  and  speed  scores  were  reduced  by  including  different 
processes  in  one  test. 

These  are  the  indications  which  suggest  that  it  is  necessary  to 
train  and  test  a  skill  factor  which  contributes  to  success,  although 
it  is  not  distinctly  characterized  as  mathematical  ability. 

During  the  next  year  it  became  apparent  that  there  was  a  similar 
situation  and  need  for  training  due  to  the  varieties  of  examples^ 
within  each  process.  This  made  it  necessary  to  supplement  prac- 
tice material  provided  by  the  Courtis  tests  in  long  division  espe- 
cially. For  example,  tests  in  which  all  the  examples  had  zero  diffi- 
culties were  not  difficult  as  soon  as  this  fact  was  discovered.  The 
same  examples  mixed  with  others  in  which  there  was  no  zero  in 
the  quotient  showed  errors  which  yielded  to  training  with  lessons 
which  combined  in  one  test,  types  of  long  division  examples  from 
various  Courtis  practice  lessons.  A  type  of  example  not  provided 
in  any  of  the  tests  was  added  because  its  entire  omission  gave  the 
pupils  a  foreknowledge  or  check  on  accuracy  not  provided  in  other 
processes.    The  examples  with  remainders  are  the  ones  in  question. 

The  detailed  illustrations  from  the  field  of  arithmetic  make  it 
possible  to  suggest  more  briefly  the  points  at  which  a  similar  prob- 
lem is  presented  in  connection  with  other  types  of  subject  matter, 
and  suggest  investigation  and  experiment  with  may  lead  to 
solutions. 

Illustrations  from  Reading. — A  diagnostic  study  of  the  reading 
abilities  of  a  fourth  grade  class  was  made  during  1917-1918.  Diffi- 
culties found  were  often  due  to  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  child 
to  set  his  mind  for  the  particular  reading  task  in  hand,  or  to  the 
persistence  of  one  mental  set  through  different  types  of  reading. 
Concrete  instances  demonstrate  the  need  of  a  type  of  training 
which  will  affect  the  ability  to  make  mental  adjustments  rapidly 
and  to  see  the  necessity  of  change  in  mental  set  as  it  inheres  in 
situations. 

Pupils  had  very  little  silent  reading  experience.  When  the  first 
measurement  of  oral  and  silent  rate  was  made  there  was  very  little 
difference  between  the  two  scores  for  a  great  part  of  the  class. 
Some  of  the  differences  between  oral  and  silent  reading  were  ex- 
plained. Pupils  were  told  that  their  lips  might  rest — silent  reading 
is  done  by  the  eyes  and  the  mind.  Words  are  changed  to  pictures 
instead  of  sounds.     Differences  were  illustrated,  but  no  other  in- 
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struction  was  given.  Pupils  were  re-tested  and  there  appeared 
variations  which  indicated  that  the  mere  consciousness  of  a  need 
of  change  in  mental  set  had  an  effect  on  rate  of  silent  reading. 
Comprehension  was  checked  so  that  the  pupils  were  really  reading 
at  a  faster  rate  silently,  although  the  explanation  made  no  mention 
of  rate  of  reading.  After  this  test,  training  designed  to  build  up 
a  number  of  silent  reading  "sets"  rather  than  one  was  devised. 
Pupils  were  first  given  reading  material  which  they  were  told  to 
read  with  no  further  instructions  as  to  the  purpose  of  reading. 
They  were  then  asked  questions  all  of  which  could  hardly  be  an- 
swered by  a  pupil  who  had  maintained  one  "set"  during  the  entire 
reading.  The  need  of  change  was  made  inherent  in  the  material, 
but  the  pupils  did  not  see  it. 

The  same  material  was  repeated  while  pupils  realized  that  their 
reading  had  not  been  effective.  They  were  asked  to  check  or  under- 
line parts  of  the  material  which  they  had  not  noticed  before. 

Next,  a  four  part  test  involving  change  of  set  was  devised.  The 
first  part  was  a  very  simple  little  story.  The  next  was  worded  so 
that  the  sentences  were  not  simple,  although  the  words  were  not 
difficult.  The  next  was  an  easy  rhyme  in  which  there  was  consid- 
erable repetition.  The  next  was  a  problem.  Each  part  was  timed 
separately.  There  were  some  pupils  whose  rates  in  the  four  parts 
were  nearly  equal.  The  more  effective  readers  judged  by  other 
comprehension  and  reproduction  tests  were  those  who  varied  their 
rate  to  suit  the  type  of  material.  This  indicated  that  there  was  a 
possible  need  of  training  in  mental  adjustment  of  this  sort. 

Analysis  of  the  oral  errors,  which  might  have  a  bearing  on  com- 
prehension, raised  problems  with  regard  to  the  possible  defects 
of  training  which  over-emphasizes  one  mental  set.  Some  pupils 
disregarded  word  endings;  others  habitually  read  word  by  word 
without  grouping  into  phrases;  others  skipped  little  words  and 
went  on  regardless  of  meanings  which  were  mutilated.  Others 
were  so  intent  on  getting  mental  pictures  and  pleasurable  expe 
rience  that  they  paid  no  attention  to  precise  words  and  often  made 
interpretations  which  were  not  inherent  in  the  text. 

Brief  Suggestions  from  Other  Subjects. — It  will  be  necessary  to 
refer  only  briefly  to  the  influence  of  mental  set  on  spelling  achieve- 
ment. Pupils  who  spell  well  when  spelling  is  uppermost  in  con- 
sciousness, become  very  inefficient  spellers  in  circumstances  which 
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demand  the  presence  of  other  factors.  Words  learned  for  a  given 
test  or  lesson  can  often  not  be  recalled  because  the  "set"  in  which 
they  were  acquired  was  not  conducive  to  recall  under  other  condi- 
tions. 

Brief  references  to  illustrations  from  geography  illustrate  the 
necessity  for  rapid  mental  adjustment  in  problem-solving  wherever 
it  occurs.  For  example,  pupils  were  asked  to  outline  the  topics 
to  be  taken  up  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence.  Over  half  of  them 
arranged  topics  with  reference  to  another  order.  The  preceding 
problem  involved  an  arrangement  of  states  as  to  their  importance 
in  a  given  industry.  This  "set"  persisted.  In  another  instance  a 
pupil  was  asked  to  list  the  steps  in  a  process.  The  work  which  had 
immediately  preceded  the  question  dealt  with  more  general  con- 
ceptions— namely,  climate,  location  and  soil  condition.  The  answer 
given  was  in  terms  of  the  previous  discussion. 

Problems. — Some  of  the  problems  which  grew  out  of  these  and 
similar  experiences  could  profitably  be  made  the  subject  of  further 
study,  and  will,  therefore,  be  stated  in  conclusion. 

1.  To  what  extent  does  "mental  set"  influence  performance  in 
standard  subject  tests? 

2.  Kapid  mental  adjustment  is  required  by  Binet  Tests.  If  it 
is  an  intelligence  factor  which  is  affected  by  training  as  well  as  by 
age  and  development,  how  would  general  training  in  rapid  mental 
adjustment  affect  Binet  test  scores  ? 

3.  To  what  extent  must  training  of  this  ability  be  special  train- 
ing and  to  what  extent  does  it  transfer? 

4.  If  drill  devices  are  constructed  from  an  analysis  of  functions 
into  special  habits,  is  it  possible  that  an  over  training  in  special 
habits  isolated  for  drill  purposes  contributes  a  mental  "set"  which 
must  later  be  broken  up? 

5.  What  would  lead  pupils  to  put  forth  conscious  effort  in  devel- 
oping this  ability? 

6.  To  what  extent  can  training  involve  a  setting  off  of  a  group 
of  reactions  which  is  not  peculiar  to  the  special  training  itself, 
but  which  is  a  factor  in  other  situations  where  that  special  habit 
must  function? 
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PROBLEMS    SUGGESTED    FOR    DISCUSSION   IN 
SUCCEEDING  ISSUES. 

How  Do  Attitudes  Affect  School  Progress? 

Indications  of  the  insufficiency  of  intelligence  tests  as  prognostic 
devices.  The  possibility  of  improving  attitudes  and  the  relative 
constancy  of  the  intelligence  quotient.  Consequent  importance  of 
the  study  of  the  effect  of  attitudes  on  school  results. 

What  Can  Be  Learned  From  the  Manifestations  of  Nervous  Ex- 
haustion in  School  Children? 

Possible  causes.  What  school  experiences  are  apt  to  draw  heavily 
on  nerve  force?  How  can  the  nervous  equilibrium  be  re-established 
and  maintained?  Individual  differences.  Factors  beyond  school 
control. 

What  Are  the  Situations  in  Which  Reading  Functions? 

The  scope  of  training  in  the  intermediate  grades.  Present  tend- 
encies as  noted  in  new  texts  and  studies.    The  next  step. 

What  Is  the  Significance  of  the  Varied  Types  of  Imagery  Used  in 
Problem  Solving? 

Problem  suggested  by  one  test  given  to  groups  differing  in  age 
and  grade.  Possible  effects  on  curriculum  and  learning  of  indi- 
viduals. 

Lincoln  School  of  Teachers  College.  L.  Zirbes. 


NOTES  ON  ARTICLES  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY  IN  CURRENT  ISSUES  OF 
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Intelligence  of  Troops  Infected  With  Hookworm  vs.  Those  Not  Infected. 
Garry  C.  Myers.  Pedagogical  Seminary,  1920,  27,  211-241.  Those  infected 
found  to  be  of  lower  intelligence  on  the  average  than  those  not  infected.  The 
evidence  does  not  prove  that  hookworm  is  the  cause  of  inferior  intelligence. 
Urges  health  education. 

Intelligence  at  Senescence.  M.  F.  Beeson.  Journal  Applied  Psychology, 
1920,  December,  219-235.  A  study  of  the  intelligence  and  education  of .  in- 
mates of  public  homes  for  the  aged.    An  average  I.Q.  of  83  was  found. 

A  Short  Point  Scale  for  Mental  Measurement.  Esther  Reedy  and  James  W. 
Bridges.  Journal  Applied  Psychology,  1920,  December,  258-262.  Description 
of  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  Yerkes-Bridges  Point  Scale. 

A  Standardization  and  Weighting  of  Two  Hundred  Analogies.  Rudolph 
Pintner  and  Samuel  Renshaw.  Journal  Applied  Psychology,  1920,  December, 
263-273. 

Tentative  Norms  in  the  Rational  Learning  Test.  Joseph  Peterson.  Journal 
Applied  Psychology,  1920,  December,  250-257. 

The  Accomplishment  Quotient.  Raymond  Franzen.  Teachers  College  Rec- 
ord, 1920,  21,  432-440.  The  theory  and  practice  of  basing  school  marks  upon 
the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  Educational  Quotient  by  the  Intelli- 
gence Quotient,  thus  displaying  in  terms  of  percentage  the  relation  of  actual 
progress  to  possible  progress. 

Table  for  Computing  Mean  Individual  Scores  in  Educational  Scales.  Marvin 
J.  Van  Wagenen.    Teachers  College  Record,  1920,  21,  441-451. 

An  Attem,pt  to  Measure  the  Comparative  Importance  of  General  Intelligence 
and  Certain  Character  Traits  in  Contributing  to  Success  in  School.  S.  L. 
Pressey.  Elementary  School  Journal,  November,  1920,  220-229.  Deals  with 
health,  "school  attitude,"  preparation  and  ability  as  factors  which  condition 
success  in  school  and  success  on  a  scale  of  intelligence. 

Chicago  Intelligence  Test  in  Harrison  Technical  High  School.  O.  Winter. 
School  Review,  December,  1920,  772-775.  High  School  freshmen  tested  and 
grouped  in  teaching  sections  by  the  Chicago  Group  Intelligence  Test.  Mod- 
erate correlations  shown  between  tests  results  and  other  measures  of  school 
ability  like  "marks." 

Problem-Solving  or  Practice  in  Thinking  {III).  S.  C.  Parker.  Elementary 
School  Journal,  November,  1920,  174-188.     Third  of  a  series  of  four  articles 
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which  consist  of  (1)  account  of  the  place  of  problem-solving  in  everyday  life; 

(2)  two  sample  lessons  from  the  University  of  Chicago  Elementary  School; 

(3)  "how  great  problem-solvers  think." 

Value  of  the  Controlled  Mental  Summary  As  a  Method  of  Studying.  S.  L. 
Pressey  and  L.  W.  Pressey.     School  and  Society,  November  27,  1920,  531-534. 

Measuring  the  "Usefulness"  of  Tests  in  Solving  School  Problems.  S.  L. 
Pressey  and  L.  W.  Pressey.    School  and  ociety,  November  27,  1920,  581-534. 

The  Educahility  Level  of  Five-Year-Old  Children.  G.  G.  Ide.  The  Psycho 
logical  Clinic,  May,  1920,  13,  p.  146-173.  An  intensive  investigation  of  the 
mental  abilities  of  two  groups  of  kindergarten  children  with  prognostic  sug- 
gestions.   Clinical  histories  of  many  cases  are  given. 

Some  Volititional  Patterns  Revealed  by  the  Will-Profile.  June  E.  Downey. 
Journal  Experimental  Psychology,  1920,  3,  281-302.  A  method  of  measuring 
certain  temperamental  rates  with  which  measures  of  intelligence  may  be 
supplemented. 

Clinical  Method  As  a  Method  in  Experimental  Education.  Frank  N.  Free- 
man. Journal  Applied  Psychology,  1920,  December,  126-142.  Some  reflections 
upon  the  relationship  between  group  and  individual  study  as  a  method  of 
educational  investigation ;  an  illustration  of  the  individual  study  of  a  case 
of  "word  blindness'  and  a  statement  of  some  of  the  advantages  of  such  a 
method. 

''The  Attempt  to  Teach."  Gladys  E.  Poole.  Psychological  Clinic,  May,  1920, 
p.  173-190.  Diagnosis  by  means  of  mental  and  educational  tests  and  the 
method  of  clinical  teaching  of  five  cases  of  backwardness  in  reading. 

Esthetics.  Rudolph  Pintner.  Psychological  Bulletin,  1920,  17,  331-335.  A 
summary  of  articles  appearing  during  the  last  year.  Includes  articles  on 
aesthetic  appreciation  of  children,  measures  of  musical  talent,  etc. 

The  Psychology  of  the  Thrill.  Irving  R.  Kaiser.  Pedagogical  Seminary, 
1920,  27,  243-281.  A  theory  that  emotions,  instincts,  interests,  will,  etc.,  are 
but  means  whereby  thrills  are  sought  and  experienced ;  and  which,  in  being 
experienced,  afford  us  temporary  relief  from  the  feelings  of  stress  which  are 
brought  about  by  the  repression  which  civilization  has  placed  upon  our  more 
primitive  desires  and  actions. 

Opportunities  for  College  Graduates  in  Psychological  Examining  in  Social 
Service  Work  and  Education.  Mildred  Francis  Baxter.  Journal  Applied  Psy- 
chology, 1920,  December,  207-219.  A  survey  of  positions  now  open  to  women 
trained  in  psychology,  with  an  estimate  of  future  possibilities. 

Racial  Differences  in  Mental  Fatigue.  Thos.  M.  Garth.  Journal  Applied 
Psychology,  1920,  December,  235-245.  Indians  are  less  susceptible  to  mental 
fatigue  as  tested  than  whites,  who  are  less  susceptible  than  negroes. 

Work,  Fatigue  and  Inhibition.  F,  C.  Dockeray.  Psychological  Bulletin, 
1920,  17,  322-330.  Summaries  of  articles  on  the  psychology  and  physiology  of 
work,  etc.,  which  have  appeared  during  the  past  year. 
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I.     Books  and  Monographs  in  Applied  and  General  Psychology. 

The  Psychology  and  Education  of  Subnormal  Children:  A  Book 
for  Teachers. — ^With  the  rapid  extension  of  special  classes  for  the 
education  of  subnormal  children  has  developed  an  increasing  demand 
for  teachers  who  are  specially  trained  both  in  the  psychology  and 
teaching  of  such  children.  A  recent  volume  by  Leta  S.  Hollingworth 
is  written  primarily  for  such  teachers/  It  gives  an  exceptionally 
good  account  of  the  "educational  psychology"  of  subnormal  chil- 
dren with  the  essentials  of  the  physiological,  medical  and  legal 
aspects  of  the  subject.  The  causes  of  mental  deficiency,  the  nature 
of  individual  differences,  the  means  of  identification,  classification, 
definitions,  the  proportion  of  defectives  among  delinquents,  prosti- 
tutes, unemployed,  school  laggards,  etc.,  the  physical  traits,  the 
nature  of  mental  growth  and  maturity,  special  abilities  and  other 
features  of  feeblemindedness  are  adequately  discussed. 

Two  important  chapters  deal  with  the  causes  and  prevention  of 
mental  deficiency;  the  effects  of  heredity,  alcoholism,  toxins, 
sensory  defects,  tonsils  and  adenoids,  malnutrition,  hookworm, 
malasia,  injuries  to  nervous  tissues,  syphilis,  glandular  defects  and 
the  like.  Speech  defects,  hysteria,  dementia  praecox  and  other 
nervous  and  mental  disorders  which  may  complicate  mental  de- 
ficiency are  briefly  considered. 

The  book  emphasizes  the  educational  aspects  of  subnormality. 
The  defective  is  found  to  be  more  like  the  normal  child  in  physical 
size  and  strength,  in  sensory  acuity  and  in  motor  control,  hence  the 
emphasis  upon  sensorimotor  instruction.  The  defective  is  found 
to  resemble  the  normal  child  in  instincts  and  emotions.  His  im- 
pulses are  strong,  but  the  capacity  to  acquire  control  of  them, 
weak.  With  the  feebleminded,  "moral  training  takes  place  only 
through  the  formation  of  specific  habits.'^  However,  the  author 
makes  it  clear  that  the  learning  of  the  feebleminded  is  not  different 
in  kind  from  the  learning  of  the  normal  child  of  the  same  mental 
age.    In  general,  the  procedure  is  the  same,  the  rate  is  the  same, 

♦This  department  is  conducted  this  month  by  A.  I.  Gates  and  H,  O.  Rugg. 
^Leta   S.   Hollingworth.     The  Psychology  of  Subnormal   Children.     New  York  :   Mac- 
millan,  1920.    Pp.  XIX  +  288. 
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the  amount  of  transfer  the  same.  It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that 
differences  in  emotional  reaction,  in  habits,  kind  of  information 
found  in  two  children,  one  feebleminded,  one  normal,  both  of  mental 
age  8,  are  to  be  expected.  Likewise  their  equal  capacity  to  learn 
is  only  temporary  since  the  growth,  mentally,  is  different,  hence 
the  necessity  for  special  classes  or  special  schools,  the  history, 
organization  and  conduct  of  which  are  reviewed.  The  mental  level 
ulutimately  reached  by  the  defective  is  subnormal,  so  different 
content  to  some  extent,  and  different  educational  and  vocational 
aims  than  those  of  the  customary  school  are  demanded.  The  book 
includes  what  is  useful  for  the  teacher  of  special  classes  or  for  the 
teacher  of  such  teachers.  Each  chapter  is  followed  by  an  excellent 
list  of  references.  The  material  throughout  is  well  organized  an<^» 
skillfully  written. 

Books  Dealing  With  Mental  Disorders  and  Mental  Hygiene. — 
Books  dealing  with  mental  disorders,  their  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment, especially  from  various  branches  of  the  Freudian  School, 
have  been  flowing  from  the  press  within  recent  years.  Already 
psycho-analysis  is  being  urged  as  a  means  of  solving  educational 
problems  by  applications  of  the  method  to  children.  Jeliffe  (The 
Technique  of  Psycho-analysis,  1918)  states  that  "a  new  science  and 
application  of  pedagogy  are  being  reared  upon  the  data  obtained 
by  psycho-analysis."  The  theories  underlying  most  of  their  sys- 
tems are  in  most  respects  not  in  harmony  with  the  accepted  prin 
ciples  of  experimental  and  systematic  psychology,  but  psychologists 
have  been  slow  to  print  thoroughgoing  evaluations  of  these  doc- 
trines. Dunlap^  has  given  us  a  timely  and  critical  evaluation  of  the 
outstanding  theories  and  practices  of  the  Freud- Jung-Adler  schools. 
Psycho-analysis  is  the  "most  important  mystical  movement  of  the 
nineteenth  century"  and  "the  most  significant  feature  of  mysticism 
which  comes  strangely  to  the  surface  in  the  Freudian  school  is  its 
antipathy  to  experimentation." 

Chapter  I  presents  a  brief  history  and  description  of  mysticism 
with  which  psycho-analysis  is  identified.  Chapter  II  gives  an  ex 
cellent  exposition  of  the  important  postulates  of  the  several  sys- 
tems, with  evidence  of  the  continued  appearance  of  logical  falla- 
cies, the  disregard  of  accumulated  scientific  data,  and  an  almost 


^Knisrht  Dunlap.    Mtisticism,  Freudianism  and  Scientific  Psychology.    St.  Louis  :    C.  V. 
Mosby  Co.,  1920.    Pp.  173. 
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complete  disregard  of  the  recognized  methods  of  scientific  procedure 
and  proof.  In  the  third  chapter  the  psycho-analysists  are  given, 
it  appears,  some  much  needed  first  lessons  in  scientific  methods 
followed  by  an  exposition  of  some  elementary  facts  concerning  the 
nervous,  muscular  and  glandular  mechanisms,  instincts,  emotions, 
ideas,  the  laws  of  habit  formation,  etc.  The  book, is  apparently 
directed  to  the  "general  reader,"  but  many  pages  will  be  specially 
useful  to  the  student  of  education  and  psychology. 

Destructive  criticism  is  important,  and  just  now  much  needed, 
in  this  field,  but  constructive  contributions  from  the  ranks  of 
psychologists  are  even  more  to  be  desired.  Hollingworth,"  as  a 
result  of  his  experiences  as  director  of  the  psychological  service  of 
the  U.  S.  A.,  General  Hospital  No.  30,  at  Plattsburg,  has  given  ua 
the  most  complete  study  of  certain  types  of  the  functional  neurosis 
which  has  appeared.  The  work  is  important  because  the  examina- 
tions in  most  cases  were  elaborate  and  because  probably  two-thirds 
of  the  group  of  the  1200  soldier  patients  presented  persistent  psy- 
choneurotic symptoms  which  were  not  severe  enough  to  lead  them 
to  seek  treatment  under  conditions  of  ordinary  civil  life.  The 
book  discloses  the  methods  and  tools  employed  by  the  psychologi- 
cal service  in  diagnosis  and  remedial  treatment,  together  with  a 
summary  of  statistical  findings.  For  the  first  time,  measures  of 
the  general  intelligence  level  of  such  cases  are  provided,  the  average 
mental  age  being  11.7  years,  nearly  two  and  a  half  years  below  that 
of  the  average  soldier.  These  age  distributions  show  a  striking 
parallel  with  educational  attainments;  26  per  cent  received  no 
schooling,  but  15  per  cent  reached  the  8th  grade  and  but  4.4  per 
cent  graduated  from  High  School.  When  the  cases  were  grouped 
according  to  symptoms:  Group  I,  including  those  whose  symptoms 
were  physical,  i.  e.,  fits,  tremors,  stuttering,  seizures,  paralyses, 
sensory  disturbances,  blindness,  cardiac  troubles,  etc.;  Group  III, 
those  whose  s^^mptoms  were  definitely  psychic  or  suhjectivey  such 
as  fears,  worries,  anxieties,  obsessions,  psychasthenia,  nightmares, 
emotional  disturbances,  aboulias,  depressions,  etc.;  and  Group  II, 
those  suffering  from  both  types  of  symptoms,  and  doubtful  cases 
with  such  symptoms  as  headache,  insomnia,  chills,  fatigue  and 
fainting,  a  hierarchy  of  mental  levels  was  found.     For  Group  I, 


3H.  L.  HoUingworth.    The  Psychology  of  the  Functional  Neuroses.    New  York  :    Apple- 
ton,  1920.    Pp.  XIII  +  259. 
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the  average  mental  age  was  10.9  years;  Group  II,  12.0,  and  Group 
III,  14.5.  Differences  in  specific  Symptoms  are  directly  related  to 
differences  in  mental  level;  the  dullest  displaying  somatic  dis- 
orders chiefly,  those  of  slightly  higher  level  displaying  more  strictly 
neurasthenic  traits,  while  in  the  upper  range  are  found  the  more 
exclusively  mental  and  psychasthenic  symptoms. 

The  book  includes  a  wealth  of  statistical  information  from  the 
use  of  the  Wood  worth  Psychoneurotic  Inventory,  the  change  of 
symptoms  following  the  armistice,  the  "scattering"  of  mental  abili- 
ties, army  rank  distributions,  occupational  and  geographical  dis- 
tributions, and  evaluations  of  tests  and  methods.  The  data  are 
analyzed  and  out  of  them  has  developed  a  theory  of  the  mechanisms 
involved  in  psychoneurotic  conditions.  It  is  the  simple  and  well 
known  mechanism  of  associative  shifting  or  the  "redintegrative 
mechanism"  which  has  long  been  fundamental  in  our  explanations 
of  perception  and  other  integrated  reactions.  ABCD,  etc.,  ele- 
ments of  a  complex  situation,  some  or  all  of  them,  produce  a  com- 
plex response  XYZ.  Later  the  common  element  C,  met  among 
other  stimuli,  F.G.H.,  "redintegrates"  XYZ  and  later  H,  associated 
with  C  in  the  second  case,  appearing  alone  with  J.K.L.  redinte- 
grates the  response  again.  The  theory  is  discussed  in  detail  and 
that  it  may  be  readily  substituted  for  such  mystical  or  pictorial 
concepts  as  "sphoning  of  the  affect,"  "repression  into  the  uncon- 
scious," "transfer  of  libido,"  etc.,  is  suggested.  The  explanation 
here  offered  is  simple  enough  to  satisfy  the  rigid  requirements  of 
the  law  of  parsimony;  it  merits  careful  consideration  and  test  in 
the  hands  of  professional  workers.  It  promises  to  be  the  most 
important  theoretical  contribution  in  this  field  within  recent  years. 

Significant  details  of  two  years'  experience  as  an  independent 
clinical  psychologist  are  given  in  a  brief  account  by  Martin,* 
formerly  Professor  of  Psychology  at  Stanford  University.  An 
outline  of  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment,  largely  educational, 
with  representative  case  studies  is  given.  The  book  contains  little 
new  theory,  practice  being  based  on  the  principles  of  the  Freudian 
School  and  indirectly  on  the  methods  of  experimental  psychology, 
with  a  rather  unusual  reliance  upon  transfer  effects.  The  psychol- 
ogist may  doubt  the  value  of  many  of  the  remedial  exercises  that 
are  suggested  despite  the  appearance  of  cures.     As  Janet  reminds 


*LiUian  J,  Martin.    Mental  Hygiene.    Baltimore  :    Warwick  and  York.  1920.  Pp.  VI  +  : 
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us,  "The  temple  of  ^sculapius  has  cured  thousands  of  patients; 
Lourdes  has  cured  thousands  of  patients;  animal  magnetism  haa 
cured  thousands  of  patients;  Christian  Science  has  cured  thou- 
sands of  patients — and  psycho-analysis  has  cured  thousands  of  pa- 
tients.— It  is  extremely  difficult  to  eliminate  other  influences  which 
may  have  modified  the  disease."  Suggestion,  stimulation,  encour- 
agement, sympathy,  ridicule  or  other  incidents  within  or  outside 
the  control  of  the  practitioner,  rather  than  the  pictures,  the  gym- 
nastics, the  music  or  practice  on  control  of  imagery  may  have  been 
the  cause. 

A  conventional  classification  and  statement  of  principles  of 
causation  and  treatment  of  mental  disorders  will  be  found  in  a 
recent  syllabus  prepared  by  Charles  B.  Thompson." 

A  New  Manual  of  Mental  Tests. — The  scientific  movement  in 
education  would  be  much  enhanced  if  "directors  of  research,"  and 
designers  of  intelligence  and  educational  tests  would  apply  the  type 
of  careful  procedure  and  cautious  interpretation  which  the  authors 
of  the  new  Dewey-Child-Kuml  test  manual  have  employed.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  reason  to  believe  that  we  "scientific  educational- 
ists" are  developing  a  rather  crude  and  uncritical  procedure — espe- 
cially so,  in  our  hasty  publication  of  tests  and  test  results;  in  our 
slip-shod  making  and  testing  of  hypotheses  (many  of  us  never 
bother  to  make  them  in  our  investigations  and  studies)  and  in  our 
naive  interpretation  of  "correlations,"  "probable  errors,"  forms  of 
distribution  and  the  like.  This  new  book^  will  serve  as  a  fine 
stimulus  to  more  careful  work  in  the  testing  field.  These  workers, 
leaders  in  a  wider  co-operative  group,  have  tried  out,  assembled 
into  a  working  unit,  and  have  standardized  in  a  preliminary  way 
a  number  of  new  mental  tests,  together  with  groups  of  tests  al- 
ready in  current  use.  Their  purpose  was  to  discover  if  an  indi- 
vidual analysis  (of  normal  pupils)  can  be  made  'by  tests,  not  from 
them:  an  analysis  which  is  definitely  the  outcome  of  purely  ob- 
jective test  results.  In  addition  to  using  such  available  tests  as  the 
Binet,  the  Yerkes-Bridges  Point  Scale,  the  WooUey  Identification 
of  Forms,  the  Healey  Picture  Completion  test  and  the  like,  the 
group  (especially  Miss  Dewey  and  Professor  Hayes)  have  devised 
a  number  of  new  tests.  These  include  such  examples  as:  cart  con- 
struction, narrative  pictures,  needle  threading,  nail  driving,  etc. 


^Charles  B.  Thompson.    Mental  Disorders.    Baltimore  :    Warwick  and  York.  1920.    Pp.  48. 
«Dewey,  E.,  Child,  E.,  and  Ruml,  B.    Methods  and  Results  of  Testing  School  Children. 
New  York  :    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company,  1920.    Pp.  XII  +  176. 
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The  testing  was  done  with  individual  children,  the  time  of  test- 
ing varying  from  five  to  six  periods,  from  twenty-five  to  forty-five 
minutes  each.  From  these  tests  an  abbreviated  maturity  scale 
was  prepared,  one  for  boys,  another  for  girls.  The  one  for  boys 
consisted  of  seven  tests;  that  for  girls  of  six  tests.  In  making 
this  scale  the  writers  avoided  the  assumptions  which  underly  the 
different  age-grade  scales  in  current  use — namely,  "that  a  test 
situation  gets  at  the  essential  factors  in  general  intelligence  and 
that  tests  highly  correlated  with  their  own  total  were  necessary 
functions  in  identifying  intelligence."  They  have  so  selected  their 
tests  that  they  do  not  overlap,  and  wdth  reference  to  a  measurable 
criterion  outside  the  test  series.  They  have  stated  the  scores  in 
terms  of  relation  of  each  child's  deviation  from  the  average  to  the 
standard  deviation  of  his  age  group. 

Test  scores  and  norms  are  reported  in  detail,  together  with  dia- 
grams showing  the  complete  distribution  of  scores  made  on  each 
test.  The  statistical  methods  employed  are  unique  for  such  pub- 
lications. For  the  first  time  definite  use  has  been  made  of  the 
regression  equation  in  stating  scores  and  norms.  They  report  the 
regression  of  "scores  on  age"  instead  of  using  the  commoner  method 
of  giving  the  arithmetic  mean  (or  median).  They  did  this  so  that 
erratic  effects  obtained  by  sampling  would  be  neutralized. 

We  have  held  up  this  manual  as  a  useful  model  of  scientific  pre 
cision  in  formulating  and  standardizing  tests.  (Its  cautious  inter- 
pretations also  set  an  example  in  the  treatment  of  test  material.) 
We  would  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  is  a  useful  example  of  scien 
tific  technique  and  nothing  more.  We  would  not  have  it  thought 
that  we  believe  that  the  procedure  and  results  can  be  employed  in 
public  schools  today.  They  cannot.  They  are  administratively 
impossible.  At  the  present  time  probably  not  twenty-five  educa- 
tionalists in  America  can  interpret  and  use  its  procedure  and  re- 
sults correctly  without  further  careful  statistical  training.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  obtain  from  this  little  book  (impracticable 
as  it  may  be  today)  an  object  lesson  for  the  improvement  of  our 
investigational  technique  and  of  our  own  mental  attitudes  toward 
rigorous  scientific  work  in  education. 

The  Eyesight  of  School  Children.  A  treatment  of  the  problem  of 
vision  in  the  schools  of  an  authoritative  character  and  more  com- 
plete than  the  conventional  chapter  in  books  on  hygiene,  is  needed. 
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Berkowitz^  has  fulfilled  this  need  by  presenting  a  summary  of  facts 
concerning  prevalent  eye  defects  with  a  series  of  recommendations 
concerning  diagnosis  and  treatment  which  have  been  approved  by 
a  committee  of  leading  oculists  and  ophthalmologists.  The  rela- 
tion of  day  and  artificial  lighting  systems,  the  arrangement  of 
desks,  interior  decorations,  blackboards,  etc.,  to  the  hygiene  of 
vision  are  samples  of  problems  which  are  treated. 

II.  BOOKS  AND  REPORTS  IN  EDUCATION. 

Two  New  Books  on  the  Elementary  School  Curriculum. — Two 
books  have  appeared  recently  which  deal  with  the  reorganization 
of  the  elementary  school  curriculum.*' '  The  writer  of  each  one  has 
spent  some  years  in  the  reorganization  of  school  curricula.  Each 
writer  is  applying  the  best  there  is  in  the  James-Dewey-Thorndike 
pragmatic  and  social  philosophy  and  psychology.  While  both 
books  plead  for  "reorganization,"  yet  the  two  are  nearly  as  unlike 
as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be. 

Professor  Bonser  agrees  with  Professor  Meriam  that  it  is 
"ideally  desirable"  to  organize  a  curriculum  about  activities  rather 
than  subjects;  that  people's  activities  shall  be  so  utilized  that  "the 
curriculum  shall  directly  emerge  from  them  and  hence,  fit  for 
them.'*  The  curriculum  emerges  as  "a  series  of  purposeful  activi- 
ties," and  is  the  "means  of  providing  them."  Each  of  these  two 
books  aims  to  do  what  our  pragmatic  and  social  philosophy  has 
been  preaching  for  a  generation:  that  is,  construct  a  curriculum 
completely  on  the  criterion  of  social  worth.  "Only  as  the  knowl- 
edge, habits  and  attitudes,  and  appreciations  developed  in  the 
school  are  operative  in  meeting  the  problems  of  life  are  they  of  any 
worth."    To  this  statement  they  will  both  subscribe. 

Striking  differences  appear  in  the  applications  which  the  two 
men  make  of  their  theories.  While  it  is  "ideally  desirable,"  yet 
Professor  Bonser  thinks  it  is  "practically"  impossible  to  completely 
organize  a  curriculum  about  "activities."  His  method  is  to  lead 
school  men  gradually  to  change  their  procedure.  So  we  find,  in  his 
book,  a  discussion  of  all  the  established  school  subjects.    His  device 


^J.  H.  Berkowitz.  The  Eyesight  of  School  Children.  Washington ;  Govt.  Printing 
Office,  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  65,  1920.     Pp.  V  +  128. 

^Bonser,  F.  G.  The  Elementary  School  Curriculum.  New  York :  Macmillan,  1920. 
Pp.  XVI  +  446. 

"Meriam,  J.  L.,  Child  Life  and  the  Curriculum.  Yonkers:  World  Book  Co.,  1920. 
Pp.  XII  +  538. 
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for  effecting  change  gradually  is  the  "project."  "Changes  must  be 
gradual,  not  abrupt  for  them  to  be  adopted  by  teachers,"  untrained 
and  yet  habituated  as  they  are  to  a  "subject"  basis  of  organization. 
He  recommends  a  "natural  transition,"  however,  through  the  pages 
of  his  book.  "Beginnings  may  be  made  with  single  units,"  this 
means  blocks  of  material  organized  as  problem-projects. 

Professor  Meriam's  book  is,  first,  a  more  vigorous  denunciation 
of  the  existing  curriculum.  Several  chapters  are  devoted  to  this 
sort  of  argument  and  to  developing  principles  of  curriculum-making. 

When  we  come  to  his  "contents  of  a  curriculum"  we  find  that 
Professor  Meriam  has  indeed  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions  and 
has  completely  broken  away  from  the  established  school  subjects. 

He  sets  up  four  school  studies  in  his  school  (The  University 
Elementary  School,  Columbia,  Mo.)  :  1 — Observation;  2 — Play; 
3 — Stories;  4 — Handwork.  Here  the  program  is  not  organized  as 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic ;,  history,  geography,  science,  civics 
are  all  excluded  from  his  curriculum  scheme.  To  be  sure  the  mate- 
rial of  these  "studies"  is  all  classifiable  under  one  or  more  of  the 
established  subjects.  Quite  clearly  the  writer  confuses  general 
activities  (like  play)  with  devices  for  stimulating  such  (like 
stories),  and  in  turn  with  mental  functions  (like  observation)  by 
discussing  these  as  though  they  were  coordinate.  Observation  is  to 
form  the  core  of  the  work  in  social  and  industrial  activities  of  the 
intermediate  grades,  animal  life,  earth  and  sky  and  people  in 
the  primary  grades;  local  industries  in  grades  III  and  IV.  Stories 
including  music,  poetry  and  pictures  is  the  one  phase  of  the  four- 
fold scheme  that  is  to  train  primarily  for  the  leisure  life,  accord 
ing  to  the  writer.  The  burden  of  his  argument  is,  first,  that  by 
organizing  "reading"  as  an  incidental  school  activity  reading 
becomes  enjoyable  and  that  the  amount  read  is  large.  No  definite 
measurements  are  reported  to  show  to  what  extent  the  children  in 
the  school  actually  can  read,  however.  This  is  true  throughout  the 
book. 

The  book  is  full  of  inconsistencies  and  contradictions;  for  exam- 
ple, its  frequent  questioning  of  the  worth  of  quantitative  methods, 
while  subsequently  calling  to  the  author's  support  just  such  meth- 
ods. It  is  un orderly,  very  repetitious,  and  it  appears  to  the  review- 
er, needlessly  argumentative  and  exhortatory.  It  is  clear  that  it 
could  not  be  used  as  a  text  for  prospective  teachers — it  would  con- 
fuse rather  than  help.      For  the  experienced  and  capable  teacher, 
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for  trained  faculties  of  normal  schools  and  city  school  systems  and 
for  graduate  students  in  education,  we  believe  Professor  Meriam's 
book  will  serve  as  a  "stimulating  irritant'^  to  the  discussion  of  the 
mooted  questions  of  curriculum-making. 

Professor  Bonser's  book  on  the  other  hand  will  serve  as  an  admir- 
able text  book  for  prospective  teachers  or  for  reading-circle  work. 
It  is  orderly,  systematic,  carefully  written;  will  introduce  students 
and  teachers  to  modern  problems  and  methods  of  organizing  a  cur- 
riculum and  will  show  how  the  traditionalism  of  current  practice 
may  gradually  be  broken  through.  It  will  train  teachers  well  for 
present  jobs.  The  present  reviewer  doubts  if  it  will  serve  to  stimu- 
late as  much  thoroughgoing  discussion  of  the  reconstruction  of  the 
curriculum,  however,  as  will  "The  Child  and  the  Curriculum,"  even 
though  the  latter  may  seem  to  some  of  us  a  definite  example  of  what 
not  to  do. 

A  ^'Texf'-Boolc  on  the  Supervision  of  Instruction. — Books  on  the 
supervision  of  teaching  have  rarely  contributed  to  improve  the  actual 
class-room  work  of  teachers.  The  chief  reason  for  this  is  that  they 
have  been  compilations  of  platitudes  about  the  purposes  of  teach- 
ing, sets  of  principles  of  "methods,"  general  directions,  etc.  While 
Professor  Nutt^s  new  book  "  is  an  improvement  on  the  mass  of  such 
books  it  cannot  be  said  to  set  a  really  new  mark  in  this  field.  It 
continues  the  precedent  set  by  the  earlier  books,  of  giving  many 
chapters  of  "Principles  Underlying  the  Supervision  of  Instruction" 
(Chs.  Ill,  IV,  V  and  VI),  and  scores  of  pages  of  "devices  of  super- 
vision," which  are  largely  comment  ahout  devices  and  not  the  devices 
themselves.  Occasionally  one  meets  concrete  examples  of  super- 
vision (e.  g.  ps.  158-59) ;  now  and  then  a  "device"  is  presented  in 
sufficient  detail  to  inspire  a  supervisor  to  go  and  do  likewise.  One 
reads  the  pages  of  this  book,  however,  with  dismay  at  the  accumu- 
lation of  principles  and  methods  and  with  an  unsatisfied  sense  of 
not  having  seen  and  learned  how  to  use  the  devices  and  methods 
which  good  supervision  must  be  employing.  Its  chief  function  will 
be  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  college  class  discussions  in  which  the 
instructor  supplies  the  rich  background  that  is  needed  for  under- 
standing the  "texts"  of  the  book. 

Its  principles  of  method  and  its  survey  of  devices  are  in  sound 
accord  with  our  current  psychology.     The  suggestions  for  the  actual 

"Nutt,  H.  W.  The  Supervision  of  Instruction.  Boston  :  Houghton  MiflBin  Company, 
1920.    Pp.  XI  -f  277.    n.80. 
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supervision  of  class  work  are  sensible  and  helpful.  Its  great  defici- 
ency is  in  omitting  a  wealth  of  pertinent  examples  for  each  phase  of 
its  discussion. 

The  Need  of  Federal  Assistance  for  the  Nation's  Schools. — Since 
"the  entire  schooling  of  the  average  native-born  citizen  has  cost  the 
public  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars — an  amount  of  com- 
parable perhaps  with  that  which  the  village  grocer  spends  on  his 
daughter's  piano  lessons,"  and  since  it  is  found  that  in  five  prosper- 
ous Middle-Western  States  the  machinist,  plumber,  bricklayer  and 
blacksmith  are  paid  more  than  twice  the  average  salary  of  elemen- 
tary teachers,  Keith  and  Bagley,"  for  these  and  other  reasons,  have 
advocated  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Education  provided  with 
means  by  the  Federal  Government  for  remedying  the  situation. 
Aside  from  a  comprehensive  statistical  study  of  the  existing  condi- 
tions ^among  schools  with  an  effort  to  trace  them  to  their  causes, 
the  book  outlines  the  historical  development  of  the  policy  of  Federal 
aid,  eventuating  in  a  critical  consideration  of  the  Smith-Towner 
Bill,  as  representing  the  most  satisfactory  current  proposal.  Al- 
though the  book  is  written  in  form  suitable  for  the  general  reader, 
it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  professional  man  in 
education  and  psychology  should  seek  intimate  acquaintance  with 
material  such  as  is  here  assembled. 

A  Committee  Report  on  the  Reorganization  of  Science  in  Second- 
ary Schools. — After  more  than  seven  years  of  discussion  and  experi- 
mentation, the  Committee  on  Reorganization  of  Science  in  the 
Secondary  Schools,  under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Caldwell,^'' 
has  given  a  report  which  is  a  marked  improvement  upon  the  con- 
ventional "writ  of  opinion"  variety.  Although  no  experimental  data 
are  given,  the  suggestions  with  regard  to  materials  and  methods 
are  offered  after  having  been  successfully  tried  in  many  schools. 
Projects,  of  a  sane  and  useful  sort,  carried  out  under  careful  guid- 
ance by  the  teacher  is  the  foundation  of  the  method.  The  relation 
of  projects  to  topics,  "the  natural  way  of  working,"  choice  of  topics 
and  materials,  laboratory  and  classroom  procedure,  demonstrations, 
excursions  and  clubs  are  features  which  are  considered  in  detail. 
While  this  sort  of  work  may  be  in  no  sense  considered  the  equivalent 
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of  experimental  research  and  experimental  teaching,  it  marks  a 
distinct  improvement  in  committee  procedure. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  AT  THE  CHICAGO  MEETINGS 
OF  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES 

ARTHUR  I.  GATES, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

The  American  Psychological  Association,  Section  I  (Psychology) 
and  Section  Q  (Education),  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  held  their  annual  meetings  jointly  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  December  28-30,  inclusive.  The  attendance 
was  unusually  large  and  the  programs  were  more  than  normally 
extensive.  Some  notion  of  the  interest  displayed  in  educational  psy- 
chology is  given  by  a  classification  of  the  papers  offered.  Aside  from 
the  addresses  of  retiring  officers,  eighty  papers  were  read,  and  of 
these  one-half  were  either  studies  of  educational  problems  or  studies 
which  could  be  directly  applied  to  education.  Twenty-seven  titles 
dealt  in  particular  with  tests;  general  psychology  claimed  eight 
titles,  experimental  nineteen,  comparative  four,  social  four,  clinical 
nine,  and  industrial  six. 

V.  A.  C.  Henman,  University  of  Wisconsin,  retiring  vice-president 
of  Section  Q,  in  an  address,  "The  Measurement  of  Intelligence,"  re- 
viewed past  accomplishments  and  evaluated  the  present  status  of 
testing.  "The  conspicuous  development  in  the  application  of  scien- 
tific method  to  educational  problems  during  the  past  two  years  has 
been  the  construction  and  use  of  intelligence  tests  in  schools  and 
colleges."  "What  we  have  learned  about  the  influence  of  environ- 
ment on  mental  traits  and  the  failure  of  environment  to  alter  them 
materially;  what  we  are  now  learning  about  the  constancy  of  the 
intelligence  quotients,  and  the  fact  that  mental  alertness  is  given 
like  retentiveness  once  for  all  with  one's  native  constitution,  magni- 
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fies  the  function  of  the  school  in  selecting  individuals  and  minimizes 
its  function  in  training  them."  The  teacher  is  to  become  a  "diag- 
nostician and  director"  rather  than  a  "trainer."  Classification  by 
mental  age  and  "sectioning"  on  the  basis  of  the  I.  Q.  were  urged. 
However,  "tests  are  greatly  needed  of  ability  to  deal  with  things  and 
other  human  beings,  what  Thorndike  calls  mechanical  and  social 
intelligence."  Finally,  the  misuse  of  tests  in  schools  and  elsewhere 
and  the  present  tendency  toward  multiplication  of  group  tests, 
partly  due  to  the  urge  of  publishers,  were  criticised.  What  we  need 
is  not  more  tests,  but  refinement,  standardization,  and  analysis  of 
a  few. 

C.  H.  Judd,  speaking  at  a  symposium  in  "Problems  of  Psychol- 
ogy," criticises  the  current  practices  of  mental  and  educational 
testers  who  are  often  "content  to  let  tests  be  tests,  and  linger  on  the 
outskirts  of  real  science."  "The  practices  of  testing  are  running  far 
ahead  of  the  explanatory  science."  The  necessity  of  refinement  of 
tests  was  urged,  and  likewise  the  need  of  analytical  work.  A  test 
in  reading,  e.  g.  is  made,  a  median  and  coefficient  of  correlation 
given,  but  the  tester,  and  above  all,  the  teacher  has  but  a  vague  idea 
of  what  it  all  means.  It  was  urged  that  more  adequate  preparation 
in  experimental  and  scientific  technique  be  acquired  by  students, 
that  the  limitations  of  statistical  procedure  be  made  clear,  that  more 
interest  be  centered  on  analytical  problems,  and,  that  most  of  all, 
the  development  of  the  explanatory  science  should  be  furthered. 

Views,  more  or  less  in  harmony  with  those  of  Judd,  were  ex- 
pressed in  open  discussion  by  Raymond  Dodge,  Robert  M.  Yerkes, 
Joseph  Jastrow.  W.  S.  Hunter,  and  others,  and  it  became  apparent 
early  in  the  meetings  that  the  relation  of  the  practice  to  the  science 
of  psychology,  particularly  in  connection  with  tests,  would  be  the 
outstanding  discussion  of  the  convention. 

F.  N.  Freeman,  University  of  Chicago,  in  an  important  paper,  took 
up  our  lack  of  information  concerning  the  curve  of  mental  growth, 
and  the  questionable  practice  of  estimating  and  applying  the  ^Intelli- 
gence Quotient'  from  point  scales.  For  the  I.  Q.  to  be  valid,  the  rate 
of  growth  must  follow  a  logarithmic  curve,  producing  a  constantly 
increasing  amount  of  overlapping  from  year  to  year  or  a  straight 
line  curve,  which  likewise  produces  increased  overlapping.  An 
examination  of  the  results  of  recent  group  intelligence  tests  indi- 
cated that  the  use  of  the  intelligence  quotient  was  a  very  question- 
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able  procedure.  The  need  of  empirical  work  in  the  technique  of  test 
construction  and  interpretation  was  emphasized. 

M.  E.  Haggerty,  University  of  Minnesota,  in  a  paper,  "The  Essen- 
tial Criteria  of  Mental  and  Educational  Tests,"  urged  a  more  care- 
ful evaluation  of  the  units  of  "battery"  tests,  and  the  publication  of 
detailed  statistics  upon  which  tests  are  based.  Tests  are  thrown 
upon  the  market  without  proper  standardization ;  at  least,  the  data 
for  the  test  units  are  not  made  available.  Critical  study  of  certain 
tests  shows  parts  or  the  whole  of  certain  tests  to  be  of  doubtful 
value.    The  publication  of  both  age  and  grade  norms  was  advocated. 

Rudolf  Pintner,  Ohio  State  University,  illustrated  a  frequently 
misleading  practice  of  measuring  educational  attainments  in  schools, 
basing  recommendations  upon  them  when  the  intellectual  status  of 
the  pupils  is  not  known.  Classes  and  schools  differ  very  greatly 
in  capacity  to  profit  by  instruction;  measures  of  attainment  are 
meaningless  unless  supplemented  by  intelligence  scores.  A  group 
test,  measuring  both  general  intelligence  and  school  attainments, 
which  may  be  given  in  a  short  time  with  results  sufficiently  accurate 
for  school  surveys  was  described. 

Throughout  the  meetings  there  was  an  active  interest  in  defining 
more  exactly  the  uses,  and  especially  the  limitations,  of  numerous 
educational  and  mental  tests.  The  need  of  more  careful  evaluations 
of  the  existing  tests,  more  satisfactory  standardization  and  more 
cautious  interpretation  of  results  was  constantly  emphasized.  That 
intelligence  ratings  are  more  useful  when  supplemented  by  measures 
of  other  traits,  physiological,  emotional,  temperamental,  and  that 
these  features  may  yield  to  quantitative  treatment  by  practicable 
methods  was  indicated  by  the  contents  of  several  papers. 

Bird  T.  Baldwin,  University  of  Iowa,  found  it  useful  to  supple- 
ment intelligence  ratings  with  measures  of  certain  anatomical  traits 
which  give  an  index  of  physiological  maturity.  Physiological  age 
has  a  direct  bearing  upon  emotional  traits,  social  relations,  and 
pedagogical  advancement.  Questions  of  rapid  promotion,  it  was 
urged,  should  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  physiological  maturity  as 
well  as  mental  maturity.  In  general,  there  is  a  good  correlation 
between  physiological  age  and  mental  age,  but  occasionally  the  dis- 
parity is  significantly  great.  Height,  weight,  and  radiographs  of 
the  carpal  and  metacarpal  bones  are  indicative  of  physiological 
maturity. 
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June  E.  Downey,  University  of  Wyoming,  devised  a  group  test, 
including  many  features  of  the  original  individual  test,  of  the  will- 
temperament,  for  use  with  students  from  the  seventh  grade  through 
college.  The  group  test  is  less  valuable  than  the  earlier  fot  refined 
results,  but  yields  certain  information  concerning  motor  impulsion, 
co-ordination  of  impulses,  etc.,  which  is  a  useful  supplement  to  an 
intelligence  rating.  Patients  suffering  from  various  mental  dis- 
orders present  characteristic  will-profiles.  M.  J.  Ream,  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology,  constructed  a  group  test  using  many  of  the 
Downey  devices  which  gave  fair  correlations  with  success  in  sales- 
manship. 

A  scheme  for  describing  by  contrasts,  the  interests  of  an  individ- 
ual, was  set  forth  by  J.  B.  Miner,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
Standard  psychographs  for  both  sexes,  and  for  students  in  different 
types  of  courses,  were  shown.  The  plan  was  proposed  as  useful  in 
helping  the  youth  to  discover  the  vocation  which  approximate  his 
complex  of  interests. 

Results  from  the  Use  of  Tests. —  J.  W.  Bridges,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, found  correlations  averaging  +^-36  between  academic 
grades  and  point  scores  on  the  Army  Alpha  with  a  group  of  nearly 
6000  college  students.  Variations  of  correlations  with  sub-tests 
indicated  that  there  should  be  specific  tests  for  students  of  different 
colleges;  engineering,  etc.  William  F.  Book,  Indiana  University, 
in  a  study  of  over  6000  high  school  seniors,  found  that  approxi- 
mately the  same  percentage  of  dull,  average,  and  bright  students 
intended  to  go  to  college.  Twenty-two  per  cent,  of  the  brightest 
students  expected  not  to  go  to  college.  Dull  students  preferred 
professional  or  technical  college  courses,  the  bright  desired  liberal 
arts  more  frequently.  James  P.  Porter,  Clark  University,  suggested 
certain  methods  of  analyzing  the  mental  aptitudes  and  inaptitudes 
of  adults  by  detailed  examination  of  relative  success  in  sub-tests 
of  the  Otis  and  Thorndike  series.  L.  L.  Thurstone,  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  found  the  predictive  value  of  his  thirty-minute 
intelligence  test  for  engineering  students  to  be  equal  to  the  records 
of  scholarship  for  four  years  in  high  school.  The  predictive  value 
of  the  test  was  higher  in  liberal  arts  colleges  and  normal  schools 
than  in  engineering  schools.  J.  E.  W.  Wallin,  St.  Louis,  finds  the 
judgments  of  teachers  about  as  reliable  as  a  group  intelligence  test 
(Pressey  Primer)    for  selecting  mental  defectives;   the   Stanford- 
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Binet  being  more  reliable  by  far  than  either.  H.  H.  Goddard  dis- 
cussed various  features  of  abnormal  functioning  of  the  mind,  upon 
which  little  light  is  thrown  by  intelligence  tests. 

Lewis  M.  Terman,  Stanford  University,  reported  on  the  progress 
of  a  study  of  nearly  100  children  of  superior  ability.  Ratings  on 
forty-six  mental,  moral,  and  physical  traits,  as  well  as  intelligence 
measures,  are  being  secured  annually.  Results  so  far  indicate  a 
constancy  of  the  I.  Q.  with  a  few  changes  of  considerable  magnitude. 
Ratings  on  social  adaptability  show  a  tendency  to  improve  as  the 
child  matures.  Some  details  concerning  Betty  F.,  a  gifted  juvenile 
author,  I.  Q.  188,  who  had  not  attended  school  at  eight,  but  had 
read  750  books  and  written  enough  verse  and  prose  to  fill  a  fairly 
large  volume,  were  given. 

President  Walter  Dill  Scott,  Northwestern  University,  speaking 
on  "Psychology  in  Industry,"  urged  the  development  of  vocational 
tests  for  the  placement  or  selection  of  men  rather  than  the  mere 
elimination  of  the  unfit.  Data  were  presented  showing  the  influence 
of  intelligence  level  upon  contentment  with  difi'erent  jobs.  With  a 
certain  optimum  and  intelligence,  the  man  "likes"  the  job,  whereas 
a  man  of  higher  intelligence  finds  it  monotonous,  and  a  lower  intelli- 
gence finds  it  too  exacting. 

Walter  S.  Hunter,  Kansas  University,  measured  715  American 
Indians  of  full  and  partial  breed,  finding  a  median  Otis  score  of  82.6, 
as  compared  to  a  score  of  122.6  for  1366  native  whites  of  equal  age. 
With  comparable  groups,  it  was  found  that  intelligence  varied  posi- 
tively with  degrees  of  white  blood  possessed  by  the  Indians. 
Thomas  R.  Garth,  University  of  Texas,  in  tests  of  371  Indians,  found 
a  similar  relation  of  intelligence  to  blood,  but  was  unable  to  entirely 
eliminate  variations  in  educational  advantages  among  the  groups. 

S.  A.  Courtis,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Detroit,  presented  the  results 
of  an  age-grade  survey  of  Detroit  schools,  in  which  children  were 
classified  by  nationalities,  grades,  and  schools.  Retardation  rises 
to  a  peak  at  the  fifth  grade,  falling  to  a  minimum  at  the  eighth. 
Acceleration  increases  gradually  to  the  eleventh  grade.  On  the 
whole,  the  greatest  retardation  is  found  among  negroes  and  Italians ; 
the  greatest  acceleration  among  United  States  whites,  Scotch,  and 
Russians. 

Ada  Arlitt,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  presented  data  showing  that 
native  whites  surpass   slightly  in   Stanford   I.   Q.'s   Italians   and 
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negroes  of  similar  social  status.  Dividing  all  subjects  into  five 
groups  according  to  social  status,  the  I.  Q/s  of  each  average  125.9, 
118.7,  106.5,  87.0,  and  83.4.  Karl  T.  Waugh,  Berea  College,  pre- 
sented a  comparison  of  Oriental  and  American  student  intelligence 
ratings  which  could  not  be  attributed  securely  to  racial  differences. 

Buford  Johnson,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  found  that  children 
from  8  to  20  per  cent,  under  weight,  according  to  present  norms, 
perform  as  well  in  mental  functions  as  children  of  normal  weight 
when  other  conditions,  especially  intelligence  level,  are  equal.  Chil- 
dren 8  or  9  per  cent,  below  the  norm  in  weight  grow  at  standard 
rate  in  weight,  whereas  those  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  below  the  norm 
show  less  than  the  expected  gain. 

New  Educational  and  Mental  Tests. — A  group  intelligence  scale 
for  the  primary  grades,  pictorial  in  character  and  involving  no  read- 
ing, writing,  or  complicated  drawing,  was  devised  and  standardized 
tentatively  by  Forrest  A.  Kingsbury,  University  of  Chicago.  The 
test  yielded  an  average  correlation  coefficient  of  -j-  0.69,  with  the 
Stanford-Binet  Mental  age  of  1300  primary  pupils.  A  convenient, 
combined  mental-educational  test,  for  survey  work,  has  been  de- 
vised by  Kudolf  Pintner,  Ohio  State  University,  and  standardized 
on  4300  cases.  It  affords  a  measure  of  the  mental  status  of  a  class, 
and  provides  a  convenient  means  of  evaluating  educational  attain- 
ments in  terms  of  innate  ability  to  profit  by  instruction.  Sidney  L. 
Pressey,  Indiana  University,  presented  a  new  scale  for  measuring 
attainments  at  the  end  of  the  7th  grade,  in  history,  reading  vocabu- 
lary, English  composition  and  arithmetical  reasoning.  English  com- 
position was  measured  by  the  novel  method  of  scoring  the  accuracy 
of  children's  judgments  of  compositions  of  known  value. 

Experimental  and  Statistical  Studies  of  School  Subjects. — Shep- 
herd Ivory  Franz,  in  the  presidential  address,  discussed  the  need  of 
work  in  analytical  psychology  in  the  interests  of  psycho-pathology, 
and  for  the  solution  of  problems  concerning  the  relation  of  mind 
and  body.  The  brain  pathologists  and  the  histologists  are  ham- 
pered by  lack  of  information  concerning  the  structure  and  correla- 
tion of  mental  states,  e.  g.,  the  nature  and  function  of  imagery,  of 
perception,  etc.  A  review  of  recent  cases  of  abnormalities  in  be- 
havior with  the  corresponding  brain  lesions  was  offered,  illustrating, 
in  particular,  the  need  of  a  more  useful  analysis  of  mental  activi- 
ties.   In  the  first  session  on  educational  psychology,  a  similar  need 
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of  analytical  work  to  define  the  mental  processes  involved  in  school 
functions  was  emphasized,  both  in  formal  papers  and  in  informal 
discussion.  That  the  mental  processes  involved  in  school  subjects 
may  be  profitably  attacked  with  the  technique  of  the  laboratory  was 
illustrated  in  several  papers.  A  movement  toward  a  return  to 
analytical  studies  by  experimental  methods  would  be  heartily 
approved  by  many. 

G.  T.  Buswell,  University  of  Chicago,  reported  a  commendable 
study  of  oral  reading.  By  an  ingenious  method  graphic  records  of 
the  positions  of  eye  and  voice  in  reading  were  obtained.  The  better 
reader  has  a  better  eye-voice  span,  which  is  characterized  by  several 
variations  from  that  of  the  poor  reader.  Such  analytical  studies 
pave  the  way  for  an  effective  method  of  instruction  in  reading. 
W.  S.  Gray,  University  of  Chicago,  gave  details  of  an  analytical 
diagnosis  of  a  case  of  backwardness  in  reading,  in  which  the 
difficulty  was  discovered  and  remedied  by  appropriate  training. 
Paul  West,  University  of  Chicago,  by  the  use  of  photographic  appa- 
ratus, determined  certain  characteristics  and  conditions  of  motor 
rhythm  in  writing  movements.  Essentially  speed  and  rhythm  are 
determined  by  the  radial  length  of  the  arc  inscribed  in  writing. 
Certain  rhythmic  drills  in  the  case  of  children  backward  in  writing 
were  found  to  be  useful. 

Drawing  ability  of  725  children,  determined  by  the  use  of  stand- 
ardized scales,  was  found  to  yield  a  correlation  of  0.83  with  tests 
of  visual  memory,  and  a  correlation  of  0.82  with  tests  of  perception 
of  perspective,  devised  by  Elmer  E.  Jones,  Northwestern  University. 
The  two  tests  gave  a  coefficient  of  0.69. 

The  results  of  measurements  of  spelling,  in  the  Virginia  Survey, 
were  presented  by  Frederick  S.  Breed,  University  of  Chicago. 
Rural  schools  were  from  2.7-3.8  years,  and  city  schools,  2.0-3.2  years 
below  the  achievement  of  representative  American  eighth  grade 
systems. 

Luella  W.  Pressey,  Indiana  University,  devised  four  tests  of 
silent  reading,  two  based  on  general  press  literature,  one  on  scien- 
tific passages,  and  one  on  poetry.  It  was  found  that  the  tests  on 
general  matter  gave  a  correlation  of  0.85,  but  that  the  coefficients 
with  reading  poetry  were  0.38  and  0.31,  respectively,  and  0.35  and 
0.49  with  scientific  material.  Proficiency  in  reading  poetry  and 
scientific  material  is  correlated  -\-  0.56.     "It  suggests  that  ^silent 
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reading  ability'  varies  with  the  type  of  matter  used ;  and,  that  if  may 
(after  freedom  from  oral  reading  habits  has  been  achieved)  be  a 
composite  of  general  ability,  background  information  in  the  subject 
dealt  with,  and  interest.  Measurement  of  ^silent  reading  ability-  in 
the  upper  grades,  or  teaching  directly  toward  the  improvement  of 
^silent  reading  ability'  as  an  entity,  would  hardly  seem  warrantel 
under  such  circumstances." 

E.  K.  Strong,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  in  his  address  as 
retiring  vice-president  of  Section  I,  urged  that  courses  in  vocational 
education  be  built,  not  upon  opinions  of  university  men  or  industrial 
executives  as  heretofore,  but  upon  the  results  of  actual  job  analyses. 
An  outline  was  given  of  the  technique  of  job  analysis  which  consists 
essentially  of  discovering:  (1)  what  an  executive  does;  (2)  what  he 
must  know  in  order  to  do  it;  (3)  other  abilities  valuable  but  not 
necessary;  (4)  the  progress  of  successful  workers. 

Studies  of  Learning  in  Laboratory  Functions. — Joseph  Peterson, 
George  Peabody  College,  in  studies  of  maze  learning  by  human  sub- 
jects, found  that  ^^learning  seems  to  be  possible  only  by  the  over- 
lapping of  the  effects  of  successive  stimuli,  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  "completeness  of  response,"  when  frequency  and  recency 
factors  are  made  negative.  John  F.  Shepard,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, described  new  forms  of  maze  apparatus  for  human  and  animal 
subjects.  Katherine  Ludgate,  University  of  Chicago,  found  that 
guidance  of  the  learner's  hand  through  a  maze  in  the  first  attempts 
shortened  the  total  time  required  to  learn. 

Distributed  practice  in  memorizing  digits  is  more  fruitful,  as  a 
rule,  than  concentrated  learning,  according  to  experiments  of  Ed- 
ward S.  Robinson  of  Chicago  University.  Certain  sex  differences, 
generally  in  favor  of  men,  in  the  case  of  mirror  tracing,  appeared  in 
a  study  made  by  George  S.  Snoddy,  University  of  Utah.  A  detailed 
study  of  interference  effects  of  card  sorting,  pencil  mazes,  etc.,  was 
reported  by  J.  F.  Dashiell,  University  of  North  Carolina.  Steven- 
son Smith,  University  of  Washington,  discussed  the  mechanism  of 
trial  and  error  learning  of  animals.  L.  A.  Pechstein,  University  of 
Rochester,  found,  with  both  human  and  animal  learners,  that  massed 
learning,  when  the  maze  is  new  and  short,  is  to  be  preferred  to  dis- 
tributed effort.  In  certain  cases,  long  problems  were  best  learned 
by  massed  attack  upon  parts. 
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Augusta  F.  Bronner,  Judge  Baker  Foundation,  has  devised  a 
series  of  learning  tests  for  practice  work  which  involve  functions 
comparable  to  school  subjects.  That  school  children  are  woefully 
ignorant  of  efficient  methods  of  studying  was  the  finding  of  an  in- 
vestigation by  A.  S.  Edwards,  University  of  Georgia. 

Business  Transactions. — Of  importance  to  educators  and  psy- 
chologists alike  was  the  report  of  Bird  T.  Baldwin,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Qualifications  and  Certification  of  Consulting  Psy- 
chologists. The  report,  approved  by  the  Clinical  Section  of  the 
A.  P.  A.,  and  by  the  Association  as  a  whole,  provides  for  the  stand- 
ardization of  academic  and  professional  equipment  of  clinical  psy- 
chologists, for  examinations,  and  for  a  written  testimonial  to  be 
given  to  successful  candidates.  The  action  was  taken  as  a  means 
of  protecting  the  public  from  ill-equipped  practitioners  until  the 
States  shall  provide  boards  to  pass  upon  the  fitness  of  professional 
workers  in  psychology  and  shall  issue  certificates.  A  model  bill 
to  assist  legislation  in  the  States  was  drawn  up  by  the  committee. 

C.  E.  Seashore,  University  of  Iowa,  reported  for  the  committee 
on  a  journal  of  abstracts  of  psychological  literature.  Final  action 
was  not  taken,  but  it  is  likely  that  the  "Psychological  Bulletin"  will 
be  converted  into  a  six-issue  journal,  containing  abstracts  of  the 
literature  of  all  languages.  At  present,  the  technical  literature 
of  psychology  is  too  widely  scattered  to  collect,  too  expensive  to 
purchase,  and  too  voluminous  to  read  in  the  original.  An  organ  to 
serve  as  a  clearing  house  of  literature,  especially  that  of  foreign 
origin,  is  very  much  needed. 

The  following  are  officers-elect  for  the  American  Psychological 
Association  for  1921 : 

President,  Margaret  Floy  Washburn,  Vassar  College.  Members 
of  Council — G.  F.  Arps,  Ohio  University,  and  W.  S.  Hunter,  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas.  G.  M.  Stratten,  University  of  California,  and  W.  B. 
Pillsbury,  University  of  Michigan,  were  elected  representatives  to 
the  Natural  Research  Council.  E.  K.  Strong,  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  was  elected  representative  to  the  Council  of  the  A.  A. 
A.  S.  G.  M.  Whipple,  University  of  Michigan,  was  elected  chairman 
of  Section  I  (Education)  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S.  Thirty-nine  candidates 
were  admitted  to  membership  in  the  A.  P.  A.  The  A.  A.  A.  S.  will 
meet  in  Toronto  in  1921,  but  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  A.  P.  A. 
has  not  been  selected. 
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The  practice  of  making  chronological  age  almost  the  only  basis 
of  admission  to  the  first  grade,  and  the  tendency  to  promote  by  age 
rather  than  ability,  are  the  two  factors  which  help  most  to  forge 
the  chains  of  our  fatal  lockstep  system  of  classification  and  promo- 
tion. Its  hold  upon  our  more  gifted  children  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  although  the  distribution  of  intelligence  follows  the  normal 
curve,  there  are  approximately  10  times  as  many  retarded  pupils  as 
accelerated  ones  in  the  schools.  However  much  we  may  deprecate  the 
disregard  of  individual  differences  which  this  system  implies,  no 
perfect  method  of  classification  and  promotion  has  as  yet  been  de- 
vised.   The  problem  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage. 

The  following  study,  which  presents  the  results  of  a  survey  of  the 
three  first  grades  of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  is  concerned  with  this 
problem.  Part  I  indicates  the  need  for  the  survey,  reports  its  gen- 
eral method  and  results,  and  suggests  a  plan  for  utilizing  the  data 
thus  secured  for  purposes  of  reclassification.  Part  11^  records  the 
correlations  obtained  between  the  various  measures  employed  in  the 
survey,  evaluates  these  measures,  and  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
statistical  precedure. 

PART  I.  THE  NEED  FOR  THE  SURVEY;  ITS  METHOD  AND 

RESULTS 

The  initial  composition  of  the  three  first  grade  groups. — Al- 
though in  the  provision  of  three  first  grades  the  Horace  Mann  School 
has  administratively  available  the  facilities  for  a  relatively  homo- 
geneous classification  of  entering  children,  previous  to  the  survey 
described  in  this  article  no  carefully  standardized  procedure  for 
this  purpose  had  been  developed. 


iPart  II  is  to  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal. 
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In  general,  children  entering  from  the  Teachers  College  kinder- 
garten were  placed  in  one  of  two  classes,  for  convenience  in  this 
article  designated  as  Class  A  and  Class  B,  respectively,  children  of 
less  maturity  and  ability  to  co-operate,  as  judged  by  the  kinder- 
garten teachers,^  being  placed  in  Class  A,  and  those  of  more,  in  Class 
B.  To  the  third  first  grade,  designated  as  Class  C,  were  assigned 
the  children  entering  from  the  outside.  Wishes  of  parents  or  acci- 
dental factors,  such  as  a  vacancy  in  one  of  the  rooms,  also  might 
determine  assignment.  Moreover,  Class  C  was  designed  to  prepare 
a  certain  number  of  its  pupils  for  third  grade  work.  Hence,  chil- 
dren of  unusual  maturity  and  abilitj^  or  of  some  previous  school 
training,  or  children  who  had  failed  of  promotion,  were  included  in 
its  constituency. 

The  unstandardized  basis  of  selection  thus  resulted  in  considerable 
variation  within  a  given  class  in  chronological  age,  general  intelli- 
gence, intellectual  maturity,  ability  to  make  social  adjustments,  as 
well  as  in  entirely  unnecessary  overlapping  among  the  classes.  Ex- 
perimental instruction  with  the  project  method  as  a  basis,  and  the 
giving  of  special  attention  to  the  development  of  desirable  habits 
and  attitudes,  complicated  the  task  of  the  teachers.  Hence  some 
means  of  reducing  the  heterogeneity  of  the  individual  classes  seemed 
imperative,  and  a  survey  and  comparative  study  of  the  three  first 
grades  was  undertaken. 

The  data  secured  in  the  survey  and  their  quantitative  treatment. — 
In  making  the  survey  two  kinds  of  data  were  assembled:  (1)  the 
results  of  psychological  tests,  both  individual  and  group;  (2)  teach- 
ers' estimates. 

The  psychological  tests  comprised,  as  the  individual  test,  the 
Stanford  Kevision  of  the  Binet-Simon  Tests,  and,  as  the  group  tests, 
the  Pressey  Primer  Scale  and  the  Meyer  Tests.  The  individual  psy- 
chological examinations  and  the  Primer  Scale  were  given  by  the 
writers.  Children  who  had  previously  been  examined  in  the  kinder- 
garten by  means  of  the  Stanford  Kevision,  as  a  rule,  were  not  re- 
tested.  The  Meyer  tests  were  administered  by  their  author,  Miss 
Helen  Meyer.'    The  teachers'  estimates  were  rankings  of  their  own 


^In  making  these  judgments  the  kindergarten  teachers  were  doubtless  influenced  to 
a  certain  extent  by  the  results  of  the  Standard  Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  Tests,  which 
had  been  given  to  many  of  the  children. 

^The  Meyer  Tests  used  in  this  survey  should  not  be  confused  with  the  Myers  Mental 
Measure  constructed  by  Caroline  E.  Myers  and  Captain  Garry  C.  Myers,  also  used  for 
examining  first  grade  children.  For  an  account  of  the  Meyer  Tests,  see  an  unpublished 
thesis,  "Group  Tests  for  Grades  I  and  II,"  by  Helen  Meyer,  on  file  in  the  Columbia 
University  Library. 
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pupils  in  maturity  and  in  ability  in  reading,  the  interpretation  of 
the  former  trait  being  left  to  the  teacher.  There  were  thus  avail- 
able a  maximum  of  five  separate  measures  for  each  child:  the  Ter- 
man  mental  age,  the  score  on  each  of  the  two  group  tests,  and  the 
teacher's  ranking  in  two  traits.  These  measures  were  subsequently 
incorporated  into  a  composite  score,  each  individual  measure  in 
this  composite  being  given  equal  weight  with  the  exception  of  the 
Terman  mental  age,  which  was  doubled.* 

The  incorporation  of  such  varied  data  in  a  single  quantitative 
measure  involved  the  reduction  of  all  measures  to  a  common  basis. 
The  one  selected  for  this  purpose  was  that  of  mental  age.  The  scores 
in  the  various  tests  and  the  rankings  of  the  teachers  were  converted 
accordingly.  By  the  use  of  a  more  or  less  complicated  statistical 
procedure^  the  five  resulting  mental  ages,  weighted  as  previously 
indicated,  were  then  added,  and  the  average  mental  age  found. 
This  average  mental  age  was  the  composite  score  finally  employed.* 

A  comparative  study  of  the  three  first  grade  groups. — The  survey 
revealed,  as  had  been  anticipated,  wide  variation  in  the  mental 
maturity  of  the  children,  their  native  intelligence,  and  their  chrono- 
logical ages,  and  a  striking  amount  of  overlapping  among  the  three 
classes.  The  extent  of  this  variation  and  of  the  overlapping  will  be 
apparent  in  Tables  I,  II,  III,  and  IV.' 

Table  I  presents  the  data  relative  to  mental  age.  Here  are  given 
for  each  class  the  median  mental  age  found  by  each  of  the  measures 
employed,  including  the  composite,  and  the  lowest  and  the  highest 
mental  age,  with  the  corresponding  range  covered  in  each  instance. 

Since  mental  age  as  indicated  by  the  Stanford  Kevision  is  being 


*These  weightings  were  adopted  after  a  consideration  of  eoeflacients  of  reliability  for 
the  different  measures ;  they  are  reported  in  Part  II. 

^Described  in  Part  II. 

^When  fewer  than  five  measures  were  available  in  the  case  of  individual  children,  the 
composite  score  was  obtained  from  the  smaller  number,  provided  the  available  measures 
included  the  Terman  mental  age. 

^In  the  first  three  tables  the  data  relative  to  the  variability  and  degree  of  overlapping 
are  indicated  merely  by  the  lowest  and  the  highest  figure  found  for  each  item,  the 
range  between  the  lowest  and  the  highest  figure,  and  the  medians.  Table  IV,  however, 
presents  by  classes  the  total  distribution  of  the  individual  children  in  respect  to  the 
most  significant  measures  employed.  For  this  reason  it  was  thought  unnecessary  to 
compute  the  precise  amount  of  variation  and  overlapping  by  refined  methods,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  however  unsatisfactory  range  is  from  the  statistical  standpoint 
as  a  measure  of  variability,  it  is  of  very  great  practical  significance  for  the  purposes  of 
our  study.  The  "extremes"  in  our  data  imply  acute  maladjustment  on  the  part  of 
actual  children,  which,  in  view  of  the  relatively  little  attention  given  by  teachers  to  the 
problems  resulting  from  individual  differences,  can   scarcely  be  too  much  emphasized. 
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considered  in  an  increasing  number  of  schools,  the  most  important 
single  factor  for  the  placing  of  school  children,  the  data  in  regard 
to  this  test  are  of  especial  significance.  It  is  at  once  seen  from  a 
consideration  of  the  medians  and  the  extremes  in  ages  for  the  three 
classes  that  the  overlapping  is  almost  total;  moreover,  that  the 
average  range  for  the  three  classes  is  approximately  39  months,  and 
that  in  one  class  alone  appear  the  extremes  in  mental  age  for  the 
total  group.  That  the  great  variability  shown  by  the  range  between 
the  extreme  measures  is  characteristic  of  the  group  as  a  whole  is 
confirmed  by  the  standard  deviations,  which  are  for  the  three  classes, 
10  months,  8.5  months,  and  10  months,  respectively.  Such  variation 
in  mental  maturity  is  not  more  than  could  naturally  be  expected  in 
a  first  grade;  that  it  should  be  distributed  apparently  without  ref- 
erence to  class  groupings  is  the  striking  fact. 

The  evidence  with  reference  to  overlapping  presented  by  the 
Stanford  Revision  is  further  supported  by  the  data  secured  from  the 
other  tests  and  the  teachers'  rankings.  The  facts  given  by  the  com- 
posite, which  takes  into  account  all  of  the  measures,  are  of  most 
importance;  they  are  also  in  essential  agreement  with  those  pre- 
sented by  the  Stanford  Revision,  though  the  divergences  found  in 
mental  age  are  less. 

The  rank  numbers  corresponding  to  the  extremes  of  composite 
mental  age  in  each  of  the  rooms  are  especially  convincing.  A  total 
of  67  children  was  ranked  by  means  of  this  measure.  Reference  to 
the  table  shows  that  Class  A  included  children  ranking  from  6.5  to 
67 ;  Class  B,  from  1  to  66 ;  and  Class  C,  from  2  to  64.  Greater  over- 
lapping than  these  figures  show  is  thus  almost  impossible. 

The  range  in  composite  mental  age  for  the  entire  group,  regardless 
of  grade,  is  three  years,  extending  from  six  years,  three  months,  to 
nine  years,  three  months.  The  median  mental  age,  this  same  meas- 
ure being  used,  is  seven  years,  nine  months. 

In  Table  II  are  given  the  data  for  intelligence  quotients  similar 
to  the  data  already  tabulated  for  mental  age,  although  less  complete, 
since  intelligence  quotients  were  calculated  only  on  the  basis  of  the 
mental  ages  derived  from  the  Stanford  Revision  and  from  the  com- 
posite. The  variation  in  native  intelligence  of  the  children,  as 
shown  by  the  intelligence  quotients,  is  more  clearly  indicative  of 
maladjustment  than  the  divergences  in  mental  age.  If  the  range 
in  Terman  intelligence  quotients  of  the  class  which  is  the  most 
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variable  be  considered,  namely,  61,  it  is  at  once  evident  that  a  differ- 
ence is  found  here  which  is  as  great  as  that  between  definite  feeble- 
mindedness and  very  superior  intelligence — a  difference  which  is 
rendered  none  the  less  serious  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  varia- 
tion falls  in  this  instance  between  the  limits  of  the  lower  ranges  of 
normal  intelligence  and  genius.  The  difference  in  the  second  group 
is  scarcely  less.  Moreover,  if  the  extremes  in  the  composite  intelli- 
gence quotients  for  each  class,  which  are,  perhaps,  of  even  greater 
significance  than  the  Terman,  be  considered  (102  and  147  for  Class 
A,  86  and  139  for  Class  B,  and  94  and  130  for  Class  C)  variations  in 
intelligence  in  the  three  groups  from  normal  intelligence  to  genius, 
from  dullness  to  the  upper  ranges  of  very  superior  intelligence,  and 
from  the  lower  ranges  of  normal  intelligence  to  very  superior  in- 
telligence, respectively,  are  seen  to  be  present. 

TABLE  II 
DIVERGENCES  IN  INTELLIGENCE  QUOTIENT 


Median 

Lowest  I.  Q. 

Highest  I.  Q. 

Range 

, 

-Class— —N 

/ Class N 

, Class \ 

f —  Class  — ^ 

A 

B         C 

ABC 

ABC 

ABC 

Stanford 

Revision. . . 

,.   130 

119      116 

95      86      94 

■  156      143      137 

61      57      43 

Composite. .. 

. .   127 

121      117 

102      86      94 

147      139      130 

45      53      36 

Table  III  presents  for  chronological  age'  data  of  the  same  type 
as  already  presented  for  mental  age  and  intelligence  quotient.  The 
differences  indicated  here  are  seen  to  be  less  than  those  found  for 
mental  age,  and  are  naturally  of  less  significance  for  the  teacher. 
The  overlapping  is  total  for  classes  B  and  C,  but  less  marked  in  the 
case  of  class  A — a  natural  resultant  from  the  custom  explained 
in  the  earlier  part  of  this  article  of  placing  in  this  class  the  younger 
children  entering  from  the  kindergarten  of  Teachers  College.  Al- 
though in  general  Class  A  has  the  youngest  children,  all  three  groups 
contain  one  or  more  children  under  six  years  of  age,  and  one  or  more 
over  seven  years  of  age.  The  range  in  two  out  of  the  three  groups 
is  two  years,  and  in  the  third,  two  years,  one  month. 

TABLE  III 

DIVERGENCES  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGE 

Lowest  Highest 

Median                    Chronological  Chronological  Range 

Age  Age 

> Class ^  ' Class ^  r Class n         r Class ^ 


ABCABC  AB  CABC 

6-0.5      6-8      6-11      5-2      5-9        5-9        7-3        7-9        7-9        2-1        2-0        2-0 

^Calculated  to  January  1st,  as  explained  in  Part  II. 
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In  Table  IV  is  presented  a  distribution  of  the  individual  children 
by  classes  in  mental  age  and  intelligence  quotient:  the  mental  age 
employed  is  the  composite,  and  the  intelligence  quotient,  that  de- 
rived from  this  mental  age.  The  two  dotted  lines  which  divide  the 
distribution  into  four  parts  indicate,  respectively,  the  steps  in  which 
the  median  of  the  mental  ages  and  that  of  the  intelligence  quotients 
lie. 

TABLE  IV 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MENTAL  AGES  DERIVED  FROM  COMPOSITE  OF  MEAS- 
URES, AND  INTELLIGENCE  QUOTIENTS   CORRESPONDING 


I.  Q. 

80-89 

90-99 

100-109 

110-119 

120-129 

130-139 

140-149 

Class 

A 

B 

1 
C    A 

B 

C 

A 

B 

C 

A 

B 

C 

A 

B 

C 

A 

B 

C 

A 

B 

C 

Mental  Age 
6-0  to  6-5 
6-6  to  6-11 
7-0  to  7-5 
7-6  to  7-11 
8-0  to  8-5 
8-6  to  8-11 
9-0  to  9-5 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

3 
.1. 

3 
.1. 

1 
1 
1 
.1. 

2 
"2 

1 
1 

"2 
1 

i 
4 
.1 

'i 

.5. 
4 
3 
1 

.1. 
2 
2 
1 

.4. 
1 

.1. 

1 
1 

1 

1 

.1. 
2 

... 

The  Table  indicates  in  detail  the  amount  of  variation  and  overlap- 
ping. An  inspection  of  the  grouping  which  results  from  the  drawing 
of  the  two  dotted  lines  reveals  the  fact  that  children  from  all  three 
classes  are  represented  in  each  of  the  following  groups:  (1)  those 
below  the  median  both  in  mental  age  and  in  intelligence  quotient; 
(2)  those  in  the  median  steps  both  in  mental  age  and  in  intelligence 
quotient;  and  (3)  those  above  the  median  both  in  mental  age  and  in 
intelligence  quotient.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  procedure  fol- 
lowed in  the  assignment  of  pupils  to  a  given  class  has  almost  totally 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  three  first 
grade  groups  in  the  school,  for  adaptation  to  individual  differences 
in  mental  maturity  and  intelligence. 

Naturally,  we  should  expect  to  find  approximately  an  equal  num- 
ber of  children  in  each  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  table  indicated 
by  the  dotted  lines ;  that  is,  about  an  equal  number  in  the  low  mental 
age — low  intelligence  group,  in  the  low  mental  age — high  intelli- 
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gence  group,  in  the  high  mental  age — low  intelligence  group,  and  in 
the  high  mental  age — high  intelligence  group.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  only  two  of  these  groups  are  clearly  defined,  namely,  the 
low  mental  age — low  intelligence  group,  and  the  high  mental  age — 
high  intelligence  group.  Except  for  the  five  children  falling  in  the 
high  mental  age — low  intelligence  group,  all  the  children  who  may 
be  presumed  to  belong  in  these  two  divisions  fall  in  the  steps  in 
which  the  medians  lie. 

This  at  once  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  some  selective 
factor  has  not  been  operating  to  determine  the  distribution.  In 
fact,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  other  children  whom  we  should 
have  expected  to  find  in  the  high  mental  age — low  intelligence  group, 
are  already  in  the  second  grade.  On  account  of  their  greater  chro- 
nological age,  they  have  entered  school  a  year  earlier,  and  have  thus 
already  been  promoted  more  or  less  automatically;  whereas  the 
children  of  the  same  mental  age,  younger  in  chronological  age,  but 
of  greater  ability,  although  fully  as  able  mentally  to  do  the  work 
of  the  second  grade,  still  remain  in  the  first.  Conversely,  the  other 
children,  whom  we  should  have  expected  to  find  in  the  low  mental 
age — high  intelligence  group,  since  they  would  be  under  six  years 
of  age  chronologically,^"  have  not  as  yet  entered  school,  although  as 
able  mentally  to  do  the  work  of  the  first  grade  as  the  older,  less  able 
children  already  admitted.  The  distribution  in  Table  IV  thus 
affords  evidence  of  the  tendency  to  promote  according  to  age  rather 
than  according  to  ability,  and  demonstrates  the  practical  conse- 
quences of  making  chronological  age  so  largely  the  basis  of  admis- 
sion to  school. 

A  Plan  of  Reclassification  Utilizing  the  Data  Secured 

The  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  best  use  to  be  made  of  the 
data  gathered  in  the  survey  for  purposes  of  reclassification  is  prob- 
ably to  be  found  in  the  facts  presented  in  Table  IV.  Lines  drawn 
at  the  end  of  the  step  7-6  to  7-11  for  mental  age,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  step  120-129  for  intelligence  quotient,  would  suggest 
boundaries  of  three  first  grades,  which  would  include  children  of 
relatively  equal  mental  maturity  and  ability.    It  is  thus  possible  to 


i^That  is,  under  six  years  of  age  on  January  1,  the  date  to  which  the  chronological 
ages  of  all  the  children  were  reckoned,  as  previously  explained. 
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organize  three  groups  fairly  homogeneous  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
data  collected.  In  the  actual  carrying  out  of  any  program  of  re- 
classification, however,  some  adjustments  would  undoubtedly  be  nec- 
essary. Moreover,  additional  factors  which  have  not  been  quanti- 
tatively measured  in  this  survey,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  to 
some  extent  have  influenced  the  judgments  of  the  teachers,  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the  placing  of  prob- 
lematical cases.  Among  these  factors  may  be  mentioned  chronolog- 
ical age,  physiological  development,  health,  nervous  stability,  and 
ability  to  make  social  adjustments. 

Practical  Consequences  of  the  Survey 

The  complete  returns  of  the  survey  were  available  for  use  at  the 
close  of  the  first  semester.  But  on  account  of  certain  administra- 
tive difficulties,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  teachers  to  give  up  pupils 
whom  they  had  come  to  know  and  understand,  a  reclassification  on 
this  basis  was  not  attempted.  Nevertheless,  two  consequences  of 
considerable  practical  importance  resulted :  (1)  the  increased  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  teachers  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
differences  existing  among  their  own  pupils,  and  a  correspondingly 
greater  sympathy  and  insight  into  their  individual  needs;  (2)  the 
convincing  demonstration  of  the  necessity  for  gathering  similar  data 
for  the  children  throughout  the  elementary  school,  looking  toward  a 
more  scientific  method  of  classification  and  promotion  in  the  spring. 

It  is  outside  the  limits  of  this  article  to  give  in  detail  the  methods 
or  the  results  of  the  survey  of  the  entire  elementary  school  carried 
on  in  the  spring.  A  brief  statement  only  must  suffice.  In  the  first 
place,  the  available  records  in  psychological  tests  were  assembled 
for  all  the  pupils  in  the  elementary  school,  including  the  children 
in  the  kindergarten  who  were  to  enter  the  first  grade  in  the  fall, 
and  the  chronological  ages  of  the  children  for  February  1st  of  the 
following  year  ascertained.  These  records  were  then  utilized  in  com- 
puting the  mental  ages  for  that  date."  In  addition,  teachers'  rank- 
ings of  the  pupils  as  to  their  fitness  for  promotion  were  secured,  and 
standard  pedagogical  tests  in  reading  and  arithmetic  given  to  the 
children  in  grades  III  to  VI,  inclusive.    Subsequently,  the  teachers' 


iiThe  mental  ages  were  computed  to  the  mid-point  of  the  following  year,  as  described 
above,  in  order  to  make  possible  the  formation  of  groups  that  would  be  more  nearly 
homogeneous  throughout  the  year  for  which  the  classifications  were  being  made. 
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rankings  were  converted  into  mental  ages"  and  the  scores  in  the 
pedagogical  tests  into  educational  ages.  After  appropriate  weight- 
ings had  been  assigned,  these  various  measures  were  converted  into 
a  composite  score  for  each  pupil.  This  single  figure  then  served  as 
a  comparative  measure  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  determining  pro- 
motions. 

The  influence  of  this  survey  upon  the  constituency  of  the  first 
grade  groups  for  the  following  year  will  be  of  particular  interest. 
The  records  of  the  kindergarten  children  were  utilized  in  a  tentative 
classification  of  first  two  grade  classes  differing  noticeably  in  matu- 
rity and  ability,  to  the  third  class  being  assigned  the  new  children 
entering  from  outside  the  school.  This  method  made  possible  any 
necessary  adjustments  as  soon  as  the  evidence  from  the  testing  of  the 
new  children  entering  in  the  fall  and  the  judgments  of  the  three  first 
grade  teachers  could  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the 
permanent  classification  of  the  children  for  the  year. 


"According  to  the  third  method  described  in  Part  II. 


RESULTS   OF  THE   COMBINED   MENTAL-EDUCATIONAL 
SURVEY    TESTS 

RUDOLPH  PINTNER  and  HELEN  MARSHALL, 
Ohio  State  University. 

In  a  previous  article  we  have  described  the  construction  of  the 
mental  and  educational  survey  tests  and  the  significance  of  the 
ratings  which  can  be  derived  from  these  tests/  In  this  article  we 
give  the  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  these  tests  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years  and  shall  try  to  explain  their  value  to  the  teacher 
and  superintendent  in  helping  to  solve  the  practical  problems  of 
classification  in  the  school. 

Let  us  remind  the  reader  that  our  index  ratings  run  from  0  to 
100,  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  distribution  lies  between  the  index 
numbers  40-59,  the  upper  and  lower  23  per  cent,  between  indices 
60-79  and  20-39,  respectively,  the  top  2  per  cent,  between  80-100  and 
the  bottom  2  per  cent,  between  0-19.  These  index  values  are  obtained 
readily  from  our  tables  given  in  the  Manual  of  Directions.^  The 
teacher  has  no  computing  to  do  after  scoring  the  tests.  After  ob- 
taining the  total  score,  she  looks  in  the  proper  column  of  the  table 
and  finds  the  index,  and  the  index  so  found  really  interprets  itself. 
Three  valuable  indices  are  obtained — (1)  The  Mental  Index,  showing 
the  child's  mental  standing;  (2)  The  Educational  Index  (age), 
showing  the  child's  educational  standing  in  comparison  with  other 
children  of  the  same  age;  (3)  The  Educational  Index  (grade), 
showing  the  child's  educational  standing  in  comparison  with  other 
children  of  the  same  grade.  The  significance  and  value  of  these 
indices  will  become  apparent  from  a  discussion  of  some  typical 
results  in  the  56  schools  tested. 

The  Glass  Chart. 

Figure  I  is  a  typical  class  chart,  taken  from  the  fourth  grade  of 
one  of  the  schools.  The  chart  is  divided  into  five  horizontal  columns, 
which  contain  the  five  groupings  of  children  according  to  the  mental 
index:    0-19,  Dull;  20-39,  Backward;  40-59,  Normal;  60-79,  Bright; 


ipintner,   K.   and  Marshall,   H.     A   ComUned  Mental-educational  Survey.     J.   of  Ed. 
Psych.    Vol.  XII,  No.  1.    January,  1921,  pp.  32-43. 

^Manual  and  Test  blanks  can  be  obtained  from  the  College  Book  Store,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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80-100,  Very  Bright.  In  the  same  way  the  chart  is  divided  into  five 
vertical  columns,  which  contain  the  divisions  according  to  educa- 
tional index  by  age:  0-19,  Very  Poor;  20-39,  Poor;  40-59,  Average; 
60-79,  Good;  80-100,  Very  Good.  The  dots  scattered  on  the  chart 
represent  the  individual  children  in  the  class.  Thus,  for  example, 
a  child  may  have  a  mental  index  of  61  and  an  educational  index  of 
51,  and  a  dot  is  therefore  placed  at  the  intersection  of  these  two 
lines.  Interpreting  this,  we  could  say  that  the  child  is  mentally 
bright,  but  is  doing  only  average  work  educationally.    In  the  same 
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Figure  I.    Class  chart  showing  mental  and  educational  indices. 

way  a  child  whose  mental  index  is  35  and  whose  educational  indei 
is  32  is  backward  mentally  and  is  doing  poor  educational  work  foi 
his  age.  In  another  case  we  find  a  child  with  a  mental  index  of  39 
and  an  educational  index  of  63.  This  child,  although  slightly  back 
ward,  has  succeeded  in  doing  good  educational  work. 

The  diagonal  lines  on  the  charts  enclose  those  cases  whose  index 
differences  lie  between  minus  8  and  plus  8,  and,  as  explained  in  our 
previous  article,  include  the  middle  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  distri- 
bution."   These  children  may  be  considered  as  doing  approximately 
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work  which  would  be  indicated  by  their  mental  ability.  The  upper 
triangle  to  the  left  includes  those  cases  whose  index  differences  are 
greater  than  minus  8.  This  means  that  all  the  cases  in  this  triangle 
are  doing  less  school  work  than  their  mentality  seems  to  warrant. 
In  this  particular  class  there  are  seven  cases  lying  in  the  upper 
triangle;  that  is,  there  are  seven  children  who  are  doing  decidedly 
poorer  work  educationally  than  they  should  be  doing  considering 
their  mental  ability.  They  represent  wasted  intelligence  in  the 
school.     Cases  of  this  sort  should  be  scrutinized  carefully  by  the 
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Figure  II.    Class  chart  showing  mental  and  educational  indices. 


teacher  from  the  standpoint  of  getting  more  out  of  those  particular 
children  than  they  are  at  present  accomplishing.  The  correspond- 
ing lower  triangle  to  the  right  includes  those  cases  whose  index 
differences  are  above  plus  8.  This  indicates  that  all  the  cases  in  this 
triangle  are  accomplishing  more  than  the  average  child  of  their  men 
tality,  this  being  probably  due  to  good  teaching,  a  good  school,  a 
good  home,  regular  attendance,  placement  in  proper  grade,  and  the 
like.  In  this  particular  class  we  note  there  are  22  such  cases  and, 
comparing  this  number  with  the  seven  cases  in  the  upper  triangle, 
we  should  conclude  that  the  class  as  a  whole  is  accomplishing  edu- 
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cationally  more  than  is  usually  accomplished  with  children  of  their 
mentality. 

In  spite  of  the  general  good  showing  of  the  class  under  discussion, 
there  are  other  possible  suggestions  that  we  may  draw  from  the 
chart.  In  the  four  upper  right-hand  squares  of  the  chart  we  note 
that  there  are  12  children  who  are  all  above  60  both  mentally  and 
educationally.  They  are  all  bright  or  better  mentally  and  are  all 
doing  good  or  better  educational  work  for  their  age.  If  this  educa- 
tional work  is  also  rated  as  good  educational  work  for  the  grade 
they  are  in,  they  should  certainly  be  considered  for  immediate  pro- 
motion.   As  we  shall  see  later,  we  must  take  into  consideration  their 
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School  chart  showing  median  indices  for  each  grade. 


educational  indices  according  to  grade  and  in  accordance  with  these 
indices  recommend  an  extra  promotion. 

Figure  II  shows  another  class  chart.  This  time  we  note  a  large 
number  of  cases  in  the  upper  left-hand  triangle.  There  is  a  much 
greater  waste  of  intelligence  in  this  class  than  in  the  previous  one. 
Although  the  class  as  a  whole  shows  a  large  majority  of  its  pupils 
possessing  normal  mentality  or  above,  nevertheless  their  educational 
attainment  is  not  commensurate  with  tiieir  mental  ability.  The 
whole  class  lags  behind  what  it  should  accomplish,  and  there  are 
some  striking  individual  examples  of  waste.  At  the  top  of  the  chart 
we  note  two  children  classed  as  very  bright  by  the  mental  tests. 
One  of  these  is  only  accomplishing  average  educational  work  and 
the  other  good  educational  work.     Both  of  these  should  be  in  do- 
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ing  very  good  educational  work.  Obviously  there  is  great  need 
for  investigation  here.  And  the  same  is  true  of  many  bright  and 
many  normal  children.  Is  the  teaching  of  this  class  poor,  or  are  the 
standards  set  by  the  teacher  or  school  too  low?  Something  evi- 
dently is  wrong  and  our  tests  have  brought  it  to  light  very  distinctly. 

School  Chart. 

Figure  III  summarizes  the  work  of  an  entire  school.  Thus  the 
median  mental  index  for  the  second  grade  is  54  and  the  educational 
median  is  42 ;  that  is,  the  class  as  a  whole  is  slightly  above  the  aver- 
age in  mentality,  but  is  doing  poorer  educational  work  than  is  to  be 
expected.  An  index  difference  of  minus  12  is  undesirable,  and  the 
grade  needs  special  attention  in  order  to  bring  its  educational  work 
up  to  standard.  In  this  particular  instance  the  discrepancy  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  crowded  conditions  in  the  school.  The  class  was 
seated  in  a  basement  room,  with  inadequate  lighting.  Moreover, 
the  children  attended  school  only  half  a  day.  Grade  IV,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  a  mental  median  of  58  and  an  educational  median 
of  55.  The  difference  here  of  minus  3  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible, 
and  both  medians  are  well  above  average. 

The  chart  also  shows  the  medians  for  the  whole  school.  As  is  to 
be  expected,  the  difference  is  less  than  that  of  any  specific  class, 
since  it  combines  the  work  of  so  many  classes.  The  mental  median 
for  the  school  is  55,  and  the  educational  median  is  54.  That  means 
that  the  school  is  somewhat  above  the  average  both  mentally  and 
educationally,  and  the  difference  of  minus  1  is  negligible. 

The  significance  of  a  chart  of  this  kind  will  be  obvious  to  any 
principal.  It  shows  immediately  the  grades  which  need  more  atten- 
tion and  investigation,  both  as  to  quality  of  teaching  and  proper 
classification  of  pupils.  Wherever  the  educational  index  is  below 
the  mental  to  the  extent  of  3  or  4  points,  there  is  obvious  need  for 
further  investigation.  In  this  particular  school  grades  II  and  III 
are  not  properly  adjusted.  There  is  too  large  a  discrepancy  between 
their  mental  and  educational  indices. 

Comparison  of  Schools. 

It  has  been  the  practice  in  the  past  to  rate  schools  primarily  on 
the  basis  of  gross  accomplishment.  It  is  undoubtedly  desirable  to 
know  that  the  pupils  in  a  given  school  are  accomplishing  so  much 
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Figure  IV.    Comparison  of  schools. 

more  or  less  than  the  pupils  in  another  school.  And,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  this  would  be  a  perfectly  satisfactory  method  of 
evaluating  schools.  Such  a  method,  however,  neglects  one  very  im- 
portant factor  in  the  equation,  namely,  the  pupil-material  with 
which  various  schools  have  to  deal.  School  A  may  be  doing  exactly 
the  same  grade  of  work,  educationally,  as  School  B.  Does  that  mean 
that  the  two  schools  deserve  equal  credit  ?  School  A  is  a  small  rural 
school,  with  an  apparently  selected  group  of  children,  whose  median 
mental  index  is  60.  School  B  is  a  larger  school,  whose  three  teach- 
ers must  divide  the  work  of  handling  eight  grades.  Moreover,  the 
median  mental  index  for  School  B  is  only  51.  Instead  of  commend- 
ing School  A  for  its  educational  work,  we  will  come  to  expect  even 
better  work  from  it,  work  commensurate  with  its  pupil-material. 

In  preparing  Figure  IV,  the  schools  were  first  ranked  on  the  basis 
of  gross  educational  accomplishment.    Thus — 

Median  educational  indices 


Schools  numbered. 

1-  4 

5-14 
15-23 
24-39 
40-48 
49-56 


(grade). 
60  and  above 
55  to  59 
50  to  54 
45  to  49 
40  to  44 
35  to  39 
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The  numbers  of  the  schools  rank  them  from  1  to  56  according  to 
their  educational  (grade)  index;  that  is,  according  to  the  educa- 
tional accomplishment  of  the  children  when  compared  with  children 
of  like  grade. 

The  schools  were  then  arranged  according  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Median  Educational  Index  (age)  and  Median  Mental 
Index.  The  median  educational  index  as  shown  on  the  chart  is, 
therefore,  a  rating  which  compares  each  child  with  children  of  his 
own  age,  whereas  the  rank  numbers  of  the  schools  show  the  gross 
educational  attainment  regardless  of  age.  As  in  rating  individuals, 
the  school  with  the  highest  positive  index  difference  receives  the 
greatest  amount  of  credit,  without  regard  to  any  other  measure.  An 
examination  of  the  table  and  a  study  of  the  relative  position  of  the 
schools  in  comparison  with  their  absolute  rank  will  yield  some  inter- 
esting information.  For  example,  school  No.  1,  which  ranks  first 
educationally,  is  also  a  good  school  on  this  basis,  since  it  has  an 
index  difference  of  plus  9.  On  the  other  hand,  school  No.  52,  which 
ranks  low  on  the  basis  of  absolute  gross  accomplishment,  neverthe- 
less shows  a  difference  of  plus  6,  and  deserves  credit  for  having 
accomplished  so  much  more  than  its  median  mental  index  would 
promise.  School  No.  48  is  an  interesting  case.  This  is  a  small  rural 
school,  with  one  family  of  low  mentality  contributing  nearly  half  of 
the  pupils.  As  a  result,  the  median  mental  index  for  the  school  is 
only  18  (Dull).  In  spite  of  this  evident  handicap,  the  teacher  has 
succeeded  in  raising  the  educational  index  median  to  40. 

In  contrast  to  these  schools,  Nos.  2  and  3  are  good  examples  of 
schools  which,  while  doing  very  acceptable  work  educationally,  yet 
fall  short  of  the  type  of  accomplishment  which  could  be  demanded 
of  the  pupil-material.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  with  increased 
effort  on  the  part  of  teacher  and  pupils,  with  improved  home  or 
school  conditions,  these  schools  could  raise  their  median  educational 
indices. 

Again  the  chart  is  valuable  in  showing  the  great  differences  in 
mental  ability  and  in  educational  attainment  in  different  schools. 
Looking  at  the  dots  on  the  chart  we  note  how  great  the  difference 
in  mental  ability  is.  Schools  No.  7  and  29  have  the  highest  median 
mental  indices,  yet  both  of  these  schools  are  failing  to  take  adequate 
advantage  of  the  mental  ability  of  their  pupils.  There  are  many 
schools  with  higher  educational  indices  than  No.  29  which  do  not 
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possess  as  good  mental  material.  This  type  of  chart  can  be  strongly 
recommended  to  the  school  superintendent  for  a  study  of  the  schools 
under  his  direction. 

Practical  Problems  to  Be  Solved  by  the  Tests. 

On  the  basis  of  the  results  of  these  tests,  it  is  possible  to  make 
definite  recommendations  to  schools  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
educational  efficiency.  Children  whose  index  difference  is  minus  9 
or  greater  are  obviously  not  working  up  to  their  mental  ability. 
Many  bright  children  will  be  found  in  this  group,  as  can  be  seen 
from  a  study  of  the  upper  left-hand  triangles  of  Figures  II  and  III. 
The  percentage  of  children  in  this  group  represents  the  amount  of 
waste  in  the  school.  It  would  be  necessary  then  to  investigate  each 
case  thoroughly  and  make  every  effort  to  remove  the  cause  of  lowered 
working  power.  The  causes  probably  operating  in  such  conditions 
are: 

(1)  Misplacement  in  grade.    The  child  may  be  too  far  advanced, 

and  therefore  baffled  by  the  amount  of  strange  material 
presented  to  him.  Or,  as  is  more  common,  he  may  not  be 
far  enough  advanced,  in  which  case  he  will  find  the  work 
too  easy  and  develop  habits  of  laziness  which  it  will  later 
be  difficult  to  destroy. 

(2)  Lack  of  interest,  laziness  and  similar  emotional  and  tem- 

peramental factors. 

(3)  Bad  physical  conditions. 

(4)  Bad  of  undesirable  home  conditions. 

(5)  Crowded  conditions  in  the  school. 

(6)  Poor  teaching,  which  fails  to  arouse  the  best  that  is  in  the 

child ;  dislike  of  the  teacher. 
While  all  of  these  conditions  are  such  that  they  may  be  bettered 
by  the  school,  it  is  the  problem  of  grade  misplacement  which  comes 
most  definitely  within  the  scope  of  these  tests.  In  the  case  of  chil- 
dren whose  educational  (grade)  index  is  70  or  above,  if  at  the  same 
time  the  mental  index  is  70  or  above,  immediate  promotion  is  desir- 
able. Such  children  are  simply  forming  habits  of  indolence  if  they 
remain  in  their  present  grade,  and  are  fully  capable  of  handling  the 
work  of  the  next  grade,  since  in  every  case  an  index  of  70  in  one 
grade  indicates  a  score  equivalent  to  an  index  of  50  or  more  in  the 
next  higher  grade.     Therefore,  promote  immediately  to  the  next 
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grade  ail  children  with  both  educational  (grade)  and  mental  indices 
of  70  and  above. 

In  addition  to  this  immediate  promotion,  those  children  having 
educational  (grade)  indices  between  60  and  69  and  mental  indices 
of  60  to  69  should  be  coached  for  an  extra  (or  double)  promotion 
the  following  semester.  They  will  undoubtedly  be  capable  of  doing 
the  work,  since  an  index  of  60  in  one  grade  is  equivalent  to  an  index 
of  40  or  above  in  the  grade  next  higher. 

In  addition  to  coaching  these  children  for  prospective  promotion, 
every  child  with  an  index  difference  of  minus  9  or  below,  not  included 
in  the  two  preceding  groups,  should  receive  special  attention  from 
the  coaching  teacher,  not  with  reference  to  promotion,  but  merely 
to  make  them  accomplish  work  worthy  of  their  mental  ability.  These 
children  will  range  all  the  way  from  Very  Bright  to  Very  Dull  men- 
tally. In  determining  the  special  subjects  in  which  these  children 
are  deficient,  it  will  be  profitable  to  supplement  the  teacher's  judg- 
ment by  reference  to  the  various  divisions  of  the  Educational  Test. 
It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  reading  ability  is  fundamentally  neces- 
sary in  all  parts  of  this  test. 

A  special  class  of  bright  children  should  be  formed  when  there 
are  a  number  of  such  children  in  about  the  same  grade.  This  class 
would  probably  include  all  children  with  mental  indices  of  60  or 
above,  whose  educational  (grade)  index  does  not  fall  below  50.  If 
such  a  group  is  kept  as  a  separate  unit,  it  can  be  advanced  through 
the  school  system  at  a  more  rapid  rate  and  with  profit  to  them, 
since  they  will  not  be  held  back  by  the  slower  members  of  the  class. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  children  left  in  the  original  class  will  not  be 
competing  with  the  high  standards  of  this  group,  and  will  be  able 
to  accomplish  better  work  as  a  result  of  the  separation. 

In  the  same  way  a  slow-moving  unit  of  dull  children  should  be 
iormed  wherever  conditions  demand  it.  Children  with  a  mental 
index  of  39  or  below  are  seldom  able  to  keep  up  the  regular  pace  of 
school  work.  It  is  this  group  which  furnishes  the  bulk  of  our  re- 
tarded children,  who  subsequently  become  dissatisfied  with  school 
and  prove  disturbing  elements  both  in  school  and  outside.  If  we 
recognize  frankly  that  these  children  should  be  allowed  to  move  more 
slowly,  we  will  go  far  to  better  conditions  and  increase  their  happi- 
ness. Wherever  it  is  possible  considerable  handwork  should  be 
taught  in  these  slow-moving  classes.    Often  a  backward  or  dull  child 
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can  be  interested  in  the  more  academic  subject  by  means  of  a  judi- 
cious mixture  of  motor  activities. 

Conclusions. 

Mental  or  educational  tests  alone  are  not  adequate  for  a  thor- 
oughgoing survey  of  a  school  or  school  system.  Such  tests  show 
wide  differences  in  the  educational  attainment  and  in  the  mental 
ability  of  the  pupil-material.  A  real  diagnosis  of  the  difficulties 
existing  in  any  particular  instance  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  a 
combined  mental-educational  survey.  The  evaluation  of  the  educa- 
tional findings  in  the  light  of  the  mental  findings  is  the  only  ade- 
quate and  scientific  method  of  procedure.  Such  an  evaluation  will 
show  where  the  real  discrepancies  exist.  We  shall  find  waste  in 
pupils  of  all  degrees  of  ability  and,  indeed,  more  often  in  those  of 
superior  ability.  We  shall  find  that  many  schools  whose  educational 
level  seems  passable  or  good  are  really  inefficient  and  wasteful  of  the 
splendid  pupil-material  they  possess.  Combined  mental-educational 
surveys  will  help  to  correct  these  deficiencies  and  to  lay  the  emphasis 
where  it  really  belongs. 
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MASSED   VS.    DISTRIBUTED    EFFORT   IN   LEARNING* 

L.    A.    PECHSTEIN, 
University  of  Rochester. 

Ebbinghaus,  Yost,  Browning,  Brown  and  Washburn,  Murphy, 
Ulrich,  Pechstein,  Lashley,  Carr  and  Cummins  have  contributed 
experimentally  to  the  question  whether  it  is  more  efficient  to  learn 
a  problem  with  the  learning  effort  being  massed,  i.  e.,  continuous  in 
time,  or  broken  by  periods  of  changed  activity.  Everyone  contribu- 
ting to  the  discussion  agrees,  in  general,  that  distributed  practice  is 
more  efficient  than  massed,  the  tendency  being  to  generalize  for 
various  types  of  learning  material,  such  as  motor,  nonsensical  and 
meaningful.  Specialized  discussions  by  Carr  (1)  and  Cummins  (2) 
raise  the  question  whether  the  efficiency  of  distributed  effort  is  con- 
fined to  certain  stages  in  the  learning  process  or  whether  this  mode 
of  acquisition  is  uniformly  effective  for  all  stages  in  the  development 
of  a  habit,  they  answering  that  distributed  effort  is  of  greater  effi- 
ciency during  the  early  stages.  Lashley,  Colvin  and  all  educational 
psychologists  comment  upon  the  neurological  aspects  of  distributed 
learning,  although  Lashley  (3)  seems  to  take  exception  to  the  doc- 
trine of  a  gradual  "setting"  of  the  nervous  connections  between 
practice  periods. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that  the  entire  question  is 
tied  up  with  a  second,  namely, — is  the  learning  material  mastered  as 
a  whole  or  in  parts  ? 

The  experimentation  is  restricted  to  the  field  of  motor  learning, 
the  learning  problem  being  a  very  difficult  maze  reported  three  years 
ago  (4).  This  maze  subdivides  into  four  sections  highly  comparable 
in  basic  features  and  difficulty,  these  being  so  arranged  that  the 
maze  can  be  learned  as  a  whole,  in  parts,  or  in  any  combination  of 
parts.  The  learning  criteria  are  the  number  of  trials  required  to 
secure  four  out  of  five  perfect  runs,  learning  time  and  learning 
errors,  the  latter  being  those  conventionally  recorded  in  maze  experi- 
mentation. The  experimental  technique  is  exactly  the  same  as  re- 
ported in  earlier  articles. 

Earlier  experimentation  with  this  particular  maze  naturally  had 
shown  that  human  adults  learned  the  problem  far  more  economically 


♦Read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Psychological  Association,   December 
28-30,  1920. 
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when  their  effort  was  distributed  at  the  rate  of  one  trial  per  day 
rather  than  massed  (5).  In  fact,  the  maze  had  proved  too  difficult 
for  certain  human  subjects  to  learn  under  massed  conditions.  Also, 
it  was  shown  to  be  more  economical  for  these  adults  to  learn  their 
problem  as  a  whole  rather  than  to  learn  the  four  units  separately, 
finally  connecting  them  in  serial  order,  provided  the  learning  effort 
was  distributed  in  each  case.  Because  of  the  difficulty  of  the  maze 
and  the  way  in  which  the  rat  is  organized,  it  was  naturally  impos- 
sible to  secure  massed  learning  results  from  the  rats.  The  initial 
step  of  the  present  experiment  was  to  shorten  the  maze  problem, 
hereby  to  discover  whether  rats  could  be  taught  a  simple  problem 
under  massed  requirements ;  subsequently,  to  study  human  learning 
under  comparable  conditions. 

Because  the  particular  maze  used  in  my  whole-part  experimenta- 
tion is  made  up  of  four  short  and  separate  maze  units,  these  simple 
units  were  employed  to  test  the  capacity  of  the  rat  to  learn  under 
massed  conditions.  After  being  handled  and  fed  in  the  food  box 
for  a  standardized  period  of  10  days,  feeding  was  skipped  for  48 
hours,  whereupon  the  training  was  begun.  Each  rat  learned  the  first 
short  maze  section  with  apparent  ease,  although  the  amount  of  learn- 
ing effort  expended  far  surpassed  what  I  had  supposed  the  white 
rat  capable  of  continuously  directing.  A  short  feeding  was  allowed 
after  all  in  the  group  had  mastered  the  first  section.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  Section  II  was  learned  with  ease  under  massed  conditions, 
this  being  followed  by  the  mastery  of  Sections  III  and  IV  upon  the 
third  and  fourth  day,  respectively. 

Upon  the  day  following  the  learning  of  the  last  section,  each  rat 
was  set  the  problem  of  connecting  the  units  into  proper  serial  order. 
Not  only  did  each  member  of  the  group  effect  the  perfect  connec- 
tions under  massed  conditions,  but  several  made  the  complex  step 
without  securing  a  single  error.  Herein  is  the  most  striking  feature 
of  the  entire  situation.  When  humans  or  rats  are  taught  these  short 
units  under  distributed  conditions,  the  complex  act  of  connection 
proves  extremely  difficult.  When  these  units  are  learned  under 
massed  conditions^  not  only  is  this  first  learning  task  easy,  hut  the 
hard  act  of  connection  becomes  extremely  simple. 

Comparable  results  held  when  human  adults  were  tested  under 
like  temporal  conditions. 
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An  inspection  of  Table  I  points  the  way  to  several  significant  con- 
clusions : 

TABLE  I. — A  table  to  show  the  mean  number  of  trials,  time  and  errors  of 
two  groups  of  rats  (nine  per  group)  and  two  groups  of  humans  (six  per  group)  in 
learning  Maze  A  by  the  "part"  method.  The  records  for  distributed  learning  appear 
first  in  each  section,  the  massed  learning  records  second.  The  third  item  in  the 
total  is  for  groups  learning  the  Maze  as  a  whole  under  distributed  conditions,  the 
last  as  a  whole  under  massed  conditions.  For  estimating  total  runs,  each  sectional 
run  is  counted  as  one-fourth  the  entire  (I-IV)  run. 
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First,  provided  the  maze  problem  is  short,  it  is  more  economical 
to  mass  learning  effort  than  to  distribute  it,  irrespective  whether 
economy  is  estimated  in  terms  of  trials,  time  or  errors. 

Second,  for  subsequently  learned  short  runs  (allowing  transfer 
possibilities),  massed  effort  continues,  in  general,  to  be  preferable, 
it  hereby  appearing  that,  if  problems  are  thoroughly  learned  before 
subsequent  ones  are  undertaken,  the  transfer  is  positive  rather  than 
negative. 

Third,  in  connecting  short  maze  patterns  learned  as  separate 
units,  the  complex  act  of  connection  is  not  only  possible  in  a  massed 
program,  but  is  accomplished  with  very  great  economy,  just  so  long 
as  the  units  have  been  learned  as  massed  effort  problems. 

Fourth,  the  longer  and  more  difficult  the  problem,  the  more  ad- 
visable to  break  it  up  into  units  and  learn  both  the  units  and  the 
connection  of  these  under  massed  conditions,  it  being  uneconomical 
to  learn  the  hard  problem  as  a  whole,  irrespective  whether  effort  is 
massed  or  distributed. 
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Fifth,  it  is  clear  that  the  question  of  massed  vs.  distributed  learn- 
ing is  tied  up  with  the  question  whether  the  difficult  problem  is  to 
be  learned  as  a  whole  or  in  parts.  The  hard  problem  becomes  easy 
if  it  is  learned  under  massed  conditions  by  the  part  method  and  in 
no  other  way;  it  remains  hard  if  it  is  learned  as  a  whole  under 
massed  or  distributed  conditions,  or  even  in  parts  under  distributed 
conditions. 

Sixth,  these  results  hold  for  motor  learning  of  the  maze  tj'pe, 
both  for  selected  animals  and  the  human  adult. 

The  explanation  of  the  conclusions  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  comment  upon  the  advantages  inherent  in  any  part 
method,  such  as  the  full  utilization  of  transfer  possibilities,  the 
diminishing  returns  secured  as  the  problem  is  lengthened,  etc.,  since 
these  are,  presumably,  fairly  constant  under  both  massed  and  dis- 
tributed learning.  It  is  essential  to  show  why  an  easy  problem  is 
best  learned  under  massed  conditions  and  why  several  so  learned 
can  readily  be  united  through  massed  effort.  Explanation  rests 
here,  I  believe,  upon  two  principles  operative  in  all  learning. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  principle  of  elimination,  "It  connotes 
the  detection  of  critical  points  in  the  problem,  the  careful  study 
of  all  the  details,  the  formation  of  proper  associations,  the  rejection 
of  others,  etc.  Consciousness  is  here  at  white-heat.  The  longer  and 
more  difficult  the  problem,  the  greater  the  task  upon  the  learner 
to  see  the  many  details  of  the  problem  and  to  learn  to  eliminate 
the  possible  faulty  reactions.  Confusion,  hesitation,  emotional  con- 
ditions all  operate  to  delay  the  learning"  (6).  If  the  problem  is 
short  and  easy,  the  principle  of  elimination  operates  with  maximum 
effectiveness.  No  emotional  complex  is  aroused  to  disturb  the 
organism  in  utilizing  all  his  problem-solving,  adjustmental  powers; 
the  relative  fewness  of  possible  errors  makes  these  lie  within  the 
organism's  powers  of  mastery;  the  learner  has  available  the  energy 
required  for  the  successive  explorative  trials,  and  this  is  utilized; 
if  given  one  trial  only,  the  learner  is  far  within  the  limit  of  his 
available  strength.  Massed  effort  upon  a  long  and  hard  problem 
strains  the  power  of  the  organism  and  elimination  ceases  to  operate 
efficiently;  massed  effort  upon  an  easy  problem  challenges  the  or- 
ganism to  work  within  normal  and  proper  limits,  and  elimination 
operates  efficiently;  distributed  effort  upon  an  easy  problem  allows 
the  eliminative  principle  to  operate,  but  does  not  secure  that  total 
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learning  efficiency  normally  expected  after  the  preliminary  warm- 
ing-up stage;  distributed  effort  upon  the  hard  problem  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  the  eliminative  principle  to  operate,  but  not  always  at 
its  best,  since  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  generally  strains  the 
organism  beyond  the  normal  limits  of  its  power. 

The  second  learning  principle  involved  is  that  of  mechanization. 
"This  final  stage  of  learning  is  no  longer  explorative  and  eliminative, 
but  rather,  mechanizing  and  rendering  habitual  the  entire  activity. 
Whole  method  learning  presents  so  many  critical  details  that  the 
principle  of  mechanization  is  not  only  delayed  in  being  given  an 
opportunity  to  operate,  but  is  repeatedly  nullified  by  the  re-injection 
of  the  highly  conscious  eliminative  principle"  (6).  This  condition 
maintains  both  for  massed  or  distributed  attack  upon  the  hard  prob- 
lem. The  part  method  utilizes  the  two  methods  to  best  advantage. 
The  explorative  or  eliminative  principle  is  operative  when  the  de- 
tails of  the  short  and  easy  parts  are  being  grasped,  it  being  made 
clear  that  the  best  elimination  is  secured  by  massing  the  learning 
of  each  short  part.  Then  the  time  becomes  ripe,  logically  and  psy- 
chologically, for  the  mechanizing  principle  to  operate.  It  secures 
the  mechanization  of  each  unit  and  their  connection,  herein  being 
concerned  only  with  rapidly  welding  the  several  unit  habits.  Psy- 
chologically speaking,  the  runner  who  hesitates  in  this  stage  is  lost. 
By  rapid  and  consecutive  runs  he  forced  the  required  union.  For- 
tunately, if  he  has  learned  the  units  as  massed  problems,  his  act  of 
connection  is  very  easy,  while  it  is  extremely  difficult  if  the  unit 
habits  are  set  up  under  distributed  conditions.  Why?  Because  in 
working  steadily  through  a  massed  period  upon  short  problems  he 
has  come  to  set  up  habits  of  long  application,  exactly  what  is  re- 
quired for  the  complex  act  of  connection.  The  distributing  learner, 
only  having  one  trial  per  day  upon  short  units,  has  acquired  habits 
of  short  application,  these  almost  rendering  impossible  the  final 
connection  and  mechanization  of  the  units  into  a  perfect  total  habit. 

The  whole  method  never  secures  complete  utilization  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  elimination  and  mechanization,  the  loss  being  greater  for 
massed  learning.  The  part  method  secures  full  utilization  of  the 
principles,  provided  the  learner  masses  his  effort. 

Part  method  and  massed  learning — so  long  anathema  to  the  pure 
and  educational  psychologist — may  not  be  understood  one  apart 
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from  the  other;  employed  together,  they  make  the  best  arrangement 
for  learning  difficult  motor  problems. 
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AN   EXPERIMENTAL    STUDY   OF   THE   VALUE    OF   WORD 

STUDY 

V.  A.  C.  HENMON, 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

During  the  first  semester  of  1919-20  there  was  conducted  in  the 
Madison  High  School,  with  a  part  of  the  sophomore  class,  an  experi- 
ment in  word  study  as  a  substitute  for  the  regular  work  in  English 
composition  and  literature.  A  group  of  54  pupils,  designated  in 
this  paper  as  the  word  study  group,  did  intensive  work  in  word 
study  and  analysis  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Leslie  Spence.  The 
work  was  based  on  a  syllabus  prepared  by  Miss  Spence,  and  was 
carried  on  for  approximately  12  weeks  of  the  semester.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  semester  was  given  to  literature  and  composition. 

Mr.  Volney  G.  Barnes,  principal  of  the  school,  while  confident 
from  personal  observation  and  judgment  that  the  course  was  valu- 
able, raised  the  question  with  the  writer  as  to  whether  it  was  not 
possible  to  apply  tests  which  would  demonstrate  objectively  the 
values  that  might  have  accrued  from  the  course  and  prove  or  dis- 
prove the  correctness  of  his  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  its 
continuance.  This  was  in  the  nature  of  a  challenge  to  experimental 
education  and  was  gladly  accepted.  The  following  study,  made  with 
the  assistance  of  Miss  Jane  H.  Butt,  is  the  result. 

The  problem  presented  was  to  determine  as  accurately  and  defi- 
nitely as  possible  the  specific  outcomes  which  such  a  word  study 
course  might  be  expected  to  realize,  and  then  to  select  or  construct 
tests  which  would  measure  these  outcomes  as  adequately  as  possible. 
Moreover,  for  comparison,  a  group  of  pupils  must  be  selected  of 
equal  ability  in  general  scholarship  and  with  equal  amounts  of  for- 
eign language  who  have  had  the  regular  work  in  composition  and 
literature.  The  tests  should,  if  possible,  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  could  fairly  be  given  to  this  non-word  study  group  also. 

What,  then,  are  the  specific  outcomes  that  might  be  expected  of  an 
intensive  word  study  course?  We  may  expect  it  to  function  in  at 
least  four  specific  ways: 

First — In  increase  in  vocabulary. 

Second — In  increase  in  ability  to  give  meanings  accurately. 

Third — In  increase  in  ability  to  choose  words  discriminately. 

Fourth — In  increase  in  ability  to  read  difficult  prose  understand- 
ingly. 
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These  would  doubtless  be  accepted  as  the  major  outcomes  of  the 
course  whatever  other  values  might  be  claimed. 
The  tests  employed  to  measure  them  were : 

1.  Terman's  Vocabulary  Test,  100  words,  given  as  a  group  test 

with  these  instructions:  "Show  that  you  know  what 
each  word  means  either  by  giving  a  definition  of  it,  a 
synonym  of  it,  or  by  using  it  in  a  sentence  in  such  a  way 
as  to  show  that  you  know  its  meaning." 

2.  Thorndike's   Visual   Vocabulary,    scored   both    according   to 

Thorndike's  method  and  the  total  number  right. 

3.  A  special  test  of  25  words  selected  from  a  list  of  100  words 

where  a  knowledge  of  roots,  prefixes  and  suffixes  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  function,  but  which  should  also 
be  words  with  which  pupils  of  sophomore  high  school 
grade  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  come  in 
contact. 

4.  Trabue's  Completion  Scale  L,  used  to  test  ability  to  discrimi- 

nate in  the  choice  of  words. 

5.  Tests  la  and  lb  of  the  Thorndike  Intelligence  Examination, 

Part  III,  used  to  measure  ability  to  read  rather  diffi- 
cult prose  understandingly. 

These  tests  were  given  to  all  members  of  the  sophomore  class, 
approximately  350.  Each  pupil  of  the  word  study  group  was  paired 
with  another  of  equal  scholarship  based  on  freshman  marks  and 
marks  of  the  first  semester  of  the  sophomore  year  and  of  equal 
amount  of  language  work  in  Latin  or  French.  There  are,  then,  tAvo 
groups,  the  Word  Study  and  the  Non-word  Study,  approximately 
equal  in  general  scholarship  and  in  school  marks  in  English,  Latin 
and  French. 

Table  I  gives  the  essential  facts  for  comparing  the  groups  both  in 
scholarship  and  in  the  tests.  Whatever  advantage  there  may  be  in 
the  two  groups  in  scholarship,  except  in  Latin,  is  in  favor  of  the 
non-word  study  group  as  indicated  by  the  differences  in  averages. 
There  were,  however,  only  six  pupils  in  each  group  who  had  had 
Latin.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  differences  in  scholarship  are  all 
well  within  the  probable  error  of  the  difference  except  in  the  case 
of  the  English  marks,  which  definitely  are  in  favor  of  the  non-word 
study  group. 
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The  results  in  the  tests  show  in  each  case  a  positive  difference  in 
favor  of  the  word  study  group.  That  the  differences,  while  small,  are 
significant  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  are  in  all  cases  larger 
than  the  probable  error  of  the  difference,  four  times  the  probable 
error  or  more  in  four  of  the  tests.  In  the  vocabulary  tests,  where 
we  might  look  for  the  greatest  showing,  we  find  the  greatest  differ- 
ences. This  is  particularly  true  in  the  word  meaning  test,  as  might 
be  expected.  The  reading  and  language  ability  tests,  Thorndike  la 
and  lb,  and  Trabue  Completion,  however,  give  differences  that  are 
substantial  and  significant  unless  one  sets  a  standard  of  difference 
to  be  significant  higher  than  four  times  the  probable  error. 

The  specific  question  proposed  at  the  outset  of  this  investigation 
was  this:  "Is  a  special  course  in  word  study  for  high  school  sopho- 
mores worth  while  and  should  it  be  confined  ?"  The  results,  if  taken 
at  their  face  value,  would  indicate  an  affirmative  answer.  Before 
drawing  such  a  conclusion,  however,  certain  questions  arise.  Was 
the  statement  of  the  outcomes  adequate  or  are  there  other  important 
outcomes  that  were  overlooked?  (1)  The  course  might  be  claimed 
to  possess  disciplinary  value  quite  apart  from  the  specific  outcomes 
enumerated.  In  the  light  of  present-day  educational  opinion  this 
would,  in  any  case,  be  a  doubtful  basis  for  the  introduction  or  con- 
tinuance of  such  a  course.  (2)  It  might  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  foreign  language  or  arouse  an  interest  in  it.  This 
effect  might  be  shown  in  elections  next  year  and  in  progress  in  for- 
eign language  work.  (3)  It  might  develop  that  rather  intangible 
thing  called  language  consciousness.  (4)  It  might  function  in  study 
habits  and,  in  particular,  give  training  in  use  of  the  library.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  evaluate  these  possible  results  experi- 
mentally. 

Are  the  tests  adequate  and  valid  ?  They  do  measure  very  definite 
outcomes,  but  they  do  not,  of  course,  measure  what  the  word  study 
group  may  have  lost  in  literary  appreciation  or  improvement  in 
composition  which  may  have  come  from  the  regular  work  in  litera- 
ture and  composition.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
specific  outcomes  of  word  study  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  major 
objectives  in  composition  and  literature.  The  enlargement  of 
vocabulary,  increase  in  discriminativeness  in  the  use  of  words,  and 
ability  to  read  understandingly  are  surely  the  major  purposes  of 
English  study  of  any  sort.     While  more  specific  tests  might  have 
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been  devised  for  the  word  study  group,  the  necessity  of  tests  that 
could  be  given  to  the  non-word  study  group  fairly  led  to  the  selection 
so  far  as  possible  of  tests  already  standardized.  While  it  would  have 
been  desirable  to  give  a  general  intelligence  test  in  order  to  insure 
equality  in  the  groups,  the  four  sets  of  scholarship  ratings  wero 
deemed  sufficient  evidence. 

Even  so,  the  question  proposed  is  difficult  to  answer  on  a  basis 
of  these  results,  or,  for  that  matter,  on  the  basis  of  any  study  that 
might  be  made.  The  answer  depends  upon  one's  educational  phi- 
losophy as  to  the  aims  and  purposes  of  any  sort  of  education  and 
training.  If,  however,  we  grant  the  major  propositions  that  the 
enlargement  of  vocabulary,  increased  ability  to  discriminate  in  the 
use  of  words,  and  finally  increased  ability  to  read  understandingly 
are  themselves  definitely  worth  while  and  worth  making  definite 
efforts  to  secure,  then  the  question  would  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive. Genuinely  significant  differences  in  these  abilities  have  been 
shown  to  result  from  less  than  a  semester  of  word  study. 


GROUP  TESTS  OF  INTELLIGENCE:  AN  ANNOTATED  LIST 

J.  CARLETON  BELL, 
Maxwell  Training  School  for  Teachers,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Since  Alfred  Binet  published  his  "Measuring  Scale  of  Intelli- 
gence" in  1908  the  interest  in  tests  of  intelligence  has  grown  apace. 
For  the  first  few  years  after  the  Binet  Scale  became  known  in  this 
country  attention  was  directed  chiefly  to  the  adaptation  and  revi- 
sion of  it  to  fit  American  conditions.  In  this  period  we  have  the 
revisions  of  Goddard,  Huey,  Wallin,  Kuhlmann  and  (most  recent 
and  best  known)  Terman.  As  a  derivative  of  these  attempts  at  re- 
vision we  also  have  the  "Yerkes  Point  Scale  for  Measuring  Mental 
Ability."  The  Binet  Scale,  however,  and  all  of  its  revisions  demand 
the  individual  examination  of  the  child,  and  to  make  individual 
studies  of  several  hundred  or  several  thousand  children  requires 
such  an  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  as  practically  to  prohibit 
the  incorporation  of  mental  testing  into  the  regular  routine  of 
school  work. 

Out  of  this  situation  arose  the  demand  for  Group  Tests  of  Intelli- 
gence— a  demand  greatly  intensified  by  our  sudden  entry  into  the 
World  War,  and  by  our  need  of  the  help  of  psychology  to  ^put  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place.'  The  wide  publicity  given  to  the  whole- 
sale testing  of  our  recruits  acted  as  a  tremendous  stimulus  to  the 
development  of  Group  Tests.  As  a  result  the  past  two  years  have 
seen  the  publication  of  an  almost  bewildering  array  of  tests,  and 
there  is  now  great  need  for  comparison,  analysis  and  evaluation.  In 
the  following  the  writer  has  attempted  merely  to  list  the  tests  of 
which  he  knows,  and  to  comment  briefly  on  the  more  important  of 
them.    It  is  likely  that  the  list  here  compiled  is  far  from  complete : 

1.  Mrs.  Sidney  L.  Pressey.  Mental  Survey  Tests,  Primer  Scale. 
Department  of  Psychology,  University  of  Indiana,  Bloomington, 
Ind.  A  group  of  four  tests  (dot  pattern,  classification,  picture  form 
board  and  picture  absurdities)  designed  for  grades  1-3.  The  tests 
involve  neither  reading  nor  writing,  enlist  the  active  co-operation 
of  the  children,  and  give  a  correlation  of  .58  with  teachers'  estimates. 

2.  Arthur  S.  Otis.  Otis  Group  Intelligence  Scale;  Primary  Ex- 
amination. World  Book  Company,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Eight  picture 
tests  (directions,  substitution,  missing  parts,  maze,  sequence,  simi- 
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larities,  etc.)   for  grades  1-4.     Issued  in  two  equivalent  forms,  A 
and  B. 

3.  M.  E.  Haggerty.  Intelligence  Examination.  Delta  1.  World 
Book  Company,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Six  tests,  with  a  fore-exercise  for 
each  one.  The  tests  are  directions,  copying  designs,  picture  com- 
pletion, picture  comparison,  symbol-digit,  and  word  comparison, 
and  are  designed  for  grades  1-3.  They  were  used  in  the  Virginia 
School  Survey,  and  give  a  correlation  of  .68  with  teachers'  estimates. 

4.  Kingsbury  Primary  Group  Intelligence  Test.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cational Research,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 

5.  Walter  F.  Dearborn.  Group  Intelligence  Tests  for  Primary 
Grades.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Sub-title, 
"Games  and  Picture  Puzzles." 

6.  Frances  Lowell.  A  Group  Intelligence  Scale  for  Primary 
Grades.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  Ill,  September,  1919, 
215-247.  Twenty-five  tests  arranged  in  groups  of  five  for  each  year 
for  the  chronological  ages  5  to  9,  inclusive.  The  tests  are  taken 
largely  from  Binet,  Kuhlmann,  and  other  standard  sources,  and 
adapted  to  use  with  groups. 

7.  Caroline  E.  and  Garry  C.  Myers.  The  Myers  Mental  Measure. 
The  Sentinel,  Carlisle,  Pa.  (See  School  and  Society,  September  20, 
1919,  355-360.)  For  grades  1-8.  An  outgrowth  of  experience  with 
the  Army  Mental  Tests.  Requires  only  20  minutes  to  give,  and  is 
said  to  show  a  correlation  of  .80  with  the  Standard  Revision  of  the 
Binet  Scale. 

8.  Rudolf  Pintner.  The  Mental  Survey.  New  York :  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  1918.  Pp.  116.  Six  mental  tests,  taken  chiefly  from  Whipple, 
and  standardized  as  group  tests  on  over  3000  school  children  of 
chronological  ages  6-16.  Elaborate  tables  of  percentile  norms  are 
given. 

9.  Grace  Arthur  and  Herbert  Woodrow.  An  Absolute  Intelli- 
gence Scale.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  Ill,  June,  1919, 
118-137.  A  battery  of  nine  tests  (memory  span,  easy  opposites,  hard 
opposites,  substitution,  word  building,  language  completion,  ana- 
grams, cancellation,  and  comprehension)  standardized  by  elaborate 
statistical  treatment  to  give  norms  in  absolute  points  for  the  chrono- 
logical ages  6.5  to  13.5. 

10.  Rudolf  Pintner.  A  Non-language  Group  Intelligence  Test. 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  Ill,  September,  1919,  199-214. 
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A  series  of  six  tests  (imitation,  easy  learning,  hard  learning,  draw- 
ing completion,  reversed  drawings,  and  picture  reconstruction) 
standardized  on  the  basis  of  point  scores  for  the  chronological  ages 
7  to  13. 

11.  Edward  L.  Thorndike.  A  Standardized  Group  Examination 
of  Intelligence  Independent  of  Language.  Journal  of  Applied  Psy- 
chology, Vol.  Ill,  March,  1919,  13-32.  Eight  tests  (digit-symbol, 
lines  dividing  surfaces,  picture  completion,  forms  completion,  pic- 
ture analogies,  spatial  relations,  memory  of  objects,  and  easy  com- 
putation) derived  from  the  Beta  Army  Tests,  and  applied  to  groups 
ranging  from  feeble-minded  (mental  age  7.5)  to  superior  adults. 

12.  The  Illinois  Examination.  (See  B.  R.  Buckingham  and  Wal- 
ter S.  Monroe,  A  Testing  Program  for  Elementary  Schools,  Journal 
of  Educational  Research,  Vol.  II,  September,  1920,  521-532.)  A 
series  of  tests  including  analogies,  arithmetical  problems,  sentence 
vocabulary,  substitution,  verbal  ingenuity,  arithmetical  ingenuity, 
and  synonym-antonym,  for  grades  3  to  8. 

13.  William  Henry  Pyle.  A  Manual  for  the  Mental  and  Phys- 
ical Examination  of  School  Children,  University  of  Missouri  Bul- 
letin, Vol.  21,  No.  12,  February,  1920.  The  mental  examination 
consists  of  eight  tests  (logical  memory,  rote  memory,  substitution, 
free  association,  opposites,  word  building,  completion,  and  ana- 
logues) with  norms  for  the  chronological  ages  8  to  18. 

14.  S.  L.  Pressey  and  L.  W.  Pressey.  A  Group  Point  Scale  for 
Measuring  General  Intelligence,  with  First  Results  from  1100  School 
Children.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  II,  September,  1918, 
250-269.  The  scale  contains  10  tests,  as  follows:  Rote  memory, 
logical  selection,  arithmetic,  opposites,  logical  memory,  word  com- 
pletion, moral  classification,  dissected  sentences,  practical  informa- 
tion, and  analogies.  There  are  tables  of  norms  for  chronological 
ages  8  to  17. 

15.  M.  E.  Haggerty.  Intelligence  Examination,  Delta  2.  World 
Book  Company,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  An  adaptation  of  the  Army  Intelli- 
gence Examinations  for  school  children  of  grades  3  to  9,  for  use  in 
the  Virginia  School  Survey.  The  examination  consists  of  six  tests 
(sentence  reading,  arithmetical  problems,  picture  completion, 
synonym-antonym,  practical  judgment,  and  information),  with  age 
and  grade  norms  in  terms  of  total  scores  for  ages  8  to  15. 

16.  National  Intelligence  Tests.     Scale  A  (arithmetical  reason- 
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ing,  sentence  completion,  logical  selection,  synonym-antonym,  and 
symbol-digit)  and  Scale  B  (computation,  information,  vocabulary, 
analogies,  and  comparison).  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers,  N. 
Y.  These  scales  are  designed  for  use  in  grades  3  to  8.  They  are  the 
outgrowth  of  the  Army  Intelligence  Tests,  and  were  prepared  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Kesearch  Council  by  a  committee  of 
psychologists  consisting  of  M.  E.  Haggerty,  L.  M.  Terman,  E.  L. 
Thorndike,  G.  M.  Whipple  and  R.  M.  Yerkes,  chairman.  The  General 
Educa:tion  Board  appropriated  $25,000  for  the  standardization  of 
these  tests,  and  they  are  probably  the  most  reliable  of  any  group 
tests  of  intelligence.  Each  scale  is  furnished  in  five  forms  of  equiva- 
lent difficulty. 

17.  Paul  R.  Stevenson.  Omaha  Group  Test  of  Intelligence.  Bu- 
reau of  Research,  University  of  Omaha.  Eight  tests,  containing  from 
five  to  fifteen  exercises  each.  They  include  likeness  and  difference, 
corrction  of  statement,  arithmetical  problems,  disarranged  sen- 
tences, following  directions,  synonyms-antonyms,  analogies,  and 
range  of  information.  They  are  intended  for  grades  3  to  9,  and 
require  20  minutes  to  give.  In  the  printed  directions  one  or  more 
crucial  words  are  omitted  and  must  be  written  in  at  the  dictation  of 
the  examiner.    This  is  designed  to  prevent  pupils  working  ahead. 

18.  Guy  M.  Whipple.  Group  Test  for  Grammar  Grades.  Public 
School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  111.  These  tests  (arith- 
metic, completion,  substitution,  reasoning,  punched-hole  test,  and 
proverbs)  have  been  tentatively  standardized  for  grades  4  to  7,  but 
difficulties  of  administration  make  their  use  somewhat  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

19.  Walter  F.  Dearborn.  The  Dearborn  Group  Tests  of  Intelli- 
gence, Series  II,  General  Examinations,  4  and  5,  for  grades  4  to  9. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.  The  title  printed  in  large 
type  at  the  top  of  the  first  page  is  ^^Games  and  Puzzles."  There  are 
ten  tests,  three  of  them  verbal.  They  are:  Sequence  of  relations, 
order  of  terms,  picture  form  board,  completion,  direction,  pictorial 
representation  of  terms,  mazes,  proverbs,  picture  absurdities,  and 
computation. 

20.  Sidney  L.  Pressey.  Mental  Survey  Scales.  "Cross-out 
Tests."  A  Brief  Group  Scale  for  Measuring  General  Intelligence. 
Department  of  Psj'^chology,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
Four  simple  tests  (verbal  ingenuity,  logical  judgment,  arithmetical 
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ingenuity,  and  moral  judgment)  so  arranged  that  the  pupil  shows 
that  he  has  comprehended  each  part  by  striking  out  a  single  super- 
fluous word.  The  author  has  recently  issued  norms  for  grades 
Low  4  to  High  8. 

21.  Arthur  S.  Otis.  Otis  Group  Intelligence  Scale;  Advanced 
Examination.  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  The  oldest 
and  perhaps  the  most  widely  used  of  the  group  tests  of  intelligence. 
The  series  consists  of  10  tests,  each  containing  from  20  to  30  tasks. 
(See  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology^  Vol.  9,  May  and  June, 
1918,  239-261;  333-348.)  They  are  following  directions,  opposites, 
disarranged  sentences,  proverbs,  arithmetic,  geometric  figures,  anal- 
ogies, similarities,  narrative  completion,  and  memory.  Suitable  for 
use  in  grades  5  to  12. 

22.  F.  N.  Freeman  and  H.  O.  Rugg.  The  Chicago  Group  Intelli- 
gence Test.  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago.  A  series 
of  five  tests  (opposites,  number  completion,  proverbs,  analogies,  and 
best  reasons)  based  on  the  Army  Alpha  Tests,  and  designed  for  use 
in  grades  5  to  12.    It  is  said  that  this  test  is  to  be  withdrawn. 

23.  W.  W.  Theisen  and  Cecile  White  Flemming.  A  Group  Classi- 
fication Test.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  Eight  tests 
(following  directions,  synonym-antonym,  arithmetic,  common  sense, 
completion,  analogies,  number  completion,  and  information)  for  use 
in  grades  5  to  12. 

24.  Army  Alpha  Examination,  designed  by  a  committee  of  the 
American  Psychological  Association  for  use  with  recruits  during 
the  war.  The  examination  consists  of  eight  tests  (following  direc- 
tions, arithmetical  problems,  practical  judgment,  synonym-antonym, 
disarranged  sentences,  number  series  completion,  analogies,  and 
information),  based  largely  on  the  Otis  tests.  These  tests  were 
widely  distributed  at  the  close  of  the  war,  but  are  now  superseded 
by  the  National  Tests. 

25.  Lewis  M.  Terman.  The  Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental  Abil 
ity.  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Ten  tests  (information, 
best  answer,  word  meaning,  logical  selection,  arithmetic,  sentence 
meaning,  analogies,  mixed  sentences,  classification,  and  number 
series)  are  designed  for  use  with  grades  7  to  12. 

26.  L.  L.  Thurstone.  Psychological  Examination  for  College 
Freshmen  and  High  School  Seniors.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh,  Pa.    A  series  of  168  exercises,  including  infor- 
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mation,  verbal  relations,  completion,  proverbs,  number  completion, 
true  or  false  statements,  and  logical  reasoning,  arranged  in  cycle 
formation. 

27.  E.  L.  Thorndike.  Thorndike  Intelligence  Examination  for 
High  School  Graduates.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  These  are  the  well-known  entrance  examina- 
tions designed  to  supplement  other  entrance  requirements  at  Colum  • 
bia  University. 

28.  David  Camp  Rogers.  Group  Tests  of  Intelligence.  Published 
by  the  author  at  Smith  College.  There  are  11  tests  (logical  con- 
clusions, delayed  recall  of  ideas,  information,  arithmetic  problems, 
immediate  recall  of  ideas,  substitution,  similar  relations,  comple- 
tion, absurdities,  following  directions,  and  train  of  associations) 
designed  for  use  with  college  freshmen. 

29.  M.  R.  Trabue  and  F.  P.  Stockbridge.  The  Mentimeter  Tests, 
in  "Measure  Your  Mind:  The  Mentimeter  and  How  to  Use  It.'* 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  1920.  A  series  of  thirty  tests,  derived  largely 
from  tests  already  in  common  use,  and  arranged  roughly  in  ascend 
ing  difficulty  and  complexity,  so  as  to  be  applicable  to  all  persons 
from  infants  to  university  graduates.  In  the  preface  the  claim  is 
made  that  "the  Mentimeter  is  the  first  comprehensive  system  of 
tests,  applicable  to  the  whole  range  of  educational  and  industrial 
requirements,  to  be  offered  for  general  use." 

30.  A.  A.  Roback.  Roback  Mentality  Tests  for  Superior  Adults. 
Prepared  by  the  author  for  Simmons  College.  The  Fenway,  Boston, 
Mass.,  1920.  Twelve  tests  for  college  students.  They  are  abstrac- 
tion, problem,  analogy,  relations,  insertion,  reference,  opposites, 
acumen,  subsumption,  directions  judgment,  and  cryptogram.  Total 
working  time,  185  minutes. 


DEPARTMENT    FOR    DISCUSSION 
OF    RESEARCH    PROBLEMS 

[o]r^3l[o]  Conducted  by  LAURA  ZIRBES  [olf^^fo] 


This  department  has  a  two-fold  function.  It  aims  to  serve  research 
workers  as  well  as  educators,  whose  work  brings  them  in  close  contact  with 
children  in  the  schools.  It  hopes  to  accomplish  this  service  by  suggesting 
research  studies,  which  will  meet  well-defined  school  needs. 

In  order  that  this  service  may  be  real  and  effective,  the  co-operation  of 
research  workers  and  school  people  is  desired.  Correspondence  with  reference 
to  the  following  questions  will  be  considered  in  selecting  topics  for  future 
discussions. 

a.  Which  of  the  studies  proposed  would  help  you  to  solve  a  practical 
problem  ? 

b.  What  topics  might  well  be  added  to  this  list?    Replies  may  be 
addressed  to  :    Miss  Laura  Zirbes,  646  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


In  the  last  issue  of  this  Journal  one  research  problem  was  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  in  this  department,  while  five  other  possible 
studies  were  suggested.  Because  of  the  recency  of  our  request  for 
correspondence  bearing  on  the  suggested  topics,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  select  problems  for  discussion  from  this  source,  as  we  hope  later 
to  do. 

The  following  suggestions  grew  out  of  recent  articles  in  educa- 
tional publications,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  each  case. 

Is  the  conscious  co-operation  of  the  child  toward  the  attainment 
of  known  and  concrete  standards  a  factor  which  greatly  affects  im- 
provement? Carefully  controlled  motivation  of  this  sort  over  long 
and  short  periods.  Control  groups.  Before  and  after  measurement 
with  comparative  studies  of  improvement.  Studies  for  several 
school  subjects  and  grades.  Kesults  of  incidental  instruction  com- 
pared with  that  above  described. 

S.  M.  Lloyd  and  C.  T.  Gray.  University  of  Texas  Bulletin  No. 
1853.    Reading  in  a  Texas  City :  Diagnosis  and  Remedy.    P.  47. 

What  are  the  specific  errors  and  difficulties  of  individual  pupils 
in  arithmetical  learning  and  to  what  extent  do  they  indicate  that 
the  necessary  special  honds  have  been  neglected?  Careful  account- 
ing and  analysis  of  all  errors  made  by  a  class  during  a  year.    Lo- 
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eating  the  gaps  in  training  and  instruction  and  revising  them  to 
suit  individual  or  class  needs  as  revealed  by  analytical  study  of 
errors. 

Edward  L.  Thorndike.  The  Constitution  of  Arithmetical  Abili- 
ties.   Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  Vol.  12,  No.  1,  P.  14. 

What  are  the  limitations  of  Grade  Standards  and  Age  Norms  in 
evaluating  educational  achievement?  Constructive  suggestions. 
Multiple  Standards.    New  use  of  mental  age.    Achievement  age. 

That  this  problem  is  on  the  minds  of  a  number  of  workers  is  evi- 
denced by  the  number  of  articles  in  which  it  is  suggested. 

J.  C.  Bell.     Editorial,  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  Vol. 

XI,  No.  4,  P.  230. 
B.  R.  Buckingham  and  Walter  S.  Monroe.    A  Testing  Program  for 
Elementary  Schools.     Journal  of  Educational  Research,  Vol 
II,  No.  2,  P.  521. 
Rudolf  Pintner  and  Helen  Marshall.    A  Combined  Mental  Educa- 
tional Survey.    Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  Vol.  XII, 
No.  1,  P.  32. 

To  what  extent  would  retardation  and  double  promotion  he  dimin- 
ished hy  admitting  pupils  to  first  grade  when  they  are  mentally  six 
years  of  age  regardless  of  chronological  age?  Would  children  of 
high  and  low  I.  Q.'s  progress  at  similar  rates?  Are  the  current 
assumptions  regarding  mental  growth  valid? 

Frank  N.  Freeman.  Interpretation  and  Application  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Quotient.  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  Vol.  XII, 
No.  1,  P.  12. 
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1.  A  hook  on  educational  tests  for  teachers. — A  book  on  educa- 
tional tests  and  measurements,  simple  and  direct  in  treatment,  and 
practical  in  aim,  for  use  of  the  classroom  teacher  has  been  needed. 
G.  M.  Wilson  and  Kremer  J.  Hoke'  have  done  an  admirable  work  to 
fill  this  need.  The  volume  is  not  merely  a  collection  of  norms  and 
descriptions  of  all  available  tests,  with  a  scattering  of  statistical 
information  and  suggestions  with  regard  to  remedying  deficiencies, 
nor  is  it  replete  with  technical  disputes.  While  it  is  admitted  that 
"the  tests  which  are  going  to  survive  and  show  value  in  the  next 
few  years  cannot  be  determined  at  this  time,"  the  authors  have,  in 
the  case  of  most  subjects,  definitely  recommended  certain  tests,  for 
which  directions  for  giving,  scoring,  and  interpreting  the  results  are 
given.  The  chief  merits  and  deficiencies  of  other  tests  are  briefly 
considered.  For  example,  in  treating  spelling,  the  Ayres  scale  is 
recommended.  A  list  of  20-40  words,  selected  from  a  list  yielding 
about  70  per  cent,  correct  spellings,  should  be  dictated  singly  rather 
than  in  context.  Definite,  non-technical  statements  of  computing, 
displaying  and  interpreting  results  follow,  with  some  useful  sugges 
tions  with  regard  to  use  of  the  data.  Practically  no  space  is  devoted 
to  discussions  of  methods  of  teaching,  but  three  or  four  useful  books 
on  teaching  of  spelling  are  recommended.  The  merits  and  deficien- 
cies of  the  Buckingham  Scale,  Buckingham's  Extension  of  Ayres 
Scale,  the  Iowa  scale  and  the  Kice,  Starch,  Boston,  and  Jones  lists 
are  briefly  and  effectively  considered.  The  chapter  is  followed  by  a 
bibliography.  In  the  case  of  handwriting,  the  authors  favor  the 
Ayres  and  Thorndike  scales;  in  arithmetic,  most  attention  is  given 
to  the  Courtis,  Series  B,  Stone  Reasoning,  Woody,  Cleveland  Survey, 
and  the  Boston  Research  Tests  in  fractions.  Under  reading,  ex- 
tended treatment  is  given  to  Thorndike's  Scale  Alpha  2,  Courtis 
Silent  Reading  Test  No.  2,  Monroe's  Standardized  Silent  Reading, 
Haggerty's  Visual  Vocabulary,  and  Gray's  Oral  Reading  Test,  while 
other  tests  are  briefly  considered.    The  Nassau  County  Supplement 


^Wilson,  O.  M.  and  Kremer  J.  Hoke.    How  to  Measure.     New  York  :   Macmillan,  1920 
Pp.  VII  4-  285. 
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and  Willing  Scales  are  described  in  the  chapter  on  English  composi- 
tion, and  directions  for  making  up  a  local  scale  are  given.  A  short 
chapter  is  devoted  to  Thorndike's  Drawing  Scale,  another,  to  scales 
in  history,  geography,  language,  and  music,  and  another,  to  high 
school  subjects. 

The  inclusion  of  a  chapter  on  the  measurement  of  general  intelli- 
gence is  a  most  useful  innovation.  The  elements  of  mental  status 
and  its  bearing  upon  school  attainment  are  briefly  presented,  and 
the  teacher  is  instructed  how  to  use  the  Trabue  Language  Scales, 
the  Otis  and  the  Haggerty  tests  as  measures  of  intelligence.  We  are 
surprised  that  the  National  Tests  were  not  included,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Stanford-Binet  test  is  clumsy.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
this  chapter  is  the  least  satisfactory  in  the  book. 

The  chapter  on  statistical  terms  and  methods  is  short.  A  merit  of 
the  volume  is  the  avoidance  of  statistical  terms  and  procedures, 
which,  more  than  anything  else,  keep  teachers  from  making  friends 
with  educational  tests  and  scales.  The  final  chapter  deals  with 
methods  of  grading  pupils;  the  unreliability  of  conventional  meth- 
ods, and  a  dozen  special  advantages  of  standardized  tests  are  given. 

"We  are  now  quite  surely  approaching  a  third  stage  of  development,  and 
that  is  the  state  in  which  the  tests  shall  be  thoroughly  weighed  and  judged 
as  to  the  fundamental  considerations  of  curricula  making  involved,  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  testing  desirable  school  products,  and  whether  their  use  will 
or  will  not  lead  to  better  methods  of  teaching  and  better  selection  of  subject- 
matter.  In  this  stage,  the  standard  tests  will  be  used  more  and  more  for  diag- 
nosis of  the  weaknesses  of  individual  pupils,  more  and  more  in  testing  the 
efficiency  of  methods  of  teaching.  It  is  in  this  third  stage  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  teaching  profession  are  necessarily  involved." 

This  book  will  be  of  service  in  this  movement.  A.  I.  G. 


2.  A  semi-popular  hook  on  intelligence.  It  is  a  rare  treat  when 
a  recognized  authority  tries,  and  succeeds,  in  describing  the  results 
of  scientific  work  in  popular  form.  Dr.  Goddard^  has  succeeded  in 
his  small  volume  on  human  efficiency  as  determined  by  levels  of 
intelligence.  It  will  afford  useful  and  interesting  reading  to  a  wide 
public  who  wish  the  outstanding  facts  and  implications  of  mental 
testing,  in  a  form  devoid  of  technical  devices  and  vocabulary.    The 


*Goddard,  Henry  Herbert,  Human  Efficiency  and  Levels  of  Intelligence.     Princeton  : 
University  Press,  1920.    Pp.  VII  -f  128. 
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first  chapter  considers  the  nature  of  intelligence,  the  methods  of 
testing,  the  distribution  of  individuals,  and  uses  that  have  been  made 
of  results.  The  results  of  intelligence  testing  in  the  army  is  sum- 
marily surveyed.  Chapter  two  shows  the  influence  of  intelligence 
levels  in  industrial,  educational,  and  social  adjustment.  A  third 
chapter  deals  with  delinquency  and  crime.  As  regards  causes,  the 
author  cites  an  answer  to  the  question,  ^'Why  does  a  child  go  wrong?" 
"Either  because  he  does  not  know  any  better,  or  because  he  cannot 
help  it."  "The  new  thought  in  this  connection  is  that  we  have  only 
to  extend  these  two  principles  in  order  to  account  for  practically 
all  of  juvenile  delinquencies  and  a  large  part  of  adult  criminality." 
In  addition  to  the  influence  of  low  mentality,  mental  diseases  and 
"pure  wickedness"  as  causes  of  crime,  the  treatment  and  investiga- 
tion of  treatment  of  criminals,  bases  upon  mental  status  is  sug- 
gested, with  an  account  of  plans  of  the  Iowa  Bureau  of  Juvenile 
Research  in  this  connection.  The  final  chapter,  the  relation  of  indi- 
vidual differences  in  intelligence  to  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment, is  discussed.  "The  intelligent  group  must  do  the  planning 
and  organizing  for  the  mass,  and  our  attitude  toward  the  lower 
grades  of  intelligence  must  be  philanthropic."  A  small  percentage 
should  be  given  institutional  care,  working  at  tasks  within  their 
limitations,  and  throughout  the  nation,  educational  and  vocational 
adjustment  should  be  made  in  terms  of  intelligence  levels.  The 
effects  of  such  placement  will  be  an  increase  in  efficiency  and  hap- 
piness of  the  people,  a  reduction  of  delinquency,  crime,  prostitution, 
reproduction  of  the  unfit,  and  social  maladjustment.  "Each  men- 
tality requires  its  own  kind  of  life  for  its  success  and  happiness." 

If  one  does  not  keep  in  mind  Dr.  Goddard's  preface,  to  the  effect 
that  "it  seems  worthwhile  to  solve  our  problems  in  terms  of  intelli- 
gence, as  though  it  were  the  only  variable,"  because  the  role  of  other 
factors  is  not  well  understood,  one  would  feel  that  the  influence  of 
intelligence  is  exaggerated.  The  influence  of  emotional  and  tem- 
peramental traits,  home  and  school  advantages,  etc.,  are  considered 
largely  as  subsidiary.  "While  intelligence  or  mental  level  is  not  the 
sole  factor  in  human  efficiency,  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  determining 
factor,  and  our  social  inefficiency  is  due  primarily  to  the  large  per- 
centage of  low  intelligence,  and,  secondly,  to  a  lack  of  appreciation 
of  relatively  low  intelligence  by  those  of  higher  intelligence."    P.  57. 
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The  discussion  of  intelligence  levels  and  school  education  is  brief. 
Among  the  superior  children  are  two  groups:  first,  those  who  are 
truly  gifted  children,  and,  second,  those  whose  brilliancy  is  evidently 
due  to  a  very  high-strung  nervous  system,  cases  of  the  "well  known, 
but  little  understood  relationships  betAveen  genius  and  insanity." 
The  reader  will  be  disappointed  to  find  no  extensive  discussion  of 
these  types,  most  emphasis,  necessarily,  no  doubt,  being  given  to  the 
sub-normal  groups.  The  choice  of  education  and  vocations  for  the 
latter  is  outlined.  The  educational  guidance  by  early  tests  and 
selection  by  tests  at  high  school  and  college  entrance  is  endorsed. 
Finally,  "Why  should  we  not  ascertain  the  grade  of  intelligence  nec- 
essary in  every  essential  occupation,  and  then  entrust  to  that  work 
only  those  people  who  have  the  necessary  intelligence?"    P.  118. 

Technical  matters,  such  as  the  validity  of  the  Intelligence  Quo- 
tient, are  omitted.  Certain  charts  and  statements  give  the  impression 
that  the  writer  considers  all  individuals  to  have  a  constant  growth, 
and  "that  at  any  age  development  may  cease  and  the  individual 
remain  at  that  level  the  rest  of  his  life."  Whether  this  is  literally 
meant  could  scarcely  be  determined  by  a  reader  unacquainted  with 
other  concepts  on  the  field.  That  "the  mental  level  is  determined 
with  marvelous  accuracy  by  trained  psychologists,"  and  that  "the 
results  of  the  army  testing  is  of  profound  significance,"  illustrates 
the  optimistic  spirit  in  which  the  book  is  written.  It  is,  however, 
a  very  clear  and  most  interesting  account  of  the  results  and  possi- 
bilities of  intelligence  testing.  A.  I.  G. 


3.  A  neio  tewthook  on  fundamental  principles  of  learning  and 
study. — Professor  A.  S.  Edwards,  University  of  Georgia,  has  writ- 
ten a  book'  directed  primarily  to  college  students  of  education, 
which  is  adapted  as  well  to  school  principals  and  supervisors,  and 
parts  of  it  may  be  studied  with  profit  by  high  school  students.  Ac- 
cepting the  word  "habit"  to  express  the  acquisition  of  memories, 
skills,  interests,  and  "all  more  or  less  permanent  tendencies  of  mind 
and  body,"  the  author  proceeds  to  discuss  most  of  the  topics  within 
the  field  of  learning.  In  general,  the  thesis  is,  that  while  all  learning 
is  habit  formation,  it  should  be  of  permanent  value,  and  generalized 
improvement,  as  well  as  specific  improvement,  should  be  sought. 
The  acquisition  of  ideals,  habits  of  efficient  thinking,  working, 
memorizing,  studying,  of  emotional  control  et  al.,  are  discussed  in 


^Edwards,  A.   S.     The  Fundamental  Principles  of  Learning  and  Study.     Baltimore: 
Warwick  and  York,  1920.    Pp.  240. 
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turn.  While  the  general  principles  are  not  most  economically  han- 
dled, the  repetition  in  the  application  to  the  several  types  of  mental 
work  may  be  of  advantage  to  the  student.  The  book  abounds  in 
definite  practical  directions;  two  chapters  in  particular  consist 
almost  wholly  of  such  admonitions  as  "Try  to  find  an  application  for 
everything  you  learn/'  "Review  frequently,"  "Have  an  intention  to 
remember,"  "Learn  at  your  own  best  rate,"  etc. 

The  book  is  neither  a  compendium  of  experimental  studies  on 
learning,  nor  a  novel  systematic  treatise  on  principles.  Quotations 
in  abundance  from  James,  Meumann,  Thorndike,  Judd,  Sully, 
Angell,  Carpenter,  and  others  are  included,  but  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
perimental work  of  merit  has  not  been  drawn  upon.  It  will  be  diffi- 
cult for  the  student  to  distinguish  principles  based  on  experimental 
findings  from  the  opinions  of  the  author.  However,  it  is  a  useful 
collection  of  suggestions  with  regard  to  methods  of  study,  and  in 
many  respects  has  merits  not  possessed  by  popular  books  on  "How 
to  Study."  Suggestions  with  regard  to  appropriate  diet,  humidity, 
temperature,  change  of  work,  sleep,  naps,  light,  and  the  like  are 
included.  A.  I.  G. 


4.  A  report  on  the  diagnosis  and  improvement  of  pupils^  reading 
ability  in  a  city  school  system* — Although  the  author's  preface  indi- 
cates that  this  bulletin  was  prepared  especially  for  the  use  of  ele- 
mentary teachers  of  Texas,  it  will,  no  doubt,  find  a  larger  field  of 
use.  The  entire  literature  of  diagnosis  and  remedy  as  listed  in  chap- 
ter III  and  in  the  Bibliography  is  so  meagre  that  it  is  well  supple- 
mented by  a  careful  study  of  this  sort. 

From  the  available  Reading  Tests  described  in  the  first  chapter 
two  were  chosen  and  used  as  described  in  chapter  two. 

The  program  of  diagnosis  and  remedial  work  is  described  in  detail 
in  chapters  four  and  five.  The  numerous  charts  and  diagrams  should 
make  it  quite  possible  for  any  teacher  to  make  regular  use  of  the 
procedures  devised.  That  such  use  would  prove  profitable  is  indi- 
cated by  the  re-measurement  and  interpretation  of  final  scores  in 
tests  given  after  four  months  of  remedial  work. 

The  final  chapter  on  "Summary  and  Suggestions"  gives  illustrative 
records  and  practical  suggestions  of  the  sort  which  makes  it  possible 


*LloyrI,   S.   M.    and   Grav.   C.   T..   Reading  in   a  Texas  City :    Diagnosis  and  Remedy 
University  of  Texas  BuUetin  No.  1853. 
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for  any  average  teacher  to  use  the  carefully  planned  technique. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  the  greatest  contribution  of  the  study. 

L.  Z. 

5.  A  college  texthook  on  the  social  significance  of  human  traits. — 
"To  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  processes  of  human  nature  from 
man's  simple  unborn  impulses  and  needs,  to  the  most  complete  ful- 
fillment of  these  in  the  deliberate  activities  of  religion,  art,  science, 
and  morals,"  is  the  rather  large  task  accepted  by  a  philosophic 
writer.*^  What  we  find  is  a  rather  loquacious  discussion  of  in- 
numerable aspects  of  human  behavior,  with  a  great  deal  of  repetition. 
In  Part  I,  275  pages  are  devoted  to  "social  psychology,"  in  which 
man's  instinctive  equipment,  prolonged  infancy,  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage, the  mechanism  of  habits,  learning  by  trial  and  error,  "de- 
liberate learning,"  drill,  fatigue,  health,  social  inertia,  conscious 
transference  of  habits,  reflection,  opinion,  belief,  character,  will, 
the  development  of  the  self,  individual  differences,  language  and 
communication,  racial  and  cultural  continuity,  and  many  other 
things  are  discussed.  Part  II  devotes  nearly  200  pages  to  the 
"Career  of  Reason"  in  the  case  of  religious,  artistic  and  aesthetic 
experiences,  science  and  scientific  methods,  morals  and  moral  valu- 
ations. The  influence  of  the  psychological  writings  of  Thorndike, 
Woodworth,  and  McDougall,  and  the  philosophical  works  of  James, 
Dewey,  and  Santayama  appears  throughout.  For  the  most  part,  the 
book  attempts  to  explain  and  apply  the  principles  advocated  by 
these  writers.  There  is  but  little  new  material  that  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  psychologists,  and  the  book  is  not  adapted  specially  to  the 
needs  of  education.  It  will  be  found  most  useful  as  a  text  for  an 
elementary  course,  combining  psychology  and  philosophy,  having 
been  written  primarily  for  use  in  a  course  entitled  "Introduction  to 
Contemporary  Civilization,"  required  of  freshmen  in  Columbia 
College.  It  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  mature  general  reader  who  lacks 
the  time  to  read  the  several  books  from  which  the  present  volume  is 
largely  drawn.  A.  I.  G. 


6.    A  study  of  women  delinquents  in  New  York. — Probably  the 
most  intensive  study  of  delinquency  among  women  in  described  in 


^Edman,   Irwin.     Human   Traits   and   their  Social   Significance.     Boston :     Houghton 
Mifflin.    1920.    Pp.  XIX  +  467. 
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this  large  book,"  written  jointly  by  Mabel  R.  Fernald,  Mary  H.  S. 
Hayes,  Almena  Dawley,  and  Beardsley  Ruml.  Some  550  eases  were 
studied  by  use  of  the  Yerkes-Bridges,  Stanford-Binet,  the  Woolley 
general  intelligence  tests,  educational  performance,  and  other  tests 
by  a  staff  of  psychologists.  Social  investigators  secured  family 
histories,  school  records,  hospital,  institutional,  criminal,  and  voca- 
tional histories,  and  a  detailed  account  of  circumstances  preceding 
and  following  offenses.  Information  concerning  habits  of  addiction 
to  drugs,  alcohol,  and  tobacco  was  secured.  The  most  important 
findings  relate  to  educational  attainment,  mental  levels,  early  home 
conditions  and  occupational  history  and  efficiency.  As  regards 
educational  attainments,  the  mean  grade  reached  is  4.5,  with  about 
15  per  cent  finishing  the  eighth  grade  and  1.6  per  cent  finishing 
high  school.  Eleven  per  cent  had  received  no  regular  schooling. 
Educational  tests  showed  a  group  median  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
fourth  grade.  The  intelligence  rating  by  the  Stanford-Binet  gave 
a  mean  of  11.8  years,  which  may  be  compared  to  13.4  years,  the 
mean  of  an  army  group.  Delinquent  women  apparently  are,  as  a 
group,  somewhat  inferior  to  the  general  public,  in  both  intelligence 
and  school  attainments,  but  the  overlapping  is  so  great,  and  the 
increase  of  the  delinquent  tendencies  so  slight  with  a  decrease  in 
intelligence,  that  other  important  causes  must  be  sought.  The  re- 
sults of  the  social  and  economic  histories  and  surveys  led  the  authors 
to  the  following  conclusion  as  regards  causation:  "A  somewhat 
inferior  intellect,"  coupled  with  poor  economic  background,  with 
few  advantages  and  opportunities,  including  such  conditions  as 
poor  homes,  bad  company,  limited  schooling,  early  age  of  starting 
to  work,  and  no  useful  industrial  training  at  length  becomes  in- 
volved in  economic  straits  from  which  prostitution,  theft,  etc.,  offers 
a  most  convenient  escape.  More  than  many  early  writers,  especially 
psychologists,  the  authors  are  inclined  to  emphasize  the  role  of 
environmental  influences,  rather  than  constitutional  limitations,  as 
the  cause  of  delinquency.  A.  I.  G. 


7.  A  hook  on  physical  grototh  hy  a  French  writer, — Mr.  S.  L.  Eby 
states  that  his  purpose  in  translating  Dr.  Godin's  book  from  the 
French  is,  first,  to  introduce  the  writings  of  a  Frenchman  who  has 


•Fernald,    Mabel    R.     Hayes,   Mary   H.    S.     Dawley,   Almena,    and    Ruml,    Beardsley. 
Studif  of  Womei 
Pp.  XVIII  4-  541. 
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long  been  a  student  of  scientific  education,  and,  second,  to  direct 
greater  attention  to  the  contributions  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
education  in  France/    Dr.  Godin's  point  of  view  is  admirable: 
"The  only  physical  measurements  worth  while  are  those 
which  admit  of  comparisons  with  previous  states  of  devel- 
opment of  the  same  individual.     Such  comparisons  can  be 
valid  only  when  repeated  measurements  are  taken  at  regu- 
lar intervals.    These  repeated  measurements  are  necessary 
in  order  to  enable  the  teacher  and  educator  to  know  the 
child  intimately  and  profoundly ;  it  makes  possible  a  degree 
of  individualization  of  education  unknown  in  the  past." 
In  order  not  to  lose  the  variations  in  "rhythm"  and  alternation  in 
growth,  measures  are  taken  semi-annually.     Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  fact  that  gross  measures  mean  little  unless  broken  up  by 
finer  analysis.    Growth  is  not  uniform,  but  proceeds  with  variations 
in  the  case  of  the  limbs,  trunk,  and  head.    The  book  includes  many 
charts  and  diagrams  illustrating  segmental  development  from  birth 
to  puberty. 

Part  I  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  growth,  and 
Part  II  applies  the  results  to  education.  No  actual  data  are  given, 
a  fact  which  makes  the  volume  seriously  unsatisfactory.  As  regards 
applications  to  education,  many  of  them  are  most  curious,  for  ex- 
ample, the  following : 

"The  trunk  is  cubed  by  the  product  of  the  multiplication 
of  its  dimensions.  *  *  *  The  product  of  this  double  mul- 
tiplication is  called  V  (Viscera) .  V  varies  enormously  from 
birth  to  adult  age,  and  it  is  expressed  by  a  different  figure 
at  each  of  the  stages  of  growth.  *  *  *  It  is  the  same 
with  the  product  of  C  of  the  double  multiplication  of  the 
diameters  of  the  cranium,  of  which  the  content  is  the  en- 
cephelon,  the  brain,  consequently.  The  relation  of  C  to  V 
gives  a  quotient  which  instructs  us  on  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  viscera,  of  the  vegetative  life,  and  of  those  of 
the  psychic  life.  The  quotient  informs  the  educator  of  the 
free  field  which  the  individual  vegetative  resources  for 
cerebral  culture  leave  to  him." 

A.  I.  G. 


'Godin.  Paul.    Growth  during  School  Age;  its  Applications  to  Education.    Translated 
by  Samuel  L.  Eby.    Boston  :  Richard  G.  Badger.    1920.    Pp.  268. 
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8.  A  condensed  guide  for  the  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet  Tests 
and  Abbreviated  Filing  Record  Card. — Professor  Terman'  has  pub- 
lished a  guide  for  use  of  his  revisions  of  the  Binet  tests  which  is  con- 
venient to  carry  and  arranged  for  fluency  of  reading  in  that  the 
material  to  be  spoken  to  the  subject  is  printed  in  black-face  type, 
while  the  notes  of  interest  to  the  examiner  are  printed  in  light  type. 
No  significant  changes  in  procedure  appear.  All  the  essentials  for 
giving  and  recording  the  tests  are  now  printed  on  a  single  card," 
typewriter  size,  which  is  economical  of  space  and  more  convenient 
for  filing.  A.  I.  G. 


9.  A  monograph  ivhich  evaluates  the  present  status  of  home  eco- 
nomics in  our  schools. — The  first  step  in  the  reconstruction  of  a 
curriculum  is  the  thorough  evaluation  of  the  existing  situation.  In 
the  past  five  years  much  of  this  evaluative  work  has  been  done  in 
elementary  and  junior  high  school  subjects.  Careful  reports  have 
been  made  on  reading,  handwriting,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  ninth- 
grade  mathematics.  Many  unpublished  analyses  are  to  be  found  on 
the  shelves  of  our  educational  libraries.  To  the  present  time,  no 
such  evaluation  has  been  available  for  home  economics. 

A  series  of  careful  studies  in  this  field  has  just  been  published  in 
one  of  the  "University  of  Chicago  Supplementary  Educational 
Monographs."  " 

These  studies  were  made  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  H.  O.  Rugg 
by  members  of  the  departments  of  home  economics  in  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  in  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College. 

The  surveys  include  a  quantitative  study  of  existing  courses  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools;  a  minute  analysis  of  the  text- 
books, by  which  so  much  of  the  teaching  is  controlled,  and  a  careful 
canvass  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  in  search  of  definite  aims 
and  objectives;  in  addition,  a  preliminary  organization  of  tests  for 
measuring  skill  in  machine  sewing,  tests  for  content  in  textiles  and 
clothing,  and  a  suggestive  program  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
curriculum  in  home  economics. 

The  authors  report  that  a  thorough  examination  of  67  of  the  city 
public  school  courses  shows  that  "home  economics"  means  in  nearly 


^Terman,  Lewis  M.  Condensed  Guide  for  the  Standard  Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon 
Intelligence  Tests.     Boston :     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    1920.     Pp.  32. 
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all  cases  merely  cooking  and  sewing.  The  courses  are  organized 
formally,  with  practically  no  attention  to  subject-matter  sequence 
or  to  learning  difficulty.  Conclusions  concerning  the  organization 
of  home  economics  curricula  were  derived  by  evaluating  the  course 
against  the  four  following  psychological  criteria: 

1.  "To  what  extent  does  the  home-economics  curriculum  pro- 

vide for  worthwhile  home-making  ^skills'? 

2.  "Is  the  time  of  children  in  home  economics  classes  devoted 

to  acquiring  information  of  social  value? 

3.  "Is  sufficient  opportunity  provided  for  young  people  to 

develop  powers  of  critical  judgment — that  is,  analytical 
thinking? 

4.  "Are  we  so  planning  our  curriculum  and  organizing  our 

class  exercises  in  home  economics  that  there  is  promise 
that  the  instruction  will  eventuate  in  real  ability  to 
appreciate  and  enjoy?" 

On  the  basis  of  such  definite  measures,  and  on  definite  principles 
of  selection  and  arrangement  of  subject-matter,  the  writers  report 
that,  "information  giving  and  the  development  of  technique  domi- 
nates the  course,"  and  that  the  primary  importance  of  training  chil- 
dren in  judgment  and  appreciation  is  lost  sight  of.  An  investigation 
shows  by  a  tabular  analysis  of  the  19  most  frequently  used  text 
books  that  the  books  and  the  courses  are  so  encyclopedic  and  so 
unpsychologically  arranged  that  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  children's 
learning  is  inhibited  rather  than  promoted. 

Purposes  are  scrutinized  in  five  sources  in  the  literature,  in  the 
same  objective  way,  and  with  similar  conclusions:  that  purposes 
are  inadequate  as  revealed  by  the  emphasis  on  the  mastery  of  infor 
mation  and  technique.  The  report  follows  this  sweeping  criticism 
by  a  constructive  statement  of  new  purposes  for  teaching:  that  is 
training  power  of  thinking  and  enjoyment. 

The  writers  next  show  that  of  two  the  effective  methods  by  which 
a  sound  scheme  of  instruction  in  home  economics  can  be  organized, 
the  first  is  the  statement  of  outcomes ;  that  the  second  is  the  design 
and  use  of  standardized  measures  of  instruction.  They  report  new 
tests  for  results  in  textiles,  dress  designs,  sewing,  and  house-planning, 
and  new  scales  for  measuring  skill  in  machine  sewing.  Finally,  tlic 
report  presents  a  program  for  improvement  through  the  scientific 
study  of  home  economics  education. 
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10.  Professor  Hanus  has  just  published  in  book  form"  a  series  of 
essays,  largely  in  the  field  of  school  administration,  which  have 
appeared  in  various  educational  periodicals  during  the  past  nine 
years.  The  volume  is  intended  to  "help  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  other  persons  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  providing  good  schools  and  school  systems  for  the  public,  to  formu- 
late and  justify  their  opinions  and  procedure." 

The  material  that  is  primarily  administrative  is  found  in  the 
first  three  essays.  These  deal  critically  with  the  problem  of  educa- 
tional aims  in  a  school  system;  with  a  definite  statement  of  funda- 
mental principles,  which  every  superintendent  who  seeks  to  define 
his  administrative  policy  needs  to  assimilate;  and  with  the  aims, 
scope,  and  method  of  town  and  city  school  reports.  The  fourth 
essay  directs  at  the  superintendent  questions  concerning  the  effi- 
ciency of  his  school  system,  which  it  would  be  well  if  each  school 
executive  applied  perennially  to  his  own  schools. 

Professor  Hanus's  activity  in  the  scientific  field  in  education  is 
reported  in  two  essays,  one  dealing  with  his  use  of  the  Courtis 
Arithmetic  Tests  with  business  employees,  and  the  other  his  pioneer 
attempt  to  devise  a  test  for  ability  in  high  school  Latin.  Another 
essay  treats  with  the  field  of  state  school  administration. 

The  volume  closes  with  three  essays  which  critically  compare 
educational  aims  and  practices  in  Germany  and  the  United  States. 


III.    Additional  Publications  Received. 

A.       MENTAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  TESTS. 

Haggerty,  M.  E.     Reading  Examination.     Sigma  1  and  Sigma  3.     Yonkers: 

World  Book  Co.,  1921. 
Holley,  Charles  E.     Mental  Tests  for  School  Use.     Urbana :  University  of 

Illinois,  1920.    Pp.  6  +  91. 
HuDELSON,  Earl.    Hudelson  English  Composition  Scale.    Yonkers  :  World  Book 

Co.,  1921.    Pp.  VII  +  46. 
Seashore,  Carl  E.    A  Survey  of  Musical  Talent  in  tlie  Public  Schools.    Iowa 

City :  University  of  Iowa,  1920.     Pp.  36. 
Van  Wagenen,  Marvin  J.    Historical  Information  and  Judgment  in  Pupils  of 

Elementary  Schools.    New  York :  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 

1919.     Pp.  74. 
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B.      PUBLICATIONS    IN    THE    GENERAL    EDUCATIONAL    FIELD. 

College  Teachers  of  Education.  Studies  in  Eduction.  Iowa:  Tribune  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  1920.     Pp.  32. 

JoHANSEN,  F.  O.     Projects  in  Action  English.    Boston :  Badger,  1920.    Pp.  207. 
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North  Carolina.    New  York  :  General  Education  Board,  1920.    Pp.  X  -f  137. 

Reed,  Anna  Y.  Junior  Wage  Earners.  New  York :  MacMillan  Company,  1920. 
Pp.  XII -f  171. 

Stockton,  J.  L.  Project  Work  in  Education.  Boston :  Houghton  MiflQin  Com- 
pany, 1920.    Pp.  XIV  4- 167. 

Trueman,  G.  J.  School  Funds  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. .  New  York :  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University,  1920,    Pp.  154. 

Woody,  Thomas.  Early  Quaker  Education  in  Pcfinsylvania.  New  York: 
Teachers  College,  Coumbia  University,  1920.    Pp.  287. 
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Pp.  181. 
Gbiscom,  E.    Americanization.  New  York :  MacMillan  Company,  1920.   Pp.  255. 
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INTELLIGENCE  AND  ITS  MEASUREMENT:  A  SYMPOSIUM 

Editorial  introduction:  Probably  the  most  striking  advance  of 
our  generation  in  the  practical  application  of  psychological  technic 
to  educational  and  social  affairs  is  the  movement  for  the  definition 
and  measurement  of  intelligence.  Especially  impressive  is  the  wide- 
spread effort  now  devoted  to  the  construction  and  use  of  individual 
and  group  tests.  It  appears  that  this  is  an  opportunity  for  this<, 
journal  to  serve  as  an  effective  clearing  house  for  mature  opinion  on 
a  most  important  problem.  Accordingly,  we  have  asked  17  leading 
investigators  to  contribute  to  a  symposium  on  the  following  topics : 

"(1)  What  I  conceive  intelligence'  to  be,  and  by  what  means  it 
can  best  be  measured  by  group  tests.  (For  example,  should 
the  material  call  into  play  analytical  and  higher  thought 
processes?  Or,  should  it  deal  equally  or  more  considerably 
with  simple,  associative,  and  perceptual  processes,  etc.? 

"(2)     What  are  the  most  crucial  ^next  steps'  in  research?" 

Those  invited  to  take  part  were:  Doctors  Bell,  Buckingham, 
Colvin,  Dearborn,  Freeman,  Haggerty,  Henmon,  Peterson,  Pintner, 
Pressey,  Ruml,  Terman,  Thorndike,  Thurstone,  Whipple,  Woodrow, 
Yerkes.  ' 

Of  these,  all  but  three  have  signified  their  desire  to  contribute 
material.  We  print  in  this  issue  statements  by  Drs.  Thorndike, 
Terman,  Freeman,  Colvin,  Pintner,  Ruml,  and  Pressey.  Contribu- 
tions from  the  other  workers  will  be  published  in  the  April  issue. 

The  editors  hope  that  a  vigorous  discussion  will  grow  out  of  these 
initial  statements  and  will  present  further  phases  of  the  matter  in 
subsequent  issues  of  the  Journal. 
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I.     By  E.  L.  Thorndike, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

1,  The  nature  and  measurement  of  intelligence.  If  we  inventory 
the  behavior  of  men  and  try  to  divide  it  up  according  as  intellect, 
character,  skill,  taste  or  temperament  is  primarily  involved,  we  shall 
agree  fairly  well  in,  say,  ninety  per  cent  of  the  cases.  If,  however, 
we  try  to  make  the  division  absolute  we  may  agree  very  seldom.  It 
is  probably  unwise  to  spend  much  time  in  attempts  to  separate  off 
sharply  certain  qualities  of  man,  as  his  intelligence,  from  such  emo- 
tional and  vocational  qualities  as  his  interest  in  mental  activity, 
carefulness,  determination  to  respond  effectively,  persistence  in  his 
efforts  to  do  so ;  or  from  his  amount  of  knowledge ;  or  from  his  moral 
or  esthetic  tastes.  Even  so  apparently  remote  a  trait  as  muscular 
strength  may  in  some  cases  cooperate  almost  indistinguishably  in 
the  production  of  what  we  would  all  call  intellectual  products.  Thus 
a  great  scholar's  achievement  may  be  in  part  due  to  eye  muscles 
which  help  make  reading  a  pastime. 

Taking  these  cases  of  behavior  which  are  generally  accepted  as 
matters  of  intellect  and  trying  to  place  each  as  primarily  a  matter 
of  response  to  situations  directly  sensed,  or  as  primarily  a  matter 
of  planning,  we  shall  again  agree  fairly  well.  So  also  if  we  rate 
them  as  primarily  responses  to  concrete  particulars  or  primarily 
responses  to  abstract  qualities  and  relations.  It  would  however  be 
difficult  and  probably  unwise  to  try  to  separate  off  sharply  the  re- 
sponses concerned  with  directly  sensed  situations  from  responses 
concerned  with  planning;  or  those  concerned  with  concrete  features 
of  things  and  men  from  those  concerned  with  ideas  and  symbols. 
Hoeing  corn  and  shooting  a  rabbit  are  easily  distinguished  from 
studying  botany  and  ballistics,  but  behavior  shows  all  sorts  of  inter- 
mediate forms. 

Realizing  that  definitions  and  distinctions  are  pragmatic,  we  may 
then  define  intellect  in  general  as  the  power  of  good  responses  from 
the  point  of  view  of  truth  or  fact,  and  may  separate  it  according  as 
the  situation  is  taken  in  gross  or  abstractly  and  also  according  as 
it  is  experienced  directly  or  thought  of.  The  power  of  good  responses 
to  abstract  qualities  and  relations  rather  than  gross  total  facts  and 
to  ideas  rather  than  direct  experiences  may  be  called  the  more  intel- 
lectual variety  of  intellect. 
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Either  variety  is,  as  human  beings  now  are,  specialized  further 
according  to  the  data  operated  on  in  the  response  and  according  to 
the  form  of  the  operation.  The  goodness  of  the  response  in  any  indi- 
vidual varies  according  to  the  particular  task.  The  child  who  is  the 
best  of  a  thousand  of  his  age  at  the  undoubtedly  intellectual  task 
of  mental  multiplication  of  two-place  numbers  will  not  be  the  best 
at  the  equally  indubitably  intellectual  task  of  thinking  out  verbal 
puzzles.  As  we  change  the  task  from  space  relations  to  animals,  to 
plants,  to  machines,  to  moral  issues,  to  numbers,  the  correlation 
never  holds  up  to  1.00.  As  we  change  from  accuracy  in  perception, 
to  accuracy  in  memory,  to  accuracy  in  inference,  all  with  the  same 
data,  the  correlation  again  fails  to  hold  at  1.00. 

A  part  of  this  break  to  below  perfect  correlation  is  presumably 
due  to  circumstances  of  life  and  training  which  have  given  unlike 
amounts  of  emphasis  to  different  data  and  to  different  forms  of 
operation  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  thousand.  But  if  a  thousand 
were  taken  who  had  had  identical  training,  it  seems  certain  that 
the  specialization  of  intelligence  would  still  be  found,  the  correla- 
tions still  failing  to  be  unanimously  1.00. 

In  measuring  a  person's  general  status  in  intelligence  and  in  in- 
terring therefrom  what  his  rank  in  native  intellectual  capacity  in 
general  is,  what  we  do  is  to  test  him  with  a  fair  sampling  of  data 
and  operations.  If  his  opportunities  of  training  in  respect  to  these 
have  been  inferior  or  superior  to  the  group  with  whom  he  is  to  be 
compared  we  make  the  necessary  allowance.  This  sampling  should 
be  wide  enough  and  its  various  components  should  be  easily  enough 
weighted,  so  that  the  resulting  judgment  should  be  about  his  general 
status  and  general  capacity — if  we  are  to  claim  that  it  is  general. 

Some  of  us  have,  I  fear,  claimed  a  generality  for  our  measures  of 
status  and  a  surety  of  inference  from  them  to  original  inborn  capac- 
ity which  it  would  be  very  hard  to  justify.  The  estimates  which  the 
psychologist  makes  with  his  tests  are  much  better  than  those  which 
parents  or  teachers  or  ordinary  medical  practitioners  make  of  the 
same  facts,  so  that  we  are  justly  proud  of  them,  but  we  should  be  the 
first  to  recognize  their  limitations.  The  value  of  a  test  score  is  its 
value  in  prophesying  how  well  a  person  will  do  in  other  intellectual 
tasks.  Our  claims  may  wisely  be  limited  to  the  actual  demonstrated 
power  of  prophec}^  For  example,  consider  a  score  attained  by  a  12- 
year-old  boy  in  say  a  combination  of  Stanford  Binet,  National  A  and 
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B  and  Haggerty  Delta  2  (two  trials  of  each).  If  the  boy  has  had 
ordinary  American  opportunities,  this  score  will  prophesy  rather 
accurately  how  well  he  will  respond  to  intellectual  demands  in  the 
cases  of  "book-learning"  at  the  time  and  for  some  years  thereafter, 
and  very  possibly  for  all  his  life.  It  will  prophesy  less  accurately 
how  well  he  will  respond  in  thinking  about  a  machine  that  he  tends, 
crops  that  he  grows,  merchandise  that  he  buys  and  sells  and  other 
concrete  realities  that  he  encounters  in  the  laboratory,  field,  shop  and 
office.  It  may  prophesy  still  less  accurately  how  well  he  will  succeed 
in  thinking  about  people  and  their  passions  and  in  responding  to 
these.  We  know  that,  taking  people  as  we  find  them,  the  ability 
measured  by  verbal  tests  is  not  the  same  as  the  ability  measured  by 
non-verbal  tests ;  and  there  is  reason  to  expect  other  similar  speciali- 
zations. 

/    The   intercorrelations   of   these   various   "intelligences"   are,    of 
/  course,  high  enough  to  make  a  measure  of  any  one  of  them  a  better 
J  index  of  any  other  than  the  average  parental  hope  or  teacher's 
'   I  opinion  is  likely  to  be.    If  our  12-year-old  boy  is  at  the  five-percentile 
station  in  our  tests  it  will  rarely  happen  that  he  will  rank  above  aver- 
age intelligence  over  any  large  area  of  mental  activity;  save  by  the 
drive  of  a  great  interest  and  the  expense  of  much  time  upon  the 
activity  in  question.     On  the  other  hand  to  assume  that  we  have 
measured  some  general  power  which  resides  in  him  and  determines 
his  ability  in  every  variety  of  intellectual  task  in  its  entirety  is  to 
fly  directly  in  the  face  of  all  that  is  known  about  the  organization 
of  intellect. 

The  relative  weight  to  be  attached  to  analytical  and  selective  and 
to  perceptual  and  simple  associative  processes  can  only  be  decided 
by  the  correlations  and  partial  correlations  of  these  with  the  cri- 
terion which  the  test  score  is  to  prophesy,  or  some  experimental 
facts  giving  equivalent  information,  considered  with  due  reference 
to  the  time-cost  of  making  the  phophecy.  In  general,  tasks  which 
require  efficiency  in  analyzing  a  situation  into  elements,  selecting 
and  weighting  elements  to  fit  a  problem  and  organization  or  think- 
ing many  things  together  seem  to  give  much  better  results  per  dollar 
or  hour  of  cost.  They  perhaps  include  and  sum  up  the  action  of 
many  simpler  associative  processes.  But  a  straightforward  informa- 
tion test  is  also  a  valuable  element.  If  time-cost  is  disrega:*ded,  a 
sampling  of  every  kind  of  intellectual  operation,  and  with  eveiy  kind 
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of  datum,  will,  if  properly  weighted,  improve  the  prophecy  of  general 
intelligence.  Unless  it  is  properly  weighted,  however,  it  may 
injure  it. 

2.  Next  steps  in  research.  Having  used  up  my  allotment  of 
space  in  the  previous  discussion,  I  can  only  note  that  more  research 
into  every  feature  of  intelligence  and  its  measurement  is  needed, 
especially  researches  on  the  intercorrelations  "total"  and  "partial'' 
of  the  various  forms  of  intellectual  work  of  the  world ;  on  the  intercor- 
relations "total"  and  "partial"  of  the  abilities  used  and  usable  in  our 
tests;  on  the  permanence  of  our  IQ's  and  EQ's;  and  on  the  "total" 
and  "partial"  correlations  of  each  test  at  each  age  with  itself  at  later 
ages  and  with  each  feature  of  the  intellectual  work  of  the  world. 
The  form  of  distribution  of  intelligence  in  the  general  adult  popula- 
tion is  also  a  matter  of  great  practical  moment.  In  relation  to 
educational  and  industrial  uses  the  problem  of  the  effect  of  'coach 
ing,'  special  and  general,  is  fundamental. 


II.     By  L.  M.  Terman, 
Leland  Stanford  University. 

1.  TJw  nature  and  measurement  of  intelligence.  Meumann  has 
pointed  out  that  the  fault  of  Stern's  teleological  definition  of  intelli- 
gence as  "general  adaptability  to  the  new  problems  and  conditions 
of  life,"  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  furnishes  no  clue  for  judging  the  value 
of  different  kinds  of  adaptation.  Meumann  would  reverse  Stern's 
procedure  by  first  finding  out  what  is  demanded  of  intelligence  and 
then  analyzing  the  mental  functions  which  meet  that  demand.  In 
my  opinion  this  is  the  only  method  of  approach  which  will  bring  us 
any  nearer  to  a  psychological  solution  of  the  intelligence  problem. 

If  we  accept  this  view  it  is  evident  that  the  important  intellectual 
differences  among  men  will  not  be  found  on  the  sensory,  perceptual, 
or  purely  reproductive  level.  It  is  well  known  that  a  moron  may  be 
able  to  see,  hear,  taste  or  smell,  react  to  a  signal,  balance  a  bicycle, 
steer  an  automobile,  or  cancel  A's  about  as  well  as  an  intellectual 
genius.  The  latter  would  be  somewhat  his  superior  in  memory  for 
non-sense  syllables,  would  excel  him  still  more  in  logical  memory, 
and  would  outclass  him  hopelessly  in  the  ability  to  distil  meanings 
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from  the  raw  products  of  sensation  and  memory.    The  essential  dif- 
•  VliJUJI  ^^^^^^^y  therefore,  is  in  the  capacity  to  form  concepts  to  relate  in 
j^  "^^^T*^  diverse  ways,  and  to  grasp  their  significance.  A71  individual  is  intelli- 
\  ^  gent  in  proportion  as  he  is  able  to  carry  on  abstract  thinking. 

flU'C^^  One  may,  of  course,  question  our  grounds  for  designating  any  kind 

^   JL©  of  mental  activity  as  "higher"  or  "lower"  than  another.     Why,  it 

^v^*^'    ^^y  ^^  asked,  should  certain  types  of  mental  processes  be  singled 
i^itJjbMM^    out  for  special  worship?     In  fact,  it  is  frequently  intimated  that 
^.    #  the  individual  who  flounders  in  abstractions  but  is  able  to  handle 

'  ^^'*'V^  tools  skillfully,  or  play  a  good  game  of  baseball,  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered necessarily  as  less  intelligent  than  the  individual  who  can 
solve  mathematical  equations,  acquire  a  huge  vocabulary,  or  write 
poetry.  The  implication  is  that  the  two  individuals  differ  merely  in 
having  different  kinds  of  intelligence,  neither  of  which  is  higher  or 
better  than  the  other. 

It  is  difficult  to  argue  with  anyone  whose  sense  of  psychological 
values  is  disturbed  to  this  extent.  Such  an  individualistic  view  is 
not  disposed  of  by  calling  attention  to  the  obvious  fact  that  civiliza- 
tion, with  its  science,  art,  government,  religion,  philosophy,  and  sys- 
tems of  credit,  is  unthinkable  except  as  a  product  of  concept  elabora- 
tion and  symbolic  thinking;  our  opponent  can  retort  that  it  is  only 
our  intellectual  snobbery  which  leads  us  to  regard  the  state  of  so- 
called  civilization  as  "higher"  than  that  of  primitive  man ! 

It  can  not  be  disputed,  however,  that  in  the  long  run  it  is  the  races 
which  excel  in  abstract  thinking  that  eat  while  others  starve,  survive 
epidemics,  master  new  continents,  conquer  time  and  space,  and  sub- 
stitute religion  for  magic,  science  for  taboos  and  justice  for  revenge. 
The  races  which  excel  in  conceptual  thinking  could,  if  they  wished, 
quickly  exterminate  or  enslave  all  the  races  notably  their  inferiors 
in  this  respect.  Any  given  society  is  ruled,  led,  or  at  least  molded 
by  the  five  or  ten  per  cent  of  its  members  whose  behavior  is  gov- 
erned by  ideas.  The  typical  pick-and-shovel  man  does  his  thinking 
^  chiefly  on  the  sensorimotor  and  perceptual  levels.  Add  a  little  more 
ability  to  think  on  the  representative  level  and  he  may  be  able  to 
repair  your  automobile,  build  you  a  house  according  to  an  archi 
tect's  specifications,  or  nurse  you  in  illness.  Add  a  large  measure 
of  ability  to  associate  abstract  ideas  into  complex  systems  and  he  can 
design  a  new  type  of  engine,  draft  the  plans  for  a  skyscraper,  or  dis- 
cover a  curative  serum. 
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What  I  have  said  may  seem  like  an  over-elaboration  of  the  obvious. 
Such  a  discussion  ought,  indeed,  to  be  unnecessary.  Unfortunately 
it  is  not.  Many  criticisms  of  the  current  methods  of  testing  intelli- 
gence rest  plainly  on  a  psychology  which  fails  to  distinguish  the 
levels  of  intellectual  functioning  or  to  assign  to  conceptual  thinking 
the  place  that  belongs  to  it  in  the  hierarchy  of  intelligences.  If  an 
intelligence  test  can  be  shown  to  depend  upon  the  language  factor 
(i.  e.,  upon  the  ability  to  think  in  terms  of  symbols),  this  is  suffi- 
cient in  the  eyes  of  some  psychologists  to  condemn  it  as  non-valid. 
The  subject  who  can  not  acquire  a  normal  vocabulary,  see  the  point 
of  a  fable,  or  be  taught  to  read  a  paragraph  with  understanding  is 
considered  to  have  demonstrated  his  intelligence  if  he  can  trace  a 
simple  maze  or  assemble  the  fragments  of  a  formboard.  In  fact  the 
^4dea  thinker''  is  sometimes  spoken  of  disparagingly  or  even  a  little 
contemptuously,  particularly  in  the  case  of  a  child  whose  superior 
ability  in  this  respect  places  him  in  conspicuous  contrast  with  other 
children  of  the  same  age. 

But  if  intelligence  is  the  ability  to  think  in  terms  of  abstract  ideas, 
we  should  expect  the  most  successful  intelligence  tests  to  be  just 
those  which  involve  the  use  of  language  or  other  symbols.  We  should 
also  be  justified  in  demanding  that  an  intelligence  test  should  corre- 
late well  with  what  we  may  call  "school  educability."  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  precisely  tests  of  this  type  which  are  surviving  in  the 
struggle  for  existence:  tests  involving  arithmetical  reasoning,  lan- 
guage completion,  naming  opposites,  matching  proverbs,  completing 
analogies,  understanding  difficult  passages,  etc.  The  list  could  of 
course  be  greatly  extended,  but  all  tests  which  are  notably  successful 
in  measuring  intellectual  differences  among  adults  have  something 
in  common  with  those  named,  even  when  they  work  with  concrete 
materials  instead  of  with  words.^ 

With  this  conception  of  intelligence  we  can  understand  why  it  is 
so  difficult  to  devise  tests  of  the  non-verbal  or  "performance"  type 
which  will  bring  out  intellectual  differences  much  above  the  level 
of  the  average  diild  of  ten  or  a  dozen  years.  That  it  is  difficult 
must  be  admitted  by  anyone  who  has  attempted  it  and  checked  up  his 
results.  Non-verbal  tests  of  the  type  used  in  the  army  Beta  and 
performance  examinations  have  of  course  proved  useful  on  the  inter- 
mediate levels  of  mental  ability.     However,  even  for  children  of 


^It  is  not  implied,  of  course,  that  an  ideal  intelligence  scale  would  necessarily  be 
<;omposed  entirely  of  verbal  tests. 
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eight  or  ten  years,  no  purely  non-verbal  battery  of  tests  yet  devised 
is  as  successful  as  any  one  of  several  existing  batteries  which  make 
some  demands  upon  the  language  factor.  Tests  for  very  young 
children  must  of  course  be  still  simpler  and  work  largely  on  the  per- 
ceptual or  at  best  on  the  lower  representative  and  reproductive  leve^ 
With  very  young  infants,  intelligence  tests,  as  such,  are  of  course 
not  applicable.  The  best  we  can  do  here  is  to  determine  the  presence 
of  a  nervous  organization  which  will  later  make  intelligence  possible 
(e.  g.,  tests  of  ability  to  acquire  conditioned  reflexes). 

That  is,  there  is  no  type  of  test  which  will  measure  intelligence 
equally  well  at  all  levels.  It  is  largely  due  to  Binet's  recognition  of 
this  fact  that  his  intelligence  scale  has  proved  so  successful.  Instead 
of  trying  to  measure  supposed  linear  faculties,  or  "functions,"  Binet 
undertook  to  determine  levels  of  mental  activity.  (The  reader  may 
have  observed  that  the  "faculty"  devils  so  ruthlessly  cast  out  of  the 
psychological  temple  by  Herbart  and  James  are  wont  still  to  parade 
among  us  under  the  alias  of  "mental  functions.")  He  recognized 
that  with  increasing  maturity  intelligence  becomes  something  differ- 
ent. RumFs  recent  criticism  of  current  test  methods  on  the  ground 
that  these  methods  are  usually  based  on  the  assumption  that  general 
intelligence  can  be  expressed  as  a  linear  or  one-dimensional  function, 
was  antedated  some  fifteen  years  by  the  following  statement  of 
Binet:  "This  scale  (Binet's  1905  series  of  tests),  properly  speaking, 
does  not  permit  the  measurement   (italics  added)   of  intelligence, 

because  intellectual  qualities can  not  be  measured 

as  linear  surfaces  are  measured,  but  are,  on  the  contrary,  a  classifi- 
cation, a  hierarchy  among  diverse  intelligences." '  While  all  will 
admit  that  in  occasional  overdrawn  statements  Binet  sometimes 
carries  his  theory  of  levels  too  far,  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  psy- 
chologist who  has  brought  such  penetrating  insight  and  such  power 
of  psychological  analysis  to  bear  on  the  intelligence  problem. 

It  is  clear  why  no  intelligence  scale  made  up  of  a  battery  of  serial 
tests,  each  intended  to  give  a  linear  measure  of  some  supposed  mental 
"function,"  has  ever  worked  successfully  over  a  very  wide  range. 
Even  in  the  relatively  narrow  range  in  which  it  operates,  such  a  test 
does  not,  at  all  points,  bring  the  same  kind  of  mental  activities  into 


iJn  the  above  reference  to  Dr.  Rurnrs  criticism  of  mental  test  methods  the  writer  does 
not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  he  agrees  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  article  in 
question  or  with  all  of  its  criticisms,  some  of  which  he  believes  to  be  iU-founded  and 
unjust. 
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play.  Success  in  the  easier  part  of  the  test  may  depend  chiefly  on 
the  subject's  ability  to  remember  what  he  is  told  to  do ;  see  likeness 
and  diflierences  on  the  representative  level,  or  even  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  eye-hand  coordination  in  the  use  of  a  pencil.  In  its  more 
difficult  parts  the  same  test  may  have  to  do  with  the  most  subtle 
types  of  relationship  among  highly  abstract  ideas.  How  naive  to  • 
suppose  that  each  test  of  such  a  battery  measures  a  particular  func- 
tion !  How  absurd,  also,  to  regard  intelligence  of  every  kind  as  cf  / 
equal  rank  with  intelligence  of  every  other  kind !  \ 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  point  out  two  pitfalls  which  ought  to 
be  avoided  in  our  thinking  about  the  nature  of  intelligence.  They 
are  opposing  dangers,  and  if  we  are  overcautious  in  avoiding  the  rock 
of  Scylla  we  are  so  much  the  more  likely  to  be  drawn  into  the  whirl- 
pool of  Charybdis.  (1)  We  must  guard  against  defining  intelli- 
gence solely  in  terms  of  ability  to  pass  the  tests  of  a  given  intelli- 
gence scale.  It  should  go  without  saying  that  no  existing  scale  in 
capable  of  adequately  measuring  the  ability  to  deal  with  all  possible 
kinds  of  material  on  all  intelligence  levels.  Accordingly,  the  validity 
of  a  new  test  should  not  be  judged  entirely  by  its  correlation  witli 
existing  tests,  however  good  these  may  be.  There  must  be  continued 
search  for  useful  outside  criteria.  (2)  On  the  other  hand,  in  our 
anxiety  to  escape  the  evils  of  a  closed  system  Ave  must  guard  against 
indiscriminate  and  ill-considered  use  of  outside  criteria.  To  con- 
demn an  intelligence  test  because  it  yields  low  correlations  with 
success  as  a  mill  hand  or  street  car  motorman  is  an  example  of  this 
error.  Another  mistake  that  results  from  over-evaluation  of  a  single 
criterion  is  seen  in  the  effort  to  embody  in  a  given  intelligence  scale 
every  kind  of  test  which  will  add  to  its  correlation  with  the  criterion 
in  question.  This  mistake  is  especially  likely  to  occur  if  one  is  inter- 
ested in  the  predictive  uses  of  the  test.  The  effect  of  this  error  may 
be  to  pervert  grossly  the  test  as  a  measure  of  intelligence.  If  we 
wished  to  devise  a  test  which  would  give  the  most  accurate  possible 
prediction  of  the  class  marks  a  given  group  of  college  students  would 
receive,  we  ought  to  include  in  it  measures  of  personal  beauty,  voice 
quality,  bashfulness,  willingness  to  cultivate  the  good  graces  of  the 
instructor,  etc.  All  of  these  qualities  undeniably  influence  a  stu- 
dent's marks,  but  they  do  not  belong  in  a  battery  of  tests  designed 
to  measure  intelligence.  It  should  not  be  the  aim  of  an  intelligence 
test  to  give  us  the  best  possible  prediction  of  events  of  this  kind. 
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Let  us  use  outside  criteria,  by  all  means,  but  let  us  use  them  with 
psychological  discrimination. 

2.  Next  steps  in  research.  I  would  list  the  following  as  a  few  of 
the  many  important  "next  steps"  in  intelligence  testing.  No  sig- 
nificance is  to  be  attached  to  the  order  of  mention. 

1.  Systematic  exploration  for  valid  tests  of  particular  aptitudes, 
including  abilities  especially  concerned  with  success  in  typical  kinds 
of  vocational  employment  and  in  several  of  the  main  types  of  aca- 
demic and  professional  careers.  Manipulative-mechanical  ability, 
mathematical  ability,  scientific  ability,  leadership  ability,  and  ability 
in  drawing,  painting  and  sculpture  are  illustrations. 

2.  A  more  serious  effort  should  be  made  to  devise  non-verbal  tests 
capable  of  bringing  out  differences  in  general  intelligence  on  the 
higher  levels.  The  need  for  such  scales  both  for  individual  and 
group  examining  is  very  urgent.  If  serial  tests  were  used  it  would 
probably  take  about  three  such  scales  to  cover  the  range  from  five- 
year  ability  to  the  higher  adult  levels. 

3.  The  time  is  ripe  for  the  development  of  an  "infant"  scale  for 
measuring  intelligence  on  the  levels  below  three  years.  More  reliable 
methods  of  diagnosis  at  this  period  would  save  a  certain  proportion 
of  individuals  from  mental  deficiency. 

4.  The  Binet  scale  needs  to  be  thoroughly  overhauled  in  the  light 
of  recent  progress  in  test  methods.  The  scale  should  be  made  over 
in  at  least  two  or  three  forms,  interchangeable  and  non-duplicative. 
Each  should  require  not  more  than  thirty  to  sixty  minutes  for  its 
administration  and  should  be  considerably  more  accurate  as  well  as 
more  convenient  to  give  and  score  than  the  present  Stanford  Revi- 
sion. The  writer  has  already  undertaken  this  task,  which  will  of 
course  require  several  years  for  its  completion. 

5.  Investigations  are  needed,  of  a  more  intensive  kind  than  have 
yet  been  made,  of  a  large  number  of  individual  tests  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  their  best  possible  composition  and  form,  the  best 
procedure  for  giving  and  scoring  them,  and  their  exact  relationships 
to  a  variety  of  other  tests.  Any  one  of  at  least  forty  or  fifty  tests 
which  might  be  named  would  each  amply  justify  two  or  three  years^ 
work  of  a  competent  graduate  student. 

6.  Next  steps  in  the  application  of  intelligence  tests  to  scientific 
and  practical  problems  include  investigations  of  race  differences, 
mental  inheritance,  the  psychology  of  genius,  normal  and  abnormal 
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mental  growth,  environmental  influences,  mental  fatigue,  and  the 
relation  of  general  intelligence  to  moral  traits,  social  adaptability, 
and  success  in  school  and  the  vocations. 

7.  Investigation  of  instinctive,  emotional,  and  volitional  traits 
and  of  the  combinations  of  these  which  are  involved  in  pre-psycho- 
pathic  conditions  and  normal  variations  in  temperament.  As  this 
type  of  investigation  is  largely  outside  the  scope  of  the  intelligence 
problem  its  importance  need  ijot  be  dwelt  upon  here. 

8.  Early  accomplishment  of  certain  of  these  next  steps  is  con- 
tingent upon  finding  money  to  finance  more  extensive  investigations 
than  we  have  yet  become  accustomed  to.  Thoroughgoing  work  ir, 
this  field  is  extremely  costly.  My  experience  in  helping  to  spend 
125,000  in  the  manufacture  of  one  intelligence  scale  has  convinced 
me  that  nothing  less  than  |100,000  is  really  adequate  for  such  a  task. 
The  sum  of  |1,000,000  is  needed  for  a  ten-year  program  of  systematic, 
organized  research  looking  toward  the  manufacture  and  standardi- 
zation of  eight  or  ten  scales  for  measuring  general  mental  ability. 
As  much  more  is  needed  for  research  in  the  measurement  of  special 
aptitudes. 


III.     By  F.  N.  Freeman, 
University  of  Chicago. 

1.  The  nature  and  measurement  of  intelligence.  I  conceive  intelli- 
gence to  be  a  somewhat  more  inclusive  capacity  than  is  implied  when 
it  is  used  as  a  name  for  our  present  tests.  For  this  reason,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  better  to  use  a  term  of  somewhat  narrower 
connotation  to  designate  these  tests.  The  mental  capacity  desig- 
nated by  the  term  intelligence  seems  to  me  to  include,  besides  the 
elements  which  are  usually  measured  by  our  tests,  certain  other 
types  of  capacity  which  they  measure  scarcely  at  all. 

The  capacities  measured  by  our  tests  may  be  described  from  the 
structural  point  of  view  as  involving  chiefly:  sensory  capacity; 
capacity  for  perceptual  recognition;  quickness,  range  or  flexibility 
of  association;  facility  in  imagination;  span  or  steadiness  of  atten- 
tion; quickness  or  alertness  in  response.  Excellence  in  capacities 
of  this  sort  is  well  designated  by  the  term  brightness.  We  recognize, 
however,  that  a  person's  achievement,  or  even  his  intellectual  capac- 
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ity,  does  not  seem  to  correspond  perfectly  with  his  capacity  in  any 
of  these  various  specific  traits  or  with  all  of  them  put  together.  We 
sometimes  say  that  a  person  is  very  bright  but  not  very  intelligent. 
We  mean  that  he  does  not  use  his  mental  powers  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  most  productive.  The  characteristic  which  I  am  referring  to 
is  sometimes  called  temperament  or  moral  character,  but  it  seems 
to  me  it  can  be  shoAvn  that  there  are  certain  intellectual  traits  which 
are  left  out  of  our  present  scheme  of  tests  and  Avhich  should  be  in- 
cluded in  a  total  conception  of  intelligence. 

These  additional  characteristics  may  be  described  as :  mental  bal 
ance;  co-ordination  of  the  mental  processes;  the  judicious  manage- 
jJ^  ment  of  the  processes  of  learning  or  reflection ;  mental  control ;  men- 
tal adjustment;  the  direction  of  the  attention  toward  the  significant 
aspects  of  experience;  a  due  degree  of  non-suggestibility;  the 
adoption  of  intellectual  purposes  and  the  adaptation  of  means  to 
their  satisfaction ;  sensitiveness  to  significant  combinations  between 
experiences  which  illuminate  one  another  or  which  are  effective  in 
building  up  systems  of  thought ;  balanced  and  sane  reaction  to  the 
entire  world  of  things,  ideas  and  persons. 

2.  Next  steps  in  research.  The  attempt  to  catalogue  some  of  the 
characteristics  which  would  ordinarily  be  recognized  as  belonging 
to  high  intelligence  indicates,  it  seems  to  me,  that  our  tests  are  much 
too  fragmentary  to  be  thought  of  as  even  approximately  complete 
measures  of  intelligence  as  a  whole.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  corre- 
lation between  brightness  and  these  broader  aspects  of  intelligence, 
but  we  ought  to  devise  tests  to  measure  such  processes  as  these  more 
directly  than  is  done  by  our  present  tests.  This  is  one  of  the  "next 
steps." 

The  second  step  is  to  devise  tests  of  more  specific  capacities.  The 
present-day  general  tests  arose  from  the  discovery  that  better  corre- 
lation could  be  obtained  between  tests  and  other  measures  of  undif- 
ferentiated ability,  such  as  school  marks  and  judgments,  than  could 
be  obtained  with  simpler  tests.  A  group  of  tests,  each  one  of  which 
has  a  low  correlation  with  school  marks,  will  give  a  considerably 
higher  correlation  when  their  scores  are  combined.  There  are 
various  theories  to  explain  this  fact.  It  is  not  entirely  clear  whether 
such  a  combined  score  gives  merely  the  composite  result  of  a  number 
of  different  abilities,  or  whether  it  is  the  measure  of  a  central  ability 
which  is  common  to  the  various  particular  reactions  and  emerge.^ 
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as  the  common  factor.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  practical 
bearing  of  the  discovery  is  clear. 

While  these  composite  tests  are  of  more  practical  value  than  those 
which  give  no  correlation  whatever  with  measures  of  every  day 
achievement,  they  are  far  from  satisfying  our  practical  demands. 
Whether  the  pupil's  intellectual  capacity  is  a  combination  of  general 
ability  and  of  unrelated  specialized  abilities,  or  a  combination  of 
various  abilities  which  are  related  to  one  another  in  varying  degrees, 
the  practical  treatment  of  the  individual  requires  that  we  should  be 
able  to  measure  his  relative  ability  in  more  or  less  specialized  types 
of  activity. 

This  demand  for  tests  of  more  particular  capacities  may  appear 
reactionary  to  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  mental 
tests.  It  was  with  this  aim  that  the  earlier  tests  were  designed,  and  in 
seeking  which  they  failed.  It  is  obvious  therefore  that  our  procedure 
must  differ  from  the  early  procedure  if  we  are  to  succeed.  There  are 
two  w^ays  in  which  we  may  conceivably  improve  upon  the  early 
efforts.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  utilize  the  improved  technique 
with  which  the  material  is  selected  and  organized,  with  which  the 
test  is  presented  to  the  child,  the  responses  scored,  and  norms  estab- 
lished. 

There  is  another  respect,  however,  in  which  it  is  necessary  to 
improve  upon  the  earlier  attempts  to  test  specific  capacities.  This 
consists  in  a  different  and  improved  definition  of  the  components  of 
ability.  The  facts  of  correlation  present  many  puzzles  from  the  point 
of  view  of  our  ordinary  classification  of  mental  abilities.  It  is  com- 
mon to  find,  for  example,  that  abilities  which  are  ordinarily  classed 
under  separate  heads,  according  to  our  usual  psychological  system, 
correlate  more  closely  with  one  another  than  do  abilities  which  fall 
within  the  same  field.  One  explanation  which  is  offered  for  this  fact 
is  that  the  abilities  which  correlate  with  one  another  possess  the 
hypothetical  common  factor  in  high  degree.  Another  possible  expla- 
nation is  that  there  are  mental  traits  or  abilities  which  run  across 
our  ordinary  classification.  If  we  could  discover  what  these  abili- 
ties are,  we  might  be  able  to  determine  and  measure  groups  of  abili- 
ties which  correlate  closely  w^ith  one  another  but  not  so  closely  with 
other  groups.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  one  example  ia 
which  we  would  find  that  our  new  classification  of  abilities  would 
agree  with  our  customary  psychological  system.     This  example  is 
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memory.  It  is  of  course  quite  probable,  and  in  fact  almost  certain, 
that  an  individual's  memory  for  various  types  of  experience  differs 
considerably.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  hypothesis 
worthy  of  investigation  that  the  memory  or  retention  of  experience 
is  a  characteristic  of  an  individuaFs  mental  life  which  is  rather 
distinctive  and  which  is  a  more  or  less  constant  factor  in  his  various 
mental  processes.  At  any  rate,  no  systematic  experiment  has  been 
made  to  determine  whether  this  is  true. 

Two  important  "next  steps"  appear  to  me,  therefore,  to  be  to  meas 
ure  broader  aspects  of  intelligence,  and  to  devise  specific  measures 
of  significant  components  of  ability. 


IV.     By  S.  S.  CoLviN, 
Brown  University. 

1,  Nature  and  measurement  of  general  intelligence.  General  intel- 
ligence has  been  defined  as  "general  mental  adaptability  to  new 
problems  and  conditions  of  life."  To  my  mind  this  definition  is 
somewhat  too  narrow.  In  a  very  true  sense  intelligence  is  mental 
adaptability  to  environment.  This  conception,  however,  is  in  one 
respct  too  broad  since  it  includes  instinctive  adaptations  as  well 
as  those  that  have  been  acquired  through  experience.  Of  course, 
psychologists  sometimes  speak  of  the  psychic  life  of  micro-organisms 
and  frequently  use  the  term  intelligence  in  connection  with  in- 
stinctive acts  of  such  animals  as  ants,  bees  and  wasps,  whose  adapta- 
tions to  environment  seem  to  be  almost  entirely  on  the  plane  of 
instinct.  On  the  whole,  I  consider  the  most  helpful  viewpoint  from 
which  to  consider  intelligence  is  that  it  is  equivalent  to  the  capacity 
to  learn.  An  individual  possesses  intelligence  in  so  far  as  he  has 
learned,  or  can  learn  to  adjust  himself  to  his  environment.  In  a 
sense  this  conception  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  quoted  in  the 
definition  first  given.  However,  it  does  not  unduly  emphasize  the 
problem  aspect  of  intelligence  and  rightfully  attributes  intelligence 
to  those  animals  whose  sole  ability  to  learn  is  confined  to  the  hit- 
and-miss  try-out  of  experience  ("trial  and  error"). 

Psychologists  have  accepted  this  definition  practically  if  not  the 
oretically.    An  inspection  of  intelligence  examinations  clearly  shows 
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that  those  who  framed  them  have  not  confined  their  tests  to  problem 
solving,  even  in  its  rudimentary  forms.  These  tests  measure  an  indi- 
vidual's intelligence  largely  in  terms  of  what  he  has  learned,  thus 
obtaining  indirectly  a  measure  of  his  learning  ability.  Vocabulary 
tests,  range  of  information  tests,  "same  and  opposites"  tests,  tests  of 
fundamental  operations  in  arithmetic,  and  the  like,  call  for  little 
ingenuity.  If  the  individual  has  the  requisite  skill  and  knowledge 
he  can  satisfactorily  perform  these  tests.  They  are  appropriate 
tests  for  intelligence  only  on  the  theory  that  they  test  ability  to  learn 
by  discovering  what  has  already  been  learned.  Even  those  testa 
that  demand  verbal  and  mechanical  ingenuity  are  valid  only  in  so 
far  as  individuals  taking  these  tests  have  had  common  opportunities 
to  learn  the  elements  necessary  in  solving  the  problems  involved  in 
sentence  completion,  thought  interpretation  and  the  like.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  even  the  ability  to  think  in  a  sustained  and 
logical  manner  is  based  on  having  learned  how  to  think.  Thought 
is  a  habit  and  is  acquired  through  learning.  In  a  word,  the  validity 
of  all  mental  testing  rests  on  the  fundamental  assumption  that  those 
tested  have  had  a  common  opportunity  to  learn  the  skills,  facts,  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  procedure  exemplified  in  the  tests.  It  follows 
for  this  reason  that  many  of  the  standard  school  tests  now  in  use 
are  reasonably  good  measures  not  only  of  specific  aspects  of  acquired 
intelligence,  but  also  of  general  (innate)  intelligence.  All  the  indi- 
viduals in  the  school  group  tested  have  had  the  same  training,  or  at 
least  very  similar  training.  Some  have  learned  more,  others,  less; 
those  who  have  learned  less  possess  less  learning  capacity, — ^hence 
less  general  intelligence. 

Since,  however,  general  intelligence  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
single  unitary  factor  (according  to  the  Spearman-Hart-Burt  hypothe- 
sis), but  as  a  common  average  of  many  different  factors  positively, 
but  by  no  means  perfectly  correlated,  intelligence  tests  should  ex- 
plore as  many  aspects  of  human  ability  as  possible.  This  is  impor- 
tant for  prognostic  purposes.  It  is  even  more  important  if  intelli- 
gence tests  are  to  be  employed  to  diagnose  varieties  of  mental  abili- 
ties. The  investigator  frequently  finds  individuals  who  do  well  in 
certain  kinds  of  mental  tests  and  who  do  poorly  in  others,  not  be- 
cause of  difference  in  opportunity,  experience  or  interest  but  because 
of  difference  in  native  ability.  We  need  the  simpler  tests,  tests  in- 
volving specific  knowledge  of  facts,  memory,  perception  and  the  like. 
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but  we  need  also,  and  in  a  greater  degree,  tests  to  measure  the  higher 
intellectual  processes, — tests  that  will  give  the  individual  who  thinks 
carefully,  accurately,  but  sometimes  ponderously,  an  opportunity 
to  show  his  ability.  Doubtless  speed  of  learning  and  efficiency  of 
learning  are  positively,  but  by  no  means  perfectly,  correlated. 

2.  Next  steps  in  research.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out  in  the 
previous  discussion,  we  need  at  present  test  elements  that  emphasize, 
more  than  any  now  existing  do,  deliberation  and  substained  rational 
ability, — tests  in  which  speed  is  relatively  unimportant  and  in  which 
analysis,  synthesis  and  an  extensive  attention-span  are  the  chief 
factors  of  importance.  Pioneer  work  in  this  field,  as  indeed  in  many 
others,  has  already  been  done  by  Thorndike,  particularly  in  his  tests 
for  college  freshmen. 

In  one  sense  of  the  word  there  are  too  many  mental  tests  at  present. 
This  plethora  is  doubtless  valuable  and  necessary,  as  far  as  theory 
of  mental  testing  is  concerned,  but  it  has  definite  practical  draw- 
backs. The  tests  now  "on  the  market"  (and  doubtless  their  commer 
cial  value  has  had  something  to  do  with  their  recent  rapid  develop- 
ment), while  in  general  valuable,  have  too  many  features  in  common 
and  are  too  nearly  of  equal  value  for  practical  purposes  to  make  them 
all  necessary.  I  hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when  a  committee  of 
skilled  psychologists  will  select  the  elements  most  valuable  in  the 
tests  now  existing,  add  others  that  are  lacking,  and  after  carefully 
standardizing  this  complete  test,  will  issue  it  as  the  one  recom- 
mended for  general  use  in  the  grades  and  for  the  ages  for  which  it 
has  been  devised.  Of  course,  there  would  still  be  several  tests, — one 
for  the  primary  grades,  another  for  the  intermediate  and  grammar 
grades,  one  for  the  high  school  and  one  for  the  college, — but  there 
would  not  be  a  multiplicity  of  tests  for  each  level  of  school  develop 
ment,  and  there  would  be  definite  norms  established  for  the  guidance 
of  teachers.  At  present  either  norms  are  lacking  or  they  have  been 
imperfectly  and  inadequately  devised.  And,  by  the  way,  would  it 
not  be  well  in  arriving  at  standards  to  check  back  the  results  of  the 
tests  on  groups  of  known  intelligence  and  ability  ? 

A  further  step  that  is  necessary  from  the  standpoint  of  the  prac- 
tical value  of  mental  tests  is  that  teachers  and  administrators  should 
be  more  carefully  informed  as  to  the  value  and  limitations  of  the  re- 
sults of  intelligence  testing  in  solving  problems  of  instruction  and 
supervision.     Frequently  tests  are  given  and  the  results  are  in  no 
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way  utilized.     Often  tests  are  given  and  the  results  are  wrongly 
interpreted  and  applied. 

The  most  important  "next  step"  for  purposes  both  of  prognosis 
and  diagnosis  is  the  formulation  of  a  test  that  will  inform  us  of  the 
character  qualities  of  those  tested.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  positive 
correlation  between  the  results  of  intelligence  tests  and  character, 
partly  because  intelligence  and  character  are  related  and  partly 
because  our  so-called  intelligence  tests  are  to  an  extent  character 
tests  as  well.  However,  there  are  many  instances  in  which  intelli- 
gence tests  fail  to  be  of  value  practically  because  they  give  only 
slight  indication  of  those  qualities  of  character  and  temperament 
that  are  vital  in  all  human  achievement.  In  my  work  with  students 
at  Brown  University,  I  have  found  scores  of  instances  in  which 
intelligence  tests  have  not  only  failed  to  indicate  in  a  positive  way 
college  performance,  but  have  also  shown  results  at  variance  with 
this  performance.  In  a  considerable  number  of  instances  the  lack 
of  relation  has  been  clearly  due  to  the  fact  that  qualities  other  than 
intelligence  have  played  a  deciding  role.  The  psychologist  who  de- 
vises a  character  test  that  has  a  reasonably  high  validity  will  earn 
for  himself  a  position  in  the  field  of  ability  testing  equal  to  that  of 
Binet, — yes,  even  higher,  for  his  problem  is  more  complicated  and 
his  task  more  difficult.  However,  until  such  character  tests  are 
available  we  shall  have  solved  only  one-half  of  our  problem  in  th=i 
prognosis  and  diagnosis  of  those  elements  which  lie  at  the  basis  of 
human  achievement. 


V.     By  Rudolf  Pintner_, 
Ohio  State  University. 


\y 


1.  Nature  and  measurement  of  intelligence.  I  have  always 
thought  of  intelligence  as  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  adapt  him- 
self adequately  to  relatively  new  situations  in  life.  It  seems  to  in- 
clude the  capacity  for  getting  along  well  in  all  sorts  of  situations. 
This  implies  ease  and  rapidity  in  making  adjustments  and,  hence, 
ease  in  breaking  old  habits  and  in  forming  new  ones.  Funda; 
jnentally^  this  leads  us  back  to  the  general  modifiability  of  the  ner- 
vous system.     An  organism  whose  nervous  system  is  very  modifi- 
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able  can  adjust  itself  quickly  to  new  types  of  situations  and  in  this 
way  react  with  more  intelligence  to  a  greater  number  of  situations 

The  reactions  to  which  we  apply  the  terms  "intelligent"  or  "unin- 
telligent" are  differentiated  from  those  to  which  we  apply  the  term 
"emotional,"  although  any  sharp  division  between  these  two  types 
can  hardly  be  made.  Nevertheless,  the  distinction  is  a  practical 
one  which  it  is  useful  to  retain. 

Binet  laid  the  emphasis  upon  judgment  and  reasoning,  and  in  do- 
ing so  turned  the  trend  of  investigation  from  the  simpler  to  the  more 
complex  mental  processes.  Before  the  work  of  Binet,  psychologists 
had  been  mainly  concerned  with  the  measurement  of  the  simpler 
processes,  and  their  work  had  not  resulted  in  anything  very  prac- 
tical from  the  standpoint  of  the  clinical  psychologist  or  educator. 
It  was  primarily  the  work  of  Binet  that  stimulated  the  use  of  tests 
of  the  more  complex  mental  prosesses  and  led  us  to  the  combination 
of  complex  tests  with  which  we  are  familiar  today. 
/  In  no  field  of  investigation  is  dogmatic  assertion  to  be  tolerated 
/and  certainly  not  in  this  new  and  vaguely  defined  field  of  mental 
/testing.  Unquestionably  mental  tests  calling  into  play  the  syn- 
thetical and  analytical  activities  of  the  mind,  reasoning,  judgment 
and  the  like,  have  up  to  the  present  time  been  most  useful  for  prac- 
tical measurement  purposes.  They  seem  to  reproduce  the  complex 
type  of  situations  common  in  modern  civilization.  We  dare  not, 
however,  dogmatically  assert  that  these  tests  are  the  only  ones  that 
ever  will  yield  satisfactory  measures.  It  may  be  that  the  simpler 
and  more  elementary  processes,  upon  which  the  more  complex  de- 
pend, might  prove  useful  for  the  measurement  of  intelligence.  Up 
to  the  present  time  no  one  has  been  able  satisfactorily  to  use  them, 
but  there  would  appear  to  be  room  for  further  research  in  that  direc- 
tion, even  though  the  field  at  present  seems  rather  barren. 

Because  we  are  dealing  with  something  which  we  hardly  know  how 
to  define,  because  we  are  groping  for  means  to  measure  reactions  to 
extremely  complex  and  different  situations,  we  must  be  very  careful 
not  to  limit  in  any  way  the  type  of  material  we  use.  Intelligence  is 
shown  in  dealing  with  things  as  well  as  with  words,  in  dealing  with 
living  men  and  women  as  well  as  with  symbols,  in  handling  a  paint 
brush  or  chisel  as  well  as  a  pencil,  in  carving  stone  or  laying  brick 
as  well  as  in  making  verbal  responses.  We,  therefore,  need  intelli- 
gence tests  of  all  types.    And  by  intelligence  tests  I  mean  tests  of 
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the  general  ability  to  do  all  sorts  of  things  as  opposed  to  educational 
and  trade  tests  which  are  specifically  made  to  measure  the  knowledge 
which  an  individual  has  been  directly  taught.  If  we  believe  in  this 
large  view  of  intelligence,  we  are  painfully  aware  of  the  paucity  of 
tests  that  exist  at  the  present  time.  I  cannot  believe  that  we  have 
exhausted  our  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  different  types  of 
tests  and  I  hope  to  see  many  new  types  of  tests  constructed  in  the 
future.  All  sorts  of  tests  and  various  combinations  of  all  sorts  of 
tests  are  needed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  when  we  are  confronted  with  the  practical 
situation  of  planning  a  school  survey,  there  are  not  many  tests  from 
which  to  choose.  There  are  very  suitable  tests  for  the  first  and  sec- 
ond grades.  There  are  a  few  more  available  for  the  other  grades. 
There  are  all  too  few  really  adequate  tests  for  the  high  school  and 
most  of  them  are  surprisingly  alike.  Really  good  discriminative 
scales  for  college  students  are  rare.  When  in  addition  we  look  for 
scales  with  adequate  standardization  we  still  further  decrease  our 
list.  So  there  is  plenty  of  room  yet  for  tests,  for  different  kinds  of 
tests  and  for  well  constructed  and  standardized  tests. 

Occasionally  we  hear  the  cry  raised  that  of  the  making  of  new  tests 
there  is  no  end  and  that  what  we  need  most  now  is  to  refine  our  in- 
struments of  measurement,  equate  them,  and  standardize  them.  To 
refine,  equate,  and  standardize  would  be  good,  but  merely  to  do  that 
would  mean  stagnation.  The  perfect  measuring  instrument  of  in- 
telligence is  not  yet  at  hand  and  we  need  all  the  attempts,  however 
crude  and  bungling  some  may  be,  in  order  to  help  achieve  our  aim. 

Most  of  us  can  remember  the  horror  of  the  "pure"  psychologists 
at  the  advent  of  the  Binet- Simon  Scale  and  the  horror  grew  into 
dismay  as,  in  the  course  of  time,  article  upon  article  poured  from  the 
press  and  threatened  to  turn  all  psychological  periodicals  into  Binet 
journals.  We  were  counselled  and  advised  with,  we  were  told  to 
stop,  we  were  told  to  go  back  to  essentials  and  first  principles  and 
what  not.  Even  some  of  the  Binet  workers  themselves  were  dis- 
mayed and  tried  to  stop  the  flood  and  advised  staying  where  we  were, 
until  we  had  refined  and  analyzed  the  Binet  monster.  It  is  good 
that  we  did  not,  even  although  we  might  have  had  a  refined  Binet 
scale  better  than  the  best  we  have  at  present.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  the  flood  rolled  on  and  brought  in  group  tests  of  all  kinds 
and  the  wider  outlook  on  mental  testing  which  we  have  achieved  at 
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the  present  time.    And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  mental  testing  will  go 
on  expanding  and  broadening  in  the  future. 

2.    Next  steps  in  research.    I  have  already  indicated  in  the  pre- 
vious paragraph  one  of  the  next  steps  in  mental  testing,  namely  the 
construction  of  various  types  of  tests  for  the  measurement  of  the 
various  aspects  of  intelligence.     We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  j 
imagine  that  the  type  of  group  test  most  common  at  the  present  time  / 
is  the  only  measure  of  general  intelligence.  / 

Another  profitable  line  of  work  is  to  make  the  tests  function  in  the 
school  and  in  life  in  general.  If  we  have  obtained  some  reasonable 
measure  of  intelligence,  the  value  of  this  is  very  significant,  and  I 
do  not  believe  we  have  really  begun  to  appreciate  the  uses  to  which 
it  can  be  put.  A  combined  use  of  various  mental  and  educational 
tests,  suggested  by  several  workers,  is  opening  up  profitable  lines  of 
research  both  theoretical  and  practical.  The  systematic  use  of  these 
different  measures  must  lead  us  to  raise  important  educational  ques- 
tions. The  amount  of  educational  attainment  to  be  expected  of  any 
specific  degree  of  intellectual  ability  can  be  stated  in  more  definite 
terms  than  we  have  been  able  to  state  it  before.  The  practical  bear- 
ing of  this  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  school  must  be  carefully  studied. 
Annual  or  semi-annual  surveys  of  schools  should  be  systematically 
undertaken.  Various  methods  for  the  elimination  of  wasted  intelli- 
gence should  be  introduced  as  a  result  of  the  findings  of  the  surveys, 
and  the  value  of  each  such  method  should  be  studied.  Our  questioa 
would  be :  To  what  extent  does  this  or  that  method  actually  decrease 
the  amount  of  wastage  ?  In  other  words,  I  feel  that  the  time  has  now 
come  for  systematic  measurement  of  the  same  group  of  children 
over  several  years,  by  means  of  both  educational  and  mental  tests, 
and  combinations  of  these ;  and  along  with  this  a  study  of  educa- 
tional devices  for  increasing  efficiency. 

So  far  I  have  been  discussing  mental  tests  in  the  narrowest  sense 
of  that  term.  I  feel,  however,  that  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  active 
investigation  of  the  emotions,  the  character,  the  will  and  so  forth, 
by  means  of  mental  test  methods.  A  beginning  in  this  work  has 
already  been  made  by  a  few  workers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  work  in 
this  field  will  increase  rapidly,  so  that  we  may  learn  what  possibili- 
ties exist  for  objective  measurement  of  these  aspects  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Personally,  I  feel  that  the  possibilities  are  great,  and  that 
in  the  near  future  we  may  arrive  at  some  quantitative  expression  of 
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the  emotional  side  of  the  individual.  This  will  bring  us  one  step 
nearer  to  our  ideal,  namely,  a  psychological  profile  or  equation  of 
the  whole  man. 


VI.     By  B.  RuML, 

Carnegie  Corporation,  New  York  City. 

1.  Intelligence  and  its  measurement.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
question  as  to  the  nature  of  intelligence  can  hardly  be  debated  at  the 
present  time.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this :  first,  the  lack  of  pre- 
cision in  the  terms  and  concepts  that  must  form  the  basis  for  such  a 
discussion  and  second,  the  absence  of  factual  material  on  so  many 
of  the  essential  points.  Much  of  the  best  data  that  is  available  is  com- 
promised by  inadequate  sampling  and  controls,  and  by  contradictory 
reports  from  various  observers.  For  example,  the  status  of  the 
"common  factor",  "general  intelligence",  is  extremely  unsatisfac- 
tory; and  surely  the  general  problem  of  intelligence  requires  for  its 
solution  an  accurate  statement  concerning  this  alleged  "common 
factor". 

As  to  the  best  kinds  of  mental  tests,  I  feel  that  test  materials  of 
every  kind  are  still  desirable  in  test  research.  We  need  data  con- 
cerning the  simpler  mental  processes  as  well  as  the  higher.  The  one 
limitation  that  may  properly  be  made  is  that  in  any  test  which  yields 
a  single  quantitative  result  or  score,  the  content  should  be  as  homo- 
geneous as  possible.  Valuable  as  omnibus  tests  and  mixed  test 
series  may  be  for  practical  purposes,  it  seems  unlikely  that  these 
will  assist  in  any  really  important  way  in  the  understanding  of 
intelligence. 

2.  Next  steps  in  research.  The  most  promising  "next  steps"  will 
perhaps  come  through  the  study  of  changes  in  test  score  and  in  inter- 
test  correlations  with  change  in  chronological  age. 

For  example,  for  certain  tests  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in 
spite  of  considerable  variability,  there  is  practically  no  correlation 
with  chronological  age  between  the  years  of  9  and  13.  How  does 
this  come  about?  Will  it  not  be  illuminating  to  know  more  com- 
pletely than  we  do  now  what  types  of  tests  behave  in  this  manner? 
It  is,  of  course,  clear  that  we  are  dealing  with  relationships  that 
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show  non-linear  regressions,  and  the  commoner  statistical  approach 
will  probably  be  inadequate. 

Again,  there  is  some  slight  evidence  that  inter-test  correlations 
are  lower  for  children  of  a  given  age  than  for  adults.  We  have  little 
data  of  a  quantitative  kind  to  show  how  great  this  difference  is, 
neither  do  we  know  how  these  relationships  behave  for  various  kinds 
of  test  material.  But  if  with  more  factual  material  the  reality  of 
this  difference  in  size  of  inter-test  correlations  is  established,  the 
attempts  at  explanation  will  be  sure  to  develop  interesting  and 
important  light  on  the  general  problem  of  intelligence.  Kesearch 
of  this  type  requires  very  accurate  sampling  of  subjects  and  is,  of 
course,  very  difficult  on  a  small  scale. 

A  third  attack  of  some  promise  is  suggested  by  the  "will-profile-^ 
technique  of  Dr.  Downey.  The  methods  used  by  Dr.  Downey  in  con- 
structing her  test  materials  are  rather  different  from  the  methods 
of  building  many  intelligence  tests.  They  suggest  the  need  for  a 
much  more  exact  qualitative  study  of  the  test  situation  than  is 
ordinarily  made  as  a  preliminary  to  final  standardization  in  quanti- 
tative form. 

Finally,  there  is  need  for  more  adequate  methods  of  representing 
the  results  of  test  performances.  The  profile  gives  a  good  deal  of 
information,  but  it  is  difficult  to  interpret,  and  is  rarely  used  in 
providing  data  for  generalization. 


VII.     By  S.  L.  Pressey, 
University  of  Indiana. 

1.    Intelligence  and  its  measurement.    The  writer  has  been  asked 

?^»A**^  '  for  a  statement  as  to  what  he  conceives  intelligence  to  be,  and  as  to 

\  w^hat  types  of  test  materials  can  best  be  used  for  the  measurement  of 

X"^'^^ y^  intelligence.     Frankly,  he  is  not  very  much  interested  in  the  ques- 

-'^       tion — although  a  large  part  of  his  time  goes  to  work  with  tests  of 

"intelligence".     Instead,  he  is  interested  to  know  what  such  tests 

will  do,  in  solving  this  or  that  problem.    Suppose,  for  instance,  one 

is  intending  to  survey  a  school  system  in  order  to  find  those  children 

who  should  be  put  into  special  classes — classes  for  those  so  dull  as 

to  be  incapable  of  profiting  by  the  regular  school  work.    Tests  in  the 
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school  subjects  cannot  be  used  for  this  purpose,  since  some  children 
would  then  test  low  because  they  had  had  their  first  training  in  poor 
country  schools,  or  had  been  out  of  school  because  of  poor  health. 
Under  these  circumstances,  one  naturally  makes  up  an  examination 
not  involving  matters  taught  specifically  in  school,  but  a  test  as 
much  like  school  work  in  other  respects  as  possible.  We  have,  then, 
a  "general"  test.^ 

After  a  number  of  such  tests  have  been  made  up  the  next  step  is, 
naturally,  to  evaluate  them  according  to  the  efficiency  Avith  which 
they  deal  with  the  practical  problem  for  the  solution  of  which  they 
were  made.  The  obvious  procedure  is  to  give  the  tests  to  (1)  a  group 
of  children  who  are  known,  from  long  and  intensive  study  of  them, 
to  belong  in  special  classes,  and  (2)  another  group  known  to  belong 
in  the  regular  classes.  The  tests  which  separate  these  two  groups 
most  distinctly  are,  then,  the  tests  to  include  in  the  final  scale. 

Measurement  of  capacity  for  school  work  by  such  a  paraphrase  of 
school  work,  but  with  the  specific  elements  of  schooling  left  out,  is 
surely  a  very  natural  thing  to  do.  It  is  also  natural  to  attempt  the 
selection  of  children  at  the  other  extreme — the  exceptionally  bright 
children,  who  are  capable  of  more  advanced  work  than  they  are  now 
doing — by  means  of  such  tests.  The  capacity  of  these  children  for 
this  advanced  work  cannot  be  determined  by  giving  them  some  of 
this  advanced  work  to  do;  the  point  of  the  whole  situation  is  that 
opportunity  has  not  been  given  to  acquire  the  specific  elements  in 
this  advanced  work.  In  fact,  any  effort  to  get  back  of  the  school's 
actual  disposition  of  its  children,  into  classes  and  grades,  naturally 
suggests  the  use  of  such  paraphrase  of  school  work,  but  with  the 
specific  elements  eliminated.  And  the  usefulness  of  different  types 
of  this  material  must  be  determined  by  actual  trial  with  the  concrete 
problem  to  be  dealt  with. 

Well — and  if  such  tests  are  of  service  in  dealing  with  a  variety  of 
problems  one  may  come  to  think  of  them  as  tests  of  a  fundamental, 
unitary,  general  intelligence.  An  elaborate  theory,  with  elaborate 
statistical  expression,  may  then  be  developed.  But  the  hypothetical 
nature  of  the  concept  must  be  kept  in  mind  (and  the  educational 
situation  which  first  gave  rise  to  such  tests,  also).     Particularly, 


^The  problem  described  is,  of  course,  the  problem  which  Binet  faced  in  1905  and  which 
gave  rise  to  the  original  Binet  Scale. 
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one  must  not  permit  himself  to  be  hypnotized  by  the  static  ti- 
Always,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  there  is  no  value  in  measuring 
intelligence  simply  for  the  sake  of  measuring  it;  the  tests  are  given 
in  an  effort  to  deal  with  some  practical  problem.  And  it  is  in  propor- 
tion as  they  deal  efficiently  with  that  problem  that  they  are  to  be 
considered  satisfactory.'' 

Frankly,  then,  the  concept  of  general  intelligence  is  for  the  writer, 
primarily,  simply  a  working  hypothesis  which  has  been  very  helpful 
in  the  first  attack  upon  problems  of  prognosis.  It  should  continue 
as  a  working  hypothesis  until  other  hypotheses  are  found  to  work 
better.  But  investigators  must  not  be  so  dominated  by  the  concept 
of  general  intelligence  that  they  fail  seriously  to  consider  other  pos- 
sibilities. Particularly  to  be  avoided  is  the  easy  notion  that  a  test 
of  intelligence  will  solve  all  educational  difficulties,  that  intelligence 
testing  is  the  longed  for  short-cut  method  which  will  put  everything 
in  the  schools  finally  and  completely  to  rights.  The  theory  is  simply 
an  assumption  that  prognosis  problems  can  be  generalized.  It  has 
been  of  great  use  in  suggesting  certain  general  lines  of  approach, — 
and  in  giving  us  courage  to  attack  the  otherwise  impossibly  complex 
prognosis  problem.  It  will  do  equally  great  harm  if  it  prevents 
analysis  of  the  prognosis  problem,  now  that  methods  are  becoming 
sufficiently  refined  to  make  this  possible.  The  safest,  most  empirical, 
and  most  practical  method  of  making  this  analysis  (to  the  writer's 
mind)  is  to  study  the  relation  of  the  tests  to  particular  practical 
problems.  From  such  study  any  general  factors  will,  in  time,  emerge 
of  themselves. 

2.  Next  steps  in  research.  Effort  in  two  directions  is  especially 
needed;  in  neither  case  should  the  study  deal  with  general  intelli- 
gence : 

( 1 )  It  should  be  obvious  that  even  if  certain  abilities  ( as  in  arith- 
metic) were  highly  specific,  this  would  never  be  discovered  if  scores 
on  tests  were  always  summed  into  a  single  rating  in  "general  intelli- 
gence", marks  always  averaged,  or  teachers  asked  to  estimate  gen- 
eral ability.    Of  course,  under  such  circumstances,  there  will  appear 


2The  most  fundamental  statistical  problem  of  all  must  surely  always  be :  "Are 
these  methods  applicable  to  the  data  and  problem  in  hand?"  Instead,  there  seems  to 
be  a  tendency  to  regard  a  thing  as  so,  if  it  can  only  be  squeezed  into  a  formula.  And 
we  find  ourselves,  before  long,  talking  easily  about  absolute  point  scales,  zero  points  in 
intelligence,  and  so  on— as  though  we  knew  all  about  it.  Such  practice  might,  perhaps, 
be  called  "statistical  transcendentalism." 

sThe  writer  has  presented  this  point  of  view  more  fully  in  a  recent  paper,  "Sugges- 
tions Looking  Toward  a  Fundamental  Revision  of  Current  Statistical  Procedure,  as 
Applied  to  Tests."    Psychological  Review.     Vol.  27,  pp.  466-472.    November,  1920. 
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to  be  a  general  factor,  because  everything  has  been  generalized! 
Yet  the  results  of  such  procedures  are  used  over  and  over  again  as 
evidence  of  the  all  important  character  of  innate,  general  ability. 
The  situation  verges  on  the  absurd.  There  must,  then,  be  intensive 
critical  study  as  to  the  concept  of  general  ability — and  a  more  open 
mind  on  the  subject  than  seems  to  be  common  at  present. 

(2)  In  the  second  place,  there  simply  must  be  a  courageous 
attack  upon  the  problem  of  measurement  of  other  than  intellectual 
factors.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  obvious  that  matters  of  tem- 
perament and  character  are  of  very  great  importance,  that  they 
operate  quite  largely  independent  of  intelligence,  that  prognosis 
problems  cannot  be  adequately  understood  without  an  evaluation  of 
these  factors.  It  is  also  probable  that  these  factors  are  more 
educable  (in  the  large  meaning  of  that  word)  than  intellectual 
traits.  From  every  point  of  view,  then,  work  in  this  field  seems  most 
desirable.  Some  beginnings  have  already  been  made.  It  is  in  this 
direction  especially,  the  writer  feels,  that  research  effort  should  be 
directed  for  the  next  few  years. 


THE    GROWTH    OF    INTELLIGENCE    AND    THE    INTELLI- 
GENCE   QUOTIENT 

JOSEPH  PETERSON, 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers. 

Though  the  measurement  of  intelligence  has  of  late  made  notable 
advances  in  its  practical  applications,  we  are  yet  considerably  in  the 
dark  when  we  ask  detailed  questions  regarding  the  interpretation 
of  our  results,  questions  which  are  not  mere  academic  puzzles  but 
which  have  a  number  of  important  practical  bearings.  That  this  is 
the  case  is  evident  when  we  attempt  to  interpret  in  a  comparative 
way  the  norms  now  available  for  the  different  kinds  of  mental  tests. 
In  a  recent  article  in  this  journar  Freeman  has  attempted  to  call  in 
question  certain  assumptions  that  seem  necessary  for  the  validity 
of  the  IQ  as  used  in  Binet  testing.  The  assumption  of  "divergence 
of  growth  curves  as  well  as  a  decrease  in  rate  of  growth,"  made  by 
Woodrow  in  his  Brightness  and  Dullness  in  Children  respecting  the 
development  of  intelligence  is  questioned;  and,  after  pointing  out 
that  the  yearly  increments  in  certain  of  our  group  intelligence  norms 
are  about  constant  through  a  number  of  years.  Freeman  concludes 
as  follows :  "It  appears  from  these  facts  that  both  the  assumptions 
which  may  serve  to  explain  the  validity  of  the  IQ  in  the  case  of  th<3 
Binet  Scale  are  in  question."  (P.  12.)  The  validity  of  the  IQ  for 
prediction  depends,  of  course,  on  its  constancy  throughout  a  number 
of  successive  years;  and  since  the  IQ  is  a  ratio  of  mental  age  to 
chronological  age,  it  is  obvious  that  the  lines  of  intelligence  growth  of 
individuals  of  different  IQ's  must  diverge,  so  that  a  retardation  of 
one  year  at  an  early  age  will  equal  in  effect  one  of  two  or  more  years 
in  later  stages  of  growth.  Moreover,  speaking  in  general  of  the 
rate  of  growth  of  intelligence,  "It  may  be  shown  mathematically 
that  if  the  rate  of  growth  were  the  only  factors  determining  the  IQ, 
and  if  the  IQ  were  valid,  the  curve  would  be  logarithmic,  the  formula 


^Freeman,   F.   N.     The   Interpretation   and   Application   of  the   Intelligence    Quotient. 
J.  Ed.  Psychol.,  1921,  12,  3-13. 
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being  y  =  log  x."  ^  Freeman  produces  the  curves  of  a  number  of 
point-scale  norms  to  show  that  the  logarithmic  form  of  the  growth 
of  intelligence  is  not  in  evidence.  Most  of  these  curves  are  in  fact 
nearly  straight  lines,  some  of  them  being  exactly  straight,  through 
several  years, — that  for  Yerkes'  point-scale  tests  being  straight  from 
years  4  to  12 ;  for  Pressey's,  from  years  8  to  16,  with  a  slight  diver- 
gence covering  years  11  to  14 ;  and  similarly  for  the  Haggerty  tests, 
the  Pintner  non-language  tests,  the  National  Intelligence  Test,  and 
others. 

From  these  "curves"  Freeman  seems  to  read  off  directly  the  nor- 
mal rate  of  the  growth  of  intelligence;  that  is  to  say,  he  seems  to 
regard  these  curves  of  norms  for  point-scale  tests  as  intelligence- 
growth  curves,  in  as  much  at  least  as  these  tests  actually  measure 
intelligence.  While  he  admits  that  these  curves  offer  certain  diffi 
culties — such  as  a  gradual  bend  toward  the  X-axis  in  certain  cases 
at  about  the  beginning  of  adolescence,  possibly  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  tests  themselves,  and  also  an  occasional  small  break  in  the 
curve — and  that  the  point  of  actual  slowing  up  of  growth  in  intelli- 
gence can  be  located  only  after  more  extensive  investigation,  he 
concludes  that  "The  preponderance  of  evidence,  however,  seems  to 
indicate  that  up  to  some  age  in  early  adolescence  at  least  the  rate 
of  growth  is  approximately  uniform."     (P.  9.) 

This  is  precisely  the  point,  it  seems  to  me,  at  which  Freeman*E? 
whole  position  must  itself  be  called  seriously  to  question.  His  posi- 
tion seems  to  be  founded  on  the  view  that  these  curves  are  in  them- 
selves intelligence-growth  curves.  Except  on  the  most  superficial 
view  of  them,  one  that  unfortunately  is  too  often  taken,  this  position 
is  wholly  untenable.  The  curves,  indeed,  show  only  the  number  of 
points  scored  at  the  ages  indicated  under  certain  standard  condi- 
tions, the  most  important  of  which  is  a  definite  limitation  of  time, 
constant  for  all  ages. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  hardly  justifiable  to  apply  to  the  Binet 
scores  from  which  the  IQ  is  obtained,  inferences  of  this  nature  from 
scores  derived  under  this  time-limitation.  In  the  Binet  tests  there 
is  practically  no  time  limit  in  most  cases,  and  the  tests  vary  from 
age  to  age  with  considerable  overlapping.    This  is,  of  course,  why  we 


^Freeman,  up,  cit.,  p.  5.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  simple  logarithmic  curve 
does  not  hold  strictly,  especially  at  the  extremes  of  age,  for  the  growth  curve  of  intelli- 
gence There  is  some  degree  of  intelligence,  probably  a  comparatively  large  amount, 
in  the  year-old  child,  and  there  is  also  rather  good  evidence  that  its  growth  does  not 
continue  to  senility,  whatever  we  may  conceive  intelligence  to  be. 
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have  had  from  these  tests  no  very  serious  attempts  to  establish  any 
well  defined  view  regarding  the  exact  nature  of  the  increments  of 
intelligence  development  through  successive  years,  though  the  log- 
arithmic curve  has  been  implied  as  a  rule  as  indicative  of  the  rate  of 
mental  growth. 

Secondly,  and  this  is  our  most  important  point,  making  inferences 
as  to  the  nature  and  rate  of  intelligence  growth — either  relatively 
to  earlier  periods  or  absolutely — from  absolute  scores  of  average 
accomplishment  in  definite  periods  of  time,  is  a  business  that  is  beset 
with  hazards  for  a  young  science,  to  say  the  least.  A  concrete  illus- 
tration will  tend  to  bring  out  the  difficulty  in  question.  The  1920 
norms  of  the  Otis  Scale,  Advanced  Examination,  are  as  follows : 


TABLE  I. 

8   9  10 

42  42  42 

40  52  64 

12  12 

11 
42 
76 
12 

12  13  14  15  16  17  18 
42  42  42  42  42  42  42 
88  100  112  121  125  128  130 
12  12  12   9   4   3   2 

Total  time  allowed 42 

Standard   score 

Increase  in  score  in  one  year . 

It  is  obvious  that  the  equation 

W  =  ta  (1) 

will  hold,  if  W  represents  the  work  done,  while  t  and  a  represent, 
respectively,  time,  or  number  of  minutes,  and  the  average  amount  of 
work  done  per  minute.  Applying  this  equation  to  our  special  case, 
and  letting  W  stand  for  the  total  number  of  points  scored  and  a  for 
the  average  number  per  minute,  we  may  for  the  present  purpose  dis- 
regard any  "work"  that  does  not  make  toward  the  production  of 
scores.  We  are  compelled  here,  moreover,  and  in  what  follows,  to 
assume  that  each  score-point  has  equal  value  with  every  other  score- 
point.  NoAv  figuring  the  values  of  a  for  the  total  scores  given  in 
Table  I  for  years  8  to  14,  through  which  the  scores  increase  uni- 
formly so  far  as  the  absolute  units  are  concerned,  we  get  the  values 
for  a  indicated  in  Table  II.    It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  time  of  42 


TABLE  II. 


Age. 


8  9  10  11  12  13  14 

Value  of  a 95         1.24         1.52        1.81        2.10        2.38        2.67 
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minutes  for  the  Otis  test  is  exclusive  of  time  used  for  instructiouii 
and  all  preliminaries ;  it  is  the  time  actually  devoted  to  the  work  of 
score-making. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  a  also  makes  a  constant  increase  from  year 
to  year,  the  increment  being  about  .286,  whereas  the  increment  in  the 
total  score  is  12,  as  shown  in  the  first  table.  Equation  (1),  when 
applied  in  the  present  case  to  the  changes  in  ability  through  suc- 
cessive years,  may  be  put  into  the  form 

W-i-nK  =  t  (a  +  nk),  (2) 

in  which  n  indicates  the  number  of  years  after  the  eighth,  and  k  and 
K  represent,  respectively,  the  constant  yearly  increments  in  average 
per  minute  and  in  total  score.  In  these  equations  it  is  seen  that  a 
and  t  hold  inverse  relations,  speaking  roughly,  and  that  therefore 
making  t  constant,  as  is  done  in  the  point-scale  group  tests,  makes  the 
average-per-minute  values  vary  directly  with  the  total  score.  Is  any 
one  going  to  maintain  seriously  that  an  increase  from  .95  of  a  score- 
point  per  minute,  at  eight  years,  to  1.24,  at  nine,  (31%)  is  indicative 
of  the  same  growth  in  intelligence  that  an  increase  from  2.38  to  2.07 
score-points  (12%)  from  year  thirteen  to  year  fourteen  represents? 
The  ratio  of  increase  decreases  perceptibly  from  year  to  year.  Shall 
we  base  our  view  of  mental  growth  on  the  absolute  increments  or  on 
the  proportionate  decrements  in  time  for  doing  a  specified  amount 
of  work?  Probably  no  one  knows.  One's  choice  will  depend  on  just 
what  one  means  by  growth  of  intelligence  from  year  to  year  and  in 
what  relationships  one  is  considering  such  growth. 

The  importance  of  this  point  comes  out  clearly  if  we  ask  ourselves : 
How  does  the  speed  decrement,  in  absolute  units,  for  doing  a  con- 
stant amount  of  work — making  a  given  score-point — behave  through 
successive  years?  From  the  data  given  in  Table  II,  we  can  deter- 
mine the  average  number  of  minutes  per  score-point  for  the  succes- 
sive ages  there  shown,  or  the  values  of  *  as  given  in  equation  (1)  for 
successive  years  of  mental  growth,  if  W  is  made  unity.  Thus  we 
find  in  Table  III  the  number  of  minutes  required  by  children  of  the 
successive  ages  shown,  to  make  on  the  average  a  score  of  one  point. 
Figure  I  shows  both  the  absolute  increments  of  a  and  the  absolute 
decrements  of  t  as  given  in  the  tables. 
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The  curves  are  norms  of  the  Otis  Scale,  Advanced  Examination.  Curve  a  shows  the 
average  number  of  score  points  made  per  minute,  while  curve  *  indicates  the  average 
number  of  minutes  required  for  each  score  point  for  different  ages.  The  ages  are  shown 
on  the  base  line. 


TABLE  III. 


Average  number  of  minutes  to 

make  one  score  point 1.05        .81 

Decrease  over  previous  year...  .24 


10 

.65 
.16 


-Age.- 
11 

.55 
.10 


12 

.48 
.07 


13 

.42 
.06 


14 

.37 

.05 


From  a  consideration  of  the  data  of  tables  II  and  III  and  of  Fig- 
ure I  it  is  obvious  that  one  might  come  to  different  conclusions  as  to 
the  constancy  of  the  tate  of  mental  growth  as  indicated  by  perform- 
ance at  different  ages,  according  to  whether  one  considers  how  much 
work  is  done  in  a  unit  of  time,  on  the  one  hand,  or  how  much  time  is 
required  for  doing  a  definite  unit  of  work,  on  the  other-    It  is  to  be 
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noted  that  in  either  case  here  one  considers  absolute  increments  or 
decrements.  The  conclusion  from  this  consideration  seems  to  be 
that  we  cannot  read  off  mental  growth  directly  from  either  of  these 
score  changes,  as  Freeman  seems  to  have  done  from  one  of  them. 

The  error  here  indicated  is  similar  to  one  that  has  lurked  in  the 
inferences  from  learning  curves  as  to  the  rate  of  learning,  first 
pointed  out  by  the  writer,  so  far  as  he  is  aware,  is  1917",  an  error 
still  persisting  in  certain  recent  articles  on  learning,  even  though 
the  author  in  one  case  has  explicitly  noted  our  criticism  and  thinks 
he  has  avoided  the  error.*  The  error  in  question  here  is  also  similar 
to  one  in  the  statistical  determination  of  averages,  which  was 
pointed  out  by  Rugg  simultaneously  with  our  own  statement  of  it 
as  applied  to  learning.'  In  dealing  with  curves  of  complex  func- 
tions, or  with  the  data  that  such  curves  represent,  it  is  essential 
that  we  do  not  neglect  the  possible  effect  of  factors  of  importance 
that  are  not  in  evidence. 

It  is,  of  course,  interesting  to  know  of  any  test  norms  that  the 
increment  from  year  to  year  is  about  constant,  and  also  to  note 
when  and  how  this  increment  begins  to  change  with  the  approach 
of  mental  maturity;  and  such  knowledge  may  be  useful  in  many 
practical  ways,  even  though  applications  such  as  we  have  questioned 
in  this  paper  cannot  be  made  in  any  direct  manner.  Such  con- 
stancy of  increase,  however,  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  a  test 
is  a  good  mental  test,  or  even  that  it  discriminates  well  the  different 
degrees  of  intelligence  known  to  exist  in  successive  year-points  in 
mental  development.  Moreover,  other  factors  should  be  considered 
or  controlled  in  interpreting  such  data.  For  example,  let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  children  become  fatigued  in  inverse  order  to  their 
ages — an  assumption  that  is  not  unreasonable  in  long  tests — and 
that  therefore  the  attention  and  application  in  any  test  period  con- 
stantly decrease,  thus  preventing  the  younger  children  from  using 
profitably  all  their  time.  This  will  obviously  lower  their  score  be- 
yond what  more  fair  conditions  would  make  it.  Now  if  this  effect 
appears  early  and  gradually  decreases  with  advancing  years,  it  may 
exactly  balance  and  therefore  cover  up  the  effects  of  real  mental 
changes  that  we  are  attempting  to  measure ;  or  it  may  tend  to  exag- 


speterson,  Jos.  Experiments  in  Ball-tossing :  The  Significance  of  Learning  Curves. 
Jour.  Exp.  Psychol.,  1917,  2,  178-224. 

*Perrin,  F.  A.  C.  The  Learning  Curves  of  the  Analogies  and  the  Mirror  Reading 
Tests.    Psychol.  Rev.,  1919,  26,  42-62. 

''Rugg,  H.  O.     Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Education,  1917,  126-132. 
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gerate  them.  We  are  not  trying  to  indulge  in  a  hair-splitting  exer- 
cise regarding  this  matter,  but  desire  to  show  that  a  time  element 
cannot  be  safely  disregarded  in  the  comparison  of  different  norm 
curves  taken  as  indicators  of  the  rate  of  mental  growth. 

With  reference  to  the  problem  before  us,  the  successive  yearly 
increments  of  mental  growth  in  children,  it  is  probably  obvious  that 
we  can  yet  say  but  little  with  confidence,  however  useful  the  various 
intelligence  tests  have  become  in  the  applications  of  psychology. 
The  article  in  question  is  far  from  making  dogmatic  conclusions, 
and  its  cautions  regarding  the  applications  of  the  IQ  to  other  scales 
than  the  Binet,  from  which  it  originated,  is  timely;  but  if  the  criti- 
cisms here  offered  are  well  founded  it  is  well  to  abstain  from  con- 
clusions as  to  the  absolute  growth  of  intelligence,  based  only  on 
norms  of  average  attainment  per  unit  of  time.  If  the  constancy  of 
the  IQ  is  supported  by  more  extensive  research  than  has  been  made 
we  shall  probably  have  to  accept  the  view  that  mental  growth  curves 
diverge  and  also  that  they  decrease  in  rate  with  advance  of  age, 
though  it  is  very  questionable  that  the  logarithmic  curve  will  be 
found  to  correspond  strictly  to  these  curves  at  their  extremes. 


COMMENTS  ON  PROFESSOR  PETERSON'S  CRITICISM. 

F.  N.  FREEMAN, 
University  of  Cliicago. 

The  point  which  Professor  Peterson  makes  with  reference  to  the 
unit  to  be  used  to  measure  achievement  in  the  age  progress  curve  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  In  discussing  it,  we  should  distinguish 
clearly  between  two  aspects  of  the  question.  My  original  paper 
dealt  first  with  the  use  of  the  IQ  as  a  measure  of  the  mental  capacity 
of  the  individual  in  connection  with  various  scales,  and,  second,  with 
the  nature  of  intellectual  progress  as  indicated  by  the  scores  obtained 
with  these  scales. 

My  argument  concerning  the  IQ  is  not  affected  at  all  by  Peterson's 
criticism,  for  the  reason  that  it  deals  simply  with  the  units  which 
are  actually  used  in  these  scales  and  not  with  the  units  which 
might  have  been  used.  Any  person  who  uses  the  Otis  scale,  for 
example,  will  naturally  score  the  pupils  according  to  the  units  which 
Otis  uses,  namely,  number  of  points;  and  the  question  whether  the 
ratio  of  mental  age  to  chronological  age  is  a  suitable  measure  has 
to  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  type  of  age  progress  and  dis- 
tribution within  each  age  which  is  found  to  exist  in  the  measures 
which  are  actually  used  in  scoring  the  test.  For  this  reason,  I  did 
not,  as  Peterson  implies,  "apply  to  the  Binet  scores  .  .  .  infer- 
ences of  this  nature  from  scores  derived  under  this  time  limitation/' 

Let  us  be  clear  on  another  point  before  proceeding  further.  My 
statement  concerning  the  form  of  the  progress  curve  might  have 
been  worded  as  follows  and  still  have  retained  its  chief  significance : 
"The  age  progress  curve  when  expressed  in  terms  of  annual  incre- 
ments of  point  score  appears  to  be  approximately  a  straight  line." 
The  significance  lies  in  the  comparison  of  such  age  progress  lines 
with  others,  all  of  which  have  heen  oMained  with  the  same  kind  of 
units.  Whether  or  not  what  appears  to  be  straight  linearity  by 
such  units  is  really  such,  or  is  only  something  which  more  nearly 
approaches  straight  linearity  than  has  been  obtained  from  so  many 
of  the  single  tests — such,  for  example,  as  are  reported  by  Pintner  and 
Paterson  in  their  ''Soale  of  Performance  Tests'^ — is  a  question  chiefiy 
of  theoretical  interest. 
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The  theoretical  question  whether  it  is  better  to  express  growth 
in  terms  of  absolute  increments  of  score  or  relative  decrements  of 
time  seems  to  me  one  which  is  open  to  debate.  Peterson  scouts  the 
idea  that  an  advance  from  .95  to  1.24  points  per  minute  is  indicative 
of  the  same  growth  as  an  advance  from  2.38  to  2.67  points.  Appar- 
ently the  reason  these  two  intervals  seem  so  different  is  the  fact  that 
the  lower  scores  are  so  much  nearer  the  zero  point  than  the  upper 
ones.  But  we  cannot  take  such  an  appearance,  when  we  are  dealing 
with  data  of  this  kind,  at  their  face  value.  Suppose  that  the  decre- 
ments shown  in  Peterson's  Table  II  should  be  found  to  continue 
downward,  as  shown  below.    The  series  would  reach  the  zero  point 


f 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

.09 
11.11 

.38 
2.63 

.66 

1.82 

.95 
1.05 

1.24 

.81 

1.52 
.65 

1.81 
.55 

2.10 

.48 

2.38 
.42 

2.67 
.37 

Points  per  minute. 
Minutes  per  point. 

somewhere  between  ages  4  and  5.  Obviously  this  is  not  the  point  of 
beginning  of  mental  growth.  The  test  is  more  difficult  than  it  would 
have  to  be  if  a  zero  score  represented  zero  ability. 

The  origin  and  the  form  of  the  time  curve  at  given  ages  is  affected 
by  this  difficulty  level  of  the  test.  Thus  in  the  present  hypothetical 
extension  of  the  curve  downward  the  time  curve  reaches  infinity 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  five. 

Suppose  that  the  whole  level  of  scores  were  raised  through  the 
addition  to  the  scale  of  easier  tests  enough  to  bring  the  zero  score 
approximately  to  zero  age  with  a  continuance  of  the  straight-line 
progress.  This  would  be  done  by  adding  1.43  points  per  minute  to 
each  score  above  age  5.  Our  series  of  scores  would  then  run  as 
follows : 


Age. 


0  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14 
Points    per 

minute 09  .38  .66  .95  1.24  1.52  1.81  2.09  2.38  2.67  2.95  3.24  3.53  3.81  4.10 

Increment   .29  .28  .29  .29  .28  .29  .28  .29  .29  .28  .29  .29  .28  .29 

Minutes  per 

point  11.11  2.63  1.82  1.05  .81  .65  .55  .48  .42  .37  .34  .31  .28  .26  .24 

Decrement    ....  8.48  .81  .67  .24  .16  .10  .07  .06  .05  .03  .03  .03  .02  .02 

The  numerical  quantities  are  shown  graphically  in  the  figure.  The 
form  of  the  progress  curve  which  is  based  on  the  time  units  for  ages 
9  to  14  is  seen  to  be  altered  very  seriously  by  the  hypothetical  read 
justment  of  the  level  of  scores  to  bring  the  zero  point  of  the  test  more 
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ai,  Norms  for  the  Otis  Scale  in  points  per  minute, 
ti,  Norms  for  the  Otis  Scale  in  minutes  per  point. 

a2,  Norms  for  the  Otis  Scale  hypothetically  raised  to  a  higher  base  and  extended  down- 
ward in  points  per  minute. 
t2,  Norms  represented  in  as  expressed  in  minutes  per  point. 

nearly  where  we  should  expect  zero  ability  to  exist,  but  the  form 
of  the  curve  based  on  points  is  not  affected.  This  procedure,  of 
course,  is  somewhat  arbitrary,  but  it  seems  to  me  sufficiently  valid 
to  indicate  that  there  is  serious  question  of  the  validity  of  the  time 
unit  method. 

There  is  one  other  diffculty  with  the  theoretical  basis  for  the 
time  unit  method,  and  that  is  the  assumption  that  tests  of  the  sort 
we  are  discussing  are  purely  speed  tests.  Most  of  them  do,  it  is 
true,  employ  a  time  limit.  But  a  still  more  important  feature  of  their 
organization  is  the  progressive  increase  in  the  difficulty  of  the  parts 
of  each  test.  The  higher  scores,  therefore,  represent  not  merely,  or 
perhaps  not  chiefly,  greater  speed,  but  ability  to  do  a  more  difficult 
task;  and  insofar  as  the  higher  score  does  represent  greater  speed 
the  speed  may  be  regarded  as  the  outcome  of  greater  power  in  per- 
forming the  task  rather  than  as  greater  quickness  in  itself.    We  are 
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accustomed  to  base  growth  curves  of  other  sorts,  such  as  height,  on 
increments  in  amount  rather  than  on  proportionate  increase,  and  it 
seems  to  me  conceivable,  at  least,  that  mental  growth  may  be  at 
least  as  closely  analgous  to  growth  by  increments  of  this  sort  as  to 
increase  in  the  rate  of  performance. 


TIME   AND   ACCURACY  AS  RELATED   TO   MENTAL   TESTS 

E.  LEIGH  MUDGE, 
Edinboro,  Pa.,  State  Normal  School. 

During  the  Autumn  of  1920  the  writer  gave  to  the  junior  class 
of  the  Edinboro  State  Normal  School  the  group  test  of  general  intel 
ligence  devised  by  Thurstone,  and  gave  to  the  senior  class  the  test 
prepared  by  Otis.  A  considerable  number  of  inconsistencies  between 
test  scores  and  academic  standing  led  him  to  wonder  if  certain 
valuable  mental  elements  may  not  be  disregarded  by  these  and  simi- 
lar tests.  Certain  students  who  ranked  relatively  low  in  the  tests 
seemed  to  do  more  accurate  and  careful  school  work  than  others 
whose  rank  was  higher.  Certain  students  seemed  to  feel  peculiarly 
handicapped  by  the  time  limit  imposed  in  giving  the  tests.  Others, 
working  at  a  much  higher  rate  of  speed,  were  able  to  make  higher 
scores  in  spite  of  many  inaccurate  responses.  Was  it  possible  that 
the  high  scoring  students  were  securing  speed  at  too  great  a  cost 
in  accuracy?  Granting  the  importance  of  quick  responses  in  many 
or  most  situations,  is  not  accurate  work  relatively  undervalued  in 
these  tests?  A  series  of  nine  group  tests  without  time  limit  was 
devised  for  the  study  of  these  problems.  These  tests  demand 
thought  and  carefulness  but  do  not  involve  such  a  range  of  prob- 
lems, from  easy  to  difficult,  as  would  be  necessary  for  a  thorough 
reasoning  test.  They  are  chiefly  tests  in  accuracy  in  a  variety  of 
tasks  involving  reasoning,  observation,  memory,  and  other  mental 
functions,  especially  accuracy  in  following  directions.  The  only 
values  which  may  legitimately  be  used  in  comparing  the  records  of 
these  tests  are  relative  ranks  in  each  test.  Diagram  1  shows  the 
relation  between  twenty  rank-groups  in  the  Thurstone  test  and  the 
average  rank  of  the  same  groups  in  the  accuracy  tests.  The  hori- 
zontal measurement  indicates  the  Thurstone  ranks,  from  left  to 
right.  The  altitude  of  the  curve  indicates  average  rank  in  the 
accuracy  tests.  For  example,  those  who  are  in  rank  12  in  the 
Thurstone  test  are  of  the  average  rank  of  9  in  the  accuracy  tests. 
The  diagonal  straight  line  is  the  line  which  the  curve  would  follow 
if  there  were  a  perfect  correlation  between  the  rankings  of  the  two 
tests.  Diagram  2  follows  the  same  plan,  save  that  there  are  13 
instead  of  20  ranks. 
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The  striking  similarity  between  these  two  curves  appears  to  indi 
cate,  at  least  for  this  institution,  some  significant  tendencies.  Grant- 
ing that  the  Otis  and  Thurstone  tests  are  dependable  measures  of 
general  brightness,  and  that  accuracy  of  work,  at  least  under  the 
conditions  described  above,  is  measurably  indicated  by  the  tests 
devised  by  the  writer,  the  following  tendencies  are  observable : 

1.  The  very  few  brightest  students  tend  to  be  the  most  accurate, 
and  the  very  few  dullest  students  tend  to  be  the  most  inaccurate. 

2.  Aside  from  these  extremes,  the  brighter  students  tend  to  be 
relatively  less  accurate  and  the  duller  students  to  be  relatively  more 
accurate.  The  reason  for  this  may  lie  in  an  educational  fault.  Is 
there  not  a  tendency  to  accept  relatively  careless  work  from  th;^ 
brilliant,  rapid-working  student,  and  does  not  the  student  himself 
feel  that  more  is  to  be  attained  by  working  rapidly  though  care- 
lessly than  by  spending  more  time  at  a  given  task? 

3.  There  are  persons  who  are  relatively  inefficient  in  such  timed 
intelligence  tests  as  we  have  used,  who  are  able  to  do  relatively 
efficient  and  accurate  work  when  allowed  to  work  more  slowly. 

4.  There  are  persons  who  are  relatively  efficient  in  rapid  work, 
who  are  relatively  careless  and  inaccurate,  even  when  they  may  work 
more  slowly. 

The  educational  bearing  of  these  observations  seems  clear.  Since 
accuracy  in  observation  and  work  is  highly  desirable,  the  schools 
should  provide  such  work  for  the  slower  group  as  will  develop  the 
habits  of  careful  work  through  which  they  may  render  their  best 
service.  The  schools  should  likewise  seek  to  so  adapt  their  work 
to  the  brighter  students  as  to  more  effectively  motivate  accuracy. 
Beyond  a  doubt,  society  needs  people  who  think  and  act  quickly,  but 
their  usefulness  may  be  increased  as  they  develop  habits  of  greater 
accuracy  and  carefulness  in  their  work. 


DEPARTMENT    FOR    DISCUSSION 
OF    RESEARCH    PROBLEMS 
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This  department  has  a  two-fold  function.  It  aims  to  serve  research 
workers  as  well  as  educators,  whose  work  brings  them  in  close  contact  with 
children  in  the  schools.  It  hopes  to  accomplish  this  service  by  suggesting 
research   studies,  which  will  meet  well-defined   school  needs. 

In  order  that  this  service  may  be  real  and  effective,  the  co-operation  of 
research  workers  and  school  people  is  desired.  Correspondence  with  reference 
to  the  following  questions  will  be  considered  in  selecting  topics  for  future 
discussions. 

a.  Which  of  the  studies  proposed  would  help  you  to  solve  a  practical 
problem  ? 

b.  What   topics  might  well  be  added  to  this  list?      Repliesf  may   be 
addressed   to :     Miss  Laura  Zirbes,  646  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


1.  Studies  in  the  psychology  of  practice  which  does  not  have  an 
automatic  response  to  a  particular  situation  as  its  end.  The  effect 
of  mere  recall  without  reorganization  of  elements.  Experimentation 
to  determine  the  value  of  diverse  associations  and  reorganization 
of  experience  as  a  device  to  promote  learning,  recall,  and  transfer. 
Psychological  differences  in  learning  due  to  difference  in  purpose 
and  content  of  instruction  as  illustrated  by  comparing  psychological 
processes  involved  in  learning  addition  combinations  or  mathc- 
matic  formulae  with  learning  the  meaning  of  historical  movements 
or  geographical  influences.  .^ 

2.  A  study  of  the  effects  of  specific  training  in  the  appreciation 
of  quantity  and  quantitative  thinking  on  th\e  ability  to  solve  quanti- 
tative proMems.  A  study  of  the  social  value  of  the  ability  to  realize 
and  manipulate  mentally  number  relations,  followed  by  an  experi- 
mental determination  of  socially  valuable  practice  material. 

3.  The  effect  of  various  types  of  motivation  on  performance  in 
tests  and  practice  materials.  Variation  of  individual  scores  due  to 
desirable  or  undesirable  attitude.  Possible  economy  resulting  from 
well  motivated  practice.  Comparison  of  results  of  same  motivation 
on  children  of  different  grades  and  ages.  Evaluation  of  various? 
types  of  motivation  with  reference  to  the  particular  needs  of  subject 
matter.  

WHAT   ARE    THE    SITUATIONS    IN   WHICH    READING 

FUNCTIONS? 

A  scientific  determination  of  procedure  and  content  in  the  teach 
ing  of  reading  cannot  proceed  without  a  careful  study  of  the  situa- 
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tions  in  which  reading  functions.  Present  progressive  practice  as 
well  as  new  reading  textbooks  show  the  influence  of  studies  which 
have  resulted  in  the  re-appraisal  of  oral  and  silent  reading.  But  a 
further  analysis  is  necessary  if  instruction  is  to  receive  a  full  meas 
ure  of  the  benefits  which  accrue  from  psychological  studies  and 
educational  research. 

Granting  that  the  ideal  curriculum  represents  the  social  values 
from  the  accrued  experience  of  the  race  which  the  best  judgment  of 
this  generation  considers  of  such  great  importance,  that  they  should 
be  made  available  to  all  the  members  of  the  succeeding  generation, 
does  it  not  follow  that  the  following  questions  can  only  be  answered 
by  careful  research  and  investigation? 

1.  What  do  various  types  of  American  citizens  read  of  their  own 
choice?  (What  relation  has  this  to  the  problems  of  recreation  and 
citizenship  ? ) 

2.  What  does  an  American  citizen  need  to  read  in  order  to  pursue 
the  round  of  activities  which  the  intelligent  performance  of  his 
duties  as  a  citizen  demands  ? 

3.  How  can  we,  in  our  educational  program,  provide  a  sufficient 
variety  of  reading  experiences  and  desirable  types  of  training  to 
demonstrate  to  learners  the  social  significance  of  reading? 

4.  What  are  the  special  study  habits  and  attitudes  which  make 
reading  an  effective  tool  in  the  pursuit  of  learning? 

5.  What  aesthetic  and  recreational  experiences  depend  on  the 
cultivation  of  an  interest  in  books  and  on  the  possession  of  means 
and  ability  to  satisfy  interests  by  reading? 

Our  times  certainly  make  a  wide  range  of  demands  on  reading 
abilities.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  school  subject  which  compares  with 
reading  in  making  life  significant.  A  great  many  people  are  able  to 
evade  the  necessity  of  writing  and  making  arithmetical  calculations 
without  seriously  limiting  their  own  efficiency  or  interfering  with 
the  enjoyment  of  leisure.  But  there  are  few  indeed  who  can  so 
easily  evade  reading  even  for  a  day,  nor  do  they  desire  to  do  so. 
Individual  reading  abilities  limit  the  amount  read  and  are,  in  a 
large  measure,  responsible  for  kinds  of  material  selected.  While  it 
might  be  interesting  to  study  the  actual  reading  habits  of  a  random 
sample  of  our  population,  it  would  hardly  be  wise  to  use  the  results 
for  determining  the  types  of  abilities  which  the  school  should  try 
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to  perfect.  We  should  rather  seek  to  provide  every  future  citizen 
with  a  sufficient  range  of  reading  abilities  to  enable  him  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  in  the  performance  of  his  civic,  economic  and 
recreational  responsibilities. 

By  an  analysis  of  the  reading  content  of  papers,  current  maga- 
zines, and  books,  we  find  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  reading 
matter,  each  requiring  special  motivation  and  special  abilities.  The 
following  list  is  by  no  means  exhaustive :  Easy  narration,  descrip- 
tion, current  news,  articles,  essays  or  editorials,  correspondence, 
technical  and  scientific  information,  poetry,  diagrams,  charts  and 
tables,  summaries,  jokes,  serious  business  announcements,  minute 
directions,  etc.  When  various  interests  and  abilities  have  not 
been  developed  it  is  not  surprising  to  note  that  the  corresponding 
materials  are  not  read.  Answers  to  the  following  questions  would 
be  illuminating: 

1.  What  is  the  most  widely  read  part  of  the  Sunday  newspapers  ? 

2.  W^hat  percent  of  the  subscribers  habitually  read  the  edi- 
torials ? 

3.  What  percent  of  the  population  reads  a  foreign  language  by 
preference  ? 

4.  Who  are  the  subscribers  to  the  various  types  of  magazines  and 
how  does  the  constituency  vary? 

5.  What  could  be  learned  of  the  reading  habits  of  various  factors 
of  our  population  by  a  study  of  the  records  of  public  libraries? 

The  mere  statement  of  these  problems  leads  to  the  formulation  of 
others  depending  on  the  sociological  definition  of  reading  outcomes. 

Silent  reading  has  been  stressed  since  its  social  significance  be 
came  apparent.  A  great  number  of  special  habits  depend  largely 
on  carefully  designed  training  and  experience.  The  mere  pursuit 
of  silent  reading  may  lead  to  a  very  one-sided  performance.  We  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  there  are  many  silent  reading  abilities  and 
that  training  to  be  economical  and  effective  must  be  special.  This 
can  be  easily  demonstrated  by  tests. 

Test  material  which  consists  of  a  very  simple  story  to  be  read  with- 
out interruption  or  reproduction  must  obviously  be  supplemented 
by  other  tests  if  a  true  measure  of  the  pupil's  ability  in  situations 
which  involve  reading  is  to  be  gained.  If,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case, 
practice  is  redirected  with  reference  to  the  requirements  held  up  in 
tests,  it  follows  that  groups  of  tests  should  be  designed  to  cover 
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the  many  socially  desirable  types  of  performance  in  which  reading 
is  a  more  or  less  dominant  factor.  This  does  not  abrogate  the  use 
fulness  of  some  of  the  carefully  standardized  tests,  but  it  does  indi- 
cate that  there  are  gaps  which  need  to  be  filled  by  the  suggested 
tests. 

This  suggestion  leads  to  another.  After  an  experimental  determi- 
nation of  the  reading  curriculum,  the  abilities  which  are  in- 
volved must  be  analyzed  psychologically  to  the  end  that  the 
technique  of  instruction  and  practice  with  desirable  content  may  be 
built  up  on  a  scientific  basis.  This,  in  turn,  implies  the  necessity 
for  diagnostic  and  remedial  measures,  for  instructional  practice 
material  based  on  the  psychology  of  reading  tested  and  evaluated 
by  the  changes  in  ability  which  they  produce  under  carefully  con- 
trolled conditions. 

Although  some  phases  of  reading  have  been  very  carefully  and 
thoroughly  investigated,  further  research  along  the  lines  suggested 
must  make  available  to  the  profession  scientifically  established 
standards  to  be  met  by  materials  and  methods  of  instruction. 

If  this  discussion  leads  to  the  investigation  of  any  of  the  problems 
suggested,  this  department  will  welcome  an  opportunity  to  outline 
more  fully  the  field  of  investigation  and  possible  ways  and  means  of 
carrying  out  the  suggestions  offered.  Laura  Zirbes. 

The  Lincoln  School  of  Teachers  College. 


NOTES  ON  ARTICLES  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY  IN  CURRENT  ISSUES  OF 
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1.     Articles  on  Tests. 

An  Experiment  in  Arranging  High  School  Sections  on  the  Basis  of  General 
Ability.  Ernest  P.  Branson.  Journal  of  Educational  Research.  January, 
1921.    53-55. 

Suggestiotis  for  Procedure  Folloicing  a  Testing  Program.  B.  R.  Bucking- 
ham, Journal  of  Educational  Research.  December,  1920.  787-801.  Recom- 
mends re-classifying  and  working  with  individual  pupils  after  giving  group 
test.  Gives  the  first  bibliography  we  have  seen  on  this  problem.  Bibliography 
deals  with  both  educational  and  mental  tests. 

A  Group  Intelligence  Examitiation  Without  Prepared  Blanks.  J.  Crosby 
Chapman.  Journal  of  Educational  Research.  December,  1920.  777-786. 
Description  of  make-up,  scoring,  and  validity  of  such  tests. 

Recent  Results  Obtained  from  the  Otis  Group  Intelligence  Scale.  Stephen 
S.  Colvin.  Journal  of  Educational  Research.  January,  1921.  1-12.  Clear 
and  adverse  criticism  of  the  norms  recommended  for  the  Otis  tests.  Gives 
several  helpful  tables  of  coefficients  correlation  between  intelligence  and  their 
important  criteria. 

The  Measurement  of  Intellige^ice.  V.  A.  C.  Henmon.  School  and  Society. 
February  5,  1921.  151-157.  Vice-presidential  address;  a  survey  of  recent 
accomplishment  in  the  intelligence  field.  Points  out  strength  and  weaknesses 
of  our  present  procedure. 

Group  Intelligence  Tests  as  a  Means  of  Prognosis  in  High  Schools.  I.  N. 
Madsen.  Journal  of  Educational  Research.  January,  1921.  43-52.  Typical 
of  articles  frequently  appearing  which  give  statistical  results  of  using  the 
Army  Group  Test. 

Studies  in  High-School  Procedure — Half -Learning.  Henry  C.  Morrison. 
The  School  Review.  February,  1921.  106-118.  General  destructive  criticism 
of  the  use  of  intelligence  tests,  and  concerning  statistical  measures  such  as  the 
probability  curve.  Educational  psychologists  and  statisticians  interested  in 
the  use  of  such  measures  should  read  this  article. 

A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Intelligence  of  White  and  Colored  Children. 
R.  A.  Schwegler  and  Edith  Winn.  Journal  of  Educational  Research.  Decem- 
ber, 1920.  838-848.  Summarizes  and  interprets  previous  studies;  presents 
good  bibliography  of  17  items.  Conclusions  based  on  Binet  tests  of  116  Junior 
High  School  girls. 
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A  Comparison  of  Three  Methods  for  Making  the  Initial  Selection  of  Pre- 
iumptive  Mental  Defectives.  J.  E.  Wallace  Wallin.  School  and  Society. 
January  8,  1921.  31-44.  Presents  valuable  correlation  data  for  group  and 
individual  tests  (Pressey  and  Binet)  ;  argues  for  the  competency  of  school 
staffs  to  estimate  the  abilities  of  pupils. 

Intelligoice  and  Industrial  Tests  in  Institutional  Administration.  Edgar  A. 
Doll.    Journal  of  Delinquency.    1920,  5,  215-224. 

Practice  Effects  in  Intelligence  Tests.  Knight  Dunlap  and  Agnes  Snyder. 
Journal  Experimental  Psychology.  1920,  3,  357-377.  Taking  the  Army  Alpha 
four  times  increases  ability  considerably  in  such  works. 

Mental  Tests.  F.  N.  Freeman.  Psychological  Bulletin.  1920,  17,  353-363. 
A  critical  survey  of  48  recent  articles. 

The  Block-Design  Tests.  S.  C.  Kohs.  Journal  Experimental  Psychology. 
1920,  3,  357-377.     Describes  a  new  "performance"  test  for  general  intelligence. 

Suggestions  Looking  Toward  a  Fundamental  Revision  of  Current  Statistical 
Procedure  as  Applied  to  Tests.  Sydney  L.  Pressey.  Psychological  Review. 
1920,  27,  466-472. 

2.     Articles  on  the  Rating  of  Human  Character. 

Character  vs.  Intelligence  in  Personality  Studies.  Guy  G.  Fernald.  Journal 
Abnormal  Psychology.  1920,  15,  1-10.  Points  out  the  need  of  evaluating 
"personality,"  "temperament,"  etc.,  for  supplementing  intelligence  ratings. 

What  Should  Teacher-Rating  Schemes  Seek  to  Measure?  Raymond  A.  Kent. 
Journal  of  Educational  Research.  December,  1920.  802-807.  Suggests  another 
scheme  for  rating  teacher  as  a  professional  worker. 

The  Construction  of  a  Teacher-Rating  Scale.  C.  A.  Wagner.  The  Elementary 
School  Journal.  January,  1921.  361-366.  Concerning  new  teacher's  rating 
scale  and  recommends  "the  use  of  'suggestions'  "  as  the  unit  of  measurement 
of  teaching  qualifications. 

3.     MiScellaneou.  Articles. 

Extcitatility  in  Delinqueyyt  Boys.  Mildred  S.  Covert.  Journal  of  Delin- 
quency.    1920,  5,  224-240. 

Personality  from  the  Introspective  Viewpoint.  Harold  I.  Gosline.  Journal 
Abnormal  Psychology.    1920,  15,  36-45. 

The  PuMic  Schools  and  the  Treatment  of  Delinquent  Children.  Lilburn 
Merrill.    Journal  of  Delinquency.    1920,  5,  207-215. 

Correlation.  J.  B.  Miner.  Psychological  Bulletin.  1920,  17,  388-396.  A 
summary  of  42  articles. 

Child  Psychology.  D.  Mitchell.  Psychological  Bulletin.  1920,  17,  363-775. 
A  summary  of  48  recent  articles — Educational  Psychology.  C.  T.  Gray.  Psy- 
chological Bulletin.    1920,  17,  375-387.    A  summary  of  103  articles. 
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The  Psychology,  Biology  and  Pedagogy  of  Oenus.  L.  M.  Terman  and  J.  M. 
Chase.    Psychological  Bulletin.     1920,  17,  397-410.    A  summary  of  95  articles. 

Do  We  Think  in  Words?  Arthur  S.  Otis.  Psychological  Review.  1920,  27, 
399-420.  A  criticism  of  the  treatment  of  mental  processes  by  John  Watson  in 
•Psychology  from  the  Standpoint  of  a  Behaviorist' 

The  Effect  of  Fatigue  on  Attention.  John  J.  B.  Morgan.  Journal  Experi- 
mental Psychology.  1920,  3,  319-334.  Fatigue  effects  measured  by  amount 
learned,  retained  and  recognized  as  a  result  of  4  hours*  continuous  work  in 
memorizing  German  words. 

Effects  of  Smoking  on  Mental  and  Motor  Efficiency.  Sven  Froeberg.  Journal 
Experimental  Psychology.  1920,  3,  334-347.  The  maderate  use  of  tobacco 
appears  to  have  little  effect  upon  mental  work. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY  AND  RELATED  FIELDS  OF 
l< toi »l  EDUCATION  |( toi >l 


1.  A  report  on  the  experimental  evaluation  of  factors  which  con- 
tribute to  effective  silent  reading.  The  studies  reported  in  this  year- 
book will  no  doubt  play  a  significant  part  in  the  determination'  of 
further  research.  Several  of  them  are  serious  attempts  at  an  experi 
mental  evaluation  of  procedure  in  the  teaching  of  silent  reading. 
W.  W.  Theisen's  contribution  is  a  summary  of  experimental  evi- 
dences and  current  thought  concerning  fourteen  factors  affecting 
results  in  primary  reading.  The  evidence  presented  warrants  the 
conclusion  that  intelligence  is  probably  the  most  significant  factor, 
although  this  has  never  been  sufficiently  recognized. 

Other  factors  discussed  are  regular  attendance,  home  influ- 
ences, amount  read,  difficulty  of  material,  interest,  supervision,  and 
quality  of  teaching.  The  studies  from  which  information  is  draw  a 
are  listed  in  a  bibliography.  Dean  Gray's  article  deals  with  the 
individual  difficulties  of  five  pupils  in  the  intermediate  grades,  and 
demonstrates  the  value  of  careful  psychological  diagnosis  and  pre- 
scription. John  A.  O'Brien  reports  a  study  of  the  development  of 
speed  in  silent  reading.  Twelve  factors  are  listed.  Three  types  of 
training  were  especially  devised  to  incorporate  the  factors  listed. 
There  is  a  report  of  a  carefully  controlled  experimental  evaluation 
of  the  training  resulting  from  its  use  on  approximately  1200  pupils 
and  an  interpretation  of  the  results. 

The  article  on  motivated  drill  in  silent  reading  makes  practical 
suggestions,  which  are  much  needed  in  the  re-direction  of  instruc- 
tion. The  value  of  intense  focalization,  keen  interest  and  individual 
activity  are  demonstrated. 

The  value  of  a  single  reading  has,  no  doubt,  been  greatly  over 
estimated  according  to  the  study  reported  by  A.  Yoakum.  Sug- 
gested methods  for  careful  reading  and  motivation  are  submitted  in 
an  article  by  C.  E.  Germane  and  Harry  A.  Greene.     Chapters  IX 


^The  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  Twentieth  Yearbook,  Part  II. 
Report  of  the  Society's  Committee  on  Silent  Reading.  Bloomington,  111.  :  The  Public 
School  Publishing  Co.,  1921.    Pp.  IX  +  172. 
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and  X  by  J.  L.  Packer  and  Daniel  Starch  respectively,  deal  with 
the  vocabulary  and  content  of  readers. 

In  Section  II  of  the  Yearbook  are  assembled  a  number  of  interest- 
ing exercises  all  of  which  have  seen  classroom  use.  The  group  of 
exercises  and  suggested  scale  offered  by  P.  R.  Heller  and  S.  A. 
Courtis  are  an  interesting  combination  of  drawing  and  reading  which 
should  appeal  to  primary  children.  They  suggest  the  possibilitiet? 
of  improving  educational  practice  by  submitting  practical  sugges 
tions  based  on  phychological  research  and  classroom  experimenta 
tion. 

The  chapter  by  Dr.  Burgess  is  an  abstract  from  a  monograph  men- 
tioned elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal.  L.  Z. 


2.  A  comparison  of  six  group  intelligence  tests^  This  is  a  very 
interesting  intensive  study  of  six  group  intelligence  scales  which 
were  given  in  the  schools  of  Champaign,  Illinois.  The  chief  purpose 
of  the  author  was  to  compare  and  contrast  these  six  scales  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  efficiency  and  adaptability  as  measuring  instru 
ments  for  general  school  use.  With  this  end  in  view,  he  considers  the 
time  consumed  in  administering  the  tests,  the  correlations  with 
scholarship,  the  correlations  between  the  different  scales,  the  relia- 
bility of  the  total  scores  and  the  like.  This  is  all  very  good  and  of 
great  interest  to  the  psychologist  engaged  in  mental  testing,  bat 
much  of  it  would  be  too  technical  for  the  practical  worker  in  the 
field.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  practical  worker  might  be  led 
to  accept  some  of  the  easily  comprehended  conclusions  that  the 
author  arrives  at  rather  dogmatically  in  attempting  to  summarize 
his  comparisons  of  the  six  scales.  This  summary  seems  to  show  the 
Vocabulary  Test  (Holley's)  superior  in  more  points  to  the  other 
five  scales  (Otis,  Theisen  Classification,  Whipple's  Group,  Pressey 
Primer,  Haggerty  Delta  1).  The  conclusion  that  the  Vocabulary 
Test  is  the  best  test  to  use  in  Grades  3  to  12  might  easily  be  made  by 
the  uncritical.  The  critical  reader  will  not  be  so  readily  convinced 
that  the  author  has  chosen  all  the  important  criteria  for  judging  a 
scale  and  he  will  also  note  no  attempt  to  evaluate  the  importance 
of  the  criteria  chosen.  Nevertheless,  we  need  more  studies  of  this 
type  at  the  present  time  when  group  scales  of  all  sorts  are  appearing 


2Holley,  Charles  B.    Mental  Testa  for  School  Use.    Bureau  of  Educational  Research, 
Bulletin  No.  4.    University  of  Illinois,  March  8,  1920.    Pp.  91. 
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in  great  numbers.  The  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  trying  to  dis- 
cover for  what  particular  purpose  any  specific  scale  is  adapted. 

In  addition  to  this  discussion  of  the  six  scales  the  author  presents 
the  results  of  the  survey  of  the  schools  of  Champaign  and  his  pres- 
entation of  the  data  should  be  useful  to  superintendents  and  others 
who  are  planning  mental  surveys  of  their  school  system. 

The  first  part  of  the  monograph  gives  a  very  readable  discussion 
of  the  value  and  uses  of  mental  tests  in  general,  as  well  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  is  meant  by  general  intelligence  and  what  mental  tests 
can  and  cannot  do.  This  part  of  the  monograph  should  serve  as  a 
splendid  introduction  to  the  beginner  in  the  subject. 

K.   PiNTNER. 

Ohio  State  University. 


3.  An  important  treatise  on  educational  measurement.  Dr.  May 
Ayres  Burgess's  new  book,  "The  Measurement  of  Silent  Reading," " 
is  of  such  striking  importance  that  the  editors  have  decided  to  organ- 
ize about  the  discussion  of  it  a  critical  symposium  on  educational 
measurement.  This  we  trust  will  be  published  in  the  May  issue.  At 
the  present  time,  therefore,  we  supply  merely  a  brief  statement  of 
what  Dr.  Burgess  has  done.  The  book  makes  three  types  of  contri- 
bution to  education.  First,  it  reports  a  new  scale  for  measuring 
ability  in  silent  reading.  Next,  it  presents  a  careful  critique  of  the 
construction  of  scales  in  silent  reading.  Third,  it  is  a  very  careful 
analytical  study  of  the  construction  of  educational  scales  in  general. 
Fundamental  issues  of  technical  scale  construction  and  of  educa- 
tional thinking  have  been  raised — issues  which  should  be  debated 
vigorously.  H.  O.  R. 


4.  Presentation  of  a  history  test.  A  recent  monograph  by  Dr. 
M.  J.  Van  Wagenen*  points  the  way  to  much  more  objective  methods 
of  testing  in  the  field  of  United  States  history.  This  study  describes 
how  questions  involving  facts,  thought  and  character  judgment  werp 
standardized  so  that  these  commonly  emphasized  aims  could  be 
accurately  measured. 


^Burgess,  M.  A.  The  Measurement  of  Silent  Reading.  New  York :  RusseU  Sage  Foun- 
dation, 1921.    Pp.  163. 

*Van  Wagenen,  M,  J.  Historical  Information  and  Judgment  in  Pupils  of  the  Ele- 
mentary School.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Contributions  to  Education, 
No.  101. 
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These  questions  were  derived  from  a  preliminary  test  given  to  1200 
children  in  three  public  schools  of  New  York  City  in  grades  4-8  and 
from  revised  tests  taken  by  2000  more  pupils. 

Van  Wegenen  lists  five  desiderata  for  measuring  historical  abili- 
ties: First,  that  "the  tests  be  symptomatic  of  important  abilities 
really  desired  by  the  schools."  The  outcomes  tested  are  important 
ones,  though  facts  are  valuable  mainly  for  use  in  solving  problems,  in 
making  judgments  and  in  interpreting  historical  situations.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  investigation  will  stimulate  others  to  complete  the 
standardization  of  the  objectives  of  history  teaching.  Only  in  this 
way  can  we  obtain  a  scientific  statement  of  what  the  aims  of  his- 
torical instruction  are.  His  second  thesis  is  that  "the  tests  be  not 
too  much  disturbed  by  linguistic  difficulties  so  that  ability  in  history, 
not  in  reading  and  composition,  may  be  chiefiy  measured."  His 
results,  in  general,  accord  with  this  desideratum.  Third,  "that  the 
measurement  of  a  small  group,  such  as  a  class  of  twenty-five  oj 
more,  may  be  made  with  sufficient  precision."  A  correlation  of 
above  .7  between  each  tj^pe  of  test  is  obtained.  Also  detailed  tables 
of  the  degree  of  difficulty  of  the  questions  with  a  "key"  for  the  scoring 
of  the  same  makes  possible  accurate  measurement  of  a  class.  How- 
ever, if  he  would  also  transmute  his  scores  into  the  familiar  per- 
centage scheme  with  the  value  of  each  question  on  that  basis  indi- 
cated on  the  teacher's  scorecard,  it  would  be  much  more  helpful  to 
the  history  teacher.  His  fourth  point  that  "the  tests  be  capable  of 
extension  to  alternative  forms  so  as  to  reduce  harm  done  by  coach- 
ing" is  taken  care  of  in  these  scales  by  including  70  Fact,  44  Thought 
and  40  Judgment  questions.  These  together  well  exhaust  the  content 
of  United  States  History.  Fifth,  the  last  criterion  that  "the  admin- 
istration and  scoring  of  the  tests  be  convenient"  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  fifty  minutes  is  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  abilities  of  all  save 
a  few  and  that  the  scoring  can  be  done  relatively  accurately  by  the 
average  history  teacher  by  means  of  his  "key."  E.  U.  Rugg. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 


5.  A  report  of  use  of  tests.^  The  students  of  a  summer  course  in 
experimental  education  under  the  direction  of  Baldwin  were  each 
given  a  specific  piece  of  work  in  tests  and  measurements.     These 


■^Baldwin,  Bird  T.,  and  others.    Studies  in  Experimental  Education.     The  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  Studies  in  Education,  No.  3.    Baltimore,  1920.    Pp.  75. 
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experiments  were  conducted  by  the  students  in  a  small  demonstra- 
tion school  of  six  grades  containing  129  pupils  "who  represent,  in 
most  instances,  examples  of  maladjustment  in  educational  progress." 
The  tests  conducted  by  these  university  students  were  written  up 
and  form  eleven  articles  in  the  monograph.  These  studies  give  the 
results  of  the  following  tests :  Yerkes  Scale,  Terman  Scale,  Courtis 
Arithmetic,  Woody  Arithmetic,  several  handwriting  scales,  Kansas 
and  Starch  Reading,  several  spelling  scales,  Trabue  Completion, 
Hillegas  and  Ballou  Composition. 

Naturally  the  results  obtained  on  a  small  group  of  children  under 
the  circumstances  described  could  not  be  expected  to  be  of  great 
importance.  No  particularly  new  line  of  attack  is  followed  in  any 
of  the  studies.  Some  of  them  stress  the  data  obtained  and  others 
attempt  some  discussion  or  criticism  of  the  tests  themselves.  Some 
of  the  studies  hardly  go  further  than  a  clear  presentation  of  the 
data.  It  might  rightly  be  questioned  whether  students'  themes  uf 
this  type  warrant  publication  in  a  university  monograph  or,  indeed, 
whether  they  warrant  publication  at  all.  To  the  reviewer  what 
justification  there  is  would  seem  to  lie  mainly  in  the  stimulus  to 
advanced  study  and  independent  research  which  such  an  undertak- 
ing might  give  the  students  concerned.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  group  of  students  working  towards  the  publication  of  their  studies 
would  be  stimulated  thereby.  The  whole  monograph,  therefore, 
forms  a  splendid  example  of  the  project  method  applied  to  the  study 
of  mental  and  educational  tests.  It  shows  moreover  how  well 
adapted  to  the  project  method  is  the  study  of  this  phase  of  educa- 
tional psychology.  In  this  field  individual  and  group  projects  can  be 
used  very  effectively. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  monograph  is  a  summary  of  the  students' 
work  by  Baldwin  himself,  in  which  he  attempts  to  correlate  all  the 
separate  studies.  The  presentation  of  a  great  many  correlations  of 
such  a  heterogeneous  and  small  group  of  pupils  does  not  help  us 
very  much.  The  developmental  graph  of  the  circular  type  combining 
all  the  various  ratings  of  a  particular  child  is  interesting. 

The  monograph  should  be  read  by  all  teachers  of  university  classes 
in  tests  and  measurements  in  order  to  get  some  idea  of  how  the 
project  method  may  be  applied  to  their  classes.  R.  Pintner. 

Ohio  State  University. 
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6.  Psychological  factors  involved  in  social  reconstruction.  Thaf 
the  facts  and  principles  of  "dynamic"  psychology  are  being  studied 
and  applied  by  students  of  sociology  is  clearly  evident  in  a  recent 
book  by  Professor  Patrick.'  Following  somewhat  the  trend  of  the 
late  Carleton  Parker,  the  author  amplifies  the  thesis  that  society 
must  be  reorganized  "not  on  a  basis  of  adequate  scale  of  living,  mate- 
rial comforts,  wealth  or  efficiency"  but  "to  satisfy  instinctive  needs'- 
and  to  "furnish  a  field  for  human  activities."  Accepting,  in  the  main, 
the  fundamental  impulsions  or  "instincts"  listed  by  James,  Mc- 
Dougall  and  Thorndike,  the  author  considers,  in  terms  of  these,  the 
motives  behind  many  present  day  activities  ranging  from  the  movies, 
dancing  and  smoking  to  crime,  war  and  anarchy.  The  human 
animal,  driven  by  numerous  inborn  impulsions,  fails  to  satisfactorily 
exercise  them  under  conditions  of  modern  industrial  and  social 
conditions,  consequently  a  myriad  of  indirect  expressions, — "sul) 
limations" — of  the  undesirable  sort  appear.  In  general,  it  will  be 
gratifying  to  many,  that  Professor  Patrick  has  handled  his  thesis 
without  resort  to  the  fantastic  explanations  of  the  Freud-Jung- 
Adlertype.  He  restricts  his  principles  rather  well  to  the  recognized 
findings  of  science,  carrying  the  interpretations  to  remote  fields, 
to  be  sure.  The  psychologist  will  object  to  a  neglect  of  established 
facts  of  individual  differences.  Professor  Patrick's  humans  as 
assembled,  are  too  much  of  a  mould;  in  particular  they  are  too 
similar  to  the  exceptional  man  in  their  interest  in  thinking,  problem 
solving  and  creative  work.  In  social  reorganization,  what  is  urged 
is  the  adaptation  of  the  environment  and  work  to  the  needs  of  the 
man,  and  what  is  needed  is  a  scientific  study  of  the  "wants"  of  man 
to  discover  which  may  be  changed  through  education,  which  persist 
in  whatever  environment.  The  book  is  important  because  it  rebels 
against  the  "strange  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  however  impor 
tant  social  and  political  readjustments  may  be,  the  world  cannot  be 
made  over  as  long  as  human  material — the  minds  and  bodies  of 
men — remain  the  same."  A.  I.  G. 

7.  A  Yearbook  of  New  Project  Materials.  Part  I  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education^ 


•Patrick,  George  Thomas  White.  The  Psychology  of  Social  Reconstruction  Boston  : 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1920.    Pp.  IX  +  273. 

^The  Twentieth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  1. 
Second  Report  of  the  Society's  Committee  on  New  Materials  of  Instruction.  Blooming- 
ton,  lU.  :  PubUc  School  Publishing  Co.,  1921.    Pp.  XV  +  237. 
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consists  of  a  collection  of  285  projects  compiled  by  a  committee  of 
eleven  who  drew  upon  more  than  100  members  of  subcommittee;^. 
The  materials,  classified  by  grades  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
sixth  grade,  inclusive,  are  given  115  pages,  in  which  193  projects 
are  described.  Projects  numbering  eighty  are  classified  by  subjects 
for  the  Junior  High  School.  Ten  projects  for  special  classes  are 
listed.  The  book  includes  an  annotated  bibliography  of  404  titles, 
classified  under  38  headings.  It  is  by  far  the  best  collection  of  con- 
crete samples  of  project  teaching  which  has  appeared.  A.  I.  G. 


8.  The  Project  Method  in  Education.  A  Riverside  Educational 
Monograph,"  deals  in  an  intelligible  manner  with  the  theory  of  teach- 
ing by  projects,  with  a  series  of  illustrative  "projects"  in  history, 
civics,  manual  arts,  agriculture,  current  events,  etc.  A  project  "is  no 
more  or  no  less  than  the  natural  concrete  expression  of  modern  prin- 
ciples of  education  in  practice."  What  the  modern  principles  of 
education  are  is  shown  in  the  first  three  chapters  by  tracing  their 
development  from  Rousseau  through  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Herbert, 
and  in  turn  the  growth  of  their  influence  in  America,  eventuation  in 
a  brief  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  James,  Thorndike,  Dewey, 
McMurry  and  others.  "Development  through  natural  processes," 
"natural  interaction  with  the  environment,"  "self  expression  through 
activity,"  "learning  to  do  by  doing,"  "self  activity  at  work  solving 
problems,"  etc.,  are  general  terms  rather  frequently  repeated  which 
the  author  attempts  to  illustrate  in  some  detail.  Compared  to  cer- 
tain recent  writings,  Mr.  Stockton's  recommendations  are  conserva- 
tive. He  makes  no  fiery  denunciation  of  existing  conditions.  He 
does  not  recommend  the  abolition  of  established  school  subjects 
although  he  would  seek  more  fruitful  attack  upon  them.  "It  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  keynote  of  the  new  spelling  [for  example]  is  that 
spelling  must  be  definitely  taught — that  mere  ^exposure'  is  too  un 
certain."  He  would  merge  several  subjects;  e.  g.,  "geography,  ele- 
mentary science,  nature-study,  school-gardening,  history,  civics, 
current  events,  and  primitive  life  may  be  reduced  without  loss  to 
history  and  geography."  He  believes  in  adult  interference  in  a  case 
where  we  cannot  expect  that  the  child  "will  absolutely  form  his  own 


^Stockton,  James  Leroy.     Project  Work  in  Education.     Boston  :  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, 1920.    Pp.  XIV  +  167. 
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opinion  about  it/'  and  if  he  persist  in  undesirable  conduct  "he  is 
finally  even  put  into  restraint.'' 

Perhaps  most  important  is  the  recommendation  that  we  must 
begin  "really  to  teach  children  how  to  study,  through  making  chil- 
dren themselves  conscious  of  the  definite  factors  involved."  "It  is 
no  longer  possible  to  teach  all  of  the  multitudes  of  facts  accumulated 
by  the  race;  but  it  is  possible  to  develop  'methods  of  attack'  which 
will  make  the  student  independent  in  his  solutions  of  difficulties  as 
they  arrive.  A  good  course  in  'How  to  Study'  or  'How  to  Think' 
fulfills  this  purpose."  If  Dr.  Stockton  is  a  little  optimistic  in  his 
claims  for  the  methods  he  describes,  he  nevertheless  succeeds  in  stat- 
ing rather  effectively  a  good  many  issues.  The  book  will  render 
service  as  a  very  summary  introduction  to  modern  educational 
theory  and  practice ;  it  is  too  summary,  of  course,  to  be  useful  as  a 
concrete  guide  to  practice.  A.  I.  G. 


9.  A  New  Spelling  Book.  Kesearch  upon  the  problems  of  spelling 
is  perhaps  producing  a  closer  approximation  to  a  scientific  subject- 
matter  and  method  than  in  any  other  fundamental  study.  For  a 
number  of  years  Professors  Horn  and  Ashbaugh  have  been  conduct- 
ing investigations  in  both  fields  and  their  spelling  book,"  just  off  the 
press,  is  unquestionably  more  scientifically  constructed  than  any 
which  has  yet  appeared.  The  vocabulary  consists  of  a  minimum  list 
of  3998  words  which  appeared  most  frequently  in  some  700,000 
running  words  of  correspondence,  the  result  of  nine  different  studies. 
Supplementary  lessons  for  each  grade  include  580  additional  words. 
The  words  are  apportioned  to  each  of  the  eight  grades,  with  the  diffi- 
culty (standard  number  of  errors  for  each  column  of  10  or  20)  given 
at  the  foot  of  the  column.  The  grading  of  words  is  based  upon  three 
factors;  1)  the  frequency  of  use  in  correspondence;  2)  the  difficulty 
of  the  words  as  shown  on  the  Ashbaugh  Scale,  and  3)  the  frequency 
with  which  the  word  appears  in  representative  first,  second  and 
third  grade  readers.  An  important  addition  to  the  usual  spelling 
scale  is  a  list  of  abbreviations  and  names  of  states,  common  meas- 
ures and  conventional  commercial  and  professional  titles.  A  list 
of  50  "demons" — the  most  difficult  words  of  the  Ashbaugh  scale — 
are  found  in  a  series  of  dictation  letters  at  the  end  of  the  book. 


'Horn,  Ernest,  and  Ashbaugh,  Ernest  J.     Lippincott's  IIom-Ashhaugh  Spelling  Book. 
Philadelphia  :  I.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1920.    Pp.  XX  +  105. 
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While  the  grading,  especially  above  grade  IV,  is  not  perfect,  the  list 
as  a  whole  is  a  distinct  improvement  over  others  now  available. 

The  method  of  teaching  and  learning  to  spell,  essentially  as  re- 
ported by  Professor  Horn  in  the  18th  Yearbook  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  is  distinct  departure  from  con- 
vention. The  words  are  listed  in  columns  of  20  each  (10  in  grade  I). 
There  are  no  jingles,  no  pictures,  no  groupings,  no  rules,  no  under- 
lining of  difficult  parts,  no  heavy  face  type,  no  stunts  of  any  sort. 
One  method  is  described  for  learning  to  spell  a  word.  The  pupil 
masters  the  method  and  then  attacks  a  word  which  is  learned 
through  sheer  habituation.  It  is  assumed  that  the  learning  of  each 
word  is  specific.  Each  child  is  enabled  by  a  weekly  system  of  tests 
and  reviews  to  attack  only  those  words  which  offer  difficulty.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  systematic  review  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  two  reviews  one  month  later  and  at  the  beginning  of  each 
year  the  80  most  difficult  words  of  the  preceding  grade  are  reviewed. 
Other  details  cannot  be  given.  The  method  in  a  general  way  is  an 
illustration  of  certain  present-day  principles  of  psychology  which 
considers  learning  to  be  rather  specific  in  character.  A.  I.  G. 


10.  The  development  of  a  new  economic  and  social  curriculum  in 
our  secondary  schools.  It  is  difficult — yes,  almost  impossible — for 
a  teacher  of  social  science  to  find  adequate  printed  material  to  put 
in  the  hands  of  high  school  pupils.  For  years,  we  have  recognizod 
that  new  material  would  be  introduced  into  our  "social-studies" 
curriculum  only  through  new  types  of  text  books.  New  books  come 
from  the  press  constantly.  In  the  main  they  are  formal  and  con- 
tain "structural"  (as  opposed  to  functional)  discussions  of  govern- 
ment, administrative  history,  and  formal  economics.  Two  books 
have  appeared  recently,"  two  published  within  the  month  which 
typify  the  different  movements  in  this  field. 

Our  Economic  Organization  by  Professors  Marshall  and  Lyon 
may  well  be  regarded  as  an  epoch-marking  book.  It  represents  a 
completely  new  type  of  economics  and  attempts  to  do  for  the  high 


lOMarshall,  L.  C,  and  Lyon,  L.  S.  Our  Economic  Organization.  New  York  :  MacMillan 
Company.,  1921.    Pp.  X  +  503. 

Ames,  E.  W.,  and  Eldred,  A.  Community  Civics.  New  York  :  MacMillan  Company, 
1921.    Pp.  XIV +  387. 
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school  what  is  being  done  in  various  books  of  "readings"  of  indus- 
trial society  by  such  men  as  Professors  Marshall,  Hamilton,  and  the 
like.  This  new  book  aims  to  give  pupils  a  clear  notion  of  the  work- 
ing of  economic  laws  and  of  the  building  and  carrying  on  of  indus- 
trial society,  by  means  of  concrete  descriptions  and  interpretations 
of  the  way  in  which  we  live  and  work  in  an  industrial  society.  It 
is  a  radical  departure  from  the  common  run  of  "economics"  text 
books,  in  its  emphasis  upon  the  use  and  work  of  industry — ^banks, 
business  organizations,  government,  scientific  management,  and  the 
like.  The  authors  have  broken  away  from  tradition  in  many  places ; 
for  example,  in  the  complete  omission  of  discussions  of  "value"  and 
"distribution." 

Not  only  is  the  book  an  improvement  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
selection  of  material,  but  also  from  the  psychological  viewpoint  of 
arrangement.  Historical  backgrounds  are  given  by  a  series  of 
fairly  detailed  and  sharp  contrasts.  This  is  one  of  the  exemplifica- 
tions of  the  theory  of  presenting  historical  development  which  the 
present  reviewer  is  developing  and  hopes  to  see  carried  out  in  the 
organization  of  our  historical  courses.  Furtherfore,  the  writers 
have  broken  away  from  the  encyclopedic,  paragraphic  treatment 
to  which  nearly  all  school  text  books  are  committed.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  each  "study"  ("studies"  replace  "chapters")  the  exact  pur- 
pose of  the  work  is  stated  definitely.  The  authors  likewise  present 
long  lists  of  problems,  questions,  activities,  for  teachers  to  use  with 
their  pupils.  We  believe  that  learning  could  be  more  enhanced  if  the 
material  of  the  book  had  been  organized  around  problems  and  ques- 
tions. We  doubt  if  public  school  teachers  are  equipped  to  make 
the  most  effective  use  of  lists  of  problems,  questions,  and  activities, 
which  are  appended  to  chapter  discussions. 

The  newest  addition  to  the  list  of  community  civics  books  is  one 
by  Ames  and  Eldred.  This  is  a  curious  mixture  of  concreteness  in 
presentation  of  certain  problems  such  as,  the  beginning  of  a  com 
munity;  home,  family,  and  the  community;  and  a  formal,  abstract, 
definitional  treatment  of  many  other  community  activities.  For 
example,  in  the  chapter  on  migration,  the  detailed,  and  interesting 
"story  of  Pietro"  is  to  be  contrasted  with  the  brief  paragraphs  on 
the  "causes"  and  "results  of  immigration."  The  book  is  a  collection 
of  textlike  chapters  on  different  community  activities.  The  present 
reviewer  is  utterly  unable  to  find  any  continuity  of  organization  or 
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sequential  thread  running  through  the  presentation.  Several  chap- 
ters appear  on  education,  public  health,  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, work  and  play,  correction,  migration,  the  needy  and  dependent, 
government  and  making  a  living,  the  lawmakers  of  state  and  nation 
and  the  like.  H.  O.  R. 


11.  A  concrete  methods  hook  for  Junior-High  School  English, 
The  supervised  study  movement  is  being  kept  alive  by  such  devices 
as  new  textbooks  in  the  supervision  of  study  in  the  various  school 
subjects.  MacMillan  is  issuing  a  series  of  books  under  such  cap- 
tions as:  Supervised  Study,  Miss  Simpson's  Supervised  Study  in 
History f  and  Supervised  Study  in  English,  all  under  the  editorship 
of  Professor  A.  L.  Hall-Quest.  His  book.  Supervised  Study,  was  pub- 
lished several  years  ago.  A  number  of  public  school  teachers,  nota- 
bly in  Rochester,  New  York,  have  been  preparing  books  of  technic  on 
the  teaching  of  the  separate  subjects,  following  closely  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  the  editor. 

This  is  well  illustrated  by  Miss  McGregor's"  application  in  the 
field  of  English.  The  book  gives  lesson  plans.  It  is  full  of  sugges- 
tions for  teaching  technic  from  the  experience  of  a  good  teacher; 
it  suggests  new  materials,  and  presents  digests  of  helpful  devices  for 
teaching  the  subject;  e.  g.  "corrective  substitutes,"  discussions  of 
the  correct  use  of  verb  forms,  and  the  like.  In  each  case  the  writer 
tells  what  was  done  by  the  teacher  under  her  supervision.  Thus, 
the  book  is  an  empirical  description  of  what  has  apparently  worked 
in  one  school  system.  As  a  book  of  suggestions  on  methodology,  it 
should  be  helpful. 

The  present  reviewer  believes  that  it  is  possible  to  improve  the 
teaching  of  the  school  subjects  more  directly  than  by  recommending 
to  teachers  that  the  hours  of  a  school  program  be  divided  up  into 
different  periods  in  which  different  tasks  are  assigned  to  different; 
periods.  This  is  a  recommendation  of  these  supervised  study  work- 
ers. For  example,  the  Supervised  Study  advocates  recommend  (as 
is  illustrated  by  Professor  Hall-Quest  and  his  co-workers)  that 
each  class  exercise  should  be  sub-divided  and  definite  provision  made 
for  different  kinds  of  work.    For  example  for  a  lesson  in  oral  com- 


"McGregor,   L.   A.     Supervised   Study  in   English.     New   York  :   MacMiUan   Company, 
1921.    Pp.  XII  -f  220. 
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position  in  the  7th  grade,  covering  50  minutes,  it  is  recommended 
that  "review"  receive  9  minutes,  "assignment"  10  minutes,  "silent 
study"  6  minutes,  "oral  expression"  20  minutes,  and  "summary" 
5  minutes.  The  application  to  literature,  to  written  composition, 
and  to  grammar  is  made  with  distinctly  different  recommendations 
as  to  division  of  time.  An  experiment  which  the  reviewer  is  now 
carrying  on  in  fifth  grade  social  studies  raises  questions  about  the 
validity  of  this  procedure  and  suggests  that  to  assign  periods  of 
different  kinds  of  work  within  the  class  hour  may  quite  completely 
formalize  the  lesson.  '  H.  O.  R. 


12.  A  Significant  Conference  Report  on  Sex  Education.  The 
booklet"  referred  to  is  a  preliminary  edition  of  the  findings  of  a 
series  of  conferences  on  sex  education  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
International  Committee  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
The  work  was  done  under  the  active  direction  of  Dr.  Thomas  W. 
Galloway.  The  method  of  the  conference  is  indicative  of  the  trust- 
worthiness of  a  report  in  which  dogmatism,  prejudice,  and  unsup- 
ported personal  opinion  give  way  to  the  unbiased  group  judgment 
of  a  large  number  of  conferees  whose  special  interests  and  abilities 
fit  them  to  contribute  from  widely  separated  viewpoints  to  a  sub- 
ject of  general  concern.  The  reader  is  impressed  by  the  potential 
significance  of  the  co-operation  of  general  educators,  teachers,  biolo- 
gists, psychologists,  psycho-analysts,  sociologists,  physicians,  and 
physical  directors,  and  feels  it  incumbent  upon  himself  to  assume  a 
similarly  impersonal  attitude  in  evaluating  the  report. 

Because  so  many  people  still  question  whether  anything  can  or 
ought  to  be  attempted  in  sex  education,  and  others  over-emphasize 
partial  and  emergency  objectives,  ignoring  other  equally  important 
aims,  the  issue  is  carefully  defined.  "It  is  quite  obvious  that  sex 
qualities  and  relations  profoundly  influence  conduct,  development, 
and  relations  which  are  not  sexual;  and  that  non-sexual  phenomena 
equally  influence  the  sexual  attitudes  and  conduct.  Hence  this 
statement  of  imbedding  sex  education  and  its  motives  and  pur- 
poses in  the  whole  purpose  of  education  and  life  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous point  of  agreement  in  the  conference,  in  its  effort  to  out- 
line objectives.    Sex  education  is  not  in  its  nature  a  special  form 


"The  American  Social  Hygiene  Association.    Preliminary  Synthesis  and  Integration  of 
the  Returns  of  the  Sex  Education  Conference.    New  York,  1920.    Pp.  95. 
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of  education;  it  is  merely  character  education  which  ceases  to 
ignore  one  of  the  most  imperious  and  pervasive  groups  of  incentives 
in  human  nature." 

The  proposed  integration  takes  account  of  individual  differences 
but  recognizes  the  significance  of  a  psychological  gradation  of  the 
proposed  training  and  motivation. 

The  special  report  of  the  General  Education  Section  of  the  con- 
ference shows  general  agreement  on  the  following  point  among 
many  others:  "Anything  which  segregates  sex  education  arouses 
undue  consciousness  and  more  or  less  apprehension,  which  interferes 
with  the  best  emotional  results." 

The  report  deals  rather  exclusively  with  the  problems  relating  to 
boys  and  young  men.  Revision  and  restatement  with  reference  to 
the  needs  of  girls  and  young  women  is  contemplated.  L.  Z. 
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THE   PSYCHOLOGY   OF   DRILL   IN   ARITHMETIC:    THE 
AMOUNT  OF  PRACTICE* 

E.  L.  THORNDIKE, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 


THE   AMOUNT   OF   PRACTICE. 

It  will  be  instructive  if  the  reader  will  perform  the  following 
experiment  as  an  introduction  to  the  discussion  of  this  article  be- 
fore reading  any  of  the  discussion. 

Suppose  that  a  pupil  does  all  the  work,  oral  and  written,  compu- 
tation and  problem  solving,  presented  for  grades  I  to  VI  inclusive 
(that  is,  in  the  first  two  books  of  a  three-book  series)  in  the  average 
text-book  now  used  in  the  elementary  school.  How  many  times  will 
he  have  exercised  each  of  the  various  bonds  involved  in  the  four 
operations  with  integers.  That  is,  how  many  times  will  he  have 
thought  "1  and  1  are  2,"  "1  and  2  are  3,"  etc.,  etc.  Every  case  of  the 
action  of  each  bond  is  to  be  counted. 

Since  estimating  for  the  entire  series  is  too  long  a  task,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  use  eight  or  ten  from  each,  say : 
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♦Copyright,  1921,  by  E.  L.  Thorndike. 
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3  —  3 

1  —  1 

9X7 

63-^9 

4  " 

8  " 

7X9 

64  " 

5  " 

9  " 

65  " 

6  " 

10  " 

66  " 

7  " 

11  " 

8X6 

67  "   • 

8  " 

12  " 

6X8 

68  " 

9  " 

13  " 

69  " 

10  " 

11  " 

12  " 


14  " 

15  " 

16  " 


70  " 

71  " 


TABLE  I. 

Estimates  of  the  amount  of  practice  provided  in 

Books  I  and  II  of  the  average 

three-book  text 

in  Arithmetic;  by  50  experienced  teachers. 

Range  required 

( 

— Estimate.- 

^ 

to  include  half 

Arithmetical  fact. 

Lowest. 

Median. 

Highest. 

of  the  estimates. 

3  or  13  or 

23,  etc.,  +2 

25 

1,500 

1,000,000 

800—5,000 

" 

3 

24 

1,450 

80,000 

475—5,000 

« 

4 

23 

1,150 

50,000 

750—5,000 

4( 

5 

22 

1,400 

44,000 

700—5,000 

«4 

6 

21 

1,350 

41,000 

700—4,500 

« 

7 

21 

1,500 

37,000 

600—4,000 

« 

8 

20 

1,400 

33,000 

550—4,100 

<« 

9 

20 

1,150 

28,000 

650—4,500 

7  or  17  or 

27,  etc.,  +2 

20 

1,250 

2,000,000 

600—5,000 

« 

3 

19 

1,100 

1,000,000 

650—4,900 

« 

4 

18 

1,000 

80,000 

650—4,900 

«« 

5 

17 

1,300 

80,000 

650—4,400 

<t 

6 

16 

1,100 

29,000 

650—4,500 

<« 

7 

15 

1,100 

25,000 

500—4,500 

<« 

8 

13 

1,100 

21,000 

650—3,800 

<« 

9 

10 

1,275 

17,000 

500—4,000 

3-3 

25 

1,000 

100,000 

500—4,000 

4    " 

20 

1,050 

500,000 

525—3,000 

5    " 

20 

1,100 

2,500,000 

650—4,200 

6    " 

10 

1,050 

21,000 

650—3,250 

7    " 

22 

1,100 

15,000 

550—3,050 

8    " 

21 

1,075 

15,000 

650—3,000 

9    " 

21 

1,000 

15,000 

700—2,600 

10    " 

20 

1,000 

20,000 

600—2,500 

11    " 

20 

1,000 

15,000 

465—2,550 

12    " 

18 

1,000 

15,000 

650—2,100 

•  - 

7-7 

10 

1,000 

18,000 

425—3,000 

'  - 

8    " 

15 

1,000 

18,000 

413—3.100 

9    " 

15 

950 

18,000 

550—3,000 

10    " 

15 

950 

18,000 

600—3,950 

11    " 

10 

900 

18,000 

550—3,000 

12    " 

10 

925 

18,000 

525—3,100 

'■ 

13    " 

10 

900 

18,000 

500—2,600 

14    " 

10 

900 

18,000 

500—3.100 

15    " 

10 

925 

18,000 

500—3,000 

16    " 

10 

875 

18,000 

500—2,500 
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TABLE 

I— (Continued.) 

Range  required 

t 

— Estimate.- 

>, 

to  include  half 

Arithmetical  fact. 

Lowest. 

Median. 

Highest. 

of  the  estimates 

9X7 

10 

700 

20,000 

500—2,000 

7X9 

10 

700 

20,000 

500—1,750 

8X6 

10 

750 

20,000 

500—2,500 

6X8 

9 

700 

20,000 

500—2,500 

63-^9 

9 

500 

4,500 

300—2,500 

64      " 

9 

200 

4,000 

100—   700 

65      " 

8 

200 

4,000 

100—   600 

66      " 

7 

200 

4,000 

100—   550 

67      " 

7 

200 

4,000 

75—   450 

68      " 

6 

200 

4,000 

87—   575 

69      " 

6 

200 

4,000 

87—   450 

70      " 

5* 

200 

4,000 

75—   575 

71      " 

5 

200 

4,000 

75—   700 

Having  made  his  estimates  the  reader  should  compare  them  first 
with  similar  estimates  made  by  experienced  teachers  (shown  in 
Table  I),  and  then  with  the  results  of  actual  counts  for  representa- 
tive text-books  in  arithmetic  (shown  in  Tables  II  to  VII). 

It  will  be  observed  in  Table  I  that  even  experienced  teachers  vary 
enormously  in  their  estimates  of  the  amount  of  practice  given  by  an 
average  text-book  in  arithmetic,  and  that  most  of  them  are  in  serious 
error  by  over-estimating  the  amount  of  practice.  In  general  it  is 
the  fact  that  we  use  text-books  in  arithmetic  with  very  vague  and 
erroneous  ideas  of  what  is  in  them,  and  think  they  give  much  more 
practice  than  they  do  give. 

The  authors  of  the  text-books  as  a  rule  also  probably  had  only 
very  vague  and  erroneous  ideas  of  what  was  in  them.  If  they  had 
known,  they  would  almost  certainly  have  revised  their  books.  Surely 
no  author  would  intentionally  provide  nearly  four  times  as  much 
practice  on  2  -|-  2  as  on  8  +  8,  or  eight  times  as  much  practice  on 
2  X  2  as  on  9  X  8,  or  eleven  times  as  much  practice  on  2  —  2  as  on 
17  —  8,  or  over  forty  times  as  much  practice  on  2  -^  2  as  on  75  ^  8 
and  75  -^  9,  both  together.  Surely  no  author  would  have  provided 
intentionally  only  twenty  to  thirty  occurrences  each  of  16  —  7, 
16  —  8,  16  —  9,  17  —  8,  17  —  9,  and  18  —  9  for  the  entire  course 
through  grade  VI ;  or  have  left  the  practice  on  60  -f-  7,  60  ^  8,  60  ^  9, 
61  -^  7,  61  -f-  8,  61  -:-  9,  and  the  like  to  occur  only  about  once  a  year ! 
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Tables  II  to  VII  show  that  even  gifted  authors  make  instruments 
for  instruction  in  arithmetic  which  contain  much  less  practice  on 
certain  elementary  facts  than  teachers  suppose;  and  which  contain 
relatively  much  more  practice  on  the  more  easily  learned  facts  than 
on  those  which  are  harder  to  learn. 

How  much  practice  should  be  given  in  arithmetic?  How  should 
it  be  divided  amongst  the  different  bonds  to  be  formed?  Below  a 
certain  amount  there  is  waste  because  the  pupil  will  need  more 
time  to  detect  and  correct  his  errors  than  would  have  been  required 
to  give  him  mastery.  Above  a  certain  amount  there  is  waste  because 
of  unproductive  over-learning.  If  668  is  just  enough  for  2  X  2,  82 
is  not  enough  for  9X8.  If  82  is  just  enough  for  9X8,  668  is  too 
much  for  2X2. 

TABLE  II. 

Amount  of  Practice:  Addition  Bonds  in  a  Recent  Text-book  (A)  of  Excellent 
Reputebooks  I  and  II.  All  save  certain  supplementary  material  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  considered  a  part  of  the  normal  work. 

The  Table  reads :  "2  +  2  was  used  226  times.  12  +  2  was  used  74  times,  22  +2, 
32  +  2,  42  +  2  and  so  on  were  used  50  times." 


2 

12 
22,  etc. 

2 
226 

74 
50 

3 

154 

53 

60 

4 

162 

76 

68 

5 

150 

46 

63 

6 

97 
51 
42 

7 

87 
37 
50 

8 

66 
36 
38 

9 

45 
33 
26 

Total. 

3 
13 
23,  etc. 

216 
43 
15 

141 
43 
30 

127 
60 
51 

89 
70 
50 

82 
52 
42 

54 
30 
32 

58 
22 
29 

40 
18 
30 

7 
17 
27,  etc. 

85 
35 
30 

90 
25 
23 

103 
42 
32 

103 
32 
29 

84 
35 
24 

81 
21 
23 

61 
29 
25 

47 
16 
28 

8 
18 
28,  etc. 

185 
28 
53 

112 
35 
36 

146 
52 
34 

99 
46 
38 

75 
28 
23 

71 
29 
36 

73 
24 

27 

61 
14 
27 

9 
19 

29,  etc. 

104 
13 
19 

81 
11 
17 

112 
31 

27 

96 

38 
20 

63 

25 
32 

74 
14 
32 

58 
22 
19 

57 
11 
18 

2. 12,  22,  etc.,  + 

3. 13,  23,  etc. 

350 

274 

277 
214 

306 
230 

260 
209 

190 
176 

174 
116 

140 
109 

104 

88 

1.801 
1,406 

7. 17,  27,  etc. 

8. 18,  28,  etc. 

9. 19,  29,  etc. 

148 
266 
136 

1,164 

138 
183 
109 

921 

187 
232 
170 

164 
185 
154 

972 

141 
126 
120 

753 

125 
136 
120 

671 

115 

124 

99 

687 

91 

102 

86 

471 

1,109 

1,354 

994 

Totals.. 

1,125 
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It  is  possible  to  find  the  answers  to  these  questions  for  the  pupil 
of  median  ability  (or  any  stated  ability)  by  suitable  experiments. 
The  amount  of  practice  will  of  course  vary  according  to  the 
ability  of  the  pupil.  It  will  also  vary  according  to  the  interest 
aroused  in  him  and  the  satisfaction  he  feels  in  progress  and  mastery. 
It  will  also  vary  according  to  the  amount  of  practice  of  other  re- 
lated bonds ;  7  +  7  =:  14  and  60  ^  7  =  8  and  4  remainder  will  help 
the  formation  of  7  +  8  =  15  and  61  ^  7  =  8  and  5  remainder.  It 
will  also  of  course  vary  with  the  general  difficulty  of  the  bond, 
17  —  8  =  9  being  under  ordinary  conditions  of  teaching,  harder  to 
form  than  7  —  2  ==  5. 

Until  suitable  experiments  are  at  hand  we  may  hazard  estimates 
for  the  fundamental  bonds  as  follows,  assuming  that  by  the  end  of 
grade  VI  a  strength  of  199  correct  out  of  200  is  to  be  had,  and  that 
the  teaching  is  by  an  intelligent  person  working  in  accord  with 
psychological  principles  as  to  both  ability  and  interest. 

For  one  of  the  easier  bonds,  most  facilitated  by  other  bonds  (such 
as  2  X  5  =  10,  or  10  —  2  =  8,  or  the  double  bond  7  =  two  threes 
and  1  remainder)  in  the  case  of  the  median  or  average  pupil,  twelve 
practices  in  the  week  of  first  learning,  supported  by  twenty-five  prac- 
tices during  the  two  months  following,  and  maintained  by  thirty 
practices  well  spread  over  the  later  periods.  For  the  more  gifted 
pupils,  lesser  amounts  down  to  six,  twelve  and  fifteen  may  sufQce. 
For  the  less  gifted  pupils,  more  may  be  required  up  to  thirty,  fifty 
and  a  hundred.  It  is  to  be  doubted,  however,  whether  pupils  requir- 
ing so  much  sheer  repetition  of  these  easy  bonds  as  this  should  be 
taught  arithmetic  beyond  a  few  matters  of  practical  necessity. 

For  bonds  of  ordinary  difficulty,  with  average  facilitation  from 
other  bonds  (such  as  11  —  3,  4  X  7,  or  48  -f-  8  =  6)  in  the  case  of 
the  median  or  average  pupil,  twenty  practices  in  the  week  of  first 
learning,  supported  by  thirty  during  the  two  months  following,  and 
maintained  by  fifty  practices  well  spread  over  the  later  periods. 
Gifted  pupils  may  gain  and  keep  mastery  with  twelve,  fifteen  and 
twenty  practices  respectively.  Pupils  dull  at  arithmetic  may  need 
up  to  twenty,  sixty  and  two  hundred.  Here,  again,  it  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  a  pupil  for  whom  arithmetical  facts,  well-taught  and  made 
interesting,  are  so  hard  to  acquire  as  this,  should  learn  many  of 
them. 
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TABLE  III. 

Amount  of  Practice:  Subtraction  Bonds  in  a  Recent  Text-book  (A)  of  Excellent 
Repute:  Books  I  and  II.  All  save  certain  supplementary  material,  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  considered  a  part  of  the  normal  work. 

Frequencies  of  subtractions  of  1  from  1,  1  or  2  from  2,  2  or  3  from  3,  etc. 


Subtrahends. 

12        3        4        5        6 

1 372 

2 214    311 

3 136     149     189 

4 146    142    103    205 

5 171      91      92    164    136 

6 80  59  69  71  81  192 

7 106  57  55  67  59  156 

8 73  50  50  75  50  62 

9 71  75  54  74  48  55 

^10 261  84  63  100  193  83 

I 

§11 48      31      50      36      41 

§12 i 48      77      57  51 

13 35      22  40 

14 25  37 

15 33 

16 

17 

18 


Totals, 
Exluding 
1  —  1,  2  — 2, 
etc. 


80 

48 

152 

55 

124 

133 

57 

124 

91 

32 

46 

35 

35 

80 

30 

29 

35 

28 

36 

49 

32 

19 

48 

20 

16 

36 

26 

27 

20 
1» 

1,258    755    565    613    571    558    327    569    301 


TABLE  IV. 

Frequencies  of  subtractions  not  included  in  Table  III. 

These  are  cases  where  the  pupil  would,  by  reason  of  his  stage  of  advancement^ 
probably  operate  35  —  30,  46  —  46,  etc.,  each  as  one  bond. 

Subtrahends. 
123456789 

11      12      13      14      15      16      17  18  19  10 

21      22      23      24      25      26      27  28  29  20 

etc.   etc.   etc.   etc.   etc.   etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

10,  20,  30,  40,  etc 11      29      16      52      32      51        7  30  22  60 

11,  21,  31,  41,  etc 42      14      22      32      12      26      19  52  17  10 

12,  22,  32,  42,  etc 47      97        5      13        9      21      11  24  19  IT 

13,  23,  33,  43,  etc 7      40        7      14      15      13      19  19  22  a 

14,  24,  34,  44,  etc 8      28      14      58      13      16      14  26  19  7 

15,  25,  35,  45,  etc 21      28      29      54      51      15      21  12  24  8 

16,  26,  36,  46,  etc 5      18      12      27      35      69      13  17  19  2 

17,  27,  37,  47,  etc 5        9      12      40      32      54      24  12  12  1 

18,  28,  38,  48,  etc 2      16      10      23      22      36      18  47  16  0 

19,  29,  39,  etc 5        7        7      10      13      28      14  23  16  (y 

Totals 153  276  134  323  234  329  160  261  186  IIT 
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TABLE  V. 

Amount  of  Practice:     Multiplication  Bonds  in  Another  Recent  Text-book  (B)  of 
Excellent  Repute.    Books  I  and  II. 

Multiplicands. 

012345678  9  Totals. 

1 299       534       472       271       310       293  261  178  195  99  2,912 

2 350       644       668       480       458       377  332  238  239  155  3,941 

oQ  3 280       487       509       388       318       302  247  199  227  152  3,109 

J  4 186       375       398       242       203       265  197  163  159  93  2,281 

a  5 268       359       393       234       263       243  217  192  197  114  2.480 

5  6 180       284       265       199       196       191  148  169  165  106  1,923 

S   7 135       283       277       176       187       158  155  121  145  118  1,755 

8 137       272       292       175       192       164  158  157  126  126  1,799 

9 71       173       140       122         97       102  101  100  82  110  1,098 

Totals  1,906    3,411    3,414    2,287    2,224    2,095    1,836    1,517    1,535    1,073 

TABLE  VI. 

Amount  of  Practice:   Divisions  without  Remainder  in  Text-book  (B),  Parts  I  and  II. 

Integral  Multiples  of  2  to  9  in  sequence,  I.  e.,  4-^2  occurred  397  times;   6-^-2 
occurred  256  times;  6-^3,  224  times;  9-^3,  124  times. 

Divisors. 

23456789  Totals. 

397        224        250        130  93  44  98  23  1,259 

256        124        152          79  28  43  61  25  768 

318        123        130          65  50  19  39  19  763 

258          98          86        105  25  24  34  20  650 

198          49          76          27  22  30  33  16  451 

77          54          36          31  28  27  16  9  278 

180          91          50          38  17  13  22  16  427 

69          46          37          24  12  17  16  15  236 

Totals 1,753        809        817        499        275        217        319        142 

For  bonds  of  greater  difficulty,  less  facilitated  by  other  bonds 
(such  as  17  — 9,  8  X  T,  or  121/2%  of  =  i/g  of),  the  practice  may  be 
from  ten  to  a  hundred  percent  more  than  the  above. 


UNDER-LEARNING   AND  OVER-LEARNING. 

Accepting  the  above  provisional  estimates  as  reasonable,  we  may 
consider  the  harm  done  by  giving  less  and  by  giving  more  than  these 
reasonable  amounts.  Giving  less  is  indefensible.  The  pupil's  time 
is  wasted  in  excessive  checking  to  find  his  errors.  He  is  in  danger 
of  being  practiced  in  error.  His  attention  is  diverted  from  the 
learning  of  new  facts  and  processes  by  the  necessity  of  thinking  out 
these  supposedly  mastered  facts.  All  new  bonds  are  harder  to 
learn  than  they  should  be  because  the  bonds  which  should  facilitate 
them  are  not  strong  enough  to  do  so.    Giving  more  does  harm  to 
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some  extent  by  using  up  time  that  could  be  spent  better  for  other 
purposes,  and  (though  not  necessarily)  by  detracting  from  the  pupil's 
interest  in  arithmetic.  In  certain  cases,  however,  such  excess  prac- 
tice and  over-learning  are  actually  desirable.  Three  cases  are  of 
special  importance. 

The  first  is  the  case  of  a  bond  operating  under  a  changed  mental 
set  or  adjustment.    A  pupil  may  know  7X8  adequately  as  a  thing 

285 
by  itself,  but  need  more  practice  to  operate  it  in      7  where  he  has 

to  remember  that  3  is  to  be  added  to  the  56  when  he  obtains  it,  and 
that  only  the  9  is  to  be  written  down,  the  5  to  be  held  in  mind  for 
later  use.  The  practice  required  to  operate  the  bond  efficiently  in 
this  new  set  is  desirable,  even  though  it  is  excess  from  a  narrower 
point  of  view,  and  may  make  the  straightforward  ^'seven  eights  are 
fifty-six"  over-learned.  So  also  a  pupiFs  work  with  24,  34,  44,  etc.,  -+- 
9  may  react  to  give  what  would  be  excess  practice  from  the  point  of 
view  of  4  +  9  alone ;  his  work  in  estimating  approximate  quotient 
figures  in  long  division  may  give  excess  practice  on  the  division 
tables.  There  are  many  such  cases.  Even  adding  the  5  and  7  in 
5        7 

1 is  not  quite  the  same  task  as  adding  5  and  7,  undisturbed 

12      12 

by  the  fact  that  they  are  twelfths.  We  know  far  too  little  about  the 
amount  of  practice  needed  to  adapt  arithmetical  bonds  to  efficient 
operation  in  these  more  complicated  conditions  to  estimate  even 
approximately  the  allowances  to  be  made.  But  some  allowance,  and 
often  a  rather  large  allowance,  must  be  made. 

The  second  is  the  case  where  the  computation  in  general  should 
be  made  very  easy  and  sure  for  the  pupil  except  for  some  one  new 
element  that  is  being  learned.  For  example,  in  teaching  the  meaning 
and  uses  of  "Averages"  and  of  uneven  division,  we  may  deliberately 
use  2,  3  and  4  as  divisors  rather  than  7  and  9,  so  as  to  let  the  pupiPs 
energy  all  be  spent  in  learning  the  new  facts,  and  so  that  the  frac- 
tion in  the  quotient  may  be  something  easily  understood,  real,  and 
significant.  In  teaching  the  addition  of  mixed  numbers,  we  may 
use,  in  the  early  steps,  cases  like 
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111/2  791/2 

131/2  981/2 

24      rather  than  cases  like  67 


so  as  to  save  attention  for  the  new  process  itself.  In  cancellation, 
we  may  give  excess  practice  to  divisions  by  2,  3,  4,  and  5  in  order 
to  make  the  transfer  to  the  new  habit  of  considering  two  numbers 
together  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  divisibility  by  some  number. 
In  introducing  trade  discount,  we  may  give  excess  practice  on  "5% 
of"  and  "10%  of"  deliberately,  so  that  the  meaning  of  discount  may 
not  be  obscured  by  difficulties  in  the  computation  itself.  Excess 
practice  on,  and  overlearning  of,  certain  bonds  in  thus  very  often 
justifiable. 

The  third  case  concerns  bonds  whose  importance  for  practical 
uses  in  life  or  as  notable  facilitators  of  other  bonds  is  so  great 
that  they  may  profitably  be  brought  to  a  greater  strength  than  199 
right  out  of  200  in  2  sec.  or  less,  or  be  brought  to  that  degree  of 
strength  very  early.  Examples  of  bonds  of  such  special  practical 
use  are  the  subtractions  from  10,  %  +  1/2,  %  +  14,  %  of  60,  I/4  of 
60,  and  the  fractional  parts  of  12  and  of  $1.00.  Examples  of  notable 
facilitating  bonds  are  "ten  lO's  =  100,"  "ten  lOO's  =  1000,"  additions 
like  2  -j-  2,  3  +  3,  and  4  +  4,  and  all  the  multiplication  tables  to 
9X9. 

In  consideration  of  these  three  modifying  cases  or  principles,  a 
volume  could  well  be  written  concerning  just  how  much  practice 
to  give  to  each  bond,  in  each  of  the  types  of  complex  situations  where 
it  has  to  operate.  There  is  evidently  need  for  much  experimentation 
to  expose  the  facts,  and  for  much  sagacity  and  inventiveness  in  mak- 
ing sure  of  effective  learning  without  wasteful  overlearning. 

The  facts  of  primary  importance  are : 

(1)  The  text-book  or  other  instrument  of  instruction  which  is 

a  teacher's  general  guide  may  give  far  too  little  practice 
on  certain  bonds. 

(2)  It  may  divide  the  practice  given  in  ways  that  are  apparently 

unjustifiable. 

(3)  The  teacher  needs  therefore  to  know  how  much  practice  it 

does  give,  where  to  supplement  it,  and  what  to  omit. 
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(4)  The   omissions,   on   grounds   of   apparent   excess   practice, 

should  be  made  only  after  careful  consideration  of  the 
third  principle  described  above. 

(5)  The  amount  of  practice  should  always  be  considered  in  the 

light  of  its  interest  and  appeal  to  the  pupil's  tendency 
to  work  with  full  power  and  zeal.  Mere  repetition  of 
bonds  when  the  learner  does  not  care  whether  he  is  im- 
proving is  rarely  justifiable  on  any  grounds. 

(6)  Practice  that  is  actually  in  excess  is  not  a  very  grave  defect 

if  it  is  enjoyed  and  improves  the  pupil's  attitude  toward 
arithmetic.  Not  much  time  is  lost;  a  hundred  practices 
for  each  of  a  thousand  bonds  after  mastery  to  199  in  200 
at  2  seconds  will  use  up  less  than  60  hours,  or  15  hours 
per  year  in  grades  III  to  VI. 

(7)  By  the  proper  division  of  practice  amongst  bonds,  the  ar- 

rangement of  learning  so  that  each  bond  helps  the  others, 
the  adroit  shifting  of  practice  of  a  bond  to  each  new  type 
of  situation  requiring  it  to  operate  under  changed  condi- 
tions, and  the  elimination  of  excess  practice  where  noth- 
ing substantial  is  gained,  notable  improvements  over  the 

past  hit-and-miss  customs  may  be  expected. 

(8)  Unless  the  material  for  practice  is  adequate,  well-balanced 

and  sufficiently  motivated,  the  teacher  must  keep  close 
account  of  the  learning  of  pupils.  Otherwise  disastrous 
under-learning  of  many  bonds  is  almost  sure  to  occur 
and  retard  the  pupil's  development. 


INTELLIGENCE  AND  ITS  MEASUREMENT :   A  SYMPOSIUM* 

VIII.     By  V.  A.  C.  Henmon, 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

1.  The  nature  and  measurement  of  intelligence.  Intelligence,  in 
the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term,  has  been  defined  by  Lester  F. 
Ward  to  be  "intellect  coupled  with  the  product  of  its  operation," 
or  in  other  words,  "intelligence  is  intellect  plus  knowledge."  This 
certainly  corresponds  to  the  use  of  the  term  in  pedagogical  and 
sociological  theory  and  in  practical  life.  The  intelligent  man  is 
the  well  informed  man  and  one  who  is  capable  of  readily  appro- 
priating information  or  knowledge.  Without  doing  violence  to  lan- 
guage the  psychologist  can  not  give  it  any  other  technical  signifi- 
cance. Intelligence,  then,  involves  two  factors; — the  capacity  for 
knowledge  and  knowledge  possessed.  The  untutored  savage  or  bar- 
barian may  have  high  intellectual  capacity,  but  without  knowledge 
we  should  not  ordinarily  call  him  an  intelligent  man.  We  could 
best  only  say  that  he  had  a  fine  mind,  a  fine  intellect,  high  intellectual 
power,  or  else  that  he  possessed  a  high  native  intelligence.  But 
native  intelligence  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  definition  is  a  mis- 
nomer, as  is  also  the  customary  distinction  between  intelligence  tests 
and  achievement  tests.  Nothing  but  confusion  results  from  using 
the  term  intelligence  to  designate  the  level  reached  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  or  mental  age,  in  which  sense  it  is  something  which 
can  be  developed  and  trained,  and  using  the  same  term  to  designate 
intellectual  capacity  or  mental  alertness  which  is  probably  given 
once  for  all  with  one's  constitution  and  can  not  be  materially 
changed  by  anything  we  do.  Achievement  tests  while  measures 
of  knowledge  possessed  are  in  turn  indices  of  capacity  for  knowledge, 
though  valueless  for  comparative  purposes  of  crude,  uninstructed 
intellect,  only  because  there  has  been  no  guarantee  of  equality  of 
opportunity.  Intelligence  tests,  on  the  other  hand,  as  at  present 
constituted,  are  a  mixture  in  varying  proportions  of  tests  of  knowl- 
edge, for  example,  the  constantly  recurring  tests  of  arithmetical 
reasoning  and  of  information,  with  those  whose  novelty  is  such  that 
specific  past  experiences  function  much  less  readily  and  there  is  an 
approximation  toward  relative  equality  of  opportunity.  In  any  case, 
both  groups  of  tests  are  measures  of  both  native  and  acquired  intel- 


♦Continued  from  the  March.  1921,  issue.    In  that  issue  appear  statements  by  Doctors 
Thorndike,  Terman,  Freeman,  Pintner,  Colvin,  Rural  and  Pressey. 
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ligence  with  differences  in  emphasis.  The  high  correlations  between 
intelligence  tests  and  achievement  tests  and  the  high  correlations 
between  intelligence  tests  and  teachers'  estimates  or  scholastic  stand- 
ings indicate  their  essential  similarity.  Teachers'  estimates  and 
school  marks,  which  are  used  as  measures  of  reliability  and  validity 
of  intelligence  scales,  in  default  of  any  absolute  standard  of  ref- 
erence, are  based  on  what  children  know  and  on  their  capacity  to 
know. 

Intelligence  ought  to  retain  this  broad  significance.  To  define  it 
with  Stern  as  "a  general  capacity  of  an  individual  consciously  to 
adjust  his  thinking  to  new  requirements,"  which  is  substantially 
James'  definition  of  reasoning,  or  with  Meumann  as  a  general  capac- 
ity for  "independence,  originality  and  productiveness  in  thinking" 
is  to  narrow  its  meaning  arbitrarily  and  to  neglect  its  compound 
nature.  The  scholarly  or  erudite  man  who  has  merely  acquired  the 
knowledge  created  by  others  may  not  represent  as  high  a  degree  of 
intelligence  as  one  who  is  independent,  original  and  productive  in 
his  thinking,  but  we  should  scarcely  say  that  he  is  unintelligent. 
Intelligence  is  indicated  by  the  capacity  to  appropriate  truth  and 
fact  as  well  as  by  the  capacity  to  discover  them. 

What  we  want  of  course,  is  a  measure  of  crude  intellect  or  mental 
alertness  as  such,  a  scale  for  intellect  not  a  scale  for  intelligence. 
Any  test  which  requires  mental  processes,  be  they  either  on  the 
sensory-motor  level  or  on  higher  levels,  which  measures  the  sensitive- 
ness, responsiveness,  and  retentiveness  of  the  nervous  system,  is  a 
test  of  intellectual  capacity.  It  is  only  because  of  the  absence  of 
an  absolute  standard  of  reference,  the  inability  to  discount  the  effect 
of  past  experiences,  and  the  narrow  conception  of  the  meaning  of  in- 
telligence, that  the  tests  of  higher  mental  processes  appear  to  be 
better  measures  of  intellect,  and  not  because  they  involve  intellectual 
capacity  any  more  evidently.  The  essential  thing  in  a  test  of  pure 
intellect  is  to  secure  such  novelty  as  to  reduce  inequality  in  opportu- 
nity and  training  to  a  minimum,  and  such  complexity  as  to  reveal 
differences  clearly  and  unambiguously.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  the 
kind  of  mental  process  involved  primarily.  A  properly  constituted 
test  of  intellect  ought,  therefore,  to  take  a  wide  sampling  of  so- 
called  lower  as  well  as  higher  processes  and  the  relative  weights  to 
be  assigned  to  each  element  determined.  The  tests  must  be  extended 
to  measure  the  capacity  to  learn  in  other  directions  than  the  ability 
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to  use  words,  signs,  and  symbols.  The  so-called  general  Intelligence 
tests  are  not  general  intelligence  tests  at  all  but  tests  of  the  special 
intelligence  upon  which  the  school  puts  a  premium.  The  extension 
of  the  term  intelligence  to  include  what  Thorndike  has  called 
mechanical  intelligence,  the  ability  to  manipulate  things,  and  social 
intelligence,  the  ability  to  manage  men,  means  that  we  need  not  one, 
but  several  scales  of  intellect  from  which  we  can  secure  an  intellect 
profile.  We  have  been  gradually  evolving  a  type  of  test  for  abstract 
intellect  that  is  of  use  in  classification  and  prognosis  in  school,  but 
is  of  no  convincing  value  as  a  measure  of  general  intelligence  as 
such,  nor  of  demonstrated  value  in  vocational  guidance  and  direction. 

2.  Next  steps  in  research.  The  construction  of  group  tests  pro- 
ceeds apace.  Many  of  them  are  uncritically  and  hastily  assembled, 
hurried  into  print  without  norms  or  standards  to  satisfy  the  demand 
of  some  publishing  company,  and  often  merely  rearrangements  of 
familiar  material,  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  author's  opinion  of 
the  merits  of  the  component  tests.  While  experimentation  in  test 
construction  is  desirable,  critical  evaluation  of  the  more  important 
group  tests  is  far  in  arrears  and  much  needed.  General  mental 
age  determinations  from  existing  tests  are  seriously  open  to  ques- 
tion; the  intelligence  quotient  derivatives  involve  questionable  as- 
sumptions as  to  the  nature  of  mental  growth ;  the  relatively  narrow 
range  of  functions  measured  in  many  teams  of  tests  make  them  in- 
valid as  measures  of  general  ability ;  the  assignment  of  equal  weight 
to  each  test  and  to  each  item  in  the  individual  tests  is  surely  wrong. 
These  matters  need  careful  study  with  the  better  known  and  better 
standardized  tests. 

The  correlations  between  the  scores  in  many  of  the  group  scales 
as  a  whole  and  such  standards  of  reference  as  we  possess  do  not 
differ  very  materially.  The  individual  tests,  however,  differ  among 
themselves  considerably  in  diagnostic  and  prognostic  value,  in  sus- 
ceptibility to  practice,  in  interest  to  the  one  tested,  in  ease  of  admin- 
istration and  scoring,  in  relative  emphasis  on  previous  training  and 
capacity  for  meeting  relatively  new  situations.  What  is  needed 
clearly  is  more  accurate  scaling- of  the  items  within  the  individual 
tests,  the  reduction  in  number  or  elimination  of  tests  that  test 
apparently  the  same  or  similar  functions,  the  application  of  the 
method  of  partial  correlations  to  determine  causal  relationships  and 
the  correct  weights  to  be  assigned  to  the  individual  tests  in  the 
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scale  as  a  whole.  Besides  the  refinement  in  the  tests  of  abstract  in- 
tellect themselves  we  need  also  to  determine  the  importance  of  various 
character  traits  which  apart  from  intellect  as  such  make  for  success 
in  the  tests.  Until  these  things  are  done  we  shall  be  in  constant 
danger  of  misusing  the  results  of  tests  for  classification  and  prog- 
nosis even  in  schools.  We  are  still  far  from  being  able  to  give  the 
significance  and  meaning  of  a  test  score. 

Besides  the  need  for  critical  evaluation,  standardization  and  in- 
terpretation of  tests  of  abstract  intellect  stands  the  need  for  tests  of 
ability  to  manipulate  things  and  the  ability  to  deal  with  men,  leader- 
ship and  adaptability  in  social  relationships  to  complete  the  intellect 
profile  suggested  above. 


^ 


IX.     By  Joseph  Peterson, 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers. 

1.     The  nature  and  measurement  of  intelligence.     Intelligence 
tji  seems  to  be  a  biological  mechanism  by  which  the  effects  of  a  com- 

plexity  of  stimuli  are  brought  together  and  given  a  somewhat  uni- 
fied effect  in  behavior.  It  is  a  mechanism  for  adjustment  and  con- 
trol, and  is  operated  by  internal  as  well  as  by  external  stimuli.  The 
^>^^  'degree  of  a  person's  intelligence  increases  with  his  range  of  recep- 
tivity to  stimuli  and  the  consistency  of  his  organization  of  responses 
to  them.  In  certain  higher  learning  processes  the  bright  subject 
more  quickly  and  more  systematically  enlarges  the  range  of  his  cues 
or  ^guide-posts,'  and  consequently  more  readily  masters  the  situation 
than  does  the  dull  one,  who  must  come  back  again  and  again  to  the 
more  immediate  elements.  The  latter  cannot  keep  in  mind  the  com- 
plexity of  the  situation.  This  difference  is  found  to  hold  for  children 
of  very  different  years  but  equal  mental  ages,  contrary  to  the  results 
of  a  well-controlled  experiment  by  Woodrow,  one,  however,  the  re- 
sults of  which  seem  to  me  to  have  been  generalized  too  much  by  him 
and  by  some  other  writers.  A  dull  and  a  bright  child  of  equal  mental 
age  have  gone  through  equal  mental-age  levels,  but  the  bright  child 
seems  to  have  made  the  same  acquirements  in  the  lesser  time. 

One's  emotionality,  responsiveness  to  abstract  symbols,  degree  of 
energy  and  of  perseverance,  etc.,  certainly  condition  one's  intelli- 
gence. We  cannot  analyze  such  differences  here,  but  can  only  sug- 
gest that  equal  mental  ages  by  any  test  do  not  indicate  just  equal 
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intelligence  for  all  situations.  We  are  probably  too  prone  in  our 
practical  work  of  testing  to  assume  equality  of  intelligence  in  such 
cases,  since  our  attention  is  taken  up  with  the  one  kind  of  reaction 
most  susceptible  to  testing.  General  intelligence,  if  it  is  a  reality  at 
all,  is  probably  not  a  separate  or  constant  factor,  but  a  composite 
of  many  different  abilities,  and  probably  means  different  things  in 
unlike  situations,  as  different  abilities  are  stressed.  Such  factors  as 
energy  and  perseverance,  degree  of  disturbance  by  emotions  and 
self-consciousness,  and  many  others  that  play  their  rdles  in  one's 
success  in  life,  have  not  yet  been  successfully  brought  into  the  field 
of  measurement  by  tests,  especially  by  group  tests. 

We  have  moved  a  long  way  from  testing  intelligence  by  specific 
sensory  discriminations,  reaction  time,  etc.,  and  have  rightly  come 
to  emphasize  constructive  imagination,  quickness  of  the  perception 
of  relations,  and  other  higher  mental  functions;  but  so  far  as  the 
production  of  group  intelligence  tests  that  will  measure  abilities 
making  for  success  in  many  phases  of  practical  life  is  concerned,  we 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  an  entirely  satisfactory  solution.  Undoubt- 
edly we  shall  need  different  tests  for  different  purposes,  though  gen- 
eral intelligence  tests  seem  to  be  the  most  promising  on  the  whole; 
but  our  chief  problem  is  to  present  the  suitable  problematic  situa- 
tion. Keactions  with  a  pencil  to  highly  abstract  symbols  certainly 
constitute  an  inappropriate  type  of  test  for  an  adult,  let  us  say,  who 
has  spent  years  developing  specific  habits  of  other  kinds.  Keactions 
to  pictures  are  far  from  being  suitable  substitutes  for  the  more  con- 
crete situations  demanded  in  the  case  of  illiterates,  although  with 
proper  precautions  picture  tests  can  be  made  very  serviceable.  Other 
objective  materials  are  not  yet  very  suitable  for  group  tests. 

2.  The  next  step  in  group  mental  testing.  The  "next  step"  will 
probably  not  be  a  radical  departure  from  present  methods.  Some 
refinements  in  method  that  seem  to  me  probable  and  desirable  are : 

1.  More  attention  to  the  equality  of  score  points  and  to  the 
treatment  of  errors.  At  present  the  score  value  of  different  test- 
units  is  largely  a  matter  of  personal  judgment.  Some  ^scales'  in- 
crease in  difficulty  more  or  less,  uniformly  in  successive  units,  but 
usually  even  such  increases  are  not  accurately  evaluated.  In  the 
most  widely  used  scales  units  of  increasing  difficulty  are  found  in 
some  of  the  tests,  while  in  other  tests  the  units  are  of  approximately 
equal  difficulty.     Even  though  fairly  satisfactory  results  are  thus 
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obtained,  especially  in  the  selection  of  individuals  of  extreme  abili- 
ties, it  would  be  sanguine  to  hope  for  much  development  in  the 
science  by  such  methods.  No  one  knows  just  how  much  we  fail 
with  individuals  of  more  nearly  median  ability,  who  dififer  from  one 
another  by  smaller  amounts ;  and  to  find  this  out  requires  more  per- 
fection in  the  criteria  by  which  we  usually  evaluate  tests.  The  de- 
velopment of  methods  for  obtaining  more  reliable  criteria  is  much 
needed,  otherwise  one  test  is  correlated  with  another  and  the  other 
one  is  in  turn  evaluated  by  it. 

In  the  scoring  of  errors  Thurstone  has  made  a  good  start,  but  his 
method  presupposes  linear  regressions  and  approximate  equality  of 
score  units.  An  illustration  may  show  its  value.  If  we  use  the  total 
score  in  the  Pressey  Cross-Out  Test,  Schedule  E,  as  criterion — the 
only  one  available — and  seek  by  Thurstone's  formula  to  find  the  best 
scoring  value  of  C  in  the  equation  S  =  R  -|-  CW,  in  which  S  stands 
for  score,  R  for  rights  and  W  for  wrongs,  we  get  from  tests  of  53 
12-year-old  unselected  children  in  Nashville  schools,  C  =  — .44, 
.69, —  24,  and  .21,  for  tests  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  respectively.  Using  these 
values  of  C,  we  get  the  following  correlations  of  these  four  tests,  in 
order,  with  the  criterion:  rI(R  +  CW)  =.61,  .96,  53,  and  .63.  The 
corresponding  values  of  r  between  total  scores  and  rights  (neglecting 
errors  as  was  done  in  the  derivation  of  the  standards)  are  .55,  .71, 
.48,  and  .69.  This  example  shows  that  different  parts  of  the  same 
test  may  have,  and  probably  should  have,  dijfferent  score  methods. 
These  the  authors  of  future  tests  should  determine,  and  they  should 
prepare  tables  to  facilitate  rapid  scoring.  Such  treatment  of  group 
tests,  following  careful  evaluation  of  score  units,  would  greatly 
increase  their  usefulness,  but  it  requires  reasonably  reliable  criteria. 

2.  More  thorough-going  analysis  of  correlation  coefficients.  In 
the  first  place,  we  must  not  forget  that  r  =  V^ibg,  and  that  therefore 
it  may  be  very  deceiving  in  itself.  There  are  also  many  factors  mak- 
ing for  non-linearity  of  regression  lines  that  need  careful  study, 
many  of  them  being  due  to  such  imperfections  in  the  test  itself  as 
improper  time  allowance,  improper  gradation  as  to  difficulty,  and 
poor  scoring  methods.  Formulae  for  non-linear  relationships  seem 
to  me  to  have  very  little  practical  value  for  interpretation.  We  have 
found  it  more  profitable  to  make  distribution  tables  of  scores  and  to 
study  the  actual  curves  through  the  means  of  rows  and  columns 
than  to  use  these  formulae  for  anything  but  merely  to  show  the  de- 
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gree  of  relationship.  Such  an  analysis  may,  for  instance,  show  that 
a  test  has  significance  only  for  certain  degrees  of  mental  ability, 
as  at  extremes,  a  condition  that  the  correlation  ratio  alone  could  not 
reveal. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  correlations  have  very  little  signifi- 
cance for  comparisons  with  others  unless  the  degree  of  heterogeneity 
of  the  group  tested  is  indicated.  A  low  correlation  may  in  some  cases 
be  better  than  a  high  one  in  others.  There  is  little  significance  in 
the  value  of  r  itself.  Partial  and  multiple  correlation  methods  will 
doubtless  be  used  in  increasing  measure  both  in  the  selection  of 
suitable  tests  and  in  the  analysis  of  results.  Another  illustration 
from  the  test  of  twelve-year-old  children  may  show  this  better  than 
will  any  other  method.  The  four  tests — counting  rights  only — 
showed  inter-correlations  as  follows :  rl2  =  .33,  rl3  =  .31,  rl4  =  .20, 
r23  =  .26,  r34  ==  .54.  The  partial  coefficients  of  the  second  order  are 
rl2.23  =  .22,  rl3.24  =  .22,  rl4.23  =  .02,  r24.13  =  .49,  r34.12  =  .03. 
It  is  seen  that  tests  1  and  4  have  nothing  in  common  not  included  in 
2  and  3,  and  that  3  and  4  also  test  different  functions  but  for  the 
effects  of  1  and  2.  On  the  other  hand,  2  and  4  have  much  in  common 
not  included  in  the  others.  (This  analysis  is  based  on  Pressey's 
method  of  scoring,  however.)  On  the  basis  of  facts  such  as  these  it 
is  possible  to  select  a  battery  of  tests  that  measure  widely  different 
functions,  and  thus  to  get  better  general  intelligence  tests  as  well  as 
valuable  data  on  the  interrelation  of  mental  functions.  A  better 
scoring  method  in  this  case  might  reveal  different  relations  from 
those  here  indicated,  but  we  are  interested  only  in  the  method  of 
procedure. 

In  the  April  number  of  this  journal  I  have  indicated  some  impor- 
tant problems  relative  to  the  time  element  in  tests. 


X.     By  L.  L.  Thurstonb,        sy 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 

What  is  meant  hy  intelligence  f 

Intelligence  as  judged  in  every-day  life  contains  at  least  three 
psychologically  differentiable  components :  a)  the  capacity  to  inhibit 
an  instinctive  adjustment,  b)  the  capacity  to  redefine  the  inhibited 
instinctive  adjustment  in  the  light  of  imaginally  experienced  trial 
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and  error,  c)  the  volitional  capacity  to  realize  the  modified  instinc- 
tive adjustment  into  overt  behavior  to  the  advantage  of  the  individ- 
ual as  a  social  animal. 

The  inhibition  of  an  instinctive  adjustment  involves  the  substi- 
tution of  an  overtly  passive  deliberative  attitude  against  environ- 
mental, social,  and  instinctive  pressure.  The  degree  of  intelligence 
is  partly  measurable  by  the  relatively  early  inhibition  of  the  in- 
stinctive adjustment  at  a  stage  when  it  is  not  yet  defined.*  Concep- 
tual thinking  is  rendered  possible  by  the  inhibition  of  the  instinctive 
adjustment  at  a  very  early  stage  of  its  formation.  A  concept  is  an 
unfinished  act  inhibited  before  it  has  become  personally  concrete 
and  it  therefore  has  more  extension  and  less  intention  than  the 
idea  which  is  an  act  inhibited  after  it  has  become  motorially  more 
defined.  The  capacity  to  redefine  the  inhibited  instinctive  adjust- 
ment in  the  light  of  imaginally  experienced  trial  and  error  is  essen- 
tially the  analytical  element  of  intelligent  work.  In  routinized 
intelligent  work  the  mental  trial  and  error  experience  may  be 
rationally  controlled,  but  in  unroutinized  intelligent  work  the  mental 
trial  and  error  experience  has  its  causal  antecedents  in  loose  affective 
and  conative  analogies.  These  subconscious  analogies  of  intelligent 
work  constitute  alternatives  of  less  resistance  at  a  preconscious 
stage  of  the  unfinished,  undefined  and  inhibited  instinctive  adjust- 
ment. Analytical  capacity  may  be  thought  of  as  flexibility  of  affec- 
tive and  conative  associations  which  precede  the  cognitive  phase  in 
the  definition  of  the  stimulus  into  the  response. 

These  three  phases  of  intelligent  behavior  may  be  labelled  for 
convenience  a)  inhibitive  capacity;  b)  analytical  capacity,  and  c) 
perseverance.  One  may  possess  the  inhibitive  capacity  without  keen 
powers  of  analysis.  This  leads  occasionally  to  an  appearance  of 
intelligence  by  silence.  Such  a  mind  is  often  capable  of  recognizing 
and  adopting  the  successful  analyses  of  other  minds  without  being 
able  itself  to  produce  the  analyses.^  The  inhibitory  capacity  for  the 
early,  abstract,  impersonal  stage  of  instinctive  adjustment  does  not 
necessarily  coexist  with  inhibitory  capacity  for  the  later  more  de- 
fined and  personally  significant  stage  of  the  instinctive  adjustment. 


^By  "early"  I  do  not  refer  to  chUdhood  or  the  education  of  youth.  I  mean  by  "early" 
the  incipient  response  as  it  is  being  consciously  particularized  in  every  moment  of  normal 
waking  life. 

*When  such  a  mind  is  by  superior  social  traits  adapted  for  administrative  work  it 
will  lean  on  competent  assistants  for  analyses.  This  type  of  mind  is  common  in  industry 
and  in  a  deplorably  exaggerated  form  in  politics.  It  was  described  even  by  Machiavelli 
in  "The  Prince." 
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Hence  a  man  may  possess  inhibitory  capacity  for  abstract  imper- 
sonal thinliing  and  lack  self-control  for  those  instinctive  adjustments 
which  have  reached  uninhibited  a  personally  and  socially  significant 
and  overtly  defined  stage.  A  man  may  possess  considerable  inhib- 
itory and  antlytical  capacity  and  still  be  socially  quite  ineffective 
because  of  insufficient  volitional  drive  to  realize  his  intelligence  into 
consistent  action.  Stich  a  mind  is  not  infrequently  the  subject  of 
ridicule  from  those  who  would  justify  their  own  mental  worth  in 
spite  of  modest  analytical  powers. 

Analytical  capacity  concerns  the  preconscious  and  early  conscious 
stage  in  the  definition  of  instinctive  adjustment.  It  implies  the 
capacity  to  inhibit  instinctive  pressure  at  that  stage  so  as  to  allow 
flexibility  of  definition  of  the  response.  This  has  been  picturesquely 
called  by  Knowlson  free  interplay  with  the  subconscious."  It  is  only 
natural  to  expect  that  such  inhibitory  capacity  should  appear  when 
the  instinctive  drives  are  relatively  weak.  Hence  superior  analytical 
ability  is  not  infrequently  associated  with  inferior  instinctive  energy 
in  its  nutritional,  sexual,  gregarious,  and  self-assertative  forms. 
When  such  an  individual  discovers  his  inferior  instinct  equipment 
he  may  center  his  self-satisfaction  on  his  analytical  powers  as  a 
compensation.  Such  individuals  need  the  assistance  of  other  voli- 
tionally  stronger  minds  in  order  to  make  their  labors  socially 
effective. 

When  the  analytical  capacity  is  associated  in  the  same  mind  with 
a  fair  degree  of  instinctive  and  volitional  energy  we  have  the  bright 
person  in  practical  life.  There  is  a  fundamental  distinction  between 
bright  and  profound  intelligence.  The  mind  which  possesses  a  fair 
amount  of  inhibitive,  analytical,  and  volitional  capacity  will  in  gen- 
eral aim  for  effectiveness  in  the  immediate  present.  Such  a  mind 
is  bright.  When,  however,  a  mind  is  more  generously  endowed  in 
all  three  of  these  respects  or  when  it  is  unbalanced  by  reduced  voli- 
tional capacity,  it  deals  with  the  earlier  and  more  abstract  relations 
in  its  adjustments.  Such  a  mind  is  profound  and  its  analyses  con- 
cern temporarily  remote  ends.  I  am  quite  sure  that  our  intelligence 
tests  in  which  the  candidate  races  against  time  for  a  few  minutes 
do  not  measure  adequately  the  more  inhibited  and  deliberative  pro- 
found type  of  intelligence.  It  does  fair  justice  to  the  more  frequent 
well  balanced  bright  mind. 


^''Originality,'*  by  T.  S.  Knowlson. 
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I  should  summarize  my  definition  of  intelligence  as  follows:  In- 
telligence is  the  capacity  to  inhibit  instinctive  behavior  in  an  unfin- 
ished stage  of  its  formation  and  to  modify  it  at  that  stage  by  means 
of  an  imaginal  stimulus  which  is  relatively  remote  from  that  which 
is  immediately  and  perceptually  present.  The  imaginal  stimulus 
in  intelligent  behavior  is  of  preconscious  origin.  It  becomes  con- 
scious as  an  alternative  to  be  controlled,  accepted  or  rejected  ration- 
ally, but  its  origin  is  a  preconscious,  irrational,  uncontrolled  associa- 
tion of  affective  and  conative  similars.  This  definition  is  consistent 
with  that  of  Baldwin  in  his  discussion  of  meaning  in  which  he  says : 
"It  is  in  the  passage  from  the  bare  recognition  of  each  item  presented 
as  being  just  what  it  is,  to  its  treatment  as  being  in  some  sense  not 
what  it  is,  but  what  it  may  become  or  be  used  as,  that  psychic  mean- 
ings as  such  arise."  Bergson  says  that  "intelligence,  considered  in 
what  seems  to  be  its  original  feature,  is  the  faculty  of  manufacturing 
artificial  objects,  especially  tools  to  make  tools,  and  of  indefinitely 
varying  the  manufacture." 

There  are  two  features  in  intelligent  behavior  that  I  have  tried  to 
emphasize,  namely,  that  it  implies  inhibition  and  that  it  consists 
largely  in  rendering  conscious  an  unfinished  act.  The  sooner  the 
act  becomes  conscious,  the  more  crude  and  unfinished  it  is  when  it 
becomes  conscious,  the  greater  will  be  the  range  of  possible  overt 
behavior  into  which  it  may  become  particularized,  and  the  higher 
will  be  the  intelligence  of  that  particular  moment.  I  have  previously 
described  this  point  of  view  with  reference  to  the  momentary  psy- 
chosis.* The  element  of  inhibition  in  intelligent  behavior  may  be 
partly  justified  if  thought  of  in  relation  to  its  various  ramifications 
such  as  the  inhibitory  functions  of  the  cortex,  the  recession  of  the 
stimulus  in  intelligent  behavior,'  the  frequently  drawn  contrast  be- 
tween intelligent  behavior  and  instinct-  or  habit-determined  be- 
havior, the  modification  of  instinctive  protopathic  behavior  into 
intelligent  epicritic  behavior,*  and  the  analytical  intelligence  of  the 
inhibited  introvert  as  contrasted  with  the  analytical  impatience  of 
the  extrovert. 

By  what  means  can  intelligence  he  best  measured  hy  group  tests  f 
This  question  can  be  given  at  least  three  different  interpretations. 


*"The  Anticipatory  Aspect  of  Consciousness,"  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psychology  and 
Scientific  Method,  Oct.  9,  1919. 

»Holt :    "The  Freudian  Wish  and  Its  Place  in  Ethics." 
^Rivers :    "Instinct  and  the  Unconscious." 
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We  may  set  out  to  measure  pure  intelligence  as  a  trait  which  is  only 
partly  responsible  for  social  success.  In  this  case  we  shall  probably 
have  no  criterion  by  which  to  judge  the  test.  We  may  set  out  to 
measure  brightness  using  as  our  criterion  the  estimates  of  avowedly 
competent  judges  of  brightness  and  dullness  with  the  necessary 
admixture  of  volitional  and  emotional  ingredients.  We  may  set  out 
to  measure  ability  to  do  a  specified  practical  task  for  which  we 
assume  that  intelligence  is  an  indirect  partial  requisite.  This  latter 
type  of  mental  measurement  is  the  customary  one.  Our  criterion 
is  the  relative  success  of  the  candidate  in  school,  college,  salesman- 
ship, clerical  work,  or  what  not.  Any  test  procedure  which  has 
diagnostic  value  with  reference  to  a  specified  criterion  is  acceptable. 
It  is  much  more  difficult  to  measure  intelligence  as  such  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  has  ever  been  done.  For  administrative  purposes, 
we  do  not  need  to  measure  pure  intelligence.  In  fact  our  diagnoses 
are  probably  more  effective  if  we  test  other  significant  factors  in  our 
tests,  although  it  would  be  scientifically  interesting  to  be  able  to 
tease  out  the  intellectual,  volitional,  affective,  social,  heredity,  and 
experiential  elements. 

It  would  be  well  if  we  could  draw  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween service  and  research  in  mental  test  work.  These  two  pur- 
poses are  often  confused.  The  results  of  research  may  be  sum- 
marized for  direct  application  in  some  mental  test  service.  Some 
research  data  may  be  obtained  from  service  records  but  the  reverse 
is  rarely  successful.  Some  mental  testers  are  justifying  their  use 
of  a  test  in  test  service  simply  because  they  have  norms  for  it.  This 
should  never  be  done.  No  test  should  ever  be  used  for  any  kind  of 
service  unless  it  is  known  what  it  is  that  the  test  diagnoses.  This 
necessitates  a  criterion  for  every  test.  If  the  test  correlates  well 
with  a  criterion  such  as  chronological  age,  it  can  be  used  to  deter- 
mine age.  But  a  test  may  be  good  for  one  criterion  and  poor  for 
another  criterion.  We  should  never  talk  about  a  "good"  test  with- 
out telling  what  it  is  that  the  test  is  good  for — namely,  the  criterion. 
Another  relatively  common  mental  test  illusion  is  that  if  a  new  test 
has  a  high  correlation  with  the  Army  Alpha,  and  if  the  Army  Alpha 
is  good  for  some  specified  criterion,  the  new  test  is  forthwith  as- 
sumed to  be  good  for  that  criterion  too.  This  does  not  follow.  The 
only  safe  way  is  to  take  the  trouble  to  determine  the  diagnostic  value 
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of  the  new  test  without  inferring  it  through  another  test  as  an 
intermediary.' 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  rather  peculiar  that  we  measure 
children's  intelligence  in  terms  of  their  chronological  age.  I  should 
like  to  suggest  that  possibly  the  underlying  assumptions  would  be 
less  troublesome  if  we  stated  the  intelligence  of  an  eight-year  old  in 
terms  of  his  percentile  rank  with  reference  to  other  eight-year  olds, 
or  in  terms  of  the  standard  deviation  of  test  scores  for  eight-year-old 
children.  From  such  a  direct  rating  one  could  of  course  readily 
ascertain  that  chronological  age  the  mean  intelligence  test  score  of 
which  any  given  child  attains. 

What  are  the  most  crucial  next  steps  in  mental  test  research? 
Now  that  we  have  accumulated  enough  norms  and  correlation  coeffi- 
cients to  make  one  dizzy  it  is  about  time  that  we  begin  to  formulate 
some  mental  test  principles.  Our  literature  abounds  with  instruc- 
tions for  giving  particular  tests  and  with  statistical  data  of  admin- 
istrative interest.  But  we  have  so  far  no  science,  no  principles,  no 
psychology  in  the  mental  test  literature.  We  have  done  well  with 
our  empirical  cut-and-dry  methods  in  mental  test  work.  We  can 
do  better  if  we  rationalize  our  findings  in  this  field.  Unfortunately 
there  are  relatively  few  mental  testers  who  are  interested  in  deriving 
psychological  fundamentals  from  mental  tests. 

I  should  like  to  see  another  line  of  mental  test  work  opened  up, 
namely,  the  diagnosis  of  the  volitional  and  emotional  characteristics 
which  determine  our  character  traits.  Intelligence  is  only  one  of  the 
elements  in  mentality  and  it  has  been  overworked  because  of  being 
accessible  to  measurement.  We  should  investigate  the  possibility 
of  diagnosing  character  traits  by  some  new  kinds  of  mental  test, 
self-analysis  forms,  and  other  procedures.  Who  knows  but  that 
individual  differences  in  the  various  characteristics  of  our  reflexes 
may  be  diagnostic  of  character  traits?  Why  is  it  that  executives 
are  in  general  taller  and  heavier  than  other  people  with  similar 
habits  of  life?  Why  is  it  that  we  guess  right  more  often  than  wrong 
about  the  character  traits  of  a  stranger  by  merely  looking  at  his 
face?  These  questions  should  be  rationalized  as  science.  What  are 
the  possible  schemes  by  which  we  may  successfully  classify  char- 
acter traits?  What  types  of  mentality  are  produced  by  the  combina- 
tion of  intelligence  and  different  emotional  and  volitional  traits? 


^Yule :    "Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Statistics,"  p.  250. 
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By  what  physiological  and  psychological  technique  can  we  diagnose 
these  types  ?  What  are  the  mental  processes  that  distinguish  special 
ability?  Can  these  be  taught  to  others ?  These  are  worthy  problems 
for  mental  test  psychologists. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  quit  justifying  ourselves  as  psychologists 
by  simply  standardizing  mental  tests.  If  we  attack  the  individual 
diagnosis  of  character  traits  as  energetically  as  we  have  been  giving 
group  tests  the  results  will  be  of  far  reaching  psychological,  educa- 
tional and  social  significance. 


XI.     By  Herbert  Woodrow, 
University  of  Minnesota. 

1.  The  nature  and  measurement  of  intelligence.  In  attempting  ^ 
to  state  the  meaning  of  intelligence,  I  should  say  first  that  it  is  an 
acquiring-capacity.  One's  actual,  present  capacity  for  doing  any 
particular  thing  is  obviously  dependent  upon  his  training  and  learn- 
ing, or,  in  general,  upon  his  past  experience;  whereas,  in  the  mea- 
surement of  intelligence,  the  attempt  is  always  made  to  minimize 
the  effects  of  past  experience  by  utilizing  performances,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  capacity  for  which  is  presumably  favored  equally  by  the 
past  environments  of  all  the  individuals  measured.  When,  for 
example,  we  use  a  child's  present  capacity  to  count  backwards  from 
twenty  as  a  partial  index  of  his  intelligence,  the  assumption  is, 
clearly,  that  the  past  environments  of  all  children  have  been  equally 
favorable  for  the  acquisition  of  this  ability.  If  this  ability  was 
one  which  could  be  readily  taught,  and,  further,  one  which  was 
taught  some  children  but  not  taught  others,  it  would  be  valueless  as 
an  index  of  intelligence.  The  present  capacity  to  count  is  a  measure 
of  intelligence  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  index  of  the  capacity  to 
learn  to  count,  that  is,  the  capacity  to  acquire  the  capacity  to  count. 
Intelligence,  then,  is  the  capacity  to  acquire  capacity. 

Some  psychologists,  no  doubt,  would  urge  the  desirability  of  defin- 
ing intelligence  as  a  capacity  which  is  fixed  at  an  early  age  and  is 
largely  innate.  These,  while  conceding  that  intelligence  is  a  thing 
that  grows,  might  argue  that  the  capacity  to  acquire  is,  itself, 
largely  acquired.    They  might  point  out  that,  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
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for  example,  one  has  the  capacity  to  acquire  abilities  that  could  not 
possibly  be  acquired  at  the  age  of  six,  and  that  the  difference  in 
the  capacity  to  acquire  at  these  two  ages  was  largely  due  to  what 
had  been  learned  in  the  years  between  them.  I  think  this  argument 
is  sufficiently  answered,  however,  by  regarding  the  acquisitions  be- 
tween any  two  ages  as  progressive  steps  in  the  acquiring  of  an 
ability,  that  is,  as  part  of  the  learning  of  whatever  is  learned  easier 
as  a  result  of  them.  I  should,  therefore,  incline  to  the  view  that  it 
is  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  definition  of  intelligence,  but  simply 
an  established  fact,  that  intelligence,  except  for  being  a  growing 
thing,  is  fixed  partly  by  heredity  and  partly  by  environmental  fac- 
tors acting  before  the  age  of  five.  I  hold,  further,  the  view  which  I 
proposed  in  this  Journal  some  years  ago  (1917)  as  an  experimental 
conclusion,  that  the  growth  of  intelligence  is  neither  produced,  nor 
appreciably  accelerated,  by  learning. 

Now,  if  intelligence  is  to  be  defined  as  a  capacity  to  acquire  capac- 
ity, it  is  imperative  to  define  the  acquired  capacity.  I  believe  this 
capacity  may  be  correctly  described  (using  neither  purely  mental 
nor  purely  behavioristic  terms)  as  the  capacity  for  such  mental 
activity  as  is  most  effective  in  bringing  about  success,  or,  in  slightly 
different  phraseology,  as  the  capacity  for  success  in  so  far  as  success 
is  dependent  upon  mental  processes,  either  past  or  present.  By  suc- 
cess, is  here  meant,  not  success  in  any  one  line  of  endeavor,  but  a 
theoretical  success,  namely,  success  in  all  those  innumerable  per- 
formances which  may  be  regarded  as  desirable.  The  capacity  for 
such  a  theoretical  success  would  have  as  its  practical  result  success 
in  coping  with  any  situation  in  which  the  individual  might  find 
himself. 

This  conception  of  intelligence  implies  that  mind  is  an  instrument 
for  the  securing  of  desirable  ends.  It  implies  that  between  mind 
and  body  there  exists  a  relationship — a  fact  which  I  believe  no  living 
psychologist  denies — but  does  specify  the  ultimate  nature  of  the 
relationship.  Intelligence  cannot  be  defined  in  purely  mental  terms, 
because  the  capacity  for  acquiring  valuable  modes  of  mental  func- 
tioning is  itself  not  mental;  it  is  certainly,  in  part,  a  matter  of  the 
condition  of  the  brain.  Moreover,  success  can  be  attained  only  as 
the  immediate  result  of  behavior.  All  "mental  measurements,"  even 
those  concerned  with  "intensity  of  sensation,''  are  primarily  mea- 
surements or  descriptions  of  behavior  under  measured  or  described 
environmental  conditions.     On  the  other  hand,  intelligence  cannot 
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be  satisfactorily  described  in  purely  behavioristic  terms,  because  (I 
mention  only  one  reason,  one  which  is  persistently  overlooked  by 
behaviorists )  while  the  degree  to  which  behavior  is  intelligent  is 
simply  the  degree  to  which  it  attains  success,  success  has  no  real 
meaning  except  by  reference  to  some  want,  desire,  intention,  plan,  or 
purpose. 

From  the  above  point  of  view,  the  problem  of  the  relative  desira- 
bility of  different  kinds  of  testing  materials  is  essentially  the  prob- 
lem of  the  relative  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  mental  processes  in 
securing  "success  in  general."  The  existing  data  show  that  many  of 
the  "simpler"  mental  processes  are  of  value,  as  well  as  all,  or  nearly 
all,  of  the  more  complex  ones.  In  general,  however,  the  more  com- 
plex processes  are  much  the  more  valuable.  Fine  pitch  discrimina- 
tion, for  example,  while  by  no  means  useless,  is  of  far  less  value  than 
good  attention  and  correct  reasoning.  From  these  considerations, 
it  follows  that  any  accurate  measurement  of  intelligence,  whether 
by  individual  or  group  tests,  must  call  into  play  both  the  more 
complex  mental  processes  and  the  simpler  ones,  but  should  invoke 
each,  or  weight  the  measurement  of  each,  in  exact  proportion  to  its 
usefulness  in  securing  "success  in  general."  Since,  as  a  rule,  the 
more  complex  processes  are  the  more  useful,  they  should,  as  a  rule, 
be  given  the  greater  weight. 

Now  the  relative  usefulness  of  the  different  forms  of  mental  ac- 
tivity varies  with  sex,  social  status,  stage  of  civilization  and,  most 
important  of  all,  with  degree  of  intelligence  and  therefore  with  age. 
The  best  tests,  the  tests  which  go  farthest  in  determining  the  outcome 
of  the  measurement  of  intelligence,  will  differ  with  the  age  of  the 
children  measured,  and,  in  general,  will  be  tests  of  the  simpler  men- 
tal functions  in  young  or  unintelligent  children  and  tests  of  the  more 
complex  functions  in  older  or  more  intelligent  ones.  To  use  mainly 
tests  of  simple  mental  functions  at  the  early  ages,  and  mainly  tests 
of  more  complex  ones  at  the  later  ages,  is  simply  one  way,  though 
probably  the  most  convenient  one,  of  giving  greater  weight  to  the 
measurement  of  simple  mental  functions  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
scale.  However,  even  a  scale  designed  solely  for  children  of  some 
specified  early  age  will  involve  the  measurement  of  capacities  which, 
though  perhaps  all  comparatively  simple,  will  vary  to  some  degree 
in  complexity  and  in  value ;  and  even  such  a  scale  should,  therefore, 
in  accordance  with  the  general  rule  stated  above,  give  weight  to  the 
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measurements  of  different  capacities  in  exact  proportion  to  their 
usefulness. 

2.  Next  steps  in  research.  While  I  am  unable  to  outline  any 
"next  steps"  which  I  should  call  "crucial,"  there  are  numerous  de- 
sirable ones.  I  should  urge,  in  the  first  place,  the  desirability  of 
repeating  again  and  again  the  steps  already  taken.  Investigators 
who  have  worked  extensively  in  this  field  have,  after  all,  been  few; 
and  the  very  fact  that  they  have  done  so  well  entitles  them  to  suc- 
cessors who  can  devote  years  of  patient  toil  and  the  necessary 
originality  to  the  devising  of  new  methods  of  measurement;  to  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  mental  processes  involved  in  each  test,  to- 
gether with  the  study  of  individual  variations  in  the  same;  to  the 
study  of  the  relative  weight  of  different  tests  as  measurements  of  in- 
telligence; to  establishing  norms,  not  from  data  furnished  by 
untrained  people,  distorted  by  the  "personal  opinion"  and  "benefit 
of  the  doubt"  methods  of  scoring,  but  from  data  obtained  in  a 
scientifically  reliable  manner;  and,  in  short,  to  devising  tests  with 
a  better  logic  behind  them,  both  from  the  viewpoint  of  psychological 
theory  and  the  mathematical  theory  of  measurement. 

More  information  is  needed  on  every  point  connected  with  bright- 
ness, or  relative  intelligence,  in  distinction  from  absolute  intelli- 
gence. No  doubt  further  data  will  soon  be  forthcoming  on  individ- 
ual variations  in  brightness  with  chronological  age,  with  anatomical 
age,  with  disease,  with  harmones,  with  learning  and  with  various 
environmental  factors.  In  the  measurement  of  brightness,  even 
more  than  in  the  measurement  of  intelligence,  we  need  further  work 
in  the  logic  of  method.  For  studying  the  relation  of  brightness  to 
anatomical  age,  we  need,  and  we  shall  have,  a  much  more  adequate 
scale  for  the  measurement  of  anatomical  age  than  any  now  in 
existence. 


XII.     By  W.  F.  Dearborn, 
Harvard  University. 

1.  The  commonly  accepted  definition  of  intelligence  such  as  the 
capacity  to  learn  or  to  profit  by  experience  evidently  involves  a  de- 
scription of  the  nature  of  the  individual  and  his  reactions  to  the 
environment,  which,  I  believe,  can  now  be  adequately  given  in  terms 
of  the  current  "objective"  psychology.    The  older  conceptions  of  per- 
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ception,  association,  imitation,  and  reasoning  are  described  con- 
cretely in  terms  of  "unconditioned"  and  "conditioned'^  response, 
and  learning,  as  the  development  of  intelligence,  appears  as  a  con- 
tinuous process  from  the  establishment  of  the  first  conditioned  re- 
sponse to  the  "discriminating  perception"  called  reasoning. 

2.  Theoretically,  it  would  follow  that  measurement  of  the  actual 
progress  of  representative  learning  would  furnish  the  best  test  of 
intelligence.  For  practical  reasons  most  tests  now  in  common  use 
are  not  tests  of  the  capacity  to  learn,  but  are  tests  of  what  has  been 
learned.  The  assumption  is  made  that  if  one  samples  the  results 
of  learning  in  matters  where  all  the  individuals  tested  have  had  an 
equal  chance  at  learning,  he  may  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  capac- 
ity to  learn.  But,  since  it  is  diflScult  to  find  even  simple  experiences 
which  are  common  to  all  individuals  of  a  given  age  period,  actually, 
again,  one  tries  by  sampling  a  large  range  of  fairly  common  expe- 
riences to  strike  an  "average"  which,  despite  the  fact  that  a  given 
individual  may  have  missed  this  or  that  experience,  will  still  be 
representative  of  the  individuaPs  learning.  The  shortcomings  in 
the  working  out  of  these  assumptions  are  generally  recognized.  An 
extension  of  this  method  would  still  seem  desirable  and  the  develop- 
ment of  methods  of  group  testing  will  make  possible  the  more  rapid 
trying  out  and  evaluating  of  the  tests  that  are  adapted  to  group  use. 
The  best  of  these  should  be  used  to  extend  and  make  more  representa- 
tive the  individual  tests  now  in  use.  A  wider  sampling  of  expe- 
riences is  clearly  necessary  in  the  upper  age  periods.  In  addition, 
individual  tests  involving  actual  learning  rather  than  of  the  results 
of  learning  are  needed. 

3.  The  methods  of  determining  the  mental  "age"  or  status  of  an 
individual  need  revision.  The  mental  age  is  the  resultant  of  at  least 
three  factors,  native  intelligence,  physiological  maturity  and  "en- 
vironment." An  analysis  of  these  factors  may  be  secured  by  the 
repetition  of  mental  and  physiological  tests  during  a  period  of  years 
on  the  same  individuals.  Assuming  for  a  given  group  of  individuals 
a  constancy  in  the  first  and  last  factors  the  variations  in  the  second 
factor,  particularly  during  the  adolescent  period,  will  certainly  show 
some  variability  in  the  individual  intelligence  quotients. 

4.  Finally,  the  whole  question  of  the  unit  of  measurement  as- 
sumed in  mental  age  and  intelligence  quotient  needs  careful  can- 
vassing.   Pearson  has  stated,  as  a  result  of  his  study  of  the  somewhat 
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limited  material  of  Jaederholm,  that  a  year's  mental  growth  is  for 
a  number  of  years  practically  constant  and  equal  to  the  standard 
deviation  of  the  groups.  The  conclusion  has  been  drawn  from  Bober- 
tag's  study  of  the  differing  amounts  of  overlapping  in  the  7th 
and  8th  years  as  compared  with  the  11  and  12  year  olds  that  "a 
year  of  mental  age  at  the  younger  ages  means  a  bigger  change  than 
it  does  at  the  higher  ages"  (Woodrow).  Both  statements  assume  a 
normal  distribution  and  a  fixed  variability.  The  latter  assumption 
is  certainly  open  to  question.  And,  suppose  that  growth  is  com- 
parable to  the  practice  curves  of  learning,  where  a  small  gain  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  learning  seems  harder  to  make  than  a  larger 
gain  at  the  start,  is  this  more  than  saying  that  your  arbitrary  units 
of  measurement  are  changing?  Careful  use  of  the  results  of  the 
group  methods  of  testing  should  give  data  for  the  attacking  of  these 
problems. 


XIII.    By  M.  E.  Haggerty, 
University  of  Minnesota. 

1.  Intelligence  and  its  measurement.  In  responding  to  this  re- 
quest to  participate  in  the  symposium  on  intelligence  I  take  it  that 
what  is  desired  is  a  more  or  less  dogmatic  confession  of  faith  rather 
than  a  systematic  effort  to  support  by  evidence  and  argument  the 
beliefs  expressed. 

1.  In  my  thinking  the  word  intelligence  does  not  denote  a  single 
mental  process  capable  of  exact  analytic  definition.  It  is  a  practical 
concept  of  connoting  a  group  of  complex  mental  processes  tradition- 
ally defined  in  systematic  psychologies  as  sensation,  perception, 
association,  memory,  imagination,  discrimination,  judgment  and  rea- 
soning. The  nearest  equivalent  to  this  working  concept  is  James^ 
"differentia  of  reasoning'^  as  "the  ability  to  deal  with  novel  data" 
and  Dewey's  well  known  "forked-road"  theory.  This  limitation  of 
the  concept  of  intelligence  to  the  "novel-situation"  category,  so  use- 
ful for  theoretical  purposes,  however,  seems  to  me  too  thin  and  lean 
for  practical  purposes  of  controlling  behavior.  I  prefer  to  enrich 
the  concept  with  all  the  fatness  afforded  by  the  inclusion  of  the 
more  elementary  and  subsidiary  processes  instrumental  to  the 
crucial  act  of  thinking  or  reasoning.    For  the  most  part,  I  would 
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exclude  from  the  concept,  emotions,  instincts,  will-activities  and 
so  called  character  traits. 

2.  Intelligence  is  a  dynamic  concept.  It  is  descriptive  of  behavior 
and  not  of  static  component  parts  of  the  "mind."  When  one  con- 
ceives of  the  mind  as  a  "state"  or  a  "structure,"  the  word  intelli- 
gence becomes  meaningless.  The  implication  of  activity  is  essential 
in  the  concept  of  intelligence. 

3.  Intelligence  is  native  and  peculiar  to  an  individual.  In  this 
sense  it  is  an  instinct  defined  as  an  inherited  or  congenital  char- 
acteristic. It  may  be  conceived  of  as  akin  to,  if  not  dependent  on, 
or  a  phase  of,  the  native  quality  of  the  physical  organism,  the  brain 
and  nerves.  Because  of  the  original  differences  in  intelligence  or 
native  capacity  the  same  environment  affects  differently  different 
persons.  As  a  result  two  persons  subjected  to  the  same  environ- 
ment, say  the  formal  procedures  of  the  elementary  school,  emerge 
with  different  mental  content,  different  habits,  different  interests. 
These  eventuating  differences  are  the  criteria  by  which  we  may  infer 
the  quality  of  the  native  endowment  of  the  individual.  Often  these 
differences  among  individuals  are  less  important  in  themselves  than 
they  are  for  such  inferential  purposes.  Present  attainments  are 
important  in  showing  what  an  individual  can  now  do.  In  so  far  as 
such  attainments  may  be  made  the  basis  of  inference  as  to  native 
endowments  they  are  of  value  for  prognosis.  Because  of  their  supe- 
rior prognostic  value  intelligence  tests  have  a  value  which  mere 
achievement  tests  do  not  have. 

4.  Intelligence  is  not  merely  a  qualitative  concept.  It  may  be 
quantitatively  considered.  When  a  child  has  little  of  it  he  does 
poorly  in  school,  and  in  cases  of  extreme  deficiency  he  is  largely 
uneducable.  ^Vhen  a  child  has  more  intelligence  he  is  capable  of 
learning  and  individuals  gifted  with  great  intelligence  may  learn 
most  rapidly.  Similarly  in  actual  life  low  intelligence  means  simple 
occupations  and  crude  civilization.  High  intelligence  means  the 
possibility  of  efficiency  and  leadership  in  the  more  complex  problems 
of  civilized  society. 

5.  Because  intelligence  is  capable  of  quantitative  considerations 
it  is  theoretically  measurable.  Measuring  devices  with  a  consider- 
able validity  have  within  recent  yeSrs  been  made  available  in  the 
form  of  individual  and  group  scales  and  tests.  These  scales  and 
tests  vary  greatly  in  value,  but  in  increasing  numbers  they  are 
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meeting  essential  statistical  criteria  and  through  the  improvement 
of  the  technic  of  administration  and  interpretation  they  are  becom- 
ing widely  usable  and  useful. 

The  most  satisfactory  tests  so  far  devised  attempt  to  measure  in- 
telligence in  its  essential  complexity.  The  earlier  attempts  to 
analyze  the  factors  of  intelligence  into  simple  elements  such  as  sen- 
sation, perception,  memory,  attention,  etc.,  largely  resulted  in 
failure  to  secure  useful  tests.  Over-analysis  apparently  distorts  the 
essential  phenomena  to  be  measured  and  to  follow  this  path  of  experi- 
mentation is  to  court  futility.  The  practically  useful  test  must 
evaluate  the  capacities  of  an  individual  in  the  essential  complexity 
necessary  to  meet  actual  living  situations. 

6.  The  most  satisfactory  intelligence  tests  so  far  devised  very 
largely  involve  the  use  of  language.  Of  these  the  most  dependable 
are  tests  of  a  knowledge  of  vocabulary,  of  general  information,  tests 
for  facility  in  thinking  logical  relations  such  as  opposites  and 
analogies,  for  ability  in  the  solution  of  arithmetical  problems,  in 
the  completion  of  elliptical  sentences,  etc.  It  is  possible  and  prob- 
able that  such  verbal  tests  will  always  be  the  best  and  most  gener- 
ally useful  means  of  testing  the  higher  ranges  of  intelligence.  Such 
verbal  tests,  however,  have  their  limitations  in  testing  illiterate  or 
partially  illiterate  adults  and  children,  in  testing  children  in  the 
preschool  years,  and  in  testing  such  individuals  as  may  find  the  most 
adequate  expression  of  their  intelligence  through  manual  or  other 
non-verbal  activities. 

7.  An  intelligence  test  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  an  instru- 
ment for  diagnosis.  It  is  intended  to  aid  a  capable  and  intelligent 
person  to  secure  a  more  accurate  determination  of  the  intelligence  of 
a  human  being  than  he  could  secure  without  such  a  test,  to  secure  it 
in  a  shorter  time  and  in  general  to  enable  such  a  capable  and  intelli- 
gent person  to  deal  with  human  beings  in  a  more  discriminating 
fashion  than  he  otherwise  could  do.  The  score  on  an  intelligence  test, 
however,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  complete  substitute  for  personal 
judgment  and  common  sense  on  the  part  of  the  examiner.  The 
analogy  most  expressive  to  my  way  of  thinking  is  to  compare  the 
intelligence  test  in  the  hands  of  a  psychologist  or  educator  with  a 
thermometer  in  the  hands  of  sP  physician.  In  a  similar  fashion  the 
test  is  an  instrument  for  recording  symptoms.  Its  results  are  one 
aid  in  diagnosis. 
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8.  Where  education  pretends  to  be  based  on  fundamental  prin- 
ciples it  must  take  account  of  the  factor  of  intelligence.  A  measure 
of  the  intelligence  of  pupils  must,  therefore,  be  available  to  the 
teacher,  the  supervisor,  the  administrator  and  possibly  to  the  pupil 
himself.  The  extension  of  intelligence  examinations  to  the  public 
schools  under  conditions  which  properly  safeguard  the  interpreta- 
tion of  results  seems,  therefore,  a  legitimate  movement.  The  time 
will  probably  come  when  all  progressive  schools  will  record  the  intel- 
ligence score  of  a  pupil  with  the  same  care  that  it  records  his  chrono- 
logical age.    For  educational  purposes,  it  is  more  important. 

9.  Students  of  experimental  education  must  take  account  of  the 
intelligence  of  experimental  subjects  as  they  have  not  done  in  the 
past.  Most  of  the  studies  designed  to  compare  one  method  of  learn- 
ing with  another  are  deficient  in  this  respect.  In  many  cases  the 
varying  intelligence  of  the  subjects  is  a  more  determinative  factor 
in  the  results  than  is  the  method  of  learning  used.  Indifference  to 
this  factor  has  given  us  experimental  results  which  are  non-inter- 
pretable.  Most  of  the  experimental  work  in  this  field  must  be  done 
over  if  it  is  to  throw  any  real  light  on  educational  problems.  The 
freedom  with  which  certain  experimentations  have  sailed  along, 
indifferent  to  the  factor  of  intelligence,  casting  ashore  their  partial 
findings,  has  done  and  is  doing  much  harm. 

10.  When  intelligence  tests  are  used  the  results  must  be  inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  other  data  indicative  of  native  capacity.  In 
the  case  of  school  children  such  "other  data"  are  school  marks, 
teachers'  estimates,  school  progress,  etc. 

11.  Group  intelligence  examinations  of  thirty  minutes'  duration 
give  a  highly  useful  rating  of  school  pupils.  When  supported  by 
other  data  the  results  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  classification.  The 
value  of  such  a  test  will  be  increased  by  the  repetition  of  the  same 
or  a  similar  test.  Individual  examinations  should  be  employed  in 
complicated  cases. 

12.  Intelligence  is  not  the  only  factor  conducive  to  success. 
Industry,  perseverance,  loyalty,  cheerfulness  and  other  non-intelli- 
gence traits  are  important  and  ij^many  cases  determinative  of 
success.  ^ 

2.  Next  steps  in  research.  The  direction  of  experimental  progress 
in  dealing  with  intelligence  problems  seems  to  me  about  at  follows : 
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a.  The  perfection  in  technique  and  statistical  criteria  of  verbal 
tests  for  the  ranges  of  ability  where  such  verbal  tests  may  be  used. 
The  general  lines  for  work  are  clear ;  refinement  of  method  is  the  end 
sought.    Much  remains  to  be  done. 

b.  The  development  of  non-verbal  tests  for  young  children,  for 
illiterate  and  non-English  reading  children  and  adults,  and  for  the 
examination  of  those  special  aspects  of  intelligence, — if  any  such 
exist — which  are  not  properly  measured  by  verbal  tests.  To  some 
degree  this  means  refinement  of  tests  which  have  already  demon- 
strated their  usefulness.  It  probably  also  means  the  qualitative 
exploration  of  a  new  field. 

c.  The  problem  of  special  aptitudes  is  unsolved.  Some  evidence 
exists  to  show  that  skill  in  the  analogies  tests  is  prognostic  of  suc- 
cess in  the  formal  freshman  high  school  algebra.  Possibly  a  number 
of  our  so-called  general-intelligence  tests  have  such  specialized  prog- 
nostic value.  If  so,  the  fact  is  worth  experimental  demonstration. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  other  aptitudes  exist  which  none  of  our 
present  tests  detect.  Such  an  aptitude  might  be  a  predisposition  to 
learn  telegraphy.  It  is  altogether  possible  that  such  special  apti- 
tudes are  sufficiently  evident  in  childhood  and  youth  to  make  their 
study  and  measurement  of  important  educational  significance.  Cer- 
tainly their  quest  is  as  inviting  as  many  another  which  has  issued 
fortunately. 

d.  Devices  for  securing  the  judgment  of  teachers  on  the  capacities 
of  pupils  are  undeveloped.  "Rating  scales"  for  pupils,  for  teachers, 
and  for  adults  give  promise  of  great  usefulness  if  they  can  be  re- 
deemed from  their  present  chaotic  state  and  placed  on  a  scientific 
basis.  By  their  means  we  may  be  able  to  improve  our  evaluation  of 
many  non-intelligence  traits  not  now  subject  to  objective  measure- 
ment. 

e.  The  work  of  Dr.  Downey  on  the  "Will-Profile"  suggests  that 
the  objective  measurement  of  non-intelligence  traits  is  possible. 
Probably  nothing  would  better  supplement  our  intelligence  exami- 
nations than  would  the  perfection  of  an  objective  measure  of  the 
so-called  character-traits. 

f.  The  establishment  by  some  scientific  organization  enjoying 
public  confidence  of  the  esse^al  criteria  which  satisfactory  tests 
should  meet  would  go  far  to  reducing  our  discussions  to  a  common 
language.  The  current  proposal  of  the  National  Association  of  the 
Directors  of  Educational  Research  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 


THE    KELATIONSHIP    BETWEEN    EYE-PERCEPTION    AND 
VOICE-RESPONSE  IN  READING 

G.  T.  BUSWELL, 
University  of  Chicago. 

Problem. 

In  oral  reading  the  eye  always  moves  along  the  line  of  print  in 
advance  of  the  voice,  at  times  keeping  very  far  in  the  lead  and  at 
other  times  very  little  in  advance.  A  mature  reader  tends  to  main- 
tain a  comparatively  wide  average  span  between  the  eye  and  the 
voice,  which  at  times  may  amount  to  the  space  occupied  by  seven  or 
eight  words.  An  immature  reader,  however,  tends  to  keep  the  eye 
and  voice  very  close  together,  in  many  cases  not  moving  the  eye 
from  a  word  until  the  voice  has  pronounced  it.  Reading  of  this  type 
becomes  little  more  that  a  series  of  spoken  words  because  there  is  no 
opportunity  to  anticipate  the  meaning  in  large  units.  An  eye-voice 
span  of  considerable  width  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
have  an  intelligent  grasp  of  the  material  read,  and  that  he  may  read 
it  with  good  expression.  If  words  are  encountered  which  are  spelled 
alike  but  pronounced  differently,  such  as  "read"  (present  tense)  and 
"read"  (past  tense),  the  correct  pronunciation  and  meaning  cannot 
be  determined  in  many  cases  until  the  eye  has  observed  the  context 
by  looking  ahead.  The  need  for  a  wide  eye-voice  span  is  also  empha- 
sized when  marks  of  punctuation  are  encountered.  The  failure  of 
immature  readers  to  respond  to  a  question  mark  by  a  rising  inflec 
tion  of  the  voice  is  clear  evidence  that  a  narrow  eye-voice  span  has 
kept  them  unaware  of  its  presence  until  it  is  too  late  to  modify  their 
expression. 

In  order  to  determine  more  fully  and  accurately  the  nature  of  the 
eye-voice  span  an  investigation  was  organized  to  cover  a  series  of 
problems  which  were  involved.  This  article  presents  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  experiments,  a  complete  report  of  which  has  been  made 
in  a  separate  monograph.^ 

The  experiments  were  grouped  into  three  main  divisions.  In  the 
first  (a)  an  analysis  was  made  of  the  eye-voice  span  showing  the 
differences  in  the  width  of  the  span  in  the  different  grades  and  in  the 
high  school,  and  (b)  the  variations  in  the  width  of  the  span  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  sentence.    In  both  (a)  and  (b)  the  results  were 

^Buswell,  G.  T.  An  Experimental  Study  o^^e  Eye-Voice  Span  in  Reading.  "Supple- 
mentary Educational  Monographs,"  No.  17.  Chicago :  The  University  of  Chicago,  1920. 
Pp.  xi-f  105. 
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grouped  to  show  separately  the  characteristics  of  pupils  with  mature 
and  immature  reading  habits.  Following  this,  (c)  a  comparison 
was  made  to  show  the  relationship  of  the  width  of  the  eye-voice  span 
to  rate  of  reading,  number  of  fixations  per  line,  and  regressive 
movements. 

In  the  second  division  (a)  a  very  detailed  analysis  of  the  eye- 
voice  relationship  was  made,  showing  the  exact  position  of  the  eye 
and  voice  at  each  fixation  pause,  and  exhibiting  the  variations  in 
the  width  of  the  eye-voice  span  in  the  reading  of  different  parts  of  a 
passage  by  the  same  individual.  These  results  were  used  (b)  in  an 
attempt  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  occasional  very  long  fixation 
pauses  which  appear  in  reading  records. 

The  third  division  of  the  investigation  made  use  of  a  test  device, 
consisting  of  a  paragraph  containing  words  spelled  alike  but  pro- 
nounced differently,  by  which  the  eye-voice  span  in  oral  reading  was 
studied  in  relation  to  the  recognition  of  meaning  in  silent  reading. 

Method. 

The  apparatus  and  general  method  of  the  investigation  were  the 
same  as  used  in  a  number  of  researches  in  the  Chicago  laboratory, 
and  have  been  described  in  detail  in  a  monograph  by  C.  T.  Gray.* 
Briefly  stated,  the  method  consisted  of  photographing  a  beam  of 
light  generated  by  an  arc  lamp,  reflected  first  to  the  cornea  of  the 
eye  from  silvered  glass  mirrors,  and  then  from  the  cornea  through 
a  lens  to  a  moving  film.  The  pencil  of  light  changes  its  direction 
with  each  movement  of  the  eye.  As  the  subject  reads  a  photograph 
is  made  on  the  moving  film  in  the  form  of  a  sharply  focused  line 
The  shifts  in  this  line  record  the  movements  of  the  eye.  An  elec- 
trically driven  tuning  fork,  with  a  vibration  rate  of  fifty  per  second, 
is  mounted  in  the  path  of  the  beam  of  light  in  such  a  way  that  the 
light  is  intercepted  at  each  vibration.  These  vibrations  produce  on 
the  film  a  line  of  dots  rather  than  a  solid  line,  each  dot  representing 
a  time  of  exactly  one-fiftieth  of  a  second.  Since  the  film  is  moving 
continuously  in  the  vertical  plane,  the  record  shows  a  vertical  line 
of  dots  while  the  eye  is  fixated  in  a  single  position,  and  a  short 
horizontal  line  when  the  eye  is  in  motion  in  a  horizontal  or  oblique 


2Gray,  C.  T.  Types  o/  Reading  Abi^tt^aa  Exhibited  Through  Tests  and  Laboratory 
Exveriments.  "Supplementary  Educai^BIl  Monographs,"  Vol.  I,  No.  5.  Chicago  :  The 
University  of  Chicago,  1917.    Pp.  83-90.^^ 
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direction.  By  means  of  such  a  record  the  exact  location  of  each  fixa 
tion  can  be  determined.  In  order  to  get  a  record  of  the  voice  the  pho- 
tograph was  supplemented  by  a  dictphone  record  of  the  oral  reading, 
taken  for  each  subject  at  the  time  the  photograph  was  made.  By 
means  of  an  electrical  device  the  dictaphone  and  film  records  were 
synchronized,  showing  the  relative  position  of  the  eye  and  voice  at 
different  places  in  the  reading. 

Photographs  taken  of  the  readings  of  54  subjects  selected  as 
follows.  Two  good  and  two  poor  readers  were  selected  from  each  of 
the  elementary  grades  above  the  first,  on  the  basis  of  scores  made 
in  W.  S.  Gray's  Oral  Reading  Paragraphs.  Three  good  and  three 
poor  readers  were  selected  through  the  co-operation  of  the  English 
department  from  each  of  the  four  high  school  classes.  Six  adult 
college  students  were  selected  at  random  and  ranked  into  two 
groups,  one  better  in  reading  than  the  other.  The  entire  group  of 
subjects,  therefore,  included  twenty-four  from  the  elementary  school, 
twenty-four  from  the  high  school,  and  six  college  students,  each 
grouping  being  made  up  of  equal  numbers  of  good  and  poor  readers. 
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PLATE  I. 

First  two  lines  show  reading  record  of  a  good  reader  from  the  fourth  grade. 
Third   line   shows   reading   record   of   a   poor   reader   from    the    second   grade. 

Plate  I  shows  sections  from  two  typical  records  which  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  method.  The  short  vertical  lines  crossing  the  linos 
of  print  indicate  the  positions  of  eye-fixations.  The  serial  numbers 
above  the  verticals  indicate  the  order  of  the  pauses ;  the  numbers  at 
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the  lower  end  of  the  vertical  lines  give  the  duration  of  the  fixation 
in  fiftieths  of  a  second.  The  brackets  of  broken  lines  indicate  the 
relative  positions  of  the  eye  and  voice.  For  example,  in  the  first 
line  when  the  voice  was  pronouncing  the  word  "kitten"  the  eye  was 
fixated  just  after  the  word  "the."  The  letters  "V"  and  "E"  show 
the  corresponding  positions  of  the  voice  and  eye  respectively,  the 
width  of  the  eye-voice  span  at  this  position  being  17  letter-spaces. 
The  third  line  of  Plate  I  shows  the  record  of  a  second  grade  reader 
with  very  immature  reading  habits.  The  eye-voice  span  for  this 
subject  is  very  narrow. 

Analysis  of  Eye-Voice  Relationship. 

The  first  division  of  the  investigation  made  an  analysis  of  the  eye- 
voice  relationship  and  a  comparison  of  the  eye-voice  span  with  other 
factors  of  the  reading  process.  The  results  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

1.  A  positive  correlation  was  shown  between  a  wide  eye-voice 
span  and  mature  reading  habits.  The  average  span  for  the  good 
readers  is  greater  than  that  for  the  poor  readers  in  every  school 
grade.  The  average  width  of  the  span  for  the  good  readers  in  the 
elementary  grades  is  greater  than  that  of  the  poor  readers  by  58  per 
cent;  for  the  subjects  from  the  high  school  it  is  greater  by  36  per 
cent.  T 

2.  Width  of  eye-voice  span  has  a  positive  correlation  with  rate 
of  reading,  as  shown  in  Table  I  which  follows. 

TABLE  I. 
Relation  of  Eye- Voice  Span  Reading  to  Rate — All  Subjects. 

Number  of  Rate  of  Words              Average  Eye- Voice 

Subjects.  per  Second.  Span. 

1 0-0.9  3.4' 

2 1-1.9  5.7' 

10 2-2.9  11.3 

29 3-3.9  12.7 

12 4-4.9  16.5 

3.  A  negative  correlation  is  shown  between  width  of  eye-voice 
span  and  number  of  fixations  per  line.  As  the  span  increases  in 
width  the  number  of  fixations  per  line  decreases. 

The  three  results  above  mentioned  merely  confirm  what  one  would 
naturally  expect  to  find  true. 
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4.  The  development  of  the  eye-voice  span  does  not  show  a  con- 
sistent increase  from  grade  to  grade,  but  is  very  irregular.  On  the 
whole  there  is  a  development  in  width  of  span  throughout  the  grades, 
the  high  school  average  being  greater  than  that  for  the  elementary 
grades,  and  the  adult  average  greater  than  that  for  the  high  school. 
However,  some  good  readers  from  the  elementary  grades  have  a 
greater  span  than  many  of  the  high  school  subjects.  The  results 
show  that  some  readers  develop  an  eye-voice  span  by  the  end  of  the 
fifth  grade  which  is  greater  than  the  average  span  for  all  the  good 
readers  from  the  high  school. 

5.  Little  correlation  was  found  between  width  of  eye-voice  span 
and  position  in  the  line.  However,  when  studied  in  relation  to  posi- 
tion in  the  sentence  a  marked  correlation  was  discovered.  Table  TI 
shows  the  average  eye-voice  span,  in  number  of  letter  spaces,  for 
positions  at  the  beginning,  within,  and  at  the  end  of  sentences. 

TABLE  II. 

AvEBAGE  Eye- Voice  Span  at  the  Beginning,  Within,  and  at  the  End  of 
Sentence — All  Subjects. 

Beginning  Within  End 

Subjects.                       of  Sentence.  Sentence.            of  Sentence. 

Elementary  subjects: 

Good  readers 16.1  14.8  8.4 

Poor   readers 8.6  9.5  7.9 

Good  and  poor. 12.3  12.1  8.1 

High-school  subjects: 

Good  readers 16.6  16.2  13.3 

Poor  headers 12.9  11.0  10.5 

Good  and  poor 14.7  13.6  11.9 

Adult  subjects:         • 

Good    readers 23.5  18.6  14.0 

Poor  readers 17.7  10.8  11.3 

Good  and  poor 20.6  14.7  12.6 

All  subjects: 

Good   readers 18.7  16.5  11.9 

Poor   readers 13.1  10.4  9.9 

Good  and  poor 15.9  13.4  10.9 

An  examination  of  these  data  reveal  two  conspicuous  facts :  first, 
that  the  width  of  the  eye-voice  span  is  different  at  various  positions 
in  a  sentence,  and  second,  that  the  good  and  poor  readers  do  not 
exhibit  these  differences  in  the  same  fashion.  The  eye-voice  span  is 
found  to  be  relatively  wide  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  and  rela- 
tively narrow  at  the  end. 

The  fact  that  the  eye-voice  span  varies  with  the  position  in  th'? 
sentence  is  of  considerable  significance.     If  the  span  varied  only 
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with  the  position  in  the  line,  the  determining  factors  would  be  only 
mechanical,  and  would  be  determined  by  the  printed  form  of  the 
selection.  The  control  of  the  span  in  that  case  would  be  a  matter 
of  the  mechanics  of  book  construction,  and  would  be  independent  of 
any  teaching  factor.  But  if  the  span  varies  with  the  position  in  the 
sentence,  it  is  evident  that  the  content  of  the  meaning  is  recognized, 
and  that  the  eye-voice  span  is  determined  by  thought  units  rather 
than  by  printed  line  units. 

For  all  three  classes  of  subjects  there  is  agreement  among  the 
readers  in  that  a  wide  eye-voice  span  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence.  The  situation  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  is  different 
from  that  of  any  other  position.  After  one  has  started  to  read,  the 
meaning  of  the  thought  covered  will  carry  him  along  to  some  extent, 
and  will  enable  him  to  anticipate  what  is  coming.  At  the  beginning 
of  a  sentence  there  is  no  sequence  of  words  to  give  one  the  cue  to  the 
content  of  the  new  thought.  The  only  way  to  get  this  is  to  look  ahead 
until  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  partially  recognized,  and  the 
kind  of  vocal  expression  needed  is  made  clear.  The  good  readers 
recognize  this  need  for  a  wider  span  at  the  outset  and  inhibit  the 
voice  reaction  until  the  eye  has  gained  a  considerable  lead.  The  poor 
readers  in  the  grades  above  the  elementary  school  have  also  learned 
this,  but  evidently  those  in  the  elementary  school  are  not  mature 
enough  in  reading  to  recognize  any  special  difficulty  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  sentence.  Instead  of  making  a  relatively  longer  span,  they 
react  to  the  situation  by  a  relatively  shorter  one.  They  begin  to  read 
as  soon  as  they  see  the  sentence,  and  have  not  learned  to  inhibit  their 
reading  until  the  eye  has  taken  in  a  larger  unit  of  meaning.  Thi?? 
difficulty  could  be  easily  corrected  by  a  little  training  in  class  which 
would  teach  the  pupils  to  wait  before  starting  to  read  until  they  get 
a  larger  unit  of  thought. 

The  evidence  of  all  subjects  agrees  that  there  is  a  shorter  span  at 
the  end  of  a  sentence.  The  good  readers  have  a  relatively  shortei' 
span  than  the  poor  readers.  The  explanation  of  this  shorter  span 
goes  back  again  to  the  fact  that  the  sentence  is  the  large  unit  of 
meaning.  When  the  eye  reaches  the  end  of  this  unit  it  modifies  itKS 
movements  according  to  the  meaning  recognized  and  the  voice  catche.-*. 
up  before  beginning  the  new  thought.  In  order  that  the  voice  shall 
express  the  thought  clearly,  a  pause  is  necessary  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence.    This  pause  gives  the  eye  ample  opportunity  for  a  large 
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eye-voice  span  before  it  is  time  to  commence  the  next  sentence.  A 
poor  reader  pays  less  attention  to  the  sentence  as  a  unit  of  meaning. 
This  is  especially  true  of  younger  children  who  are  very  immature 
readers.  For  them  the  whole  process  is  a  more  or  less  monotonous 
repetition  of  words  as  they  are  encountered.  The  eye  moves  along 
at  a  regular  rate  and  the  voice  follows.  The  end  of  a  sentence 
creates  no  special  disturbance,  for  it  is  passed  over  with  little  atten- 
tion. Consequently  there  is  little  change  in  the  eye-voice  span.  The 
data  for  the  poor  readers  from  the  elementary  school  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  some  such  situation  exists.  There  is  little  variation 
in  the  width  of  the  span  for  any  position  in  the  sentence.  If  the 
variation  in  the  eye-voice  span  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a 
sentence  makes  possible  a  greater  emphasis  on  meaning,  the  lack  of 
such  a  variation  may  account  for  the  fact  that  the  subjects  showing 
such  lack  are  classed  as  poor  readers. 

Continuous  Relationship  of  Eye  and  Voice. 

A  comparison  of  the  width  of  the  eye-voice  span  as  measured  at 
different  positions  in  a  paragraph  showed  a  considerable  variation 
from  point  to  point  in  a  selection  read  by  a  single  subject.  In  order 
to  get  more  complete  data  on  the  continuous  relationships  of  the 
eye  and  voice,  a  very  detailed  analysis  was  made  of  the  records  of  a 
number  of  subjects  showing  the  exact  relationship  of  the  eye  and 
voice  at  each  word  in  the  selection.  Plate  II  gives  a  section  of  a 
typical  record  treated  by  this  kind  of  analysis.  The  selection  has 
been  duplicated  in  parallel  lines  in  order  to  show  the  eye-voice  rela 
tionship  more  clearly.  The  upper  line  of  the  pairs  may  be  called  the 
eye  line,  and  shows  the  position  and  duration  of  eye-fixations  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  previous  plate.  The  lower  line  of  the  pairs 
may  be  called  the  voice  line.  The  diagonal  lines  connect  the  posi 
tions  of  the  eye  and  voice  for  every  fixation. 

In  the  record  shown  in  Plate  II,  the  positions  of  the  eye  and  voice 
were  synchronized  first  as  the  voice  was  pronouncing  the  word  "two" 
in  line  1.  As  the  voice  began  to  pronounce  "two"  the  eye  was  fixated 
on  the  last  letter  of  the  word  "were,"  which  is  the  fifth  fixation  in 
the  line.  These  two  points  may  therefore  be  taken  as  a  base  of  meas- 
urment  for  the  determination  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  eye 
and  voice  at  succeeding  words  and  fixations.  It  will  be  observed  by 
reference  to  the  plate  that  34  (20-4-14:)  fiftieths  of  a  second  elapsed 
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PLATE  II. 

Showing  continuous  eye-voice  relationship  of  a  good  reader  from  the  high  school. 

during  fixations  5  and  6.  The  time  on  a  stop-watch  showed  that  at 
a  point  34  fiftieths  of  a  second  after  beginning  to  pronounce  "two," 
the  voice  had  not  begun  to  pronounce  the  next  word,  indicating  that 
fixations  5  and  6  were  both  made  during  the  time  used  by  the  voice 
in  reading  the  word  "two."  From  fixation  5  to  the  end  of  fixation 
7  a  time  of  57  (20  +  14  +  23)  fiftieths  of  a  second  elapsed.  The  rec- 
ord from  the  stop-watch  and  the  dictaphone  showed  that  during  the 
interval  from  34  fiftieths  of  a  second  to  57  fiftieths,  the  voice  had 
pronounced  the  words  "men"  and  "were."    By  a  continuation  of  this 
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form  of  analysis  the  relative  positions  of  the  eye  and  voice  were 
located  for  every  word  and  every  fixation. 

Two  characteristics  of  reading  are  apparent  from  this  type  of 
analysis.  The  first  is  the  elastic  ^nature  of  the  eye-voice  relation- 
ship. The  width  of  the  span  is  evidently  varied  according  to  the 
demands  of  the  content  of  the  material.  When  the  difficult  words  in 
the  last  two  lines  are  encountered  there  is  a  very  marked  modifica 
tion  of  the  eye-voice  span. 

A  second  type  of  result,  which  was  indirectly  found,  is  an  apparent 
relationship  between  the  length  of  fixation  pauses  and  difficulties 
in  reading.  The  average  duration  of  a  fixation  pause  for  the  subject 
shown  in  Plate  II  is  12  fiftieths  of  a  second.  If  the  three  difficult 
words  are  again  observed  it  will  be  seen  that  most  of  the  fixations 
upon  these  words  are  much  longer  than  the  average.  This  suggested 
that  an  explanation  of  the  occurence  of  long  fixations  might  be  found 
in  the  content  of  the  reading  selection. 

In  order  to  test  this  possibility  a  study  was  made  of  all  fixations 
which  were  longer  than  20  fiftieths  of  a  second  in  the  records  of  nine 
teen  subjects.  The  readings  of  these  nineteen  subjects  showed  a 
total  of  259  fixations  which  were  over  20  fiftieths  of  a  second  in 
length.  The  selection  which  these  subjects  read  contained  ninety 
words.  If  the  long  fixations  simply  occurred  at  random  there  should 
be  an  average  of  2.9  for  each  word  in  the  paragraph.  The  point  of 
interest  is  that  the  long  fixations  are  not  distributed  in  a  random 
fashion  with  2.9  falling  on  each  word,  but  that  they  occur  much  more 
frequently  on  certain  words  than  on  others.  The  greatest  number  of 
long  fixations  fall  upon  the  words  "hyperaesthesia,'^  "hypnagogic," 
and  "hallucinations,"  these  words  receiving  31,  22,  and  16  fixations 
respectively. 

The  interpretation  of  such  results  must  be  related  to  the  develop- 
ment of  reading  habits.  The  records  of  the  elementary  subjects, 
whose  reading  habits  are  still  immature,  show  that  long  fixations 
are  frequent  and  occur  all  through  the  selection.  Evidently  long 
fixations  are  characteristic  of  immature  types  of  reading.  The  high 
school  and  adult  subjects  represent  more  mature  readers.  In  general 
they  have  outgrown  the  long  fixation  habits.  However,  when  words 
of  special  difficulty  or  difficult  phrases  are  encountered  they  return 
immediately  to  the  primitive  type  of  habits  characteristic  of  thv3 
immature  reader. 
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The  Eye-Voice  Span  and  the  Recognition  of  Meaning. 

The  significant  factor  about  a  wide  eye- voice  span  is  that  it  pro 
vides  a  wide  unit  for  the  interpretation  of  meaning  before  the  voice 
reaction  takes  place.  In  order  to  test  this  factor  a  paragraph  was 
constructed  containing  a  number  of  words  which  are  spelled  alike 
but  may  be  pronounced  differently.  The  section  used  is  shown 
below,  with  the  test  words  italicized. 

Tlie  boys'  arrows  were  nearly  gone  so  they  sat 
down  on  the  grass  and  stopped  hunting.  Over 
at  the  edge  of  the  woods  they  saw  Henry  mak- 
ing a  l}Oiv  to  a  little  girl  who  was  coming  down 
the  road.  She  had  tears  in  her  dress  and  also 
tears  in  her  eyes.  She  gave  Henry  a  note  which 
he  brought  over  to  the  group  of  young  hunters. 
Read  to  the  boys  it  caused  great  excitement. 
After  a  minute  but  rapid  examination  of  their 
weapons  they  ran  down  the  valley.  Does  were 
standing  at  the  edge  of  the  lake  making  .an 
excellent  target. 

The  paragraph  is  so  constructed  that  the  meaning  of  the  test  words 
is  not  evident  until  the  next  few  words  in  the  sentence  are  read. 
For  example,  in  line  three,  the  word  "tears"  is  ambiguous  until  the 
word  "dress"  is  reached.  The  hypothesis  in  regard  to  the  eye-voice 
span  is  that  no  error  will  be  made  in  the  reading  if  the  span  is  wide 
enough  to  enable  the  reader  to  take  in  the  word  "dress"  before  pro- 
nouncing the  word  "tears."  If  the  span  is  not  wide  enough  to  do  this 
there  is  a  strong  probability  of  error.  By  varying  the  distance  be- 
tween the  test  words  and  the  part  of  the  sentence  which  qualifies  it, 
a  rough  measure  of  the  width  of  the  eye-voice  span  can  be  secured. 
If  this  hypothesis  is  correct,  subjects  having  a  wide  eye-voice  span 
should  make  fewer  errors  than  those  whose  span  is  narrower.  The 
trial  of  the  paragraph  with  a  group  of  subjects  showed  the  hypothesis 
to  be  correct. 

Photographs  of  the  oral  reading  of  the  test  paragraph  brought 
out  two  facts  clearly.  The  first  is  that  difficulties  in  the  recognition 
of  meaning  are  reflected  in  the  eye  movements  by  characteristic 
types  of  confusion.  This  was  demonstrated  by  a  comparison  of  the 
dictaphone  and  photographic  records.  The  second  fact  is  that  sub- 
jects having  a  wide  eye-voice  span  have  less  difficulty  with  such 
material  than  subjects  with  a  narrow  span. 
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Photographs  were  also  taken  of  the  silent  reading  of  the  test  para- 
graph. The  same  characteristic  eye-confusions  occur  at  some  of  the 
test  words  as  occurred  in  the  oral  records.  Evidently  there  is  in 
silent  reading  an  eye-recognition  span  which  is  similar  to  the  eye- 
voice  span  in  oral  reading.  Comparisons  of  oral  and  silent  records 
show  that  whenever  difficulties  with  the  test  words  are  experienced, 
the  same  types  of  confused  eye  movements  occur.  Since  subjects 
with  a  wide  eye-voice  span  have  fewer  difficulties  with  the  oral 
reading  of  such  material  than  subjects  with  a  narrower  span,  it 
suggests  that  training  for  a  wide  eye-voice  span  would  carry  over 
into  silent  reading  habits. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  when  difficulties  are  encountered  in 
oral  reading  the  eye-voice  span  is  immediately  reduced  to  a  primitive 
form.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  silent  reading.  Silent  reading 
records  showed  that  when  the  difficult  words  in  the  test  paragraph 
were  encountered,  the  eye  returned  to  the  word  causing  the  difficulty 
just  as  it  returned  to  the  position  of  the  voice  in  oral  reading.  If 
the  difficulty  in  getting  the  meaning  in  silent  reading  is  sufficiently 
great,  there  is  a  reversion  not  only  to  the  habit  of  bringing  the  eye 
back  to  the  location  of  the  recognition  of  meaning,  but  also  to  the 
most  primitive  habit  of  silently  pronouncing  the  words.  This  rein- 
states the  most  primitive  form  of  reading  where  the  eye,  the  voice, 
and  the  meaning  proceed  together. 

The  development  of  the  reading  process  may  be  traced  through 
three  stages.  First,  the  most  primitive  or  immature  stage  of  oral 
reading  where  the  eye,  the  voice,  and  the  meaning  are  all  focused 
at  the  same  point.  Such  a  stage  is  illustrated  by  the  reading  of  one 
of  the  second  grade  subjects  where  the  average  eye-voice  span  was 
less  than  the  width  of  the  average  word  in  the  selection.  Second,  a 
more  mature  stage  of  oral  reading  where  there  is  a  considerable  span 
between  the  eye  and  the  voice,  with  the  center  of  attention  near  the 
eye,  the  voice  reaction  occurring  in  a  semi-automatic  fashion.  Third, 
the  stage  of  silent  reading  where  the  reader  is  entirely  relieved  of 
any  attention  to  the  voice  and  where  the  entire  attention  can  be 
given  to  the  eye  and  the  meaning,  making  possible  the  development 
of  a  much  higher  degree  of  proficiency. 


PROPHECY  OF  LEARNING  PROGRESS  BY  BETA 

GARRY  C.  MYERS, 
Cleveland  School  of  Education,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Public  Schools. 

During  April  of  1920  men  of  the  First  Recruit  Educational  Cen- 
ter, Camp  Upton,  N.  Y.,  consisting  of  about  1400  illiterate  soldiers, 
were  given  Beta.  Then  these  men  were  reclassified  within  each 
grade  upon  the  basis  of  the  Beta  ratings.  Because  of  a  quarantine 
in  one  company  and  considerable  illness  in  a  few  other  companies  a 
few  hundred  men  were  not  tested,  which  meant  that  the  classifica- 
tion was  not  complete.  However,  after  that  time  all  men  entering 
the  Center  were  tested  and  placed  into  classes  on  the  basis  of  their 
relative  intelligence  rating. 

For  the  purpose  of  administration  in  that  school  the  course  was 
divided  into  six  grades — not  six  traditional  grades,  but  six  grades 
for  that  school.  The  work  covered  by  each  grade  as  well  as  the  re- 
quirements for  promotion  were  highly  standardized.  Promotions 
took  place  every  two  weeks  which  was  the  minimal  interval  for 
completing  the  work  of  each  grade.  Because  of  its  method  of  promo- 
tion this  school  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  to  study  to  what 
defree  Beta  ratings  prophesy  learning  progress. 

On  the  basis  of  all  available  records  of  men  in  the  school  June  28, 
1920,  a  study  was  made  of  the  time  which  had  been  spent  in  school 
by  the  men  as  they  were  found  at  that  time  in  the  respective  sections 
of  the  several  grades.  For  example,  X  with  a  Beta  rating  of  55 
then  in  grade  two,  section  A,  had  been  in  school  a  total  of  31  days 
(including  Saturday  and  Sunday).  The  problem  was  to  find  out  if 
the  low  Beta  men  progress  as  rapidly  as  the  high  Beta  men.  Of 
course  it  were  more  accurate  if  the  exact  time  for  completing  each 
grade  were  recorded  for  each  man  and  if  actual  school  days  exclusive 
of  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  holidays,  guard  days,  recruiting-duty 
days  and  sick  days  were  first  excluded. 

Here  is  what  was  found: 
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Median  number  of  days  which  men  of  each  section  of  each  grade  had  spent  in  school 

up  to  June  28,  1920. 

(988  men  pretty  evenly  distributed  by  sections  and  grades.) 


Highest 

2nd  Highest 

3rd  Highest 

4th  Highest 

Beta  or 

Beta  or 

Beta  or 

Beta  or 

Section  A. 

Section  B. 

Section  C. 

Section  D. 

Grade. 

Med.  Days. 

Med.  Days. 

Med.  Days. 

Med.  Days. 

1 

26 

31 

37 

68 

2 

37 

48 

92 

110 

3 

58 

110 

139 

4 

110 

139 

129 

5 

120 

137 

159 

6 

137 

155 

The  median  time  in  school  by  those  who  had  completed  the  six 
grades  at  the  Recruit  Educational  Center  in  May  and  June  includ- 
ing holidays,  quarantines,  etc.,  was  173  days. 

From  the  table  one  reads,  for  example:  "On  June  28,  1920,  the 
median  time  which  had  been  spent  in  school  by  Section  A  (section 
making  the  highest  Beta  rating)  was  26  days  as  against  68  days  for 
the  lowest  Beta  section;  the  median  time  which  had  been  spent  by 
the  highest  Beta  section  of  grade  2  was  37  days  as  against  110  days 
for  the  lowest  Beta  section.  That  the  median  time  for  the  second 
highest  Beta  section  of  grade  4  should  be  higher  than  for  the  lowest 
Beta  section  of  that  grade  is  probably  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
teacher  of  this  section  did  not  conform  to  the  standards  set  for  his 
section.  Instead  he  introduced  considerable  experimental  subject 
matter. 

Although  these  figures  clearly  show  that  those  ratings  highest  in 
Beta  tend  to  progress  much  faster  than  those  rating  lowest  in  Beta, 
yet  the  figures  do  not  tell  this  story  well  enough.  In  the  first  place, 
since  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  men  were  of  foreign  language, 
many  of  whom  did  not  even  understand  English  well  on  entering 
school,  some  of  these  men  relatively  bright  did  not  reveal  by  their 
Beta  ratings  their  native  capacity  to  learn  to  the  same  relative  de- 
gree that  the  English  speaking  illiterate  did — for  even  Beta  handi- 
capped the  non-English  men.  This  means  that  some  men  were 
classed  in  a  relatively  too  low  section.  Likewise  the  non-English 
of  the  highest  Beta  section,  because  of  English  difficulties,  made 
relatively  slow  progress  in  the  first  few  grades  regardless  of  their 
capacity.  Moreover,  the  non-school  days,  sick  days,  quarantines, 
guard  days,  etc.,  which  were  constant  for  all  sections  of  a  grade. 
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added  too  many  days  to  the  high  grade  Beta  sections  in  comparison 
with  the  low  grade  Beta  sections.  If,  for  example,  an  average  of 
10  days  were  deducted  by  these  demands  from  the  actual  time  in 
school  for  each  section  of  a  grade,  the  ratio  of  the  time  in  school  by 
the  highest  to  that  of  the  lowest  would  greatly  be  increased.  Fur- 
thermore, the  men  selected  from  time  to  time  for  several  weeks  re- 
cruiting service  naturally  drew  from  the  higher  Beta-sections,  adding 
thereby  an  undue  proportion  to  the  time-in-school-records,  since  there 
Avere  not  sufficient  data  available  to  make  the  proper  deduction  for 
this  time.  Finally,  it  should  be  added  that  68  days  for  D  Section 
of  grade  one  would  have  increased  materially  if  the  study  had  been 
made  a  few  months  later  unless  a  large  number  had  been  eliminated, 
for  67  cases  of  this  group  on  June  28,  1920,  had  been  in  school  a 
median  of  165  days.  The  Stanford  Binet  ratings  of  these  67  cases 
were  as  follows : 

Mental  age 
in  years.  No.  cases. 

5—5.9  5 

6—6.9  15 

7—7.9  24 

8—8.9  19 

9—9.9  4 

Likewise  23  men  of  the  lowest  Beta  section  of  the  second  grade  had 
been  in  school  a  median  of  217  days.    Their  mental  age  ratings  were : 

Mental  age 

in  years.  No.  cases. 
7—7.9  6 

8—8.9  11 

9—9.9  6 

Of  19  men  who  had  been  dropped  from  school  as  "hopeless"  during 
May  and  June  the  median  time  in  school  was  190  days  with  the 
following  distribution : 

Mental  age 
in  years.  No.  cases. 

5—5.9  1 

6—6.9  6 

7—7.9  7 

8—8.9  3 

9—9.9  2 

These  data  seem  to  justify  the  action  of  the  War  Department  in 
extending  the  Upton  intelligence  classification  plan  to  all  the  Army's 
Americanization  schools. 
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This  plan,  whose  details  are  now  pretty  closely  adhered  to  in  all 
Uie  Recruit  Educational  Centers,  and  which  after  its  evolution  at 
Camp  Upton,  the  writer,*  under  orders,  submitted  to  the  War  De- 
partment, provides  that  all  men  of  a  given  Recruit  Educational 
Center  be  examined  by  Beta  and  classified  within  each  grade  on  the 
basis  of  their  relative  ratings,  and  that  all  men  thereafter  be 
examined  only  on  entering  the  Center.  It  provides  that  the  rating 
limits  for  each  section  be  so  adjusted  that,  although  the  men  in  the 
better  section  shall  always  be  relatively  higher  in  Beta  rating  than 
the  men  of  the  next  lower  section,  it  shall  keep  the  size  of  the  sec- 
tions practically  equal. 

No  repetition  of  Beta  is  made;  but  in  promotion,  all  men  of  a 
given  grade  are  advanced  to  the  appropriate  grade  regardless  of 
section.  Then  the  names  of  those  remaining  in  a  given  section  to- 
gether with  those  promoted  to  that  section  are  pooled  and  ranked  on 
the  basis  of  the  original  Beta  ratings.  The  number  desired  for  the 
best  section  is  then  counted  off  from  the  highest  of  the  group,  those 
for  the  next  section,  next,  and  so  on  for  the  entire  grade.  The 
clinician  and  military  psychiatrist,  of  course,  takes  care  of  the 
individual  "variables." 


*Then  Director  of  Education,  First  Recruit  Educational  Center,  Camp  Upton,  N.  Y. 


DEPARTMENT    FOR    DISCUSSION 
OF    RESEARCH    PROBLEMS 

[olf^^lo]  Conducted  by  LAURA  ZIRBES  [ol[^3][ol 


This  department  has  a  two-fold  function.  It  aims  to  serve  research 
workers  as  well  as  educators,  whose  work  brings  them  in  close  contact  with 
children  in  the  schools.  It  hopes  to  accomplish  this  service  by  suggesting 
research   studies,  which  will  meet  well-defined   school  needs. 

In  order  that  this  service  may  be  real  and  effective,  the  co-operation  of 
research  workers  and  school  people  is  desired.  Correspondence  with  reference 
to  the  following  questions  will  be  considered  in  selecting  topics  for  future 
discussions. 

a.  Which  of  the  studies  proposed  would  help  you  to  solve  a  practical 
problem  ? 

b.  What   topics  might  well  be  added   to  this   list?      Repliesi  may   be 
addressed  to :     Miss  Laura  Zirbes,  646  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


AN    ADDITIONAL   CRITERION   FOR    THE    SELECTION   OF 
THE   ELEMENTS   OF   MENTAL   TESTS 

J.  CROSBY  CHAPMAN, 

Yale  University. 

The  two  criteria  which  have  been  chiefly  used  for  investigating 
the  effectiveness  of  a  particular  element  of  a  mental  test  have  been 

1.  The  increase  in  achievement  from  age  group  to  age  group; 

2.  The  variations  within  each  age  group  (coherence). 

The  extent  to  which  the  above  criteria  are  fulfilled  is  measured 
by  administering  the  particular  element  of  the  test  to  large  groups 
with  increasing  chronological  age.  The  first  criterion  obviously 
provides  no  safeguard  against  the  training  factor  and  the  second 
not  as  much  as  might  be  desired. 

In  thus  establishing  the  validity  of  the  test  elements  we  have  been 
guilty  of  loading  the  dice  in  our  own  favor,  we  have  made  our  task 
too  easy.  The  factors  which  contribute  to  an  increase  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  higher  age  group  are — 

1.  Increase  of  intelligence; 

2.  Longer  period  of  exposure  to  environmental  and  training  influ- 
ences. However  important  the  second  factor  may  be  as  an  indication 
of  effectiveness,  it  is  a  disturbing  factor  in  determining  the  relia- 
bility of  the  test  element  as  a  measure  of  pure  intelligence,  defined 
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as  the  power  to  adapt  to  a  novel  situation.  It  is  essential  that  we 
set  up  an  additional  criterion  which  will  load  the  dice  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Whereas  in  the  above  situation  both  factors  work  in  the 
same  direction,  we  must  set  up  a  criterion  in  which  they  work  in 
opposite  directions. 

That  such  a  criterion  is  possible  the  following  simplified  case  will 
illustrate.  Suppose  instead  of  merely  trying  out  the  test  element  on 
large  groups  of  increasing  mental  age,  in  addition  each  element  of 
the  test  was  submitted  to  a  group  of  chronologically  young,  but 
mentally  bright  children,  and  to  a  second  group  of  children,  men- 
tally dull  but  chronologically  old.  To  make  the  situation  more  spe- 
cific, let  us  suppose  that  each  test  element  is  tried  out  on 

1.  Fifty  children  of  age  8  who  show  on  any  composite  test  a 
mental  age  of  10. 

2.  Fifty  children  of  age  12  who  show  on  any  composite  test  a 
mental  age  of  10. 

We  should  then  establish  as  our  additional  criterion  of  the  excel- 
lence of  a  particular  test  element  the  extent  to  which  the  younger 
group  exceeded  the  older  group.*  In  this  case  the  environmental 
factor  would  be  working  against  the  intelligence  factor.  In  other 
words  we  would  have  loaded  the  dice  against  ourselves.  Could  we 
not  in  this  manner  arrange  our  tests  in  ascending  order  of  merit, 
according  to  the  way  in  which  they  differentiated  more  and  more 
successfully  in  favor  of  the  younger  group?  Would  it  not  happen 
that  the  boasted  merits  of  the  arithmetic  tests  and  vocabulary  tests 
would  very  much  dwindle,  possibly  melt  into  thin  air,  in  favor  of 
those  tests  which  less  obviously  are  subject  to  environmental  fac- 
tors? In  this  way  we  might  conceivably  eliminate  certain  tests 
which  measured  by  present  criteria  give  good  indications  of  differ- 
entiating power  but  which  under  more  refined  testing  would  show 
their  limitations. 

A  more  rapid  method  of  attacking  the  problem  would  be  to  com- 
pare the  scores  obtained  in  any  of  the  recognized  composite  group 
tests  by  the  young-bright,  and  the  old-dull  children.  We  could  take 
the  chronological  ages  as  far  as  possible  apart,  consistent  with  secur- 
ing a  reasonable  number  of  each  of  the  groups  scoring  approximately 
the  same  number  of  points.    We  could  then  investigate  the  extent 


•See  the  work  of  Chatzen  on  a  less  exacting  criterion. 
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to  which  these  two  different  groups  had  secured  their  totals  on  the 
same  elements  of  the  test. 

The  author  is  at  present  collecting  and  reviewing  experimental 
data  which  will  shortly  be  published  with  a  view  to  testing  the 
extent  to  which  the  application  of  this  "criterion  of  environmental 
influence"  will  change  the  present  estimation  of  the  relative  effective- 
ness of  the  various  test  elements.  The  publication  of  this  note  has 
been  hastened  by  the  consideration  that  many  individuals  have  the 
necessary  data,  in  greater  quantity  than  the  author,  with  which  to 
test  the  fruitfulness  of  this  exacting  criterion. 

Unless  the  above  criterion  is  applied  we  get  the  anomalous  situa- 
tion which  at  present  exists,  that  the  mental  ages  of  children  in  a 
school  system  are  a  function  of  the  enlightenment  of  that  school 
system  with  reference  to  retardation  and  acceleration!  It  is  obvi- 
ously absurd  to  prejudice  the  mental  rating  of  an  extremely  bright 
child  simply  because  a  cast  iron  school  system  has,  through  igno- 
rance, denied  the  promotions  necessary  for  a  certain  facility  in, 
let  us  say,  the  arithmetic  and  vocabulary  tests  which  contribute 
to  high  mental  standing!  The  eventual  outcome  of  the  changes  in 
the  mental  test  elements  must  be  to  prove  that  the  brighter  children 
are  really  more  intelligent  than  the  present  tests  indicate,  and  that 
the  duller  children  are  even  less  capable  than  present  measurements 
reveal. 


HOW  CAN  GKOUP  TESTS  BE  BETTER  ADAPTED  TO  VERY 
YOUNG  CHILDREN? 

Dr.  Agnes  Rogers  remarked  in  a  recent  lecture  at  Teachers  Col- 
lege that  some  makers  of  group  tests  for  children  of  kindergarten 
age  had  made  some  very  ingenious  provisions  for  securing  attention 
and  enlisting  interests.  She  also  believes  that  the  consideration  of 
the  following  proposals  in  determining  the  content  or  form  of  such 
tests  might  add  materially  to  the  successful  administration  of  group 
tests  to  young  children : 

1.  That  when  pictures  are  used,  their  size  and  clearness  be  deter- 
mined psychologically.  2.  That  'the  content  take  more  careful 
account  of  the  child's  range  of  experience.  3.  That  the  tests  be 
divided  into  parts,  printed  on  separate  small  sheets  or  cards,  to 
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avoid  the  confusion  attending  the  presentation  of  a  large  number  of 
pictures  or  an  unwieldly  leaflet.  4.  That  there  be  a  standardized 
requirement  for  giving  separate  parts  of  the  tests  at  intervals  rather 
than  in  immediate  succession.  5.  That  there  be  a  standardized 
period  for  practice  in  the  use  of  paper  and  pencil  as  a  test  prelimi- 
nary for  children  of  kindergarten  age  especially.  6.  That  there  be 
some  method  to  reduce  the  tendency  to  communicate,  which  is  espe- 
cially difficult  to  control  in  absurdities  tests. 

Dr.  Rogers  thinks  that  the  group  test  is  particularly  adapted  to 
the  measurement  of  the  timid  child,  especially  wben  individual  tests 
are  administered  by  strangers. 

The  present  writer  suggests  that  there  be  some  group  activity  im- 
mediately preceding  the  test,  so  that  pupils  unaccustomed  to  group 
responses  are  not  unduly  hampered  by  the  requirements  of  group 
testing.  This  could  be  in  the  nature  of  a  prescribed  game  in  which 
pupils  follow  instructions  without  conversation  or  individual  varia- 
tion. Such  group  activity  would  be  part  of  the  standardized  test 
instructions  and  lead  to  more  uniform  responses.  The  objective 
evaluation  of  the  curriculum  and  methods  used  with  young  children 
will  no  doubt  be  facilitated  by  the  use  of  tests  which  take  careful 
account  of  the  limitations  of  pupil  material.  L.  Z. 


Dr.  Ernest  Horn  of  the  University  of  Iowa  and  Dr.  William 
McCall  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia,  will  contribute  discussions 
to  this  department  in  the  next  issue. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY  AND  RELATED  FIELDS  OF 
|( TO] >l  EDUCATION  |( roi A 


1.  A  new  monograph  on  the  psychology  of  reading.  Dr.  Bus- 
welFs  study'  of  the  eye-voice  span  is  the  fifth  of  The  University  of 
Chicago  monographs  which  deal  exclusively  with  reading.  The 
laboratory  results  which  it  reports  throw  much  light  on  problems 
suggested  in  studies  by  Quantz,  and  Judd,  and  C.  T.  Gray.  With  the 
apparatus  used  by  Gray  the  author  obtained  photographic  records 
of  the  eye-movements  of  fifty -four  subjects,  selected  to  include  equal 
numbers  of  good  and  poor  readers,  from  the  second  grade  through 
first  year  college.  By  the  simultaneous  use  of  the  camera,  dicta- 
phone, and  ingenious  synchronizing  devices,  the  records  were  made 
to  reveal  the  eye-voice  span,  or  the  point  at  which  the  eye  was  fixated 
when  the  voice  pronounced  any  given  word  in  the  selection. 

The  study  was  very  carefully  set  up  to  reveal  any  significant 
relationships  which  might  exist  between  eye-voice  span  and  other 
elements  of  reading  ability.  Plates,  figures,  and  tables  are  pre- 
sented so  that  the  data  may  be  consulted  by  the  reader  and  con- 
clusions can  be  studied  by  reference  to  the  data  on  which  they  are 
based.  There  is  cumulative  evidence  that  the  element  studied  has 
significant  relations  to  comprehension,  rate,  and  the  quality  of 
reading,  as  well  as  to  number  and  length  of  fixations.  The  data 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  eye-voice  span  varies  for  the  same  reader 
within  a  given  selection  for  causes  which  have  to  do  with  content 
and  meaning,  rather  than  with  position  in  the  line.  Mature  readers 
have  longer  spans,  which  give  them  a  distinct  advantage  in  the 
recognition  of  meaning  and  the  avoidance  of  error,  as  demonstrated 
by  tests  containing  words  difficult  to  understand  or  interpret.  When 
difficulties  cannot  readily  be  negotiated,  mature  readers  revert  to  the 
primitive  type  of  habits  characteristic  of  the  immature  reader. 

The  study  shows  that  the  eye  behaves  similarly  when  encountering 
difficulties  in  silent  reading.    The  immature  reader  evidently  derives 


^Buswell,  G.  T.    An  Experimental  Study  of  the  Eye-Voice  Span  in  Reading.     Suj. 
mentary  Educational  Monographs,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  17,  Chicago.    University  of  Chicago,  Dept. 
of  Education,  1920.    Pp.  XI  +  105.    $1.00.    Paper. 
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less  benefit  from  silent  reading  as  his  eye  and  voice  proceed  more 
nearly  together.  There  is  hence  no  opportunity  to  adjust  between 
seeing  and  saying.  If  this  is  a  measure  of  immaturity,  Dr.  Bus- 
well's  study  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  advantage  of  a  wide 
attention  span  should  be  made  available  by  special  training  during 
the  early  grades.  The  laboratory  studies  show  that  good  readers  in 
the  lower  grades  have  the  eye-habits  of  mature  readers.  The  extent 
to  which  a  wide  span  may  be  developed,  or  to  which  it  is  dependent 
on  native  capacity,  is  a  problem  well  worth  careful  investigation. 

L.  Z. 


2.  A  New  Handbook  on  Sex  Education.  While  Dr.  Galloway's 
new  book*  is  intended  primarily  for  the  use  of  college  men  there  is 
much  in  it  which  should  give  it  an  audience  in  other  circles.  The 
author  feels  that  the  college  man  will  be  much  more  likely  to  develop 
a  satisfying  point  of  view  in  matters  pertaining  to  sex  if  he  considers 
his  responsibility  to  younger  boys  and  prepares  himself  for  leader- 
ship in  the  character  development  of  others.  The  organization  of 
the  book  is  noteworthy.  Discussion  topics  are  listed  at  the  beginning 
of  each  chapter.  An  introductory  statement  is  then  followed  by 
brief  specific  questions  and  answers,  with  references  to  source 
materials. 

The  introductory  statements  taken  together  are  a  sane  and  clear 
statement  of  the  issues,  replete  with  well  chosen  illustrations  which 
cannot  fail  to  impress  the  careful  reader  with  the  fundamental 
philosophy  upon  which  the  author  builds  his  sex-education  program. 
The  dynamic  character  of  appetites  and  desires  must  be  considered 
in  any  thoroughgoing  plan  for  character  development.  Our  reac- 
tions to  appetites  and  impulses  are  measures  of  our  control  and 
character,  and  are  a  means  of  self -development  which  cannot  be  side- 
stepped or  eliminated  without  grave  consequences. 

Only  ignorance  of  the  social  and  ethical  potentiality  of  refined 
and  redirected  appetites  and  desires  leads  to  a  social  and  educational 
program  which  capitalizes  the  dynamic  human  factors  underlying 
behavior.  Dr.  Galloway's  book  makes  its  greatest  contribution  by 
clarifying  the  issue,  and  showing  its  relationship  to  individual  and 
social  progress.  L.  Z. 


^GaUoway,   T.  W.     The  Sex  Factor  in  Human  Life.    The  American  Social  Hygieue 
Association.  New  York  City,  1921.    Pp.  142. 
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3.  A  report  of  the  use  of  mental  tests  in  school  administration. 
The  aim  of  this  study^  is  stated  very  simply:  to  show  how  the  re- 
sults of  certain  educational  and  psychological  tests  may  be  used  as 
aids  in  problems  of  school  administration.  The  results  reported 
were  obtained  from  tests  of  125  boys  and  girls  of  the  Junior  Divi- 
sion of  the  University  High  School,  Eugene,  Oregon.  These  pupils 
were  drawn  from  two  types  of  homes: — some  came  from  families 
who  were  professionally  connected  with  the  University;  another 
group  was  drawn  from  the  homes  of  unskilled  workmen. 

All  the  pupils  in  the  school  were  tested  with  the  Stanford  Revi- 
sion of  the  Binet  Scale,  the  Army  Group  Examination  Alpha,  and 
the  Chicago  Group  Intelligence  Test,  devised  by  Freeman  and  Rugg. 
The  results  for  the  total  group,  stated  in  terms  of  the  median,  are  as 
follows:  Mental  Age,  14-9;  Intelligence  Quotient,  107.0;  Alpha, 
89.0;  Chicago,  38.0.'  These  results  show  clearly  that  the  children  of 
this  group  are  a  selected  group,  with  intelligence  above  that  of  the 
average  for  this  age.  When  the  results  of  each  group  test  are  corre- 
lated with  the  Binet  scores,  the  correlation  for  Alpha  is  found  to 
be  0.73,  in  comparison  with  0.62  for  the  Chicago  Scale.  The  author 
thinks  this  difference  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
Chicago  scale  requires  15  minutes  less  time  than  does  the  Alpha  test. 

Six  experienced  teachers,  after  having  received  some  instructions 
in  methods  of  making  intelligence  ratings,  rated  all  the  pupils  they 
each  knew.  These  estimates  of  intelligence  were  correlated  with 
the  I.Q.'s.  The  resulting  coefficients  ranged  from  0.61  to  0.72,  with 
an  average  of  0.68.  The  pooled  ratings  also  gave  an  r  of  0.68.  This 
high  correlation  is  contrasted  with  a  lower  one  of  0.50,  which  results 
from  the  correlation  of  the  estimates  of  ten  inexperienced  practice- 
teachers,  with  the  I.Q.'s. 

The  question  of  acceleration  and  retardation  is  discussed,  and  it 
is  shown  that,  on  the  basis  of  Mental  Age,  31.1  per  cent  are  accel- 
erated, 22.7  per  cent  are  normal  and  46.2  per  cent  are  retarded.  Of 
36  pupils  who  are  retarded  by  usual  (actual  age)  standards,  41.7 
per  cent  are  accelerated,  by  Mental  Age.  Of  40  who  are  accelerated 
by  the  usual  standards,  55.0  per  cent  are  retarded,  by  Mental  Age. 
The  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "the  accelerated  pupils  upon 
the  basis  of  actual  age  tend  to  become  retarded  upon  the  basis  of 


sRuch,  GUes  Murrel.  A  Study  of  the  Mental,  Pedagogical  and  Physical  Development 
oj  the  Pupils  of  the  Junior  Division  of  the  University  High  School,  Eugene,  Oregon. 
University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon. 
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mental  age,  and  that  the  reverse  holds  for  the  group  considered 
retarded  by  the  usual  standards" — a  conclusion  which  other  studies 
corroborate. 

Seven  tests  of  educational  achievement  were  applied  to  the 
group: — Courtis  Standard  Research  Tests  in  Arithmetic,  Series  B; 
Stone  Reasoning  Tests;  Gregory  Language;  Ayres  Spelling;  Hand- 
writing scored  by  the  Ayres  Scale ;  Kansas  Silent  Reading ;  Douglas 
Tests  for  elementary  Algebra.  The  results  for  grades  VII  and  VIII 
are  compared  with  standard  scores;  they  prove  to  be  "well  above 
the  norms  in  all  tests  except  in  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic  as 
shown  by  the  Courtis  Tests,  and  in  writing."  A  study  of  the  Stone 
Reasoning  Tests  seems  to  indicate  that  the  low  scores  in  computation 
are  due  to  poor  training  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  system.  The  poor 
showing  in  handwriting  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  too  little  time 
on  the  school  program  is  allotted  to  penmanship  practice. 

Certain  anthropometric  measurements  were  obtained  to  supple- 
ment the  above  results.  In  height  and  weight  no  significant  devia- 
tions from  the  available  norms  were  found.  When  compared  with 
Smedley's  results  the  Eugene  boys  and  girls  show  "markedly  greater 
development  of  lung  capacity  at  all  ages."  From  certain  correla- 
tions obtained,  the  author  concludes  that  there  "exists  a  positive 
relationship  between  the  vital  index  and  mental  ability.  This  rela- 
tionship is  not  very  perfect  and  is  probably  of  indirect  value." 

The  most  important  of  the  conclusions  based  upon  the  results  just 
discussed  are  as  follows: 

1.  While  it  is  true  that  trained  teachers  of  long  experience  can 
estimate  intelligence  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy,  they  do  occa- 
sionally make  serious  errors.  It  is  in  these  exceptional  cases  that 
intelligence  tests  are  most  needed.  "The  fact  that  comparisons  of 
the  ratings  obtained  by  the  two  methods  show  discrepancies  leads 
to  deeper  analysis  of  specific  abilities  by  teachers,  and  to  a  truer 
understanding  of  the  complex  relationships  between  the  many  fac- 
tors combining  to  determine  school  achievement." 

2.  The  results  of  such  tests  may  be  of  great  assistance  in  helping 
to  determine  the  speed  of  school  advancement  of  each  individual. 
If  forced  promotions  are  necessary,  the  results  of  the  tests  will 
aid  in  selecting  the  pupils  for  such  promotion.  Especial  provision, 
in  separate  classes,  should  be  made  for  children  of  high  native 
ability. 
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3.  Such  tests  are  of  value  in  determining  the  special  needs  of 
each  child. 

4.  ^'Mental  deficiency  is  a  far  more  powerful  factor  in  the  cause 
of  retardation  than  has  been  commonly  supposed." 

5.  "Correlation  of  abilities  in  school  subjects  with  general  intel- 
ligence shows  the  highest  coefficients  in  the  language  and  reasoning 
tests,  and  the  lowest  in  spelling  and  writing.  School  marks  and 
arithmetical  ability  are  intermediate." 

6.  Pupils  who  are  to  be  classified  as  of  average  ability  are  "some- 
what more  likely  to  realize  results  in  school  according  to  their 
ability  than  are  either  very  able  or  very  dull  pupils." 

7.  "In  view  of  the  value  of  the  results  of  intelligence  testing  from 
the  administrative  angle  the  amount  of  time  required  for  tests  can- 
not reasonably  be  held  to  be  prohibitive."  G.  L.  Coy. 

Ohio  State  Universitv. 


4.  A  survey  of  material  used  for  memory  tvork  in  city  public 
schools.  This  bulletin*  attempts  to  present  the  present  day  American 
city  public  school  practice  in  regard  to  the  specific  material  used 
for  memory  work  and  the  amount  of  such  work  required.  There  are 
given  in  detail  the  method  of  procedure  and  the  results  of  a  survey 
of  fifty  city  courses  of  study,  selected  from  a  much  larger  ^roup, 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  complete  lists  of  memory  material  offered 
and  the  specificness  of  the  memory  work  requirements.  Due  to  in- 
definiteness  in  the  courses  of  study  which  were  surveyed,  only  the 
data  which  refer  to  poetry  memory  work  are  at  all  complete. 

From  the  complete  lists  of  2,435  poems  mentioned  in  the  various 
courses  of  study,  the  investigator  selects  the  329  that  were  mentioned 
in  five  or  more  courses.  These  selected  poems  are  presented  in 
various  suggestive  and  useful  tabular  forms.  The  first  of  these 
tables  gives  the  titles  and  the  poems  arranged  in  the  order  of  fre- 
quency of  mention  and  shows,  as  well,  the  number  of  different  cities 
mentioning,  and  a  weighted  value  for  each  poem.  This  value  is 
obtained  by  using  the  factors  1,  2,  3,  and  4  respectively  for  mentions 
in  which  the  poem  is  given  "for  study";  is  suggested  for  memory, 
other  poems  being  required  for  memory;  "suggested  for  memory 
without  distinction" ;  "required  for  memory."    A  second  table  shows 


*Bamesberger,  Velda  C.    Standard  Requirements  for  Memorizing  Literary  Material. 
University  of  Illinois,  Bureau  of  Educational  Research.    Bulletin  No.  3.    Pp.  93. 
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the  distribution  of  the  mentions  of  each  poem  according  to  the 
school  grade  for  which  it  is  recommended  by  the  various  courses  of 
study.  The  results  of  the  final  compilations  of  the  data  in  this  form 
are  then  so  presented  as  to  show  just  which  poems  are  now  tending 
to  be  used  for  memory  work  in  each  grade  from  the  first  to  the 
eighth  inclusive.  A  group  of  "Preferred  List  of  Poems  for  Memory 
Work"  arranged  by  grades  and  consisting  of  112  poems  presents,  we 
are  inclined  to  agree  with  author,  "the  best  short  lists  which  an 
investigation  of  present  courses  of  study  can  yield."  These  pre- 
ferred lists  represent  in  the  main  the  agreements  in  graded  classifi- 
cations of  poems  as  ascertained  from  the  data  of  this  investigation 
and  those  of  a  similar  investigation  made  by  Lewis  Atherton  and 
published  in  1914. 

These  lists  should  prove  suggestive  and  helpful  to  all  teachers. 
To  those  teachers  who  have  not  sufficient  literary  training,  or  initia- 
tive, or  time  left  them  by  the  frequently  overburdensome  schedules, 
these  lists  may  well  serve  as  excellent  guides  to  keep  them  within 
the  limits  set  by  the  accepted  standards  for  this  type  of  work.  Those 
teachers  who  wish  to  make  use  of  the  lists,  as  well  as  the  educational- 
ists who  may  desire  to  do  experimental  work  upon  the  relative 
values  of  the  various  poems  listed,  will  discover  that  much  aid  will 
be  given  them  by  the  excellent  arrangement  of  the  poems  into  a 
"Finding  List"  arranging  the  poems  by  author  and  giving  titles, 
first  lines,  suggested  grade,  and  text  references. 

We  feel  very  strongly,  however,  that  every  teacher  making  such 
use  of  these  lists  should  be  at  the  same  time  alive  to  the  inadequacies 
inherent  in  lists  thus  compiled.  The  author  is,  herself,  well  aware 
of  the  practical  limitations  of  the  lists.  She  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
the  lists  are  "based  on  agreement  between  courses  of  study.  If 
there  is  any  constant  bias — any  convention  which  has  grown  up 
whereby  one  writer  of  a  course  imitates  others — these  results  will 
likewise  be  biased  in  the  same  direction.  If,  for  example,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  assign  to  elementary  school  children  poems  which  they 
cannot  understand  or  appreciate,  this  tendency  will  be  evident  in  the 
resultant  lists." 

Certain  tendencies,  which  might  well  be  considered  as  biased 
tendencies,  are  clearly  shown  by  the  author  to  influence  the  composi- 
tion of  the  lists.  There  is  the  tendency  to  unduly  favor  American 
at  the  expense  of  English  authors,  shown  not  only  by  the  many  more 
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poems  chosen  from  American  authors,  but  also  by  the  inclusion  of 
work  from  a  large  number  of  minor  American  poets.  The  work  of 
foreign  language  writers  is  practically  excluded,  as  is  also  the  work 
of  recent  poets. 

In  the  editorial  introduction  is  found  the  suggestion  "that  any 
desirable  form  must  be  based  upon  present  practice  as  the  point  of 
departure."  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  chief  value  of  this  present  work 
may  be  found  to  consist  in  supplying  this  necessary  point  of 
departure.  Harry  W.  Crane. 

Ohio  State  University. 


5.  An  Experimental  Study  of  Memory.  Using  a  variety  of  mate- 
rials (words,  geometrical  forms,  proverbs,  and  syllables),  with 
approximately  100  adults,  and  600  school  children,  as  subjects.  Dr. 
Achilles  has  made  an  intensity  study  of  Kecall  and  Recognition." 
As  in  earlier  investigations,  it  is  found  that  the  number  of  items 
recognized  surpasses  the  number  recalled  by  amounts  depending 
upon  the  material  and  subjects.  With  relatively  homogeneous  groups, 
a  low  but  positive  correlation  between  the  two  processes  is  found. 
Other  results  conform  interestingly  to  recent  theories  that  mental 
behavior  depends  upon  many,  more  or  less  specific,  rather  than  a  few 
general  capacities.  These  correlations  between  Recall  for  different 
types  of  material  are  low  (averaging  around  0.10  with  large 
P.  E.'s).  The  correlations  for  Recognition  of  different  materials  are 
similarly  low  but  positive.  Women  and  girls  are  in  general  found 
to  be  slightly  superior  to  men  and  boys.  Both  Recall  and  Recogni- 
tion increase  rather  uniformly  with  age  (8.5-16.5  years)  and  with 
grades  (4-8).  The  younger  pupils  in  a  grade  usually  surpass  the 
older.  The  tests  were  applied  to  insane  patients  but  produced  re- 
sults of  no  diagnostic  significance.  A  final  chapter  gives  the  details 
of  the  Recognition  process,  showing  in  general  that  the  subject  is 
more  correct  in  judging  a  thing  as  not  seen  before  than  as  seen 
before.  A.  I.  G. 


'AchiUes,  Edith  Mulhall.    Experimental  Studies  in  Recall  and  Recognition.    Archives 
of  Psychology,  1920.     No.  44,  pp.  V+80. 
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A  SURVEY  OF  THE  THREE  FIRST  GRADES  OF  THE  HORACE 
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Part  I  of  this  article,  published  in  the  February  issue  of  this 
magazine,  contained  a  statement  as  to  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
undertaking  of  a  survey  of  the  three  first  grades  of  the  Horace  Mann 
School,  and  presented  in  full  the  data  obtained  in  that  survey.  The 
measures  employed  included  psychological  tests,  both  group  and 
individual,  and  rankings  of  the  pupils  by  the  teachers  in  maturity 
and  ability  in  reading.  In  addition,  it  suggested  a  plan  for  utiliz- 
ing the  data  thus  secured,  for  the  purpose  of  reclassifying  the  pupils 
into  relatively  homogeneous  groups. 

Part  II  continues  the  report  of  this  survey,  recording  the  corre- 
lations obtained  between  the  various  measures,  evaluating  these 
measures  by  comparing  them  w4th  a  composite  of  all  the  measures 
utilized,  and  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  statistical  methods 
employed  in  the  conversion  of  these  measures  into  mental  ages.' 


^For  guidanco  in  statistical  method  and  evaluation  of  measures  reported  in  Part  II, 
the  writers  are  indebted  to  Prof.  T.  L.  Kelley,  formerly  of  Teachers  College,  now  of 
Leland  Stanford  University,  and  Prof.  H.  A.  Ruger  of  Teachers  College. 
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PART   11.     CORRELATIONS,   EVALUATION   OF   MEASURES, 
AND    STATISTICAL   PROCEDURE 

Presentation  of  correlations  and  evaluation  of  measures. — Table  V 
presents  the  correlations  obtained"  between  the  various  measures  in 
the  survey,  including  the  composite  of  all.  It  should  be  noted  that 
Avith  the  exception  of  the  reliability  coefficients  reported'  these  are 
based  on  mental  age  measures  only. 


TABLE  V 

Correlations  between  Mental  Ages  Secured  by  the  Various  Measures 

Employed  in  the  Survey 


Stanford 
Revision 

Stanford    Revision (.93) 

Pressey  Primer  Scale 45 

Meyer    Tests 53 

Combined  Group  Tests 64 

Teachers'    Estimates 72 

Stanford  Revision  and  Group 

Tests    

Stanford  Revision  and  Teach- 
ers' Estimates 

Group  Tests  and  Teachers' 

Estimates  77 

Composite  89 


Com- 

Pressey 

bined 

Teachers 

Primer 

Meyer 

Group 

Esti- 

Scale 

Tests 

Tests 

mates 

Composite 

.45 

.53 

.64 

.72 

.89 

.52* 

.37 

.37 

.59' 

.42 

.87 

.42 

(.61) 

.85 

.96 


.91 


.98 


.87 


.85 


^According  to  the  product-moment  method  of  Pearson. 

^The  reliability  coefficients  actually  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  welghtlnga 
assigned  to  the  various  measures  entering  into  the  compoiiite,  referred  to  in  Part  I,  were 
only  approximate  in  the  case  of  the  Stanford  Revision  and  the  teachers'  estimates.  The 
coefficients  reported  in  Table  V  were  variously  ascertained.  The  figure  given  for  the 
Stanford  Revision  (.93)  is  the  correlation  found  between  earlier  and  later  tests.  (See 
Terman,  L.  M.,  The  Intelligence  of  School  Children,  p.  142.)  The  figures  for  the  two 
group  tests  (.52  for  the  Pressey  and  .59  for  the  Meyer)  were  calculated  by  computing 
the  correlation  between  the  sum  of  the  scores  for  odd  tests  and  the  sum  of  the  scores 
for  even  tests.  These  coefficients  are  raised  to  .68  for  the  Pressey  and  .74  for  the  Meyer 
by    the    application    of    'Brown's'    formula.      (See    Brown,    William,    The    Essentials    of 

n  ri 

Mental  Measurement,  p.  102,  fn.    The  formula  as  there  stated   is  r  n  = . 

l-f  (n-1)  ri 
In  this  instance  we  are  not  interested  in  determining  the  number  of  applications  of  the 
test  necessary  to  give  any  desired  degree  of  reliability,  however,  but  in  determining  the 
reliability  of  the  entire  test  from  the  reliability  of  one-half  of  the  test.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  the  Pressey  the  correlation  of  .52  between  the  sum  of  the  scores  for  odd  tests  and 
the  sum  of  the  scores  for  even  tests  is  the  reliability  coefficient  for  only  one-half  of  the 
test.     In  determining  the  reliabilitv  coefficient   of  the  entire  test,   n  =  2.     Applying  the 

2  (.52) 

formula,  we  have  r  n,  i.  e.,  the  reliabilitv  (oeffieient  of  the  entire  test,  — = 

1+  (2  —  1)  .52 

1.    Cf.  also  the  formula  given  by  Spearman,  in  British  Journal  of  Psychology, 

Vol.  III.  p.  281.  The  correlation  given  for  teachers'  estimates  (.61)  is  that  found  to 
obtain  between  estimates  of  school  work,  made  by  two  or  more  teachers  of  the  same 
children  in  the  Horace  Mann  School,  at  the  time  the  criterion  for  the  National  Research 
Council  Tests  was  being  compiled. 

^Raised  to  .68  by  the  application  of  'Brown's'  formula. 

•"'Raised  to  .74  by  the  application  of  'Brown's'  formuln. 


2  (.52) 

l-f  ,52 
Vol. 
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An  examination  of  the  correlations  reported  for  tlie  Stanford 
Revision  shows  that  the  highest  correlation  between  this  measure 
and  any  other  single  measure  appears  in  the  case  of  teachers'  esti- 
mates, namely,  .72  (60  cases  being  included).*  In  this  con- 
nection the  findings  of  two  other  experimenters,  while  not  di- 
rectly comparable  with  our  results,'  are  sufficiently  related  to  be  of 
interest.  Terman'  reports  a  correlation  of  .48  between  intelligence 
quotients  and  teachers'  estimates  of  intelligence,  the  rankings  being 
on  a  scale  of  5.  Similarly,  Dickson*  found  a  correlation  of  .79  be- 
tween these  same  measures  in  the  case  of  149  first  grade  children, 
the  teachers  having  been  expressly  cautioned  to  take  the  children's 
ages  into  account  in  making  the  ranking. 

The  correlations  with  the  two  group  tests'"  are  much  lower, 
namely,  .45  for  the  Pressey  Primer  Scale,  and  .53  for  the  Meyer 
Tests"  (based  on  37  and  45  cases,  respectiveljO  •  A  correlation  of 
only  .37  was  found  between  the  two  group  tests  themselves.  A  com- 
bination of  these  two  tests  into  a  single  measure  results  in  a  corre- 
lation of  .64  with  the  Stanford  Revision. 

The  correlation  of  .42  between  the  combined  group  tests  and  the 
teachers'  estimates  is  surprisingly  low,  since  a  group  examination, 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  an  individual,  would  seem  to  require 
a  response  similar  to  that  met  by  the  teachers  in  the  usual  classroom 
situation. 

From  the  practical  standpoint,  the  correlation  of  greatest  interest 
is  probably  the  one  between  the  Stanford  Revision  and  group  tests 
combined  with  teachers'  estimates.  The  correlation  of  .77  between 
these  measures,  based  on  only  30  cases,  is  sufficiently  high  to  raise 
the  question  as  to  whether  an  individual  psychological  examination 
is  really  necessary  for  determining  classification  and  promotion. 
If  the  possibility  of  partially  explaining  this  relatively  high  correla- 


'It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  teachers  were  already  familiar  with 
the  intelligence  quotients  of  a  large  number  of  their  children.  While  it  is  probable  that 
no  direct  comparison  with  these  quotients  was  made,  this  previous  linowledge  doubtless 
had  some  influence  upon  the  ranliings  assigned. 

The  rankings  made  by  the  teachers  in  our  survey  were  of  maturity  and  ability  iu 
reading,  and  in  general  extended  over  the  entire  range  of  the  class. 

*The  Measurement  of  Intelligence,  p.  75. 

"See  Terman,  L.  M.,  The  Intelligence  of  School  Children,  pp.  51-62. 

^"All  correlations  reported  with  the  combined  group  tests  are  based  on  30  cases  only. 
This  small  number  of  cases  in  which  direct  comparison  is  possible  is  due  to  the  pro- 
longed absence  of  an  unusually  large  number  of  children. 

"As  explained  in  Part  I,  the  Meyer  Tests  used  in  this  survey  are  those  constructed 
by  Misa  Helen  Meyer,  described  in  an  unpublished  thesis,  "Group  Tests  for  Grades  I  and 
II,"  on  file  in  the  Columbia  University  Library. 
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tion  by  the  fact  that  the  teachers  were  familiar  with  the  intelligence 
quotients  of  a  large  number  of  their  children  be  entirely  overlooked, 
it  should  still  be  emphasized  that  a  correlation  of  .77  means  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  ratio  of  the  variability  around  the  regression  line  to  the 
variability  around  the  average  of  only  .64.'''  Even  if  this  reduction 
in  variability  were  much  greater,  in  view  of  the  great  value  of  the 
Stanford  Revision  for  the  understanding  of  individual  pupils,  we 
should  still  hesitate  to  say  that  it  was  not  an  essential  instrument 
for  satisfactory  classification  and  promotion.  Certainly,  however 
high  this  correlation  may  be  found  by  other  investigators,  the  Stan- 
ford Revision  or  its  equivalent  will  continue  to  be  indispensable  at 
least  for  determining  the  placing  of  the  problematical  cases  of  any 
kind. 

Aside  from  such  information  as  may  be  afforded  by  the  correla- 
tions with  the  Stanford  Revision,  already  reported,  for  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  various  measures  used  in  the  survey  we  are  dependent 
upon  a  comparison  of  these  measures  with  the  composite  of  all."  As 
explained  in  Part  I,  this  composite  is  the  average  mental  age  found 
by  adding  the  mental  ages  obtained  from  the  Stanford  Revision, 
the  two  group  tests,  and  the  teachers'  estimates,  the  Terman  mental 
age  being  doubled,  and  dividing  this  total  mental  age  by  the  number 
of  measures  available  for  each  child,  the  Terman  mental  age  being 
counted  as  two  measures. 

As  judged  from  the  correlations  with  this  composite,  presented  in 
Table  V,  any  one  of  the  three  types  of  measures  which  were  used  in 
the  survey,  that  is,  an  individual  examination  or  two  group  tests 
or  two  teachers'  estimates,  w^ould  approximate  the  same  results 
for  classification  and  promotion  as  the  composite  itself.  The  corre 
lations  for  these  three  measures,  based  on  60,  30,  and  60  cases,  re 
spectively,  are  .89,  .87,  and  .85.  In  interpreting  these  correlations 
as  well  as  the  other  correlations  to  be  reported  with  the  composite 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  measures  compared  are  not  inde 
pendent,   but   are   already   contained   within   the   composite   itself 


^^Obtained  by  the  formula,   yi  —  r^. 

^Ht  is  impossible  to  evaluate  this  composite  by  comparing  it  with  an  altogether  inde- 
pendent criterion  of  the  value  of  the  various  measures  employed  for  purposes  of  classifi- 
cation and  promotion.  Such  an  independent  measure  would  be  available  subsequently  If 
the  results  of  instruction  in  groups  classified  on  the  basis  of  the  composite  could  be 
compared  with  results  obtained  in  control  groups  not  so  classified.  One  evidence  that 
the  composite  employed  is  a  fairly  satisfactory  criterion  by  means  of  which  to  evaluate 
the  measures  used  in  the  survey,  however,  is  the  general  satisfaction  felt  by  the  teachers 
with  the  results  of  the  survey  as  summarized  in  this  composite. 
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Hence  they  are  iar  higher  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case."  Even 
so,  taking  these  correlations  at  their  face  value,  since  the  ratio  of 
the  variability  around  the  regression  line  to  the  variability  around 
the  average  would  be  reduced  approximately  only  one-half  by  the 
use  of  any  one  of  the  three  types  of  measures,  taken  alone,  they  can 
be  claimed,  if  used  singly,  to  possess  only  a  limited  value  for  pur- 
poses of  classification  and  promotion  as  compared  with  the 
composite. 

The  correlations  with  the  composite  are  naturally  very  much 
higher  still  when  any  two  types  of  measures  are  combined  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison  with  it,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  four 
elements  included  in  the  two  types  of  measures  (e.g.,  the  Terman 
mental  age  taken  twice  plus  the  mental  ages  obtained  from  the  two 
group  tests)  are  identical  with  four  out  of  the  six  elements  in  the 
composite.  Thus  the  Stanford  Revision  combined  with  the  group 
tests  gives  a  correlation  of  .96  with  the  composite,  the  Stanford 
Revision  combined  with  the  teachers'  estimates,  of  .91,  and  the  group 
tests  combined  with  the  teachers'  estimates,  of  .98,"  (30  cases  being 
included  in  each  instance).  The  ratio  of  the  variability  around  the 
regression  line  to  the  variability  around  the  average  for  these  corre- 
lations is,  respectively,  .28,  .41,  and  .20.  In  interpreting  these 
results,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  presence  of  common  elements  in 
the  measures  correlated,  which  served  in  the  first  place  to  increase 
the  correlations  with  the  composite,  results  now  in  correspondingly 
lower  regression  values.  Should  the  special  conditions  under  which 
these  correlations  were  obtained  remain,  if  only  two  types  of  meas- 
ures are  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  classification  and  promotion,  it 
would  seem  from  these  results  to  make  little  difference  whether  the 
Stanford  Revision  combined  with  group  tests  or  group  tests  com- 
bined with  teachers'  estimates  were  selected. 


"The  reader  who  is  interested  in  foUowing  up  the  implications  of  this  statement 
statistically,  may  be  referred  to  Yule,  G.  U.,  An  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  StatiSitics, 
ch.  XI.    (See  especiaUy  Exercises  6  and  7,  p.  227.) 

^^Exactly  one-half  (i.  e.,  50)  if  the  correlations  were  all  .866.  The  exact  regression 
values  obstined  by  the  formula,  VI  — i"^  for  these  three  correlations  are  .46,  .49  and  .53, 
respectively.  It  is  apparent  from  thi«3  formula,  however,  that  since  these  regression 
values  involve  the  correlations  with  the  composite,  they  are  too  low  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  correlations  upon  which  they  are  based  are  too  high. 

i«This  last-mentioned  correlation  may  have  been  artificially  increased  by  still  another 
factor,  since  as  already  stated,  the  teachers'  judgments  probably  were  influenced  to  a 
certain  extent  by  previous  knowledge  of  the  intelligence  quotients  of  the  children.  The 
extent  of  such  influence  can  not  be  determined.  Whatever  it  may  have  been,  however, 
it  did  not  succeed  in  raising  the  correlation  between  the  Stanford  Revision  and  the 
teachers'  estimates  above  .72. 
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The  statistical  procedure  utilized  in  the  conversion  of  the  meas- 
ures into  mental  ages. — Reference  has  already  been  made  in  Part  I" 
to  the  fact  that  the  incorporation  of  such  varied  data  as  were 
secured  in  the  survey  necessitated  the  reduction  of  all  measures  to 
a  common  basis.  The  one  selected  for  this  purpose  was  that  of 
mental  age. 

Before  concluding  the  report  of  the  survey  it  is  thus  necessary 
to  present  in  detail  the  statistical  procedure  involved  in  converting 
the  vftHous  measures  used  into  mental  ages.  The  methods  used  are 
given  in  order  for  the  measures  employed. 

1.  The  Stanford  Revision. 

In  the  case  of  the  Stanford  Revision  the  only  computation  neces- 
sary was  that  required  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  giving  of  the 
individual  examinations  had  extended  over  a  long  period.  It  was 
thus  necessary  to  determine  the  mental  ages  of  all  the  children  at 
some  specified  time.  Since  the  group  tests  had  been  given  during 
that  same  month,  the  date  selected  was  January  1.  After  the 
chronological  ages  of  the  children  on  that  date  had  been  computed, 
the  corresponding  mental  ages  were  readily  obtained  by  using  the 
intelligence  quotients  already  determined  as  multipliers."  This 
process  was  facilitated  by  the  use  of  an  I.  Q.  slide  rule." 

2.  The  Pressey  Primer  Scale  and  the  Meyer  Tests. 

The  method  used  in  converting  the  scores  made  in  both  the  Pressey 
Primer  Scale  and  the  Meyer  Tests  into  mental  ages,  consisted  of 
replacing  the  score  made  by  a  given  child  in  one  of  these  tests  by 
the  corresponding  mental  age,  as  shown  in  a  table  constructed  with 
the  median  scores  in  the  test  for  the  various  ages  as  a  basis. 

Since  only  year  norms  were  available  for  the  Pressey  tests  and  no 
norms  whatever  for  the  Meyer,  before  the  conversion  into  mental 
ages  was  possible  it  was  necessary  to  build  up  a  table  of  norms  by 
months.  In  the  case  of  the  Pressey  the  procedure  was  as  follows: 
First,  since  the  various  age  norms  provided  for  the  Primer  Scale 
actually  represent  the  typical  performances  of  children  six  months 
in  advance  of  the  ages  specified,  the  norm  for  any  given  year  being 


^"See  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  Vol.  XII,  No.  2  (Feb.,  1921),  p.  74. 

"This  method  is  based  on  the  assumption  of  the  constancy  of  the  I.  Q.,  which, 
although  not  thoroughly  established,  seemed  to  be  sufficiently  so  for  use  in  the  present 
instance. 

"Published  by  the  Reed  College  Co-Operative  Store,  Portland,  Oregon. 
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based  upon  the  scores  made  by  all  the  children  who  have  passed  the 
birthday  indicated  and  have  not  yet  reached  the  succeeding  birthday, 
the  median  score  given  as  the  norm  for  six  years  of  age,  for  example, 
was  taken  to  have  a  value  in  terras  of  mental  age  of  six  and  one- 
half  years.  The  amount  of  the  interval  between  each  of  the  median 
scores  for  the  succeeding  ages  was  then  determined,  and  this  amount 
divided  by  twelve  in  order  to  obtain  the  increment  in  terms  of  score 
which  might  be  taken  to  correspond  to  a  month  of  mental  age.  Each 
increment  was  then  successively  added  to  the  appropriate  year  norm. 
The  values  thus  secured  were  subsequently  entered  in  a  table  oppo- 
site the  equivalent  year  and  month  of  mental  age. 

The  procedure  followed  in  the  case  of  the  Meyer  Tests  was  nat- 
urally more  complicated.  No  norms  being  available,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  estimate  norms  by  means  of  a  comparison  of  scores  made  by 
children  in  these  tests  with  scores  made  by  the  same  children  in 
some  other  test.  For  this  purpose  the  records  from  the  Stanford 
Revision  were  utilized. 

First,  the  mental  ages  of  the  twenty-nine  children  given  the  six 
Meyer  tests  in  the  regular  manner,^"  all  of  whom  had  also  been 
given  the  Stanford  Revision,  were  arranged  according  to  the  respec- 
tive chronological  ages.  Then  for  each  successive  half  year  of 
chronological  age  the  median  of  the  chronological  ages  and  of  the 
mental  ages  was  found.  Each  median  mental  age  was  then  divided 
by  the  median  chronological  age  corresponding,  and  the  median  in- 
telligence quotient  for  the  children  of  each  half  year  of  chronological 
age  found.  The  scores  made  by  these  same  children  in  the  Meyer 
Tests  were  similarly  tabulated  according  to  the  chronological  ages 
of  the  children,  and  the  median  score  for  each  half  year  ascertained. 
The  age  medians  thus  secured  were  next  divided  by  the  intelligence 
quotients  obtained  as  described  above,  in  order  to  secure  medians 
which  would  be  typical  of  children  in  general,  and  which  thus  might 
serve  as  norms  for  the  corresponding  chronological  ages.  The 
values  resulting  were  then  employed  in  the  same  way  in  which  the 
Pressey  age  norms  had  been  utilized,  and  a  table  of  scores  with  their 


^''Sometime  before  plans  had  been  made  for  the  survey^  two  out  of  the  six  tests  In 
the  Meyer  series  had  been  given  to  the  children  in  one  of  the  rooms.  Although,  after 
the  remaining  four  tests  had  been  given  to  these  children,  their  scores  were  adapted  to 
make  them  comparable  with  those  made  by  the  other  children,  these  records  were  not 
utilized  in  estimating  the  norms. 
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accompanying  equivalents  in  terms  of  years  and  months  of  mental 
age  built  up. 

3.    The  teachers'  estimates. 

The  conversion  of  the  teachers'  estimates  into  mental  ages  was 
made  by  adapting  two  different  methods.  Only  the  general  out- 
lines of  the  methods  will  be  indicated  here;  the  adaptations  em- 
ployed were  made  in  the  course  of  the  practical  application  of  the 
procedures,  and  would  not  be  of  general  interest.  Both  methods 
involved  the  transmutation  of  a  given  teacher's  rankings  in  each 
trait,  into  an  equivalent  mental  age,  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
Terman  mental  ages  on  January  1st,  already  calculated,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  for  any  group  of  children  the  distribution  of  mental  age 
indicated  by  any  measure  would  be  similar  to  that  already  found  by 
the  application  of  the  Stanford  Revision.  The  first  method,  which 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  form  of  distribution  concerned 
is  that  of  the  normal  probability  surface,  was  employed  in  the  case 
of  the  two  classes  for  which  all  or  practically  all  of  the  Stanford 
Revision  records  were  available;  the  second  method,  which  makes 
no  such  assumption,  was  employed  in  the  case  of  the  third  class 
because  the  data  were  relatively  incomplete  on  account  of  the  pro- 
longed absence  of  a  number  of  the  children.  For  purposes  of  compari- 
son a  third  method,  used  in  the  survey  made  in  the  spring  through- 
out the  elementary  school,  in  which  the  ranks  assigned  were  treated 
as  gross  scores,  is  included. 

Method  A,  in  which  the  distribution  was  assumed  to  follow  the 
normal  curve.  The  average  and  the  standard  deviation  from  the 
average  of  the  Terman  mental  ages  for  the  class  concerned  were  first 
computed.  Then  the  number  of  children  assigned  each  of  the  teach- 
er's rankings*^  was  determined,  and  the  percentage  that  this  number 
represented  of  the  total  number  of  the  children  in  the  group  com- 
puted. The  average  distance  of  each  percentage  from  the  central 
tendency  of  the  total  group  in  terms  of  multiples  of  the  standard 
deviation  was  then  ascertained  by  reference  to  Table  54  in  Thorn- 
dike's  Mental  and  Social  Measurements.'"  The  multiples  thus  ob- 
tained were  multiplied  by  the  value  of  the  standard  deviation  from 


"In  a  number  of  instances  more  than  one  child  had  been  assigned  the  same  rank. 
«See  p.  221  ff. 
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the  average  of  the  Terman  mental  ages  already  obtained.  The  re- 
sulting quantities  were  then  added  algebraically  to  the  average  Ter- 
man mental  age  for  the  class,  and  the  resulting  figures  replaced  in 
each  case  by  the  nearest  whole  number.  This  figure,  which  repre- 
sented the  number  of  months  of  mental  age  desired,  was  then  con- 
verted into  years  and  months. 

Method  By  in  which  the  distribution  was  treated  as  rectangular. 
In  the  first  place,  the  highest  rank  was  replaced  by  the  highest 
mental  age  found  for  the  children  concerned,  as  its  equivalent ;  and, 
similarly,  the  lowest  rank  was  replaced  by  the  lowest  mental  age. 
The  range  in  months  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  age  was 
then  divided  by  (n — 1)  the  number  of  ranks,  in  order  to  determine  the 
number  of  months  of  mental  age  which  should  be  taken  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  interval  between  two  successive  ranks.  The  amount  thus 
secured  was  subtracted  from  the  highest  mental  age  to  secure  the 
value  of  the  second  highest  rank ;  then  subtracted  from  this  value  to 
secure  the  value  of  the  third  highest  rank,  and  so  on,  until  a  value 
had  been  found  for  each  rank.  The  quantities  resulting  were  in 
each  case  replaced  by  the  nearest  whole  numbers,  and  these  num- 
bers, which  represented  the  number  of  months  of  mental  age  appro- 
priate to  each  rank,  were  then  reduced  to  years  and  months. 

Method  C,  in  which  ranks  assigned  were  treated  as  gross  scores. 
In  the  first  place,  since  records  for  identical  children  in  both  meas- 
ures, only,  were  usable,  records  for  any  children  who  had  not  been 
included  in  the  teachers'  rankings  and  examined  by  the  Stanford 
Revision  as  well,  were  eliminated  from  the  calculations.  Next,  the 
remaining  ranks  being  treated  as  gross  scores,  the  average  and  the 
standard  deviation  from  the  average  of  these  ranks  were  computed. 
Similarly,  the  average  and  the  standard  deviation  from  the  average 
of  the  Terman  mental  ages  for  the  same  children  were  found  as  in 
the  first  method  described  above.  Then,  the  standard  deviation  of 
the  ranks  being  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  standard  deviation 
of  the  mental  ages,  the  number  of  months  of  mental  age  equivalent 
to  the  interval  between  two  succeeding  ranks  was  found.  Thus,  if 
the  standard  deviation  of  the  ranks  of  a  given  class  was  3,  and  the 
standard  deviation  of  the  mental  ages  for  the  same  children  was  6 
months,  the  interval  between  two  succeeding  ranks  would  be  con- 
sidered equivalent  to  two  months  of  mental  age.    Finally,  with  the 
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average  mental  age  as  the  starting  point,  the  appropriate  number 
of  months  was  added  or  subtracted  for  each  following  or  preceding 
rank;  the  resulting  figures,  which  represented  mental  ages,  were 
replaced  by  the  nearest  whole  numbers,  and  the  latter  reduced  to 
years  and  months. 
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THE  SCIENTIFIC  EVIDENCE  ON  THE  HANDWRITING 

MOVEMENT 

FRANK  N.   FREEMAN, 
The  University  of  Chicago. 

The  Arm  Movement  Dogma. 

The  teaching  of  handwriting  is  dominated  by  a  very  widespread 
dogma  concerning  the  best  way  to  write  and  the  best  way  to  teach 
writing.  This  dogma  is  the  formulation  of  the  opinion  that  the  arm 
movement,  or  the  so-called  muscular  movement,  is  a  superior  method 
of  writing,  and  that  writing  should  be  taught  by  emphasizing  this 
arm  movement  by  giving  exercises  which  develop  it  and  fixing  the 
child's  attention  upon  it.  Few  writing  supervisors  question  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  dogma.  School  administrators,  in  general,  accept 
the  dictum  of  the  supervisors.  Some  teachers,  however,  have  come 
to  question  it,  as  a  result  of  their  firsthand  experience  in  trying  to 
teach  this  movement.  Scientific  evidence  refutes  it  almost  com- 
pletely. Even  casual  observation,  if  it  were  made  without  bias, 
would  seriously  undermine  it. 

The  strongest  refutation  of  the  arm  movement  dogma  is  the  fact 
that  with  all  the  efforts  which  are  made  to  teach  it,  the  pupils  do  not, 
in  the  main,  acquire  it.  It  is  almost  a  flat  failure.  An  investigation' 
of  273  children,  most  of  whom  had  been  given  strenuous  drill  in  arm 
movement  writing,  brought  to  light  the  proportion  of  those  who 
acquired  the  movement  with  enough  thoroughness  to  be  used  by  them 
in  their  ordinary  writing.  The  analysis  of  the  writing  movement 
was  made  by  means  of  an  instrument  which  gave  a  tracing  of  the 
movement  of  the  arm.  The  amount  of  arm  movement  could  be  esti- 
mated from  this  tracing  according  to  the  degree  to  which  it  corre- 
sponded to  the  original  writing.  The  degree  of  correspondence  was 
estimated  by  comparison  with  a  scale  of  five  specimens.  The  first 
specimen  of  this  scale  is  designated  by  zero  and  represents  no  arm 
movement  whatever.  The  specimens  from  1  to  5  represent  varying 
degree  of  arm  movement,  5  being  the  highest.     In  specimen  3  the 


^Tbe  data  referred  to  in  this  article  are  presented  in  detail  in  the  author's  monogi-aph, 
"The  Handwriting  Movement,"  Chicago,  1918.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
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arm  movement  is  sufficiently  pronounced  to  cause  the  hand  tracing 
to  resemble  somewhat  the  writing,  but  not  sufficient  to  enable  it  to 
be  read. 

The  results  of  this  study  have  been  tabulated  by  ages.  We  may 
take  the  data  for  ages  8  and  14  as  representative.  These  are  shown 
in  Table  I. 

TABLE  I. 


-Grade  of  Arm  Movement. 


Age. 

No. 

8 

33 

14 

38 

0  12  3  4  5 

.30  .58  .12 

.03  .42  .20  .11  .11  .08 

It  will  be  seen  that  practically  none  of  the  eight-year  children 
used  more  than  the  very  most  rudimentary  type  of  arm  movement. 
Grade  I  of  the  scale  represents  simply  a  slight  upward  and  down- 
ward oscillation  of  the  arm.  Even  Grade  2  represents  a  very  slight 
amount.  These  figures  indicate  that  it  is  almost  out  of  the  question 
to  expect  to  develop  the  arm  movement  in  primary  grade  children. 

The  showing  of  the  fourteen  year  old  children  is  not  much  better. 
Seventy-one  per  cent  exhibited  less  arm  movement  than  is  repre- 
sented by  Grade  3.  Practically  none  exhibited  complete  arm  move- 
ment. 

The  gist  of  the  matter  may  be  put  in  more  concrete  form  by  a  quo- 
tation from  one  of  the  eighth  grade  pupils  who  was  a  subject  in  the 
experiment.  This  pupil  was  asked  to  write  under  a  motion  picture 
camera.  In  order  that  she  might  know  what  was  wanted,  she  asked, 
"Do  you  want  my  ordinary  writing  or  my  arm  movement  writing?" 
The  pupil  did  not  use  the  term  "arm  movement,"  but  used  the  name 
of  a  prominent  writing  system  which  emphasizes  this  type  of  move- 
ment. It  is  quite  evident  that  this  style  of  writing  had  not  become 
so  habitual  with  this  pupil  that  it  could  be  used  without  conscious 
eJBfort. 

The  Problem. 

This  example  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  function  which  the  scien- 
tific study  of  the  handwriting  movement  has  to  perform.  Its  pur- 
pose may  be  thought  of,  first,  as  the  examination  of  the  current 
assumptions  concerning  methods  of  learning  and  of  teaching.  Its 
next  task  is  to  determine  what  the  essentials  of  good  writing  are 
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apart  from  the  presuppositions  of  current  practice.  The  procedure 
which  was  followed  in  the  experiment  here  described  was  to  make 
an  analysis  of  the  behavior  of  good  writers  and  poor  writers,  and  to 
endeavor  from  this  comparison  to  determine  what  characteristics 
are  essential  and  what  are  neglible.  The  elements  of  the  writing 
movement  which  were  included  in  the  study  comprise  position,  the 
gross  composition  of  the  movement,  and  the  detailed  changes  in  the 
speed  of  the  movement. 

The  Method. 

The  method  consisted  of  photographing  the  movement  of  the  hand 
and  arm  by  a  kinetoscopic  camera.  The  camera  was  mounted 
directly  above  the  hand  of  the  writer  and  was  speeded  up  to  twenty- 
live  exposures  per  second.  This  gave  a  separate  photograph  of  the 
hand  and  of  the  preceding  writing  each  twenty-fifth  of  a  second. 
This  record  was  sufficiently  detailed  for  the  purposes  in  hand. 

The  position  of  the  hand  at  any  point  in  the  writing  could  be 
determined  by  putting  the  developed  film  in  a  projection  machine, 
throwing  the  image  on  the  screen  wdth  the  machine  still,  and  making 
a  drawing  from  it.  The  nature  of  a  gross  movement  could  be  deter- 
mined by  making  a  succession  of  these  drawings  to  represent  the 
positions  at  successive  points  in  the  writing.  The  most  detailed 
examination  of  the  movement  was  made  by  plotting  the  position  of 
certain  reference  points  on  the  hand  at  each  successive  exposure 
of  the  camera. 

The  speed  changes  in  the  movement  were  examined  by  recording 
the  position  of  the  pen  point  on  the  letter  strokes  at  each  successive 
exposure  of  the  camera.  From  this  record  of  the  positions  of  the 
pen  point  at  twenty-fifth  of  a  second  intervals,  it  was  possible  to 
determine  the  distance  traveled  by  the  pen  point  in  successive  units 
of  time.  These  successive  distances  were  plotted  on  a  speed  curve 
as  is  illustrated  in  Figures  3  and  4. 

Importance  of  Position. 

The  methods  of  teaching  handwriting  in  common  use  are  similar 
to  the  methods  of  teaching  other  manual  arts  in  that  they  assume 
that  certain  positions  are  most  favorable  to  the  successful  prosecu- 
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tion  of  the  movement  and  attempt  to  teach  the  pupils  to  assume 
these  positions  habitually.  These  elements  of  position  comprise 
a  large  part  of  the  "good  form"  of  the  activity.  The  accepted  fea- 
tures of  position  in  writing  have  been  very  little  changed  for  many 
years.  The  chief  modifications  within  the  last  two  or  three  decades 
have  consisted  in  slight  relaxation  in  the  rigidity  of  the  requirements. 

Standard  position  illustrated  in  Figure  1  by  the  drawing  from  the 
hand  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  P.  Zaner,  one  of  the  best  known  writing 
specialists  and  teachers.  This  position,  however,  deviates  slightly 
from  the  rigid  regulations  already  alluded  to.  The  chief  departure 
consists  in  turning  the  hand  slightly  over  to  the  right.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  the  penholder  points  somewhat  farther  to  the  right 
than  is  prescribed.  Furthermore,  the  penholder  is  allowed  to  rest  in 
the  depression  betwen  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  instead  of  crossing 
the  knuckle  joint  at  the  base  of  the  forefinger.  The  hand  rests  upon 
the  nails  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers,  however,  and  the  grasp  of 
the  pen  corresponds  quite  accurately  with  the  usual  directions. 

This  fairly  orthodox  type  of  position  may  be  compared  with  the 
hand  position  of  another  writer  which  departs  much  more  widely 
from  the  position  which  is  taught.  See  Figure  2.  This  is  a  good 
writer  in  the  eighth  grade.  While  the  wrist  is  held  fairly  level,  the 
pen  is  turned  over  to  the  right  and  the  thumb  and  forefinger  are 
drawn  in  more  than  would  ordinarily  be  considered  desirable.  In 
spite  of  this,  the  writing  of  this  girl  is  among  the  best  to  be  found 
in  the  eighth  grade.  Other  figures  might  be  shown  of  individuals 
whose  position  is  beyond  criticism,  but  whose  writing  is  very  poor. 

From  a  small  number  of  such  cases  one  might  be  tempted  to  con- 
clude that  position  is  of  no  importance  whatever  for  good  w^riting. 
A  more  comprehensive  survey  of  a  larger  number  of  cases  shows  that 
position  is  of  some  value.  The  variations  which  appear  among  good 
writers,  however,  show  that  more  deviation  from  the  rigidity  of  the 
orthodox  position  may  be  permitted  than  is  common.  Our  problem 
is  to  determine  what  the  essential  elements  are  and  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  non-essential. 

The  more  important  characteristics  of  position  may  be  gathered 
from  an  examination  of  Tables  II  and  III.  Table  II  is  the  key  to 
the  understanding  of  Table  III.  Hand  position  was  first  examined 
with  reference  to  the  extent  to  which  the  hand  is  turned  down  so  that 
the  wrist  is  level.    This  is  called  "degree  of  pronation."    The  method 
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was  to  classify  the  individual  writers  into  one  of  the  groups  defined 
in  this  table.    The  rest  of  the  table  is  self-explanatory. 

TABLE  II. 
Basis  of  Classification  of  the  Individuals  According  to  Their  Hand  Position. 

[  1.     Wrist  level,  or  tilted  less  than  10°. 

A.  Degree  of  pronation. . .  ^  2.     Wrist  tilted  10**  to  45°. 

8.     Wrist  tilted  45°  or  more. 

1.     On  the  third  and  fourth  fingers. 

B.  Support  of  the  hand  ..-12.     On  the  side  of  the  hand. 


3.  On  the  base  of  the  hand. 

^'     "^".h!  hLi^1i^I'".7/hol  2.'  ?0°''ti^30^?romThf perpendicular  to  the  right. 

wHtirfcr  1  3.  30°  to  (K)**  from  the  perpendicular  to  the  right. 

^^  ""*' [4.  To  the  left  of  the  perpendicular. 

D.     Relation  of  finger  andj.^'  ^:!"^,:;;  I^^^T-.l^rlu 

thumb  on  penholder,    i-  ^  -  -  'SZ^^:^' 


E.     Looseness  of  grasp  of  J  ^ 


1.     Loose. 


^^„v,  ,  ,^„  ^  —     Medium. 

P^°^«l^^^ 1 3.     Tight. 

Table  III  indicates,  for  example,  that  tAs^o  individuals  of  the  poor 
writers  in  the  University  Elementary  School  held  the  hand  so  that 
the  wrist  was  almost  level.  Ten  o  fthis  group  tilted  the  wrist  from 
10  degrees  to  45  degrees  and  fourteen  tilted  it  more  than  45  degrees. 
The  rest  of  the  table  is  to  be  interpreted  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  degree  of  the  pronation  of  the  hand  is  influenced  largely  by 
training.  This  is  shown  by  the  marked  change  in  the  distribution 
of  the  poor  writers  in  the  University  Elementary  School  after  train- 
ing. Whereas  only  one  held  the  wrist  level  before  training,  twelve 
did  so  after  training.  A  slightly  higher  percentage  of  the  public 
school  pupils  than  of  the  University  children  held  the  wrist  level. 
This  reflects  the  greater  amount  of  formal  drill  which  the  public 
school  children  had  received.  Aside  from  the  effect  of  training, 
there  is  little  correspondence  between  the  quality  of  writing  and  the 
degree  of  pronation  of  the  hand.  The  chief  correspondence  with 
quality  is  found  between  the  two  groups  of  public  school  children. 

Column  B  represents  the  manner  in  which  the  hand  is  supported. 
Here  again  the  effect  of  training  is  manifest,  both  in  the  comparison 
of  the  University  Elementary  School  group  before  and  after  train- 
ing, and  in  the  comparison  of  these  children  as  a  whole  with  the  pub- 
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lie  school  children.  There  is  also  a  slightly  greater  percentage  of 
the  good  writers  who  support  the  hand  upon  the  fingers  than  of  the 
poor  writers.  The  poor  writers  in  greater  number  rest  the  hand 
upon  the  side  or  upon  the  base. 

TABLE  III. 

Comparison   of   the   Frequency   of   Various   Hand    Positions   Among   Several 

Groups  of  Children. 


GROUP 


Univ.  Elem.  School : 

Poor     v^riters     (entire 
group). 


Univ.  Elem.  School : 

Poor  writers  who  took 
training. 


Univ.  Elem.  School 
Good  writers. 


Ray  School: 

Poor  writers. 


Univ.  Elem.  School: 
Poor  writers  after 
training. 


Ray  School: 

Good  writers. 


a 

1 

a 
0 

il 

II 

< 

Relative 
Position    of 
Thumb  and 
Forefinger 

11 

So 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

f  1. 

2 

8 

r* 

10 

4 

2. 

10 

20 

20 

9 

8 

3. 

14 

. , 

2 

3 

10 

4. 

2 

5. 

•• 

•• 

•  • 

•• 

•• 

ri. 

5 

1 

8 

2 

2. 

i'. 

13 

14 
2 

4 
2 

5 

7 

4. 

5. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

fl. 

7 

6 

9 

7 

2, 

8 

6 

2 

3 

3*. 

. , 

2 

. . 

1 

4. 

2 

, . 

5. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

fl- 

r> 

2 

7 

4 

2. 

7 

6 
2 

i 

3 

1 

4. 

2 

5. 

•• 

•  • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1. 

12 

12 

7 

13 

8 

2. 

5 

13 

1 

6 

3. 

1 

. . 

4. 

5. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

fl- 

8 

5 

8 

4 

2. 

2 

7- 

4 

3! 
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. . 

, . 

4. 

5. 
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The  correspondence  between  the  angle  of  the  arm  with  the  base 
line  and  the  factors  of  training  and  of  quality  of  writing  is  about 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  pronation.  The  effect  of  training  is  to 
reduce  the  numbers  of  cases  in  which  the  arm  is  held  at  an  acute 
angle  to  the  line  of  writing.  Good  writers,  furthermore,  hold  the 
arm  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  writing  in  somewhat  larger  num- 
bers than  do  poor  writers. 

The  relative  position  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger  has  a  rather 
marked  relation  both  to  training  and  quality.  The  effect  of  train- 
ing is  seen  to  produce  a  natural  position  in  which  the  forefinger 
rests  on  the  penholder  below  the  thumb.  Good  writers  adopt  this 
position  more  frequently  than  poor  writers.  Finally,  a  loose  grasp 
is  produced  by  training  when  it  is  directed  to  this  aim,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  University  Elementary  School  group ;  and  in  the  case  of 
the  University  children  who  had  had  relatively  little  formal  drill 
the  good  writers  exhibited  much  more  looseness  of  grasp  than  the 
poor  ones. 

The  Composition  of  the  Writing  Movement. 

Composition  refers  to  the  make-up  of  the  total  writing  coordina- 
tion. One  aspect  of  it  deals  with  the  relation  between  the  arm  and 
finger  movement.  The  facts  regarding  the  more  significant  phases 
of  composition  are  presented  in  Tables  IV  and  V.  The  interpreta;- 
tion  of  these  tables  is  similar  to  that  of  Tables  II  and  HI. 

TABLE  IV. 


Basis  of  Classification  of  Individuals  According  to  Their  Writing  Movement. 


Movement 
strokes. 


on      letter 


1.  Movement  of  the  whole  arm. 

2.  Movement  of  the  hand  at  wrist  joint. 

3.  Movement  of  fingers  mostly  at  third  joints. 

4.  Movement  of  fingers  mostly  at  second  joints 

(ordinary  finger  movement). 


Ease  of  movement 
along  the  line. 


1.  Easy. 

2.  Moderately  easy. 

3.  Difficult. 
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TABLE  V. 

Comparison  of  the  Frequency  of  Various  Kinds  of  Movement  Among  Several 
Groups  of  Children  and  Adults. 


Classes 

of 

Movement. 

Group. 

Univ.  Elem.  School: 

Poor  writers    (entire 
group). 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Univ.  Elem.  School: 

Poor  writers  who  took 
training. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Univ.  Elem.  School: 
Good  writers. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

l5 

Univ.  Elem.  School: 
Poor  writers  after 
training. 

[1 

2 

5 

»■;•- 

I  '^ •  • 

1 

Ray  School: 

Poor  writers. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

:  > 

1 

Ray  School: 

Good  writers. 

2 

3 

4 

' 

5 

1 

Adults : 

Poor  writers. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

fl 

Adults : 

Good  writers. 

2 

3 

4 
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Column  A  shows  the  proportion  of  children  in  the  various  groups 
who  formed  the  letters  by  the  movement  of  the  whole  arm,  the  move- 
ment of  the  hand,  the  movement  of  the  fingers  produced  without 
bending  them  at  the  middle  joint,  and  the  ordinary  finger  move- 
ment, which  consists  chiefly  in  the  hinge  movement  of  the  second 
joints. 

We  may  examine  chiefly  the  frequency  of  cases  which  fall  under 
Heads  1  and  4  which  comprise  the  arm  movement  and  finger  move- 
ment, respectively.  There  is  no  evidence  in  this  table  that  good 
writers  use  the  arm  movement  more  commonly  than  poor  writers. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  training  has  an  eft'ect  in  producing  arm 
movement,  but  the  effect  is  not  very  pronounced.  The  most  interest- 
ing fact  is  that  the  University  group  w^hich  took  training  developed 
a  considerable  amount  of  arm  movement,  in  spite  of  that  fact  that 
this  was  not  aimed  at  directly  and  was  not  mentioned  in  the  instruc- 
tions to  the  children.  These  instructions  emphasized  position,  free- 
dom of  movement,  an  easy  and  fluent  sideward  movement  of  the 
hand,  and  a  rhythmic  swing  in  forming  the  letters.  The  training 
which  followed  from  this  type  of  emphasis  apparently  produced  as 
an  incidental  result  some  arm  movement.  Undoubtedly  the  amount 
of  arm  movement  which  is  thus  directly  produced,  unlike  that  which 
is  achieved  by  being  consciously  striven  for,  will  remain  a  permanent 
element  of  his  writing  coordination. 

Column  B  represents  a  characteristic  which  it  was  not  easy  to 
measure  quantitatively.  Pupils  were  grouped  from  an  observation 
of  the  protographs  of  their  writing  movement,  according  as  it 
appeared  that  they  were  able  to  carry  the  hand  smoothly  from  left 
to  right  across  the  line  while  the  letters  were  being  formed.  Ability 
to  do  this  appears  to  be  a  characteristic  of  good  writers  as  a  class 
and  also  to  be  produced  by  training. 

Speed  Changes  of  the  Writing  Movement. 

Probably  more  important  than  the  position  which  is  assumed  in 
writing  is  its  temporal  character.  The  movement  may  proceed  in  a 
smooth,  orderly,  comparatively  rhythmical  fashion,  or  it  may  be 
jerky  and  irregular.  The  method  of  studying  these  changes  has 
already  been  mentioned.  Figure  3  shows  the  method  in  its  successive 
stages.     The  top  line  represents  the  writing  itself.     The  enlarged 
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reproduction  of  the  word  "brown"  shows  the  record  on  which  the 
position  of  the  pen  at  the  successive  exposures  of  the  camera  is  indi- 
cated. The  numbers  indicate  that  a  succession  of  exposures  took 
place  while  the  pen  remained  at  a  given  point.  In  other  words, 
these  represent  pauses  in  the  movement.  The  chart  at  the  bottom 
shows  the  speed  curve.  The  vertical  units  represent  the  distance 
which  the  pen  traveled.  The  horizontal  units  represent  successive 
twenty-fifths  of  a  second.  Each  column  shows  the  distance  traveled 
by  the  pen  in  a  given  twenty-fifth  of  a  second.  The  spaces  on  the 
base  line  at  which  there  are  no  columns  represent  pauses.  The 
strokes,  which  are  written  underneath  the  chart,  show  the  parts  of 
the  letters  which  correspond  to  the  part  of  the  speed  curve  imme- 
diately above. 

It  is  evident  from  an  examination,  either  of  the  enlarged  word  or 
the  speed  curve,  that  the  Avriting  of  this  word  consisted  in  a  succes- 
sion of  fairly  distinct  strokes,  every  stroke  separated  by  a  slight 
pause  from  the  preceding.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  pauses  in  this 
case  come  at  the  natural  turning  points  in  the  stroke,  namely,  those 
points  in  Avhich  the  change  in  direction  is  marked.  The  speed  on  the 
long  strokes  is  greater  than  that  on  the  shorter  strokes.  The  speed 
on  a  given  stroke  usually  either  increases  gradually  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  or  is  fairly  even  throughout  the  stroke.  We  have  a 
general  picture  of  regularity  and  of  a  correspondence  between  the 
length  of  the  stroke  and  its  speed. 

This  record  may  be  contrasted  with  that  of  a  poor  writer  shown 
in  Figure  4.  The  movement  is  not  divided  into  units  corresponding 
to  the  natural  units  of  the  letters  in  the  same  fashion  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding case.  See,  for  example,  the  letter  6.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  a  pause  soon  after  the  beginning  of  this  stroke  where  we 
should  not  expect  it.  In  the  second  place,  the  movement  is  not 
retarded  at  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  long  stroke  as  we  should 
expect.  Corresponding  with  this  lack  of  retardation  at  the  bottom, 
the  stroke  is  very  much  rounded.  Another  illustration  may  be  found 
in  the  letters  w  and  n.  There  is  usually  a  pause  at  the  end  of  the 
last  upward  stroke  of  the  letter  iv.  Here  the  movement  is  simply 
retarded,  but  not  sufficiently  to  make  the  sharp  turning  point,  char- 
acteristic of  this  part  of  the  letter.  The  connecting  stroke  and  the 
first  stroke  of  the  n  are  made  into  a  single  stroke  by  obliterating 
the  characteristic  curves  at  this  point.    Corresponding  to  this  modi- 
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tication  is  the  continuity  of  speed  with  which  this  stroke  is  made. 
Another  characteristic  of  this  writing  is  that  the  greatest  speed 
sometimes  comes  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  a  stroke  rather  than 
in  the  middle.  Furthermore,  a  short  stroke,  such  as  the  first  or  the 
second  stroke  of  the  iv^  may  be  made  as  rapidly  as  a  much  longer 
stroke.  There  is  also  to  be  found  sudden  alternation  between  pauses 
and  rapid  strokes.  The  movement,  in  other  words,  is  irregular  in  its 
succession  of  strokes  and  of  pauses,  and  it  is  not  well  adapted  to 
the  forms  which  are  to  be  produced. 

These  illustrations  may  again  be  supplemented  by  the  summary 
Table  VI. 

TABLE  VI. 
Percentage  of  Time  Spent  by  Children  in  Pauses  and  at  the  End  of  Strokes. 


Before 

After 

Grade. 

Poorest. 

Best. 

Training. 

Training 

VII-B 

25 

27 

VIA 

29 

52 

VI-B 

28 

32 

, . 

V-A 

16 

30 

16 

.34 

V-B 

32 

38 

32 

49 

Univ.  Elem. 
School 

IV-A 

IV-B 

III-A 

13 
40 
37 

.36 
56 
39 

13 
40 
37 

.53 
43 
53 

III-B 

49 

59 

49 

62 

II-A 

.53 

58 

53 

m 

II-B 

53 

60 

53 

58 

Average 

34 

44 

.37 

52 

Ray  School. 

\       VIII-A 

41) 

41 

, 

IV-A 

32 

42 

Average 

36 

42 

The  averages  of  this  table  show  that  the  good  writer  divides  the 
writing  movement  into  a  series  of  units,  corresponding  to  the  natural 
units  of  form  of  the  letters,  more  radically  than  does  the  poor  writer. 
The  differences  in  the  average  of  the  percentages  are  marked  and 
the  difference  is  the  same  way  in  all  of  the  groups.  It  therefore  can 
hardly  be  accidental.  The  older  writer  and  the  poor  writer  both 
tend  to  make  the  successive  strokes  blend  with  one  another.  As 
practice  makes  the  writer  more  skillful  he  is  able  to  bring  about  a 
considerable  increase  in  this  continuity  without  the  sacrifice  of  form. 
When  the  continuity  is  carried  too  far,  however,  it  causes  one  form 
to  run  into  another  and  therefore  causes  the  writing  to  deteriorate. 
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Summary  of  Conclusions  Regarding  Position  and  Movement. 

The  evidence  indicates  that  the  following  items  of  position  have 
some  relationship  to  excellence  in  writing : 

The  pronation  of  the  hand  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
wrist  is  not  tilted  more  than  about  45  degrees  from  the 
horizontal ; 

The  position  of  the  forearm  at  an  angle  of  about  90 
degrees  with  the  line  of  writing ; 

The  support  of  the  hand  upon  the  third  and  fourth 
fingers  rather  than  the  side  or  the  base  of  the  hand ; 

A  position  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger  on  the  pen- 
holder which  is  produced  by  slightly  bending  the  joints. 
In  this  position  the  forefinger  rests  nearer  the  point 
than  the  thumb. 

The  conclusions  regarding  speed  changes  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

In  good  writing  the  continuity  of  the  movement  is 
broken  uj)  sufficiently  to  produce  a  retardation  or 
pause  at  those  points  where  there  is  a  radical  change 
in  direction  of  movement. 

The  good  writer  adapts  the  speed  to  the  strokes  by 
making  the  longer  strokes  more  rapidly  than  the 
shorter  ones.     The  speed  on  similar  strokes  is  similar. 

The  organization  of  the  movement  within  strokes 
is  ordinarily  such  that  the  speed  is  greater  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  stroke  and  less  at  the  beginning  and  end. 

There  is  ordinarily  not  a  sharp  contrast  between  the 
speed  of  successive  parts  of  the  writing,  such  slj  would 
be  represented  by  a  sudden,  jerky  movement. 
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Exi'p]HiMENT  With  the  Training  Class, 

Tlu'  susceptibility  of  some  of  these  characteristics  of  good  writing 
to  training  has  already  been  discussed  in  connection  with  a  group 
of  the  University  Elementary  School  pupils.  A  more  extensive 
experiment  of  the  applicability  of  such  principles,  taken  as  a  whole, 
was  made  with  a  school  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  for  a  period  of  a 
year.  A  system  of  exercises  was  worked  out  in  connection  with  the 
training  class  in  the  University  Elementary  School.  These  exercises 
were  mimeographed  and  taught  to  the  pupils  in  Kansas  City.  The 
progress  made  by  the  pupils  of  this  school  was  compared  with  the 
progress  of  the  pupils  in  two  other  schools  in  the  same  city.  The 
results  are  summarized  in  Table  VII. 

TABLE  Vir. 

Compaiisou  of  Avertige  I'rogress  of  the  Training  School  (Longfellow)  and  the 

Two  Check  Schools. 

Grade  and  School.  Speed^  Form^ 

Grade  II : 

Standard 

Longfellow    average 29.3  4.0 

Bryant   average 30.9  2.0 

Quindaro  average 19.9  2.2 

Grade  III: 

Standard 13.2  1.4 

Longfellow    average 25.8  3.4 

Bryant   average 29.7  — 1.2 

Quindaro   average 18.5  — 1.0 

(4rade  IV. 

Standard 74  2.0 

Longfellow    average 28.1  3.2 

Bryant   average .30.4  — 0.7 

Quindaro  average 38.4  — 0.7 

Grade  V : 

Standard 7.9  1.4 

Longfellow  average 28.4  3.5 

Bryant   average 26.7  — 0.2 

Quindaro   average 17.4  0.9 

Grade  VI : 

Standard 3.7  2.1 

Longfellow  average 48.6  2.6 

Bryant  average 11.1  1.5 

Quindaro  average — 12.1  2.2 

-In  letters  per  minute. 

Hn  units  on  the  Freeman  scale. 
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Grade  VII : 

Standard 5.1  1.8 

Longfellow  average 15.3  7.7 

Bryant  average 12.3  2.3 

Qiiiudaro  average 0.4  — 1.0 

Grade  VIII: 

Standard 5.1  1.1 

Longfellow  average 20.6  6.0 

Bryant  average 48.8  — 0.5 

Quindaro  average 13.1  0.2 

Average  Gain : 

Standard 7.1  1.6 

Training   school 28.0  4.34 

Two  check  schools 20.5  0.43 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  say  what  features  of  the  method  were 
responsible  for  the  gain  which  is  shown  here.  The  training  school 
gained  twenty-eight  letters  per  minute  in  speed  and  4.34  points  in 
form,  while  the  two  comparison  schools  gained  20.5  letters  per  minute 
in  speed  and  .43  points  in  form.  The  method  of  producing  an 
improvement  in  position  need  not  be  described.  The  organization 
in  speed  of  the  writing  movement  was  effected  by  the  application  of 
counting  to  the  writing  of  the  individual  letters  and  of  combinations 
of  letters  and  words.  This  counting  was  applied  almost  solely  to  the 
writing  of  actual  letters  themselves  and  not,  as  is  customary,  to  the 
writing  of  exercises.  Experience  seems  to  indicate  that  counting 
on  exercises  has  a  rather  remote  effect  upon  the  organization  of  the 
speed  in  writing  the  letters  themselves.  This  investigation,  then, 
confirms,  to  some  degree  at  least,  the  conclusions  that  were  drawn 
from  the  earlier  experimental  work  regarding  the  features  of  position 
and  movement  which  are  particularly  important  for  good  writing. 


INTELLIGENCE  AND  ITS  MEASUREMENT:  A  SYMPOSIUM* 
XIV.     By  B.  R.  Buckingham. 

The  nature  of  intelligence  and  its  measurement.  Doctors  differ 
in  defining  intelligence,  yet  even  the  man  in  the  street  will  pass 
judgment  upon  the  actions  of  his  fellows  as  either  intelligent  or 
stupid.  It  seems  to  me  that  for  practical  purposes  we  may  get  along 
very  well  without  a  definition  of  the  central  quality  in  virtue  of 
which  behavior  is  effective  or  lacking  in  effectiveness.  This  is  for- 
tunate because  it  seems  unlikely  that  any  formulation  of  the  nature 
of  this  quality  will  ever  be  so  commanding  as  to  win  the  assent  of  a 
majority  even  of  those  who  are  qualified  to  pass  judgment.  We 
may,  it  is  true,  be  making  virtue  of  necessity  in  thus  deprecating  a 
description  of  mentality  in  the  abstract.  But  even  if  general  intelli- 
gence as  a  personal  possession  could  be  defined  without  reference 
to  its  manifestations,  the  most  useful  definition  would  still  be  in 
terms  of  behavior.  One  who  subscribes  to  this  doctrine  may  occa- 
sionally experience  a  qualm  of  ingrowing  consciousness  as  he  realizes 
the  possibility  of  thus  being  dubbed  a  behaviorist.  But  perhaps 
some  of  us  have  been  called  w^orse  names;  and  aside  from  the  in- 
stinctive aversion  to  being  tagged,  we  shall  make  shift  to  endure 
the  epithet  with  equanimity. 

Let  us  seek,  therefore,  the  nature  of  intelligence  not  in  some  cen- 
tral capacity  such  as  association  (Ebbinghaus)  or  attention 
(Wundt),  but  in  the  nature  of  acts  which  the  central  capacity,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  makes  possible.  The  question  then  becomes  one  which 
we  can  talk  about  with  some  chance  of  being  understood.  AVe  shall 
not  often  nor  widely  disagree  as  to  whether  or  not  an  act  in  a  given 
situation  is  effective.  Having  observed  the  behavior  of  a  person  in  a 
number  of  similar  situations,  we  rather  easily — too  easily  some- 
times— conclude  that  he  has  a  certain  amount  of  the  special  ability 
or  aptitude  which  belongs  to  the  particular  type  of  situation.  Again, 
when  we  observe  a  person's  behavior,  not  only  with  reference  to 
similar  situations,  but  also  with  reference  to  a  varietv  of  different 


*E<litorial  note  :  We  are  irlad  to  print  this  month  Dr.  Buckingham's  statement,  which 
came  to  hand  too  late  for  the  April  issue.  Further  interpretation  of  the  material  in 
this  symposium  will  appear  in  the  September  issue. 
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situations,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  he  possesses,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  in  each  case,  a  number  of  special  abilities  or  aptitudes 
appropriate  to  these  situations.  Finally,  with  that  insistent  habit 
of  generalizing  which  we  undoubtedly  possess — a  habit  in  virtue  of 
which  we  seek  to  reduce  diversity  to  a  type,  and  to  express  variety 
in  terms  of  an  average — we  deduce  from  the  special  abilities  a  gen- 
eral ability.  If  a  person  is  effective  in  his  behavior  in  a  variety  of 
situations,  we  assert  his  general  superiority  and  we  ascribe  this 
general  superiority  to  that  central  directive  power  which  we  term 
intelligence. 

It  appears  that  the  two  essentials  in  the  development  of  intel- 
lectual abilit}^  (or  the  ability  to  act  effectively  under  given  condi- 
tions) are,  first,  a  recording  mechanism,  and,  second,  something  to 
record.  When  the  late  Walter  Bagehot  characterized  the  ability  of 
Shakespeare  as  the  product  of  a  first-rate  imagination  working  upon 
a  first-rate  experience,  he  gave,  in  my  judgment,  all  that  was 
essential. 

These,  then,  are  the  two  variables  which  enter  into  both  the  nature 
of  intelligence  and  its  measurement — the  experience  and  the  expe- 
riencing nature.  If  we  can  control  either  of  these  variables,  we  can 
measure  the  other.  The  experience  of  school  children  is  reasonably 
under  control.  The  measurement  of  the  intelligence  of  school  chil- 
dren becomes,  therefore,  a  problem  whose  solution  falls  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility.  To  my  mind,  the  measurement  of  the  intelli- 
lence  of  persons  about  whose  experience  we  know  little  or  nothing 
is  highly  unreliable.  Fortunately,  it  is  with  school  children  that 
our  chief  interest  lies.  The  large  question  which  we  wish  to  deter- 
mine with  respect  to  these  children  is  their  educability,  or  their 
ability  to  learn.  Whatever  may  be  the  theoretical  conception  of 
intelligence,  it  is  submitted  that  it  exists  for  a  purpose  and  must 
eventuate  in  something.  Pupils  who  have  been  brought  under  the 
influence  of  a  school  regimen  will  learn  somewhat  in  proportion  to 
their  intelligence.  A  measure,  therefore,  either  of  the  rate  at  which 
learning  takes  place  or  of  typical  products  of  learning  will  consti- 
tute a  measure  of  intelligence. 

Not  inappropriately,  therefore,  do  our  intelligence  tests  include 
tests  of  learning,  such  as  the  digit-symbol  test.  But  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  intelligence  tests  measure  in  some  way  the  prod- 
uct of  previous  learning — i  e.,  they  measure  knowledge  or  informa- 
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tion  in  a  broad  sense.  This  is  obviously  true,  for  example,  among  the 
verbal  tests.  It  is  certain  that  success  in  solving  analogies  depends 
quite  as  much  upon  knowledge  of  the  terms  used  as  upon  any  innate 
capacity  to  perceive  relationships.  The  same  may  be  said  of  success 
in  picking  out  synonyms  or  antonyms,  in  completing  sentences,  or  in 
matching  proverbs.  Success  in  non-verbal  tests  likewise  depends 
upon  knowledge;  or,  in  other  words,  upon  the  product  of  experience 
in  an  experiencing  nature.  The  completion  of  a  picture  is  impossible 
unless  one  knows  what  the  picture  ought  to  be.  Similarly,  the  cross- 
ing of  a  diagram  which  does  not  belong  with  others  involves  knowl- 
edge about  the  diagrams  in  question.  Even  success  in  following 
directions  requires  acquaintance  with  the  terms  used  and  with 
certain  instruments  and  visual  symbols.  The  non-verbal  test,  there- 
fore, does  not  diifer  essentially  from  the  verbal  test  except  in  the 
kind  of  the  knowledge  or  experience  required  to  negotiate  it. 

Accordingly,  it  seems  to  me  that  whatever  definition  we  msLj  give 
to  intelligence  in  the  abstract,  we  are  justified  from  an  educational 
point  of  view  in  regarding  it  as  ability  to  learn,  and  as  measured 
by  the  extent  to  which  learning  has  taken  place  or  may  take  place. 
Of  course,  in  seeking  to  measure  the  extent  to  which  learning  has 
already  taken  place,  we  do  well  to  avoid  specific  sorts  of  learning. 
Thus,  a  test  of  the  ability  to  answer  questions  in  geography  would 
be  an  inferior  measure  of  intelligence,  because  it  would  depend  to  a 
large  degree  upon  the  amount  and  recency  of  a  particular  type  of 
instruction.  There  are,  however,  certain  products  of  intelligence 
which  are  of  so  general  a  nature  that  we  may  appeal  to  them  with 
some  confidence.  These  we  attempt  to  include  in  our  mental  tests 
in  the  form  of  tasks  to  be  performed.  The  quest  for  the  right  kind 
of  tasks  is  still  going  on.  It  is  like  searching  for  a  few  master  keys 
that  will  unlock  many  doors. 

Next  stejis  in  research.  I  should  distinguish  at  least  eight  impor- 
tant lines  along  which  investigations  should  proceed  in  the  measure- 
ment of  intelligence. 

1.  The  reliability  of  our  present  instruments  of  measurement 
should  be  more  satisfactorily  determined.  By  reliability  I  mean  the 
extent  to  which  the  scores  obtained  in  the  tests  are  consistent  with 
those  obtained  by  repeating  the  test  with  the  same  individual  and 
under  the  same  conditions  (allowing  for  the  effect  of  practice). 
When,  for  example,  we  infer  that  a  pupil's  mental  age  is  ten  years, 
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we  wish  to  know  the  Probable  Error  of  the  result.  The  public  has  a 
right  to  know  the  extent  to  which  it  may  rely  upon  our  determina- 
tions. 

2.  There  is  at  least  as  great  a  need  for  determining  the  validity 
of  intelligence  tests.  By  validity  I  mean  the  extent  to  which  they 
measure  what  they  purport  to  measure.  If  for  educational  purposes 
we  define  intelligence  as  the  ability  to  learn,  the  validity  of  an  intel- 
ligence test  is  the  extent  to  which  it  measures  ability  to  learn.  In 
a  very  real  sense,  validity  is  more  important  than  reliability.  No 
one,  for  instance,  is  interested  in  the  consistency  of  the  results  of  a 
test  which  fails  to  measure  the  thing  it  is  designed  to  measure. 
Such  a  test  would  merely  be  consistently  valueless. 

3.  Most  tests  consist  of  a  number  of  sub-tests  or  tasks  each  involv- 
ing a  certain  type  of  response.  The  analysis  of  the  tasks  which  are 
now  in  use  and  the  search  for  new  ones  with  a  view  to  utilizing  a  few 
which  are  highly  symptomatic  of  intelligence  is  one  of  the  next  steps 
in  research.  Here  the  investigation  may  proceed  along  two  lines: 
first,  the  analysis  of  intelligence,  or,  more  concretely,  of  intelligent 
behavior;  and  second,  the  statistical  treatment  of  the  results  of  this 
analysis  through  correlation  and  partial  correlation.  By  the  second 
process  the  most  highly  significant  of  the  tasks  previously  suggested 
by  the  analysis  of  intelligence  will  be  preserved,  while  at  the  same 
time  in  formulating  a  battery  of  tasks  duplication  will  be  avoided. 
The  task  which  correlates  most  highly  with  a  criterion  of  general 
intelligence  is  one  which  we  wish  to  use.  But  if  it  correlates  highly 
with  another  task  equally  related  to  general  intelligence,  we  shall 
not  use  both  these  tasks  in  the  same  battery  because  each  would  tell 
the  same  story. 

4.  Just  now  we  are  greatly  interested  in  the  constancy  of  the 
Intelligence  Quotient.  The  bearing  of  this  on  prophecy  and  on  long- 
term  planning  in  school  administration  is  obvious. 

5.  In  addition  to  instruments  measuring  general  ability,  a  large 
number  of  instruments  for  measuring  specific  abilities  are  desirable. 
These  will  have  particular  value  in  educational  and  vocational 
guidance.  A  creditable  beginning  has  been  made  in  devising  such 
instruments.  "Next  steps"  should  contemplate  moving  further  in 
this  direction. 

6.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  intelligence  among  children  and 
young  people  differs  at  different  levels  of  development,  not  only  in 
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degree,  but  also  in  kind.  Accordingly,  a  single  mental  test  cannot 
be  successfully  used  over  a  wide  range  of  intellectual  levels.  As  a 
product  of  future  investigation  we  hope  for  a  hierarchy  of  tests, 
each  appropriate  to  a  given  level,  and  each  linked  with  the  others  by 
ascertained  relationships.  Thus  for  certain  purposes  we  may  be 
able  to  transmute  scores  obtained  on  one  test  into  the  scores  of 
another  test. 

7.  It  is  perhaps  a  question  whether  moral  qualities  and  qualities 
of  the  "will"  should  be  considered  in  this  connection.  It  is,  however, 
so  clear  that  success  both  in  school  and  in  life  depends  upon  these 
qualities,  that  we  cannot  avoid  pointing  out  the  need  which  we  are 
under  of  supplementing  our  measures  of  intelligence  with  measures 
of  the  non-intellectual  traits  which  condition  human  success. 

8.  Investigators  ought  seriously  to  consider  the  questions  of 
standard  procedure  and  standard  form  in  regard  to  tests.  The  sim- 
plicity and  fullness  of  directions  to  examinees,  the  provision  of 
fore-exercises,  the  arrangement  of  material  on  the  printed  page,  the 
provision  of  facilities  for  checking  papers,  the  directions  for  handling 
the  scores,  and  the  amount  of  statistical  labor  to  be  required — these 
are  some  of  the  kinds  of  standardization  which  we  shall  doubtless 
obtain  as  new  tests  are  devised  and  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  comes  into  play. 


THE  TKUE-FALSE  TEST  AS  A  MEASUKE  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 
IN  COLLEGE  COURSES 

ARTHUR   I.   GATES, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Every  teacher  is  painfully  aware  of  the  enormous  demands  upon 
time  and  energy  required  to  read  and  evaluate  sufficient  examination 
papers  to  secure  a  representative  measure  of  achievement.  When 
classes  are  many  and  large,  the  task  becomes  a  major  feature  of  the 
"teaching  burden"  and  relief  is  frequently  sought  by  turnnig  over 
part  of  the  work  to  "readers"  or  assistants.  That  the  grading  of 
examination  even  by  teachers  of  extensive  experience  is  grossly 
unreliable  is  indicated  by  numerous  studies  carried  out  within  the 
last  decade.  The  investigations  of  Cattell,  M.  F.  Meyer,  Foster, 
Finkelstein,  Kelley,  Starch,  Starch  and  Elliott  and  others  are  too 
well  known,  however,  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal  to  necessitate 
summary  here, 

In  a  limited  number  of  fields,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arith- 
metic, and  the  fundamental  subjects,  generally,  standardized  tests, 
developed  by  means  of  the  technique  of  mental  measurements,  are 
available,  but  in  the  content  subjects  of  secondary  schools  and  col- 
leges, such  tests  are  few.  The  unreliability  of  the  conventional 
essay  examination  is  suspected,  but  adequate  substitutes  are 
w^anting. 

During  the  past  three  years,  different  forms  of  examinations  pat- 
terned after  the  forms  of  intelligence  and  educational  tests  have 
been  used,  together  with  the  conventional  essays,  and  in  some  cases 
with  tests  of  intelligence  in  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  in 
educational  psychology  at  Teachers  College.  Sufficient  data  are  now 
available  to  make  it  possible  to  present  a  reasonably  reliable  report 
of  the  usefulness  of  some  of  these  tests. 

The  Subjects. 

Four  classes  (20,  32,  72,  and  74  students,  respectively)  of  an 
undergraduate  course  in  educational  psychologj\ 
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Six  classes  (57,  06,  68,  74,  80,  and  82  students,  respectively)  of 
graduate  courses  in  intermediate  educational  psychology.  The  num- 
bers indicate  the  total  population  completing  all  of  the  tests  upon 
which  the  computations  are  based. 

T^ie  Tests. 

1 )  Mid-term,  or  final  1  and  2  hour  examinations  of  the  conven- 
tional essay  type,  graded  carefully  by  an  instructor,  or  an  assistant, 
or  independently  by  an  assistant  and  an  instructor,  or  by  two 
instructors. 

2)  Home-written  w^ork;  abstracts  of  books  or  articles,  reports  of 
experiments,  essays  or  special  topics,  or  problems,  etc.,  graded  by 
the  instructor,  an  assistant,  or  by  each,  independently.  The  scores 
used  in  correlation  are  the  scores  on  all  such  work  for  a  half- 
semester,  representing  an  average  of  approximately  8  hours  actual 
writing. 

3)  The  Army  Alpha  or  Thorndike  Intelligence  Test  (Part  I  or 
Parts  I  and  II). 

4)  The  new  examinations,  mostly  of  the  true-false  type.  The  test 
consists  of  a  series  of  30  or  more  statements  which  the  student 
checks  as  true  or  false,  or  in  some  way,  such  as  by  underlining, 
indicates  the  correct  one  of  two  possible  answers.  The  following 
are  sample  questions : 

A.  Questions  concerning  information  given  in  text  or  lectures. 
(Answer  "True"  or  "False.") 

1.  The  Auditory  area  is  in  the  Temporal  Lobe  of  the  cortex. 

2.  According  to  Terman's  findings,  the  average  intelligence  of  boys  is  markedly 

superior  to  the  intelligence  of  girls. 

3.  In  learning  poetry,  the  "whole"  method  is  usually  found  to  be  superior  to  the 

"part"  methoNd. 

B.  Questions  concerning  information  less  explicitly  given. 

1.  The  curve  of  forgetting  has  been  more  thoroughly  investigated  than  has  the 

curve  of  learning. 

2.  If  the  cerebral  hemispheres  of  a  frog  were  removed,  it  would  remain  com- 

pletely paralysed  (assuming  it  survived  the  operation). 

3.  The  general  laws  of  learning  indicate  the  wisdom  of  using  "water-wings"  in 

learning  to  swim, 

4.  If  we  find  a  large  percentage  of  mentally  inferior  children  in  the  slums,  it 

proves  that  slum  environment  is  one  cause  of  mental  deficiency. 
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The  statements  or  questions  are  presented  in  the  following  ways : 
1)  Oral  Presentation.  The  instructor  reads  the  question  one,  two 
or  more  times.  He  may  change  the  wording  to  make  the  meaning 
clear.  A  little  less  than  one  minute  per  question  is  sufficient.  2) 
Oral  and  Visual  Method.  The  instructor  reads  the  question,  writes 
it  on  the  board  and  reads  it  again.  A  trifle  more  than  a  minute  per 
question  is  required.  3)  Visual  Method.  Each  student  is  given  a 
mimeographed  copy  of  the  questions.  A  time  allowance  of  one 
minute  per  question  is  sufficient.  The  time  alloAvances  are  in  all 
cases  generous;  in  fact,  the  stress  of  hurrying  is  carefully  avoided. 

Usually  the  students  correct  their  own  results,  as  the  instructor 
rereads  the  question  and  gives  the  proper  answer.  The  score  equals 
total  number  of  questions  minus  twdce  the  number  wrong.  Since 
this  method  of  scoring  is  well  known  and  has  been  defended  else- 
where,* it  will  not  be  discussed  here.  Finally  the  scores  are  dis- 
played on  the  board,  showing  each  student  his  position  in  the  group. 
A  period  of  50  minutes  is  sufficient  to  give,  score,  tabulate  and  dis- 
cuss the  results  of  a  test  of  40  questions.  Other  considerations  of 
the  true-false  type  of  examination  will  be  presented  in  the  last  sec- 
tion of  this  paper. 

5)  The  Criterion.  In  constructing  the  criterion,  the  sum  of  all 
essay  examinations  was  given  the  weight  of  1.0,  the  sum  of  the  True- 
False  Tests  1.0,  the  sum  of  the  written  work  0.5;  the  sum  of  class 
recitations,  oral  quizzes,  special  conferences,  etc.,  0.5. 

Methods  of  Computing  Results. 

All  coefficients  of  correlation  presented  in  the  following  tables 
were  computed  by  the  Pearson  Product-Moment  formula. 

The  several  coefficients  falling  within  a  decade  are  presented  in  a 
line,  thus  giving  a  rough  picture  of  the  distributions.  The  number 
of  cases,  the  average,  the  S'.  D.  (a)  of  the  dist.,  and  the  a  (true-obt. 
av.)  are  given  for  each  array.  In  no  case  has  a  coefficient  been  cor- 
rected for  attenuation  for  the  reason  that  w^e  are  not  interested  in 
ideal  relationships,  but  in  those  which  obtain  in  the  existing  data. 
All  coefficients  listed  are  positive  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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TABLE  I. 
Correlations  of  one  essay  examination  with  another. 


13,     15, 

21,     21,    23, 

25,    25,    26, 

29 

33,    38,    39 

42,    47,    49 

50,    52,     58 

65 

N  =  19 

Average  = 

.35 

S.  D.  =  .146  S.  D.  (tr-obt.  av)  =  .033 

TABLE  II. 

Correlations  of  one  measure  of  written  work  with  another. 
21,    26 

32,    33,    35,    37 
41,     41,    42,     45,     46 
51, 

60,     62,     66 
N  =  15  Average  =  .43  S.  D.  =  .125  S.  D.  (tr-obt.  av.)  =  .034 

TABLE  III. 

Correlations  of  one  True-False  test  with  another. 
13,    19 
21,    24 
31,    33,    35,    37,    87,    39 

41,  41,    43,     45,    45,     45,     46,     46,    47,     48,    48,     48,     48 

50,  50,    51,    53,    53,    53,    55,    55,    55,    55,    56,    57,    58,    58,    58,    59 

60,  60,    61,    62,    64,     64,     65,     65,     67,    69 
71,    73,    73,     75,    78,     78,     78 

80,    81,    81 
N  =  59  Average  =  .54  S.  D.  =  .152  S.  D.  (tr-obt.  av.)  =  .02 

TABLE  IV. 

Correlations  of  one  True-False  with  one  essay  examination. 
—11 
—02 
03,    08 
11,    11,    13,    15,    18,    19 

20,  20,    21,    21,    23,    25,    28 
31,    34,    37,     38, 

42,  44,    45 

51,  57,    59 

61,  64,    68 
71,    74 

84 
N  =1  33  Average  —  .33  S.  D.  =z  .213  S.  D.  (tr-obt.  av.)  =  .04 

TABLE  V. 

Correlation  of  one  True-False  with  written  work. 
00,    04 
11,    14,    17 

21,  22,    25 

30,    33,    37,    38 
41 
64 
N  rrr  14  Average  =  25  S.  D.  —  .144  S.  D.  (tr-obt.  av.)  =  .04 
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TABLE  VI. 

Correlations  of  an  essay  examination  with  written  work. 
15.    23,    26,    31,    53    N  ==  5    Aver.  =  .30    S.  D.  =  .12    S.  D.  (tr-obt.  av.)  =  .05 

Inter-correlations  of  essays,  written  work  and  True-False  Tests. 

The  inter-correlations  of  the  essay  examinations  are  decidedly  low, 
for  reasons  that  cannot  be  discovered  from  the  available  data.  From 
other  investigations  it  appears  that  personal  factors  involved  in  the 
gradings  are,  in  part,  responsible.  That  such  may  be  the  case  is 
indicated  by  the  following  correlations  obtained  from  the  estimates 
of  various  sets  of  essays,  each  set  graded  by  two  judges  independ- 
ently :  27,  37,  41,  46,  50,  52,  66,  74,  90.  Average  =  .54,  S.  D.  =  .183. 
The  correlations  may  be  low  when  the  judges  accurately  estimate 
different  features  of  the  essays  which  are  not  positively  correlated 
or  they  may  be  low  because  the  judges  inaccurately  estimate  the 
same  features.  Many  other  possibilities  make  speculations  futile. 
The  correlations  of  estimates  of  sets  of  written  work,  each  by  two 
judges,  are  similarly  scattered:  17,  25,  29,  33,  41,  49,  '63.  Average 
=  .36,  S.  D.  =  .144. 

The  average  of  the  inter-correlations  of  the  True-False  tests  are 
higher  than  those  obtained  with  the  essay  examinations  or  the  writ- 
ten work;  90  per  cent  of  the  coefficients  reaching  or  exceeding  the 
median  of  the  former  and  80  per  cent  reaching  or  exceeding  the 
median  of  the  latter.  It  should  be  recalled  that  the  True-False  test 
represents  about  30  minutes'  work,  whereas  the  essay  requires  an 
hour  and  the  written  work  about  8  hours.  High  inter-correlations 
would  not,  however,  necessarily  indicate  that  the  tests  are  reliable 
measures  of  achievement,  since  they  may  be  produced  by  many  other 
factors,  e.  g.,  capacity  to  adjust  to  this  particular  sort  of  work.  The 
dispersion  of  True-False  inter-correlations  is  great.  One  might 
speculate  about  this,  or  study  the  conditions  under  which  high  and 
low  coefficients  were  produced  (as  has  been  done  to  some  extent), 
but  without  illuminating  results.  Whether  the  low  correlations 
here  found  are  due  to  badly  selected  series  of  questions,  or  to  low 
correlations  between  the  different  contents  tested,  each  content  being 
accurately  tested,  to  inequalities  of  previous  equipment,  to  individual 
variability  of  performance,  or  to  other  causes,  is  not  yet  determined. 
The  significance  of  the  inter-correlations  will  depend  upon  the  cor- 
relations of  the  tests  with  other  tests  and  the  criterion. 
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A  single  True-False  test  gives  a  correlation  with  an  essay  exami- 
nation which  is  low,  but  as  high  as  the  average  inter-correlation  of 
essay  examinations.  The  correlation  of  written  work  with  the  essay 
is  almost  as  high,  while  the  correlation  of  true-false  with  written 
work  is  slightly  less.  The  o-  (tr-obt.  av.)  indicates  that  real  differ- 
ences between  these  coefficients  are  improbable.  The  True-False 
test,  then,  yields  as  high  a  correlation  with  an  essay  examination  or 
a  half  year  of  written  work,  as  would  another  essay  or  half  year  of 
written  work.  If  it  should  develop  that  the  True-False  tests  yield 
as  high  a  correlation  with  the  criterion  as  either  other  test,  it  would 
be  sensible  to  use  them  as  measures  of  achievement  because  of  the 
great  saving  of  time. 

TABLE  VII. 

Correlations  of  essay  examination  with  criterion  of  achievement. 
27,    28 
32,    38 
42,    48 
51,    51,    53 
63,    68 

70,    71,    73,    76 
82 
90 
N  =  17  Average  =  .56  S.  D.  =  .187  S.  D.  (tr-obt.  av.)  =  .045 

TABLE  VIII. 

Correlations  of  written  work  with  criterion. 
13, 

25,    27 
32,    38,    38 
40,    41,    42,    45,    46 
53, 
61 
N  =1  13  Average  =  .39  S.  D.  =  .119  S.  D.  (tr-obt.  av.)  =  .03 

TABLE  IX. 

Correlations  of  True-False  with  Criterion. 
32,    39 

45,    45,    46,  46 

50,    51,    51,  52,    52,    52,    53,    56. 

61,    63,    64,  64,    65,    67,    67,    68,    68 

71,     73,    73,  74,    75,     75,    77,    77,    78 

83,    84,     85,  86,    88 
90,    91 
N  =  39.  Average  —  .65  S.  D.  =  .151  S.  D.  (tr-obt.  av.)  =  .026 
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TABLE  X. 

Correlations  of  2  and  more  True-False  Tests  with  the  criterion. 
The  first  row  of  horizontal  figures  imdieates  a  class. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Aver. 

S.D. 

2  T.  F.  Tests 

.46 

.52 

.56 

.59 

.65 

.69 

.72 

.82 

.84 

.86 

.672 

.127 

3          52 

59 

58 

62 

69 

74 

73 

84 

84 

88 

.701 

.118 

4          58 

60 

63 

66 

75 

79 

79 

86 

88 

90 

.744 

.113 

5          68 

68 

68 

83 

83 

85 

86 

90 

91 

.803 

.090 

TABLE  XI. 
Correlations  of  2  and  more  essay  examinations  with  the  criterion. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Aver. 

S.D. 

2  essay 
examinations 

40 

43 

47 

49 

54 

58 

60 

62 

62 

66 

.541 

.085 

3  essay 
examinations 

38 

52 

49 

53 

56 

57 

58 

65 

60 

68 

.556 

.081 

4  essay 
examinations 

49 

47 

49 

58 

61 

58 

G5 

63 

G6 

.573 

.068 

5  essay 
examinations 

53 

60 

60 

60 

64 

68 

.610 

.046 

Correlations  with  the  Criterion  of  Achievement  and  with  Intelligence 
Ratings. 

In  constructing  the  criterion,  it  will  be  recalled  that  the  sum  of 
the  essays  were  weighted  1 ;  the  sum  of  the  True-False  1,  the  sum  of 
written  exercises,  etc.,  0.5;  class  recitations  and  all  other  informa- 
tion 0.5. 

The  correlation  of  the  written  work  with  the  criterion  is  lowest. 
This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  smaller  weight  given  it  in  the  cri- 
terion. We  are  mainly  interested  in  True-False  and  essay  coeffi- 
cients, and  it  would  appear  from  Tables  V  and  VI  that  any  weight 
given  the  written  work  would  influence  these  about  equally.  That 
the  average  correlation  +  0.65  of  True-False  with  criterion  is  greater 
than  +  0.56  of  essay  with  criterion  is  evidenced  by  the  a  (tr-obt. 
avs,).     The  difference  is  .09  ±  cr  (tr.-obt.  Diff.)  .052. 

The  True-False  test  thus  appears,  all  things  considered,  to  be  the 
most  reliable  single  measure  of  achievement.  What  will  be  the 
results  when  several  tests  of  the  same  type  are  combined?  How 
many  tests  must  be  given  to  yield  a  satisfactory  correlation  with 
actual  achievement?  Tables  X  and  XI  give  the  correlations  of  2  to 
5  tests  with  the  criterion.    The  fact  that  increasing  the  number  of 
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True-False  tests  up  to  5  brings  rather  large  and  uniform  increases  in 
the  correlations,  which  is  less  true  of  the  essay  examination,  is  of 
marked  importance.  A  group  of  3  or  4  True-False  tests  clearly 
gives  a  higher  correlation  with  the  criterion  than  does  an  equal 
number  of  essay  examinations. 

Just  what  number  of  tests  is  considered  "satisfactory"  will  depend 
upon  our  notion  of  a  "satisfactory"  correlation  and  our  confidence  in 
the  criterion  here  used.  In  the  course  of  time  a  number  of  cases  of 
sharp  disagreement  between  the  scores  secured  by  individuals  in 
the  various  types  of  tests  have  occurred,  and  of  these  a  number  have 
been  further  tested  as  completely  as  circumstances  would  permit. 
The  following  case  may  be  cited  as  typical.  A  student,  ranking  in 
the  lowest  tenth  in  four  True-False  examinations,  was  graded  in  the 
upper  tenth  in  an  essay  examination  by  an  assistant  and  in  the  sec- 
ond tenth  in  another  such  examination  by  the  instructor.  As  a 
result  of  class-room  questioning,  two  special  examinations  and  a 
private  oral  quiz,  we  were  convinced  that  the  True-False  results  gave 
the  proper  measure  of  achievement.  The  student  was  dull  but 
diligent ;  much  material  virtually  had  been  memorized  by  rote.  This 
material,  rewritten  with  excellent  penmanship  and  correct  grammar, 
gave  the  impression  of  general  mastery  of  the  subject.  Ability  to 
apply  the  facts  and  principles  was  unusually  deficient.  Since  nearly 
all  of  the  special  cases  turned  out  similarly,  the  implication  is  that 
the  better  the  criterion  of  achievement,  the  greater  the  predictive 
value  of  True-False  as  compared  to  the  essay.  Experience  with  the 
True-False  examination  has  convinced  us  that  it  affords  an  opportu- 
nity to  test  more  adequately  the  power  to  apply  and  use  information 
in  solving  a  concrete  problem  or  meeting  a  novel  situation. 

The  correlations  with  intelligence  ratings  will  be  of  interest  in 
this  connection.  Tables  XII,  XIII  and  XIV  show  average  correla- 
tions with  intelligence  as  follows:  A  single  True-False  -|-  .406,  an 
essay  +  .344  and  written  work  +  .255.  The  difference  between 
True-False  and  essay  is  -j-  .062  which  is  about  the  same  as  the  o- 
(tr.-obt.  diff.)  —  ±:  .067.  From  tables  XV,  XVI  and  XVII  it  appears 
that  combining  several  essay  examinations  makes  no  noticeable  in- 
crease in  the  correlation,  whereas  the  addition  of  True-False  tests 
yields  a  steadily  increasing  correlation.  A  team  of  3  or  4  True- 
False  tests  gives  a  clearly  higher  coefficient  than  a  similar  team  of 
essavs. 
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TABLE  XII. 
Correlations  of  Written  Work,  with  Intelligence  Ratings. 


08 

17,    18 

22,    25,    26 

34,    39 

41 

N=:9 

Average  = 

.255 

S.  D.  =  .102  S.  D.  (tr.-obt.  av.)  =  .034 

TABLE  XIII. 

Correlations  of  essay  exam,  with  Intelligence. 
06 

13,    15,    19,    19 
25,    29,    29 
32,     35,    36,    37 
41,     47 
52,    56 
61 
72 
N  =  18  Average  =  .344  S.  D.  =  .170  S.  D.  (tr-obt.  av.)  =  .04 

TABLE  XIV. 

Correlations  of  True- False  with  Intelligence. 
13,    15 

21,    24,    29,    29 
32,    36,    39,    39,    39 
41,    45,    45,    46,    47,     49 
50,    56 
60,    66, 
71 
N  =  22  Average  =  .406  S.  D.  —  .15  S.  D.  (tr-obt.  av.)  =  .032 

TABLE  XV. 

Correlation  of  the  two  Half-Term  measures  of  written  work  with  Intelligence,  for 

four  classes. 
17,    24,    30,    38,  Average  =  .272 

TABLE  XVI. 

Correlation  of  2  or  more  essay  examinations  with  Intelligence,  arranged  by  classes. 


2  essays 

3  essays 

4  essays 


Correlations  of  2  or  more  True-False  with  Intelligence  arranged  by  classes. 

Aver.         S.  D. 

2  True-False  33  38  45  49  51  .432  .067 

3  True-False  38  44  43  54  57  .472  .071 

4  True- False  41  47  52  59  55  .508  .063 

5  True-False  45  52  63  58  .545  .063 


1 

2              3 

4 

5 

Aver. 

S.D. 

24 

29            35 

39 

43 

.34 

.052 

26 

28            39 

39 

40 

.344 

.057 

30 

29 
TABLE  XVII. 

40 

41 

.350 

.054 
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That  the  True-False  test  is  not  merely  a  new  test  ot  general  intelli- 
gence is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  yields  higher  correlations  with 
the  criterion  of  achievement;  correlations  which  are  higher  than 
those  obtained  by  the  conventional  examination.  It  would  be  useful 
to  compare  the  correlations  yielded  with  intelligence  and  with 
achievement  by  True-False  tests  composed  of  questions  of  informa- 
tion with  questions  requiring  applications  or  problem  solution,  but 
it  cannot  be  readily  accomplished  with  the  available  data. 

Correlations  Obtained  hy  Different  Methods  of  Presentation. 

The  correlations  of  single  tests  with  the  criterion  given  in  Table 
IX  have  been  classified  according  to  the  method  of  i)resentation 
with  the  following  results : 

1)  Oral  presentation,  n  =  18,  average  =:  .65  a  (tr.-obt.  av.)  ±:  .043. 

2)  Oral  and  visual  (written  on  board),  n.  =  8,  average  =  .62,  a 

(tr.-obt.  av.)  =  .048. 

3)  Visual  (mimeographed),  n.  =  13,  average  =  .66,  a  (tr.-obt.  av.) 

=  ±  .030. 

While  the  data  are  too  few  to  make  generalization  secure,  no  method 
of  presentation  shows  superiority. 

Summary. 

The  value  of  a  True-False  examination  as  a  measure  of  achieve- 
ment in  college  courses  is  demonstrated  by  the  following  com- 
parisons : 

1.  It  yields  correlations  with  other  tests  of  the  same  type,  averag- 
ing -f-  .54,  a  (tr.-obt.  av.)  di  .02,  as  compared  to  inter-correlations 
of  essay  examinations  of  +  .35,  o-  (tr.-obt.  av.)  ±  .033,  and  inter- 
correlations  of  written  work  of  +  .43,  a  (tr.-obt.  av.)  ±:  .034. 

2.  The  True-False  tests  yield  a  correlation  of  +  .33;  or  (tr.-obt. 
av.)  ±  .04  with  an  essay  examination,  which  is  as  high  as  inter- 
correlations  of  essay  examination. 

I).  The  True-False  test  yields  a  correlation  with  written  work  of 
-|-  .25,  o-  (tr.-obt.  av.)  =b  .04,  which  is  probably  as  high  as  the  corre- 
lation of  essay  examination  with  written  work,  -|-  .30,  a  (tr.-obt.  av.) 
±  .05. 
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4.  The  correlation  of  a  True-False  test  with  the  criterion  of 
achievement  is  +  -65,  cr  (tr.-obt.  av.)  ±:  .026,  as  compared  to  +  .56, 
<T  (tr.-obt.  av.)  d=  .045,  for  the  essay  examination  and  +  .39,  a 
(tr.-obt.  av.)  zt  .03  for  the  written  work. 

5.  Combining  several  True-False  tests  produces  markedly  higher 
correlations  with  the  criterion  which  is  not  true  of  the  essay  exami- 
nations. 

6.  Correlations  with  intelligence  tests  are:  for  the  True-False 
+  .406,  o-  (tr.-obt.  av.)  zb  .032,  for  the  essay  examinations,  +  .344,  <r 
(tr.-obt.  av.)  zb  .04  for  the  written  work,  +  .255,  a  (tr.-obt.  av.) 
±:  .034. 

7.  Combining  several  True-False  tests  produces  a  marked  increase 
in  the  correlations  with  intelligence,  which  is  not  true  of  the  essay 
examinations. 

8.  Intensive  study  of  certain  cases  indicates  that  the  better  the 
criterion  of  achivement,  the  greater  the  predictive  value  of  True- 
False  as  compared  to  the  essay  examination. 

Other  Advantages  of  the  True-False  Examinations. 

The  following  advantages  of  the  True-False  examination  are  not 
derived  from  objective  data,  but  are  accumulations  of  opinions  gen- 
erally voiced  by  those  who  have  given  or  those  who  have  taken 
such  tests. 

1.  It  saves  an  enormous  amount  of  time.  All  the  work  of  scoring 
is  saved,  since  it  is  instructive  to  have  the  students  correct  the 
papers. 

2.  It  is  possible  to  develop  standards  of  achievement  by  which 
one  class  may  be  compared  with  others. 

3.  Since  each  test  includes  30  or  more  questions,  it  is  possible  to 
examine  the  field  much  more  thoroughly  than  with  the  conventional 
examinations. 

4.  More  refined  units  of  measurement  are  secured;  the  distribu- 
tion is  wider  than  can  be  reliably  obtained  by  the  conventional 
examination. 

5.  Students  report  that  the  True-False  examination  is  conductive 
to  more  effective  methods  of  study.  They  study  to  understand  and 
apply,  rather  than  to  commit  to  memory  for  purposes  of  sheer 
reproduction. 
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6.  The  True-False  examination  is  really  an  excellent  teaching 
instrument.  B3'  correcting  the  answers  at  once,  haziness,  misunder- 
standings and  ignorance  of  facts  and  principles  are  clearly  shown. 

7.  Showing  the  student  in  position  in  the  group  by  distributing 
the  scores  on  the  blackboard  is  of  recognized  pedagogical  value. 

8.  According  to  votes,  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  students  express 
a  preference  for  this  type  of  test.  Some  of  the  reasons  frequently 
given  are : 

a)  When  the  hour  is  over,  the  results  are  known;  there  are  no 
days  of  uncertainty  to  be  suffered. 

b)  After  the  initial  adjustment,  less  nervousness  before  and  dur- 
ing the  examination  is  felt,  usually. 

c)  Anticipation  of  being  misunderstood,  of  favoritism  or  the 
opposite,  is  unnecessary. 

d)  The  work  during  the  examination  is  less  exhausting.  There 
is  little  writing  or  eye  strain;  no  need  of  fear  of  being  unable  to 
finish  within  the  time  limit. 


TRANSMUTATION  OF  VALUES  ON  THE  THORNDIKE  AND 
AYRES   HANDWRITING    SCALES:   A   CORRECTION 

T.  L.  KELLEY, 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 

My  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  a  numerical  error  which 
occurred  in  a  study  of  mine  appearing  in  The  Journal  op  Educa- 
tional Psychology  of  December,  1914,  entitled  "Comparable  Meas- 
ures." I  take  this  opportunity  to  resubmit  conclusions  based  upon 
correct  calculations.  This  article  dealt  with  the  comparability  of 
scores  upon  the  Ayres  and  Thorndike  Handwriting  Scales,  and  gave 
an  equating  of  the  two  scores,  which  is  in  error.  The  constant  2.917 
reported  on  page  593  should  be  2.223.  The  constant  7.90  derived 
from  the  inaccurate  value  2.917  should  be  7.147.  Other  values  de- 
rived from  these  are  in  error.  I  list  below  the  materially  inaccurate 
statements  and  following  them  the  revised  correct  statements. 

Inaccurate  statement:  "The  average  variation  of  the  estimate 
(of  handwriting)  upon  the  Ayres  scale  is  7.40  and  upon  the  Thorn- 
dike  scale  when  reduced  to  comparable  units  8.68,  which  gives  a  dif- 
ference of  1.28  in  favor  of  the  Ayres  scale.  The  probable  error  of 
this  difference  is  unknown,  but  is  greater  than  .372." 

Correct  statement:  "The  average  variation  of  the  estimate  (of 
handwriting)  upon  the  Ayres  scale  is  7.40  and  upon  the  Thorndike 
scale  when  reduced  to  comparable  units  7.85,  which  gives  a  difference 
of  .44  in  favor  of  the  Ayres  scale.  The  probable  error  of  this  differ- 
ence is  unknown,  but  is  greater  than  .372." 


Incorrect 

Statement. 

Equal 

Measures. 

Ayres 

Thorndike 

Scale. 

Scale. 

9.5 

5 

17.4 

6 

20 

6.33 

25.3 

7 

.30 

7.60 

33.2 

8 

40 

&86 

41.1 

9 

49.0 

10 

50 

10.13 

56.9 

11 

60 

11.39 

64.8 

12 

70 

12.66 

72.7 

13 

80 

13.93 

80.6 

14 

88.5 

15 

90 

15.19 

96.4 

16 

Correct 

Statement. 

Equal 

Measures. 

Ayres 

Thorndike 

Scale. 

Scale. 

13.3 

5 

20 

5.96 

20.5 

6 

27.6 

7 

30 

7.34 

34.7 

8 

40 

8.74 

41.9 

9 

49.0 

10 

50 

10.13 

56.2 

11 

'60 

11.53 

63.3 

12 

70 

12.93 

70.5 

13 

77.6 

14 

80 

14'.33 

84.8 

15 

90 

15.73 

91.9 

16 
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DEPARTMENT     FOR     DISCUSSION 
OF    RESEARCH     PROBLEMS 


|< rm >]  Conducted  by  LAURA  ZIRBES  \t rrfT )| 


This  department  has  a  two-fold  function.  It  aims  to  serve  research 
workers  as  well  as  educators,  whose  work  brings  them  in  close  contact  with 
children  in  the  schools.  It  hopes  to  accomplish  this  service  by  suggesting 
research  studies,  which  will  meet  well-defined  school  needs. 

In  order  that  this  service  may  be  real  and  effective,  the  co-operation  of 
research  workers  and  school  people  is  desired.  Correspondence  with  reference 
to  the  following  qustions  will  be  considered  in  selecting  topics  for  future 
discussions. 

a.  Which  of  the  studies  proposed  would  help  you  to  solve  a  practical 
problem? 

b.  What   topics   might    well   be   added    to   this   list?    Replies   may    be 
addressed   to :    Miss  Laura  Zirbes,  646  Park   Ave.,  New  York  City. 


SOME  THINGS  I  WANT  TO  DO  OR  SEE  OTHERS  DO 

WM.  A.  McCALL, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

1.  Technique  for  Constructing  Validation  Criteria.  There  are 
many  steps  in  the  process  of  scale  construction.  Among  these  the 
following  may  be  mentioned:  (a)  Preparation  and  organization  of 
test  material,  (b)  Preparation  of  instructions  for  applying  and 
scoring  the  test,  (c)  Validation  of  test,  (d)  Scaling  the  test,  (e) 
Determination  of  reliability,  objectivity,  norms,  and  perhaps  stand- 
ards. I    !  f 

Of  these  five  steps  one  is  usually  omitted  in  whole  or  in  part,  and 
more  often  in  whole  than  in  part.  Unfortunately  the  omitted  step — 
validation  of  the  test — is  the  most  important  step,  for  though  a  test 
be  perfect  in  every  other  respect,  it  is  worthless  and  may  be  actually 
harmful  if  it  does  not  measure  what  it  purports  to  measure. 

Test  validation  has  not  been  omitted  because  test  constructors 
have  failed  to  realize  its  importance,  nor  has  it  been  omitted  because 
test  constructors  are  lazy.  A  test  can  be  validated  only  by  demon- 
strating that  it  yields  a  substantial  positive  correlation  with  some 
objecively  defined  criterion  outside  of  the  test  which  is  being  vali- 
dated. Test  validation  has  been  omitted  frequently  because  of  the 
great  difficulty  of  objectively  defining  the  criterion.  It  may  be 
possible  to  evolve  a  general  procedure  and  it  is  certainly  possible  to 
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formulate  specific  procedures  for  the  construction  of  criteria  for 
evaluating  not  only  mental  tests,  but  also  other  measurements  of 
individuals.    Here  is  a  fit  task  for  both  genius  and  industry. 

2.  Area,  Volume y  or  Weight  of  a  Mental  Function.  The  size  of 
a  man  is  not  measured  by  his  height,  or  width,  or  thickness,  but  by 
a  certain  balanced  combination  of  these  aspects  of  size.  A  man's 
volume  is  the  real  measure  of  his  size,  for  volume  gives  to  every 
dimension  of  size  its  proper  influence.  Because  of  a  reasonable 
uniformity  in  the  contents  of  men,  weight  is  a  fairly  satisfactory 
combiner  of  a  man's  size  dimensions. 

Mental  traits  have  area  or  volume  very  much  as  a  man  has  size. 
There  was  once  a  time  when  no  method  had  been  evolved  for  deter- 
mining the  volume  of  physical  objects.  Mental  measurement  is  in 
exactly  that  stage  of  evolution  at  present.  Reading  ability,  for 
example,  has  three  dimensions  at  least — accuracy,  speed,  and  diffi- 
culty of  the  passage  read.  Furthermore,  that  experimenter  is  lucky 
or  obtuse  who  has  not  been  forced  to  worry  about  how  to  weight 
time,  or  errors,  or  other  aspects  of  mental  performance. 

The  common  current  method  of  determining  the  volume  of  a  mental 
function  is  a  purely  impressionistic  one.  Estimations  of  the  volumes 
of  objects  are  risky.  Subjective  judgments  of  the  volumes  of  mental 
traits  are  truly  hazardous.  Even  the  most  competent  judge  has 
little  confidence  in  his  estimate. 

I  suggest  the  following  methods  for  determining  the  volume  of  a 
mental  function,  and  express  the  hope  that  some  of  us  will  find  the 
opportunity  to  determine  the  correspondence  between  them,  evaluate 
each,  add  others,  and  finally  construct  a  formula  for  computing  the 
volume  of  the  mental  functions  measured  by  the  more  widely  used 
standard  tests. 

(a)  Subjective  estimate.  Has  the  pupil  who  reads  with  a  speed 
of  20,  an  accuracy  of  20,  and  a  difficulty  of  20  more  reading  ability 
than  one  who  reads  with  a  speed  of  25,  an  accuracy  of  15,  and  a  diffi- 
culty of  21?  (b)  Subjective  estimate  of  social  worth.  It  might, 
for  example,  be  argued  that  while  high  speed  and  low  accuracy  are 
as  brilliant  an  illustration  of  neutral  behavior  as  correspondingly 
lower  speed  and  greater  accuracy,  still,  the  latter  should  be  given 
a  higher  score  because  of  the  relatively  greater  social  value  of  accu- 
racy, (c)  Weight,  i.  e.,  some  one-dimensional  measurement  which 
represents  a  condensation  of  speed,  accuracy,  and  difficulty  just  as 
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the  weight  of  a  man  is  a  condensation  of  his  size  dimensions,  (d) 
Correlation  with  some  criterion  which  is  otherwise  defined  and 
objectively  measured  in  some  one-dimensional  manner.  Once  the 
criterion  is  secured  this  can  be  done  by  means  of  partial  correlation 
and  a  regression  equation.  Once  given  an  intelligence  criterion,  for 
example,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  determine  the  optimum  weightings 
for  rights,  errors,  speed,  etc.,  in  a  proposed  intelligence  test,  (e) 
Experimental  determination  of  the  equality  of  various  combinations 
of  speed,  accuracy  and  difficulty.  Courtis  is  probably  the  only  one 
who  has  made  an  extensive  use  of  this  method,  (f )  Self -correlation 
between  two  trials  of  equivalent  tests  upon  identical  pupils.  This 
method  assumes  that  the  proper  weighting  for  each  of  speed,  accu- 
racy, and  difficulty  in  the  composite  of  the  three  is  that  weighting 
which  will  yield  the  highest  self-correlation  between  the  two  com- 
posites. There  is  a  statistical  procedure  which  will  facilitate  the 
determination  of  these  weightings.  The  self-correlation  method  has 
never  been  used  for  determining  the  volume  of  a  mental  trait. 


NOTES  ON  ARTICLES  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY  IN  CURRENT  ISSUES  OF 
|( toi )l  OTHER  MAGAZINES  l« ■»■ ■! 


Equality  in  Difficulty  of  Alternative  Intelligence  Examinations,  Edward  L. 
Thomdike,  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  1920,  4,  283-289,  suggests  a  method 
of  constructing  alternative  forms  of  tests  and  gives  data  secured  with  different 
forms  of  the  Thorndike  Intelligence  Examination. 

Correlation  of  Army  Alpha  Intelligence  Test,  with  Academic  Grades  in  High 
Schools  and  Military  Academies.  H.  E.  Burtt  and  G.  F.  Ayrs.  Journal  of 
Applied  Psychology,  1920,  4,  289-294.    Finds  a  correlation  of  about  +  0.40. 

A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Intelligence  of  Seventy-five  White  and  Fifty- 
five  Colored  College  Students  hy  the  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon 
Scale.  S.  M.  Derick.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  1920,  4,  316-330.  Whites 
yield  an  average  I.  Q.  about  9  points  higher  than  negroes. 

The  Selection  of  Mill  W\orkers  by  Mental  Tests.  Arthur  S.  Otis.  Journal  of 
Applied  Psychology,  1920,  4,  339-342.  A  high  degree  of  intelligence  a  detriment 
for  certain  tasks. 

Intelligence  Tests  and  Academic  Standing.  Edna  Gordon  and  H,  J.  Baker. 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  1920,  4,  361-363.  Correlations  range  from  0  to 
H-  .54,  depending  on  the  course  of  study. 

Picture  Completion.  Robert  H.  Gault.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  1920, 
4,  310-316.  Suggestions  concerning  the  weighting  of  responses  in  the  Healy 
test. 

Reconstruction  of  Mental  Tests.  Beardsley  Ruml.  Journal  of  Philosophy, 
1921,  28,  181-185.    A  reply  to  an  article  by  Pressey  on  statistical  methods. 

A  Comparison  of  Two  Methods  of  Giving  the  Number  Series  Completion 
Test.    John  E.  Anderson.    Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  1920,  4,  346-348. 

Education  of  Juvenile  Delinquents.  Edgar  A.  Doll.  Journal  of  Delin- 
quency, 1921,  6,  331-347.  A  discussion  of  methods  of  diagnosis  and  educational 
treatment. 

The  Importance  of  Physical  and  Mental  Examinations  as  an  aid  to  Treat 
ment  and  Training  in  a  Reform  Instituition.  Edmund  B.  Hilliard.  Journal  of 
Delinquency,  1921,  6,  347-355. 

Irregularity  in  Intelligence  Tests  of  Delinquents.  Julia  Mathews.  Journal 
of  Delinquency,  1921,  6,  355-362,  Data  presented  suggests  the  need  of  a  more 
careful  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  "scattering." 

An  English  Form  Test.  Thomas  B.  Briggs.  Teachers  College  Record,  1921, 
22,  1-11.  Describes  two  equivalent  forms  of  a  test  for  formal  English  to  be 
used  in  grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX.  Each  test  consists  of  20  short  passages  to 
be  punctuated  by  the  subject. 
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Proposed  Uniform  Method  of  Scale  Construction.  William  A.  McCall. 
Teachers  College  Record,  1921,  22,  31-51.  Describes  a  method  of  scale  construc- 
tion in  which  the  mean  performance  of  children  between  12.0  and  13.0  years  of 
jij?e  is  taken  as  the  reference  point,  with  10  S.D.  as  the  range  and  — 5.S.D.  as 
the  zero  point.  The  range  is  divided  into  100  units,  which  serve  as  the  scale 
points.    A  reading  scale  constructed  by  the  use  of  this  method  is  described. 

A  Qualitative  Investigation  of  the  Effect  of  Mode  of  Presentation  Upon  the 
Process  of  Learning.  F.  J.  O'Brien.  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  1921, 
32,  249-284.  Suggests  the  need  of  supplementary  studies  of  learning  by  intro- 
spective accounts  of  imagery  employed. 

The  Child  Mind.  H.  J.  Mulford.  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  1921,  32, 
179-196.    A  variety  of  opinions  on  the  child's  mind  from  a  genetic  point  of  view. 

On  the  Relevancy  of  Imagery  to  the  Process  of  Thought.  C.  Comstock. 
American  Journal  of  Psychology,  1921,  32,  196-231.  A  discussion  of  several 
functions  of  imagery  in  solving  problems. 

The  Use  of  a  Time-Record  Blank  in  the  Standardization  and  Supervision  of 
Student-Teaching  Courses.  William  S.  Gray.  Educational  Administration  and 
Supervision,  1921,  7,  121-133. 

The  Training  of  Teachers  to  Supervise  Study.  Alfred  L.  Hall-Quest.  Educa- 
tional Administration  and  Supervision,  1921,  7,  160-1G6. 

Some  Second  Lieutenant  Psychology  in  School  Administration.  Garry  C. 
Myers.    Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  1921,  7,  171-175. 

A  Measure  of  Ability  to  Judge  Poetry.  Allan  Abbott  and  M.  R.  Trabue. 
Teachers  College  Record,  1921,  22,  101-127.  Twenty-six  sets  of  4  poems  each, 
graded  by  competent  judges,  and  scaled  in  steps  of  merit. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY  AND  RELATED  FIELDS  OF 
l< toi >l  EDUCATION  l« loi >l 


1.  Psychology  for  Normal  Schools. — This  text  book^  for  normal 
school  students  is  novel  in  its  organization.  Instead  of  the  conven- 
tional chapters,  the  material  is  arranged  in  46  lessons,  averaging  7 
pages  each,  introduced  by  a  series  of  suggestions  for  observational 
work  and  followed  by  "Topics  for  Special  Study  and  Report,"  "The 
Lesson  Applied"  and  "Selected  References." 

One  hundred  and  twenty  pages  are  devoted  to  instinctive  behavior, 
and  nearly  50  pages  are  devoted  to  the  general  studies  of  heredity; 
then  follow  20  pages  on  habit;  65  pages  on  sensation,  perception 
and  other  mental  progresses,  and  a  final  60  pages  on  individual  dif- 
ferences. Although  the  divisions  of  the  book  suggest  a  dynamic  psy- 
chology, the  material  is  almost  wholly  descriptive.  Instincts  are 
named  and  described  in  terms  of  children's  familiar  play  and  other 
activities.  The  sections  on  habit,  learning  and  the  mental  pro- 
cesses— sensation,  perception,  attention,  imagery,  memory,  imagina- 
tion, thinking  and  will — consist  primarily  of  definitions  and  illus- 
trations. The  laws  of  learning  are  nowhere  stated;  no  reference  is 
made  to  the  experimental  work  upon  the  acquisition  of  skill  or  infor- 
mation,  upon  problem  solving  or  thinking.  No  mention  is  made  of 
a  curve  of  learning  or  forgetting,  of  economical  methods  of  memo- 
rizing or  the  psychology  of  the  school  subjects;  the  words  spelling, 
arithmetic  and  writing  do  not  appear  in  the  index.  The  chapter  on 
"Memory  and  Imigination"  is  typical ;  memory  is  defined  as  "repro- 
ductive imagination."  Three  pages  are  used  to  amplify  this,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  short  chapter  is  devoted  to  "Earliest  memories  of 
childhood"  and  "Desultory  memory  of  childhood." 

The  experimental  psychology  of  individual  differences  is  condensed 
into  about  40  pages.  Many  of  these  are  devoted  to  definitions  of 
"normal",  "subnormal",  "epilepsy",  "hysteria",  etc.,  but  no  graph  or 
mention  of  the  curve  of  distribution  is  to  be  found.    A  half  page  is 


^Psychology  for  Normal   Schools,   Lawrence   A.   Averill,   Boston ;    Houghton   Mifflin 
Company,  1921,  Pp.  XX  -f  362. 
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devoted  to  the  discussion  of  educational  tests ;  two-thirds  of  a  page 
to  group  intelligence  tests. 

The  author,  in  the  preface,  finds  fault  with  current  texts  for  nor- 
mal schools  because  of  "their  scientific  terminology  and  style  of  lan- 
ii;na^e,"  which  lie  has  sought  to  remedy.  Whether  the  cure  is  better 
than  the  malady,  the  reader  may  judge  from  the  following  sample 
effort  to  explain  "introspection"  as  a  method  of  investigation  in  psy- 
chology. The  teacher  had  told  a  story  of  primitive  firearms  which 
aroused  a  pupil  to  exclaim,  "My  father's  got  one  of  them  guns  up  in 
our  shed-chamber."  To  this  the  teacher  retorted,  "How  often  must 
I  tell  you,  James,  to  be  careful  of  your  English"  The  author  adds : 
"Now,  you  will  understand  better  why  introspective  cleverness  is  a 
virtue  on  the  part  of  a  teacher.  James'  teacher  was  not  an  intro- 
spectionist ;  she  failed  to  see  behind  James'  ungrammatical  response 
the  real  impulsion  that  motivated  him;  she  saw  not  the  thing  that 
James  saw,  but  only  the  poor  language  in  which  it  w  as  coached." 

A.  I.  G. 


2.  PsycJwlogy  for  Nurses. — The  popular  tendency  to  apply  the 
term  psychology  to  any  suggestion  or  opinion  concerning  the  be- 
havior of  human  beings  is  exemplified  in  this  book.'*  A  great  deal  of 
advice  for  nurses  and  many  observations  of  people  generally  are 
grouped  under  the  headings  of  textbooks  in  psychology.  Occasion- 
ally a  scientific  fact  or  principle  is  stated  and  illustrated  by  hospital 
experience,  but  most  of  the  psychology  consists  of  definitions  quoted 
largely  from  Thorndike's  "Elements"  and  James'  "Briefer  Course," 
which  appear  in  an  appendix  to  each  chapter.  The  only  other  au- 
thors mentioned  are  Pillsbury,  Colvin  and  Bagley,  and  in  one  place 
Terman.  The  following  quotation,  picked  at  random,  from  the  chap- 
ter on  "Sensation,"  illustrates  the  procedure. 

V.     Dermal  Sensations. 

The  Nurse's  Use  of  Sensations  of  the  Skin.  Sense-organs  of  the  skin  have 
much  to  do  with  our  responses.  The  nurse,  like  the  surgeon,  needs  "eyes  in 
her  fingers."    The  nurse  gets  all  manner  of  information  by  way  of  touch.     It 


'^The  Psychology  o/  Nursing.    Aileen  Cleveland  Hi^rgins,  G.  P.  Putnam's.  Sons  :     New 
York,  1921.     Pp.  XVI  -f  337. 
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is  useful  to  be  sure  of  one's  hands  in  an  emergency,  particularly  when  they 
must  act  as  guides  in  darkness  or  half-light.  To  gauge  accurately  the  amount 
of  pressure  necessary  in  various  nursing  procedures  is  fundamental  in  good 
technique. 

3.  Psychology  for  Musicians. — The  first  60  pages  of  this  small 
book^  give  tabulations  and  discussions  of  the  results  of  a  question- 
naire study  in  which  100  musicians  and  composers  gave  replies  to  a 
series  of  24  questions  with  regard  to  methods  of  learning  and  teach- 
ing, and  the  effects  of  various  factors  on  performance.  As  is  usual 
in  such  studies,  it  is  difficult  to  judge  what  some  of  the  questions 
and  many  of  the  answers  mean.  It  appears  that  no  one  type  of 
imagery  is  employed  in  learning  and  performing,  although  visual, 
auditory  and  kinaesthetic  representations  are  most  (and  about 
equally)  frequently  employed.  In  learning  "it  is  not  the  sensory 
field  that  aids  so  much  as  it  is  the  purely  intellectual  processes." 
Sixty-six  musicians  learn  "bit  by  b^t,"  14  by  the  "whole  method''  and 
14  by  "various  combinations  of  the  two."  Many  assert  that  emotions 
(kinds  not  specified)  assist  to  make  performance  successful,  but  add 
that  the  emotion  must  be  kept  under  control.  Twenty-one  play  better 
when  alone,  while  65  are  favorably  stimulated  by  a  sympathetic  audi- 
ence. Nervousness,  anger,  excitement  or  disturbances  in  the  audience 
generally  reduce  efficiency.  Most  musicians  believe  that  native  apti- 
tude rather  than  any  special  form  of  practice  is  responsible  for  their 
success. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  contains  a  rather  superficial  exposition 
of  the  principles  of  psychology,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  series  of  de- 
scriptive definitions  of  the  conventional  mental  processes.     A.  I.  G. 


4.  The  Wo^k  of  a  Juvenile  Court. — Franklin  C.  Hoyt,*  Judge  of 
the  Children's  Court  of  NeAv  York  City,  has  described  the  principles 
and  machinery  upon  which  the  practice  of  dealing  with  juvenile 
offenders  is  based  in  a  series  of  narratives  designed  for  the  popular 
reader.  The  book  "does  not  pretend  to  cover  any  particular  phase 
of  child  psychology,  nor  is  it  written  with  the  slightest  idea  of  serv- 
ing as  a  manual  on  juvenile-court  work  in  general."     Since  it  de- 


^The  Musician's  Mind.    Antoinette  Feleky,  New  York  :     Pioneer  Publishing  Company. 
1921.    Pp.  108. 
*Qiiicksands  of  Youth.    Franklin  Chase  Hoyt,  New  York  :    Scrlbners,  1921.    Pp.  XI  -f-  241. 
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scribes  at  length  the  action  of  the  court  in  a  series  of  real  cases,  it 
will  be  of  interest  to  many  students  of  education  and  psychology. 

A.  I.  G. 


5.  Two  Books  Dealing  With  The  Principles  of  Education. — Tak- 
ing as  a  thesis  ''the  claim  of  individuality  to  be  regarded  as  the 
supreme  educational  end,"  Professor  Nunn  has  written  a  stimulating 
survey'^  of  the  whole  field  of  educational  theory  and  practice.  The 
author  is  throughout  alive  to  scientific  research,  movements  as  recent 
as  the  use  of  intelligence  tests  for  admission  to  Columbia  College 
being  considered.  The  book,  in  fact,  gives  an  interesting  interpreta- 
tion of  current  scientific  work.  In  discussing  the  nature  of  develop- 
ment, the  writings  of  Pearson,  Spearman,  Binet,  Terman,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  MeDougall  and  Shand,  Hart,  Freud,  Adler,  Prince 
and  others  are  mentioned.  The  technical  studies  of  Book,  Huey, 
Ach,  and  Burt  are  considered.  The  author  marshals  experimental 
findings  and  current  opinion  to  support  his  theory  that  the  main 
function  of  the  school  is  to  socialize  its  pupils,  but  points  out  in  a 
final  chapter  that  such  a  function  "in  no  wise  contradicts  the  view 
(stated  at  the  beginning)  that  its  true  aim  is  to  cultivate  individual- 
ity." 

Professor  Coursault's  book/''  while  leading  to  a  somewhat  similar 
conclusion,  has  a  quite  different  approach.  It  is  based  primarily 
upon  theoretical  writings  in  education  rather  than  upon  scientific 
investigations  and  theories  in  related  fields.  The  influence  of  Dewey, 
Royce,  MacVannel,  Bagley  and  McMurry  appears  clearly.  The  au- 
thor attempts  to  harmonize  the  views  of  man  as  a  psycho-physical 
organism  in  a  process  of  adjustment  through  stimuli  and  responses 
with  the  tleeological  view  of  man  as  a  person  controlled  by  pur- 
poses and  ideas.  The  importance  in  the  educative  process  of  the 
appreciation  of  values  and  the  development  of  purposes  as  compared 
to  the  importance  of  information  is  stressed.  In  explaining  how  pur- 
poses are  developed  and  means  of  control  are  made,  the  author 
analyzes,  in  a  fashion  similar  to  Dewey,  the  processes  of  thinking. 
In  this  connection  the  nature  and  function  of  history,  literature  and 


^3-Education,  Its  Datan  and  First  Principles.  T.  Percy  Nunn,  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  and  Company,  1920.    Pp.  VII  -f  224. 

'^hThe  Principles  of  Education.  .Tesse  H.  Coursault,  Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett  and 
Company,  1920.     Pp.  XII  -f-  468. 
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other  fine  arts  and  the  methods  with  which  subject-matter  should  be 
taught  are  explained.  The  book  will  serve  as  a  useful  introduction 
to  current  educational  theory  and  practice.  A.  I.  G. 


6.  A  Practical  Textbook  Interpreting  Biological  Psychology* — 
Rarely  do  we  find  a  textbook  on  psychology  which  is  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  teachers  in  service  and  those  preparing  to  teach. 
If  this  text  had  the  word  "Psychology"  in  its  title,  the  author  might 
have  been  accused  of  using  the  word,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  con- 
tents are  not  "pure"  psychology.  Any  text  which  is  to  lead  teachers 
to  make  use  of  the  findings  of  research  in  the  solution  of  their  prob- 
lems must  seek  to  present  its  materials  in  such  form  that  the  prac- 
tical bearings  of  the  principles  of  psychology  are  made  apparent  in 
illustrative  instances.  It  must  also  provide  some  practice  in  the 
solution  of  such  problems  if  instruction  is  to  function  in  practice. 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  too  discursive,  this  text  has  interpreted 
those  fundamental  conditions  governing  mental  development  and 
shown  their  relation  to  the  problems  of  the  classroom  and  the  school. 
In  this  the  author  has  made  his  text  conform  to  the  psychological 
requirements  of  a  limited  field,  avoiding  technical  and  speculative 
discussions  which  might  make  for  a  more  systematic  and  compre- 
hensive but  a  less  dynamic  treatise. 

The  book  is  written  around  two  questions :  1.  How  does  the  indi- 
vidual normally  respond  at  different  periods  in  his  development  to 
the  typical  situations — physical,  intellectual,  esthetic  and  social — 
in  which  he  is  placed?  2.  How  can  he  best  appropriate  the  mate- 
rials and  benefits  of  education  so  that  he  can  utilize  them  to  greatest 
advantage  in  daily  life?  Part  I  deals  with  the  dynamic  aspects  of 
mental  development.  Part  II  restates  these  and  gives  educational 
interpretations.  Part  III  provides  exercises  in  analysis,  interpreta- 
tion, investigation  and  application.  This  problem  material  is  full  of 
quotations  from  other  writers,  all  carefully  correlated  with  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  of  the  book.  It  occupies  over  one  hundred  pages, 
and  furnishes  a  wealth  of  opportunities  for  practice  in  the  sort  of 
thinking  which  is  reflected  in  improved  teaching.  L.  Z. 


"M.  v.  O'Shea.    Mental  Development  and  Education.    The  MacMillan  Co.,  New  York, 
1921.     VII  403. 
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7.  A  Study  in  the  Correction  of  Speech  Defects^ — This  pamphlet 
reports  the  analytical  study  of  the  speech  disorders  of  over  one  hun- 
dred children,  with  a  classification  of  defects  and  their  causes.  Two 
type  cases  are  reported  in  great  detail,  with  accompanying  graphic 
records  of  the  effect  of  remedial  training  and  a  controlled  regime. 
These  case  studies  are  perhaps  the  most  valuable  and  illuminating 
part  of  the  contribution.  They  are  followed  by  materials  for  speech 
examination  and  individual  speech  records,  which  make  it  possible 
to  measure  improvement  objectively.  By  making  pupils  aware  of 
their  progress  in  overcoming  defects  such  records  may  become  a  psy- 
chologically potent  remedial  factor.  Other  remedial  suggestions  are 
given,  together  with  a  bibliography.  L.  Z. 


8.  A  Report  on  Teacher  Training  Departments  in  High  Schools* 
Minnesota  has  attempted  to  improve  the  quality  of  instruction  in 
her  rural  schools  by  offering  normal  training  courses  in  the  high 
schools  of  small  towns.  The  movement  began  about  twenty-five  years 
ago  in  a  very  small  way,  and  was  brought  to  the  eflBciency  described 
in  the  report,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mabel  Carney,  whose  pro- 
gram included  special  college  or  normal  training  for  the  instructors, 
uniform  and  definite  courses  throughout  the  State,  and  practice  teach, 
ing  in  rural  schools.  The  movement  received  an  impetus  when  in- 
creased State  aid  made  more  balanced  courses  possible,  and  when 
the  completion  of  the  prescribed  courses  resultd  in  exemption  from 
teachers'  examinations.  The  plan  does  not  pretend  to  be  the  ulti- 
mate solution  of  the  problem  of  providing  trained  teachers  for  rural 
schools.  It  has  been  a  successful  temporary  expedient.  The  program 
toward  which  the  State  Department  in  Minnesota  is  working  con- 
templates equal  training  for  city  and  rural  teachers  and  close  affilia- 
tion with  normal  schools.  In  the  meantime,  the  training  depart- 
ments in  high  schools  are  being  improved  to  meet  the  immediate 
needs  more  satisfactorily.  The  appendix  contains  (1)  a  compara- 
tive table  show^ing  facts  concerning  training  departments  in  13  other 
States,  (2)  a  suggestive  yearly  scheme  for  practice  teaching,  (3) 
reports,  (4)  a  bibliography.  L.  Z. 


^Sarah  M.  Stinchfleld.  A  Preliminary  Study  in  Corrective  Speech.  Studies  in  Ctiild 
Welfare,  Vol.  I,  No.  3.    University  of  Iowa,  1920.    Pp.  36. 

*Lotus  D.  CoCfman.  Teacher  Training  Departments  in  Minnesota  High  Schools.  Gen- 
eral Education  Board.    New  York,  1920.     Pp.  VIII  +  92. 
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9.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  Schoolmen's  Week* — Because  the 
contents  of  this  yearbook  duplicate  the  variety  and  scope  of  the  pro- 
gram of  Schoolmen's  Week,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  adequate  idea 
of  the  material  in  this  limited  space.  While  there  is  a  preponderance 
of  administrative  problems,  there  are  only  two  discussions  dealing 
definitely  with  curriculum  reconstruction.  Journal  readers  will  be 
especially  interested  in  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational 
Measurements  and  in  a  number  of  articles  dealing  with  intelligence 
tests  and  their  uses.  L.  Z. 


10.  The  Educational  and  Intellectual  Status  of  the  Army  Med- 
ical Service,^* — Records  for  approximately  2500  medical  officers  were 
available  for  the  statistical  investigation  reported  in  this  bulletin. 
The  assembled  data  justify  the  statement  that  *'the  Medical  Corps 
obtained  the  services  of  the  ablest  as  well  as  the  weakest  men  of  the 
profession."  The  general  intelligence  rating  of  niedical  officers  is 
lower  than  that  of  other  branches  of  the  service,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Dental  and  Veterinary  Corps,  and  is  practically  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Quartermasters'  Corps.  But  when  the  psychographs  or 
curves  representing  measurements  for  each  of  eight  types  of  tests 
are  studied,  typical  differences  between  those  of  the  medical  corps 
and  other  arms  of  the  service  noted.  Those  of  the  several  medical 
groups  are  similar  in  certain  respects.  The  median  length  of  school- 
ing was  15.8  years,  and  11.07  was  the  median  in  years  of  experience. 
There  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  frequency  of  superior  and 
very  superior  intelligence  in  the  Medical  Corps  as  compared  with  the 
Engineer  Corps,  and  the  difference  is  distinctly  in  favor  of  the  En- 
gineers, as  is  shown  by  tables  and  graphs.  The  most  significant 
tabulations  and  graphs  are  those  in  which  the  achievement  in  each 
of  the  eight  parts  of  the  intelligence  tests  are  set  down  for  the 
various  arms  of  the  service,  and  the  various  branches  of  the  medical 
service. 

Although  the  admission  of  men  of  inferior  ability  was  due  largely 
to  the  emergency,  it  remains  true  that  these  men  would  have  prac- 
ticed medicine  even  though  barred  from  the  army  by  more  rigid  re- 


^Seventh  Annual  Schoolmen's  Week  Proceedings :  University  of  Pennsylvania  BuUe- 
tin.    Vol.  XXI,  No.  1.    Philadelphia,  1920.     Pp.  336 

i°M.  V.  Cobb  and  R.  M.  Yerkes.  Intellectual  and  Educational  Status  of  the  Medical 
Profession  as  Represented  in  the  United  States  Army.  Bulletin  of  the  National  Research 
Council.    Vol.  I,  Part  8,  No.  8.    Washington,  D.  C.    1921.     Pp.  75. 
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quireraents.  This  study  inclines  one  to  the  belief  that  intelligence 
requirements  should  be  set  up  for  admission  to  the  medical  schools 
and  to  the  profession.  A  calling  so  closely  related  to  the  national 
well-being  needs  the  best  minds  as  well  as  the  best  training.      L.  Z. 
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AN  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  STATISTICAL  STUDY  OF 
READING  AND  READING  TESTS.^ 

ARTHUR  I.  GATES 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University. 

A  recent  bibliography-  contains  titles  of  18  tests  for  silent  read- 
ing, 3  for  oral  reading  and  0  for  word  knowledge  (vocabulary).  This 
list  bears  witness  to  a  keen  interest  and  productive  work  in  the 
measurement  of  reading  ability,  and  it  is  encouraging  that  in  the 
opinions  of  many,  some  of  the  latest  tests  are  better  instruments 
than  most  of  tlie  earlier  ones.  While  it  is  doubtless  desirable  that 
the  abilities  of  some  should  be  devoted  to  the  creation  of  new  and 
better  tests,  it  is  imperative  that  extensive  experimental  and  sta- 
tistical studies  be  made  of  the  many  tests  now  available,  if  we  are 
to  make  rapid  progress  in  the  improvement  of  testing  materials. 

Mrs.  May  Ayres  Burgess  has  set  an  admirable  example  by  accom- 
panying her  recent  test  with  a  monograph^  in  which  she  has  stated 
carefully  the  principles  upon  w^hich  her  work  is  based  together  with 
an  account  of  the  construction  of  the  scale,  grade  norms,  measures 
of  reliability  and  other  necessary  information.  Too  frequently 
scales  are  published  before  their  usefulness  is  known.  If  the  author 
of  a  test  does  not  empirically  discover  its  merits  and  defects,  most 


^This  study  was  made  possible  by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  and  the- 
interest  and  co-operation  of  Mr.  Wilford  M.  Aiken,  Founder  and  Director,  respectively, 
of  the  Scarborough  School  at  Scarborough,  N.  Y.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Academic- 
year  1920-21,  a  Department  of  Educationa  IResearch  was  organized  in  the  School,  under 
the  direction  of  the  writer,  and  during  the  year  he  has  enjoyed  the  able  co-operation 
of  Miss  Jessie  DeSalle,  who  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  testing,  and  Miss  Ella 
Woodyard,  primarily  responsible  for  the  statistical  work.  The  co-operation  of  the  teach- 
ing staff  has  been  excellent. 

^Bibliography  of  Tests  for  Use  in  Schools.    The  World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.    1921. 

3May  Ayres  Burgess.  The  Measurement  of  Silent  Reading.  Russell  Sage  Foundation^ 
New  York.     1921.     Pp.  163. 
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frequently  it  is  not  done  at  all.  The  fact  is  that  at  the  present  time 
we  have  practically  no  information  concerning  most  of  the  tests, 
outside  of  tables  of  norms  and  possibly  a  few  measures  of  con- 
sistency as  determined  by  re  test.  We  do  not  know  whether  they 
measure  rate  of  reading,  comprehension,  both  or  neither.  We  do 
not  know  how  speed  is  related  to  comprehension,  as  a  consequence. 
We  do  not  know  whether  different  tests  of  "comprehension,"  for 
example,  measure  the  same  or  very  different  functions.  We  do  not 
agree  as  to  what  should  constitute  a  criterion  of  reading  ability. 
In  fact,  two  writers*  have  recently  questioned  the  very  possibility 
of  testing  "general  reading  ability'^  by  a  single  scale.  "The  usual 
silent  reading  scale  may  be  considered  to  measure — not  silent  read- 
ing ability  in  general,  since  there  seems  to  be  little  evidence  of  any 
general  factor  of  outstanding  importance."  P.  29.  While  the  evi- 
dence presented  by  these  writers  in  support  of  their  opinion  is  very 
meagre  (inter-correlations  of  4  short  tests  given  to  one  grade),  it 
betrays  a  startling  dearth  of  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

There  is  pretty  fair  agreement  that  reading  ability  depends  upon 
at  least  two  elements — speed  and  comprehension — but  just  what 
shall  constitute  a  measure  of  either  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  What 
competent  workers  think  constitutes  comprehension,  for  example, 
may  be  discovered  by  examination  of  existing  tests,  of  which  repre- 
sentatives are  listed  on  a  later  page.  Which  of  these,  if  any,  best 
represents  general  ability  to  comprehend  in  reading,  we  do  not  know. 
Some  hold  that  those  who  utilize  an  unassisted  reproduction,  e.  g. 
Brown,  are  not  testing  comprehension  in  reading,  but  memory', 
ability  to  write  English  compositions  and  other  abilities.  Some 
hold  that  the  scales  which  present  brief  paragraphs  followed  by 
questions,  or  directions  to  cross  out  a  word,  etc.,  measure  the  ability 
to  reason,  to  infer,  to  solve  puzzles,  to  resist  suggestion,  to  attend 
closely,  to  discriminate  between  words,  etc.,  none  of  which  can  be 
called  precisely  ability  to  read,  although  it  is  possible  that  all  these 
may  be  involved  in  it. 

In  the  interpretation  of  our  results,  the  assumption  has  been  made 
that  general  reading  ability  is  not  a  fiction,  but  probably  a  very 
broad  function.  Like  general  intelligence,  it  is  a  reality^,  but  not  a 
single  capacity,  function  or  power.    It  is  precisely  a  cross-section. 


*L.  W.  Pressey  and  S.  L.  Pressey.    A  Critical  Study  of  the  Concept  of  Silent  Reading, 
Journal  of  Educational  Psychology.    1921.     12,  25-32. 
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average  or  composite  of  many  functions.  What  functions  are  to  be 
included  in  the  composite  are  in  the  first  instance  determined  by 
competent  judges.  Experimental  work  results  in  eliminations  and 
additions.  In  the  case  of  reading,  the  assumption  has  been  made 
that  a  composite  score  made  up  of  a  number  of  representative  tests, 
carefully  given,  does  represent  general  reading  ability,  and  any 
test  no  matter  what  it  may  appear  to  be,  is  a  test  of  reading  ability 
if  it  yields  a  satisfactory  correlation  with  this  criterion.  It  is,  of 
course,  to  be  understood  that,  after  experimental  work  has  been 
done,  a  much  more  adequate  criterion  can  doubtless  be  constructed. 

For  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the  usefulness  of  the  several  instru- 
ments other  criteria  are  to  be  employed.    They  are,  in  the  main : 

1.  Reliability  or  consistency.     Do  the  subjects  perform  identi- 
cally on  each  of  several  occasions? 

2.  Objectivity.     Will  different  experimenters  secure    the    same 
results  ? 

3.  Are  the  tests  units  properly  equalized  or  defined? 

4.  Are  the  standards  (norms)  of  achievement  satisfactory? 

5.  Does  the  test  properly  differentiate  or  differentiate  with  sat- 
isfactory fineness,  or  register  a  sufficiently  wide  range  of  abilities? 

6.  Are  the  various  editions  (forms)  of  the  test  equivalent? 
There  are  other  criteria  of  more  or  less  practical  importance,  such 

as  cost,  coveniance  to  give  or  score,  time  required  and  interest  de- 
veloped among  those  taking  it. 

The  Experiment  in  General. 

This  investigation  was  conducted  during  the  past  year  at  the 
Scarborough  School,  Scarborough,  New  York.  It  was  part  of  a  more 
extensive  study  of  the  constitution  of  reading  ability,  with  special 
reference  to  reading  disabilities.  All  told,  about  a  dozen  reading 
and  vocabulary  tests  were  used,  along  with  a  greater  number  of 
tests  of  more  specific  abilities  used  for  purposes  of  diagnosis.  The 
present  report  is  limited  to  the  material  obtained  from  a  group  of 
representative  reading  and  vocabulary  tests. 

The  Subjects:  The  pupils  of  Grades  III  to  VIII,  inclusive,  in  the 
Scarborough  School  served  as  subjects.     Each  grade  includes  ap- 
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proximately  20  pupils.    The  records  were  complete  for  each  pupil, 
since  absentees  were  given  the  tests  on  reappearance  at  school. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  the  pupils  of  the  Scarborough  school  are 
above  the  median  intelligence  of  the  general  population,  according  to 
Terman's  norms.  The  median  Stanford-Binet  Intelligence  Quotient 
for  the  grades  considered  is  approximately  116.0.  This  restriction 
of  the  range  of  intelligence  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  interpreting 
the  correlations. 

Tlhe  Tests  Used:  1.  Brown's  Silent  Reading  Test,  Forms  I  and 
II. 

2.  The  Burgess  Scale,  P.  S.,  No.  1,  given  twice. 

3.  Courtis'  Silent  Reading  Test,  No.  2,  Forms  I  and  II. 

4.  Monroe's  Silent  Reading  Test. 

5.  Thorndike's  Scale  for  the  Understanding  of  Sentences,  Alpha  2. 

6.  Thorndike-McCall  Reading  Test,  Forms  1  and  2  in  all  grades ; 
Forms  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  in  grades  IV  and  VI. 

7.  Gray's  Oral  Reading  Test. 

8.  Woodworth-Wells  Directions  Test. 

9.  Holley's  Sentence  Vocabulary  Test. 

10.  A  Vocabulary  Test  arranged  by  the  writer. 

11.  A  Pronunciation  Test  arranged  by  the  writer. 

12.  Thorndike's  Visual  Vocabulary  Test.  Used  in  all  grades, 
but,  due  to  an  error  in  administration,  results  of  but  two  grades 
were  reliable. 

The  Composite  Ratings  for  Speed  and  Comprehension.  A  Com- 
posite for  Speed :  The  "rate"  scores  of  the  Courtis,  Brown,  Monroe 
and  the  Burgess,  each  weighed  roughly  as  the  square  root  of  the 
time  taken. 

B.  Composite  for  Comprehension  Number  1 :  The  "Comprehen- 
sion" scores  of  the  Brown,  Courtis,  Monroe,  Thorndike-McCall,  and 
the  Directions  test,  each  weighed  roughly  as  the  square  root  of  the 
time  taken.  This  composite  was  used  before  any  information  con- 
cerning the  correlations  with  the  individual  measures  were  avail 
able.    When  it  turned  out  that  the  Brown  measure  of  comprehen- 
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sion  gave  approximately  a  zero  correlation  with  the  composite,  a 
new  one  was  constructed.  This  is  called  the  O.  Corrected  compo- 
site of  comprehension :  Same  as  Number  I,  except  that  the  Brown 
score  is  omitted. 

Intelligence  Tests.  In  addition  to  reading  and  vocabulary  tests, 
the  following  measures  of  intelligence  were  secured : 

1.  The  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet  Scale  were  given  to  Grades 
3,  4,  5  and  6. 

2.  A  composite  of  the  following  group  tests,  each  weighed  roughly 
according  to  the  time:  Dearborn,  Parts  1,  2,  3  (Grade  III),  Parts  4 
and  5,  Grade  IV  and  up ;  The  National  Intelligence  Scale,  Parts  A 
and  B,  all  grades;  Otis  Primary,  Form  A,  Grades  III  and  IV,  Ad- 
vanced Form  A,  Grade  V  and  up;  Meyer's  Mental  Measure,  all 
grades,  Haggafty,  Delta  I,  Grade  III,  Delta  2,  Grade  IV  and  up; 
Illinois,  all  grades;  Holley  Sentence  Completion,  all  grades,  and 
Terman's  Group  Test,  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

The  Coefflcients  of  Correlation.  Coefficients  of  correlation,  each 
test  with  every  other  and  with  the  composites  were  computed  for 
each  grade,  the  Pearson  Product  Moment  formula  being  used 
throughout.  Corrections  for  attenuation  and  the  use  of  the  tech- 
nique of  partial  correlations  in  certain  instances  would  add  some- 
what to  the  information  secured,  but  the  task  of  computing  more 
than  a  thousand  correlations  presented  in  this  paper  was  so  great 
that  further  statistical  analysis  could  not  be  attempted  at  this  time. 
As  measures  of  central  tendencies  and  of  variability  the  arithmetic 
mean  and  the  standard  deviation  have  been  used. 

In  dealing  with  small  grade  groups,  interpretation  from  coeffi- 
cients of  correlation  must  be  made  with  very  great  care,  partly  be- 
cause correlations  do  not  necessarily  indicate  cause  and  effect  or 
identity  of  function,  and  partly  because  the  degree  of  correlation  is 
dependent  upon  the  range  of  performance  which  the  group  displays. 
We  cannot  pretend  to  have  secured  the  relations  of,  say,  speed  and 
comprehension  that  would  obtain  with  ideal  materials  and  groups, 
but  corrections  for  attenuation  and  for  the  restriction  of  range 
would  certainly  make  them  larger  than  they  appear  in  this  paper. 
A  technique  for  correction  of  attenuation  is  available,  but  laborious. 
No  technique  has  been  devised  for  correction  of  restriction  in  range 
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of  performance.  Grades  are  select  groups,  and  our  children  are 
selected  entirely  from  the  upper  50%,  mostly  from  the  upper  25% 
of  the  population.  We  do  not  know  what  the  S.  D/s  in  our  tests 
from  a  random  selection  of  the  universe  of  children  would  be.  We 
could  not  make  exact  corrections  if  we  did.  Some  work  with  our 
material  and  in  other  studies  shows  a  very  high  correlation  between 
the  r's  and  the  S.  D.'s  of  the  measures.  Our  best  assumption  is  that 
if  all  S.  D.'s  (other  things  being  equal)  were  as  large  as  the  largest, 
the  correlations  would  be  as  large  as  the  largest.  For  purposes  of 
comparing  one  test  with  another,  which  is  really  our  main  concern 
in  this  study,  the  data  are  adequate.  Where  the  S.  D.'s  are  so 
exceptional  as  to  considerably  affect  the  r's  it  will  be  noted. 

The  order  of  presentation  will  be  (1)  a  survey  of  the  general  re- 
sults with  reference  particularly  to  the  validity  of  the  concept  of 
general  reading  ability,  and  (2)  an  intensive  study  of  certain  fea- 
tures of  the  several  tests,  treated  singly  for  the  purpose  of  discover- 
ing more  exactly  what  the  scales  do  test  and  how  well  they  test  it. 

The  Concept  of  General  Reading  Ahility.  Table  I  gives  the  means 
and  standard  deviations  of  the  correlations  of  Grades  III  to  VIII, 
inclusive,  for  the  several  tests  and  the  composite  scores  of  compre- 
hension and  rate.  The  facts  are  an  ample  justification  of  the  con- 
cept of  general  reading  ability,  especially  when  one  recalls  that  no 
corrections  have  been  made  for  attenuation  or  for  the  decided  re- 
strictions of  the  range  of  abilities.  When  it  is  realized  that  the 
criterion  for  comprehension  in  some  grades  represents  as  many  as 
8  hours  of  reading,  under  test  conditions,  of  a  wide  variety  of  mate- 
rials; connected  stories;  short,  easy  directions;  short,  hard  direc- 
tions; longer  paragraphs  of  directions,  easy  and  hard;  paragraphs 
for  interpretation  of  varied  difficulty  on  all  kinds  of  content,  prose 
and  poetry,  and  these  at  different  times,  the  fact  that  a  five-minute 
test  (Burgess)  should  show  a  mean  correlation  with  it  of  .8  speaks 
v/ell  for  the  usefulness  of  the  concept  and  the  test.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Brown  test,  all  measures  of  comprehension  yield  correla- 
tions of  .7  or  better.  Any  single  test  of  rate  correlates  .6  or  better, 
and  the  oral  reading  test  or  a  vocabulary  test  is  about  as  high. 

The  correlations  with  the  composite  of  Kate  are  strikingly  similar, 
most  tests  measuring  one  about  as  well  as  the  other;  the  slight  dif- 
ferences being  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  "comprehension" 
scores  and  the  "rate"  scores  are  included  in  their  respective  com- 
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posites.  The  correlation  between  these  composites  (which  are  inde- 
pendent in  content)  averages  .84  ±:  S.  D.  .08.  A  coefficient  of  cor- 
relation does  not  enable  us  to  say  why  this  is  so.  It  does  not  mean, 
necessarily,  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  two  abilities. 
It  shows  merely  that  for  some  reason  the  two,  in  the  mass,  tend  to 
go  together.  It  will  be  found  later  on,  as  a  result  of  detailed  analy- 
sis of  individual  cases,  that  there  is  a  real  and  useful  distinction 
between  "ability  to  comprehend'^  and  "rate  of  reading,"  and  that  in 
such  critical  cases  different  tests  yield  very  different  scores,  and  for 
that  reason,  where  measurement  is  conducted  for  purposes  of  care- 
ful individual  diagnosis,  a  test  of  both  "speed"  and  "comprehension" 
is  essential. 

The  results  do  not  justify  the  conclusion  that  we  have,  in  reading, 
a  group  of  functions  bound  by  some  general  factor.  The  zero  cor- 
relations yielded  persistently  by  every  grade  in  the  case  of  Brown's 
test  of  comprehension  is  evidence  to  the  contrary;  likewise,  the 
law  correlations  Avith  Stanford-Binet  Mental  Age  and  with  other 
functions,  e.  g.  spelling,  not  presented  in  this  paper.  Anticipating 
material  to  be  presented  later,  it  may  be  said  that  the  correlation  of 
reading  with  Mental  Age  becomes  higher  as  we  ascend  the  grades. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  the  composite  of  Group  Intelligence  tests, 
which  throughout  yields  a  fairly  high  correlation  with  reading.  It 
is  imperative  that  the  relation  of  reading  to  other  abilities  be  dis- 
covered, and  in  our  attempts  we  have  found  it  specially  instructive 
to  treat  the  material  by  grade  groups.  Many  important  facts  are 
lost  in  the  massing  of  material  as  displayed  in  Table  I. 

It  is  not  possible  to  decide,  from  the  data  of  Table  I,  what  tests 
are  to  be  preferred  for  purposes  of  measuring  general  reading  ability 
and  for  a  specific  purpose  (power  of  comprehension)  what  tests  are 
most  adequate.  This  most  useful  information  can  be  secured  only 
by  studying  the  coefficients  of  reliability,  the  grade  correlations  with 
the  composites,  the  intercorrelations  among  tests,  and  the  use  of 
many  tests  upon  unusual  types  of  readers.  In  the  rough,  several 
tests  seem  to  measure  the  same  thing ;  that  is  to  say,  they  appear  to, 
so  far  as  can  be  discerned  from  coefficients  of  correlation,  but  when 
applied  to  the  peculiar  few,  distinct  differences  in  the  measures 
appear.  We  are  interested  in  tests  for  diagnostic  purposes,  and  they 
become  a  means  to  that  end  only  when  we  know  exactly  what  they 
do  measure. 
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The   Brown  Silent  Reading  Test. 

In  a  manual  of  57  pages,^  Brown  defends  his  choice  of  material 
and  his  methods  of  measuring  speed  and  comprehension.  The 
material  is  a  rather  interesting  narrative  of  about  800  words, 
written  in  familiar  English.  There  are  three  forms.  The  pupil 
reads  silently  for  one  minute,  encircling  the  word  last  read.  The 
words  read  per  second  are  obtained  by  count,  giving  the  conventional 
score  for  rate.  The  pupils  are  wanrned  that  they  will  be  asked 
at  the  end  of  reading  to  write  as  much  as  they  can  remember. 
No  time  limit  is  set  for  the  reproduction.  For  scoring  the  papers, 
keys  are  provided,  indicating  the  essential  idea  in  italics  and  less 
important  matter  in  plain  type.  The  papers  are  first  read  to  secure 
a  measure  of  th^  '^quantity  of  reproduction,"  which  is  stated  as 
the  percentage  which  the  amount  recalled  is  of  the  amount  read. 
The  papei*s  are  then  examined  again,  "and  only  those  ideas  counted 
which  are  entirely  correct  in  every  respect  and  of  which  every  detail 
is  reproduced."  This  is  called  quality  of  reproduction  and  is  stated 
as  a  percentage.  The  final  comprehension  score  is  the  mean  of  the 
two.  The  labor  involving  in  the  scoring  is  surprisingly  great  and 
the  keys  supplied  by  Brown  are  not  without  defects. 

On  a  priori  grounds,  objections  could  be  raised  to  the  method  used 
by  Brown,  Courtis  and  others  of  measured  speed  by  a  test  which 
provides  no  mechanical  control  of  comprehension.  In  the  Courtis 
test  there  is  no  certainty  that  children  are  maintaining  a  uniformity 
of  care  as  regards  comprehension ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  certainty  that 
they  are  comprehending  at  all.  There  is  the  possibility  that  each 
child  may  adopt  quite  different  degrees  of  care  at  different  times. 
Brown  probably  secures  more  uniformity  by  virtue  of  the  instruc- 
tion that  the  pupils  will  be  asked  to  reproduce  what  they  have  read. 

The  correlations  between  two  rate  tests  with  the  Brown  materials 
are : 


^Brown,  H.  A.     The  Measurement  of  Ability  to  Read.     Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Bureau  of  Research,  Bulletin  No.   1,  1916,   Concord,   N.   H. 
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Coefficient         Coefficient 
of  Correlation   of  Reliability 

Grade  III 76  .86 

IV .61  .76  r^: 

V .67  .80 

VI 48  .65  I 

VII .57  .72 

VIII .60  .75 

»^  Mean .61  .76 

S.  D .09  .09 

The  coefficient  of  Reliability**  in  this  case  gives  the  degree,  approx- 
imately, that  the  combined  results  of  two  trials  of  the  test  would 
correlate  with  the  composite  of  two  other  trials.  It  gives  a  notion 
of  how  consistent  the  performance  of  children  is.  In  this  test  the 
performances  display  but  a  moderately  satisfactory  degree  of  con- 
sistency, but  a  degree  somewhat  higher  than  that  found  for  the 
Courtis  test.  These  measures  do  not  tell  us  anything  about  the 
validity  of  performance.  It  tells  us  only  that,  whether  the  child 
reads  at  a  rate  consistent  with  understanding,  or  whether  he  skims, 
or  reads  with  greatest  care,  he  does  it  with  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
sistency. The  validity  of  the  test,  i.  e.  whether  it  yields  a  measure 
of  real  reading  ability,  can  be  discovered  by  a  study  of  Table  II, 
which  contains  the  correlations  with  other  criteria. 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  Brown  Rate  Score  agrees 
about  as  well  with  other  measures  of  rate  as  it  does  with  itself.  The 
correlations  range  downward  from  .67  with  the  Monroe  Rate, 
through  Directions  and  Burgess  to  .53  with  Courtis.  The  correla- 
tion with  the  Composite  of  Rate  is  .82  ±  B.  D.  .10,  which  is  higher 
than  the  Courtis,  but  not  as  high  as  the  Monroe  Rate.  The  Correla- 
tion of  the  Brown  Rate  with  the  corrected  composite  of  comprehen- 
sion is  .66  zh  S.  D.  .10,  which  is,  again,  higher  than  Courtis,  but  not 
as  high  as  Monroe  Rate.  The  correlations  with  the  vocabulary  tests 
are  a  little  better  than  .4,  and  with  Gray's  Oral  a  little  better  than 
.5.  The  Correlation  with  Stanford-Binet  is  very  low,  averaging 
.17  zb  S.  D.  .12,  but  higher  with  the  group  tests  of  intelligence, 
.40  ±  S.  D.  .21. 

eSee  Brown,  W.  The  EsaentiaU  of  Mental  Measurement.  London.  1991.  Pp.  101-2. 
Reliability,  two  trials,  =  2r 

1  — r. 
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The  Brown  comprehension  score  affords  the  single  case  of  persist- 
ent zero  correlation  with  the  various  measures  used.  Its  correla- 
tion with  the  Brown  rate  is  zero,  as  it  is,  approximately,  with  each 
and  every  measure  of  rate,  comprehension,  vocabulary  and  intelli- 
gence. Whatever  this  score  does  represent,  it  certainly  is  not  com- 
prehensive in  reading  unless  all  other  measures  are  invalid,  which 
is  scarcely  likely.  It  may  well  be  that  a  written  reproduction  of 
what  was  read  during  a  minute  is  a  useful  exercise,  and  needs  culti- 
vation, but  it  is  not  a  measure  of  comprehension,  at  least  when 
scored  by  Bix)wn's  method,     v 

Brown  suggests  a  composite  score  for  general  reading  ability  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  the  score  for  rate  by  the  score  for  compre- 
hension. Such  a  score  has  not  been  used  in  this  study  for  obvious 
reasons. 

The  presence  of  Brown's  score  in  the  composite  of  comprehen- 
sion reduces  its  validity.  It  was  eliminated,  consequently,  and  the 
corrected  criterion  used  throughout.  The  data  for  the  uncorrected 
criterion  are  printed  for  whatever  statistical  interest  they  may 
possess. 

{To  J)e  continued.) 


CONSTANCY  OF  THE  STANFORD-BINET  I.  Q. 
AS  SHOWN  BY  RETESTS. 

HAROLD  RUGG  AND  CECILE  COLLOTON 
The  Lincoln  School  of  Teachers'  College 

//  the  Stanford-Binet  Intelligence  Test  is  taken  two  or  more  times 
hy  tJie  same  pupils,  hoiv  closely  will  the  I.  Q.'s  agree? 

At  least  six  reports  are  now  available*  from  which  the  answer  to 
this  question  can  be  formulated:  (a)  Terman  (see  Bibliography, 
No.  1);  (b)  Cuneo  and  Terman  (2);  (c)  Garrison  (3);  (d)  Poull 
(4) ;  (e)  Wallin  (5)  (d  and  e  appear  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Educational  Psydiology;  (f)  Fermon  ('6);  (g)  Stenquist  (7). 

This  article  will  sumarize  and  interpret  the  evidence  reported  by 
these  workers  and  add  evidence  secured  in  the  educational  psychology 
laboratory  of  the  Lincoln  School  of  Teachers  College,  1920-1921. 
The  data  of  the  six  investigations  are  summarized  in  Tables  I  and 
II.  We  have  incorporated  our  own  data  in  these  tables  on  bases,  so 
far  as  possible,  which  are  comparable  with  those  of  other  studies. 
The  Binet  testing  in  the  Lincoln  School  was  done  as  follows :  Of  the 
137  retests,  Mr.  Rugg  gave  73  initial  tests  and  Miss  Anne  Brown  64 
tests  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1920.  Miss  CoUoton  gave  45 
initial  tests  in  1920-1921  and  121  retests.  Mr.  Rugg  gave  16  retests. 
Our  individual  average  differences  are  as  follows : 

Number  of  Retests 

Mr.  Rugg  with  himself ."S.S**  16 

Miss  CoUoton  with  Mr.  Rugg 4.9**  59 

Miss  CoUoton  with  Miss  Brown  ....     4.5  62 

Constancy  of  the  I.  Q.  can  be  expressed  in  three  ways:  (1)  by  the 
average  difference  between  the  initial  and  successive  tests;  (2)  by 
the  limits  of  the  middle  50  per  cent  of  the  differences;  (3)  by  the  co- 
efficient of  correlation  between  the  successive  tests.  Table  I  pre- 
sents these  facts  for  the  seven  studies.  In  these  studies  1,487  re- 
tests are  reported.  All  studies  are  recent — five,  the  work  of  the 
past  year. 


*As  shown  by  a  search  of  the  following  magazines  for  the  years  1915,  1916,  1917, 
1918,  1919,  1920,  1921 :  Journal  op  Educational  Psychology  ;  Journal  of  Educational 
Research;  Journal  Experimental  Pi<ychology ;  School  and  Society ;  Training  School  Bulle- 
tin; Psychological  Clinic;  Psychological  Revieir,  and  Psychological  Index.  We  will  ap- 
preciate information  from  any  reader  who  knows  of  other  published  or  unpublished 
studies  of  Stanford-Binet  Retests. 

♦♦These  average  differences  become  4.9  and  4.4  respectively  if  cases  are  omitted  in 
which  the  pupils'  mental  ability  was  not  completedly  explored'  at  the  initial  test.  This 
was  caused  by  a  rigorous  following  of  directions. 
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^/^e  present  answer  to  the  question  concerning  constancy  of  I.  Q. 
The  findings  of  Fermon  and  Stenquist  are  sharply  distinguished 
from  those  of  all  other  workers.  Terman,  Term  an  and  Cuneo,  Gar- 
rison, Poull,  Wallin  and  the  present  writers  report  average  differ- 
ences in  I.  Q.  between  first  and  second  tests  of  approximately  5 
points  I.  Q.  The  investigations  by  Terman,  Garrison  and  Poull, 
together  with  ours,  represent  760  children.  The  average  difference 
for  these  studies  is  closely  4.5  points  I.  Q.  This  means  that  the 
chances  are  approximately  20  to  1  that  the  I.  Q.  of  a  pupil  reported 
from  a  single  test  (as  measured  in  the  Stanford-Binet  with  the  care 
represented  by  these  studies)  is  within  13  points  of  his  true  I.  Q. 

Middle  fifty  per  cent.  For  all  studies  the  positive  differences  are 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  negative  differences.  Even  so,  the  studies 
show  that  typical  positive  differences  are  less  than  6  points.  Typical 
negative  differences  are  approximately  3  points.  This  means  that 
the  chances  are  one  in  two  that  an  I.  Q.  from  a  single  test  will  in- 
crease as  much  as  6  points  or  decrease  as  much  as  3;  that  the 
chances  are  1  in  5  that  it  will  increase  as  much  as  12,  or  decrease 
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decrease  as  much  as  6;  that  the  chances  are  1  in  20  that  it  will  in- 
crease as  much  as  18  ordecrease  as  much  as  9. 

A  significant  fact  therefore:  much  confidence  can  he  put  on  a  single 
I.Q.  if  the  examination  is  made  hy  experienced  and  well-trained  ex- 
aminers who  use  rigorously  the  standardized  procedure  for  giving 
the  test.  In  a  range  of  intelligence  for  large  bodies  of  public  school 
children  of,  say,  50  points  (from  80  to  130  I.  Q.)  it  is  very  helpful 
to  be  able  to  predict  intelligence  with  as  much  precision  as  is  im- 
plied by  these  figures.  Furthermore,  the  giving  of  a  retest  in  all 
doubtful  cases  will  increase  the  stated  degree  of  reliability  by  about 
40  per  cent.  Thatjs,  for  two  tests  the  P.  E.  becomes  approximately 
3  points. 

Thus,  the  recent  studies,  except  those  of  Stenquist  and  Fermon, 
closely  confirm  Terman  in  his  earlier  statements. 

We  have  studied  the  details  of  the  reports  by  Fermon  and  Sten- 
quist. The  latter  are  careful  to  state  that  the  examiners  who  did  the 
testing  were  carefully  trained  and  had  tested  at  least  20  pupils  un- 
der critical  supervision.  The  comparison  of  their  findings  with 
those  of  the  other  studies  throws  great  doubt  on  the  validity  of  the 
examining  which  was  done  by  these  workers.  We  are  convinced  that 
the  great  differences  in  I.  Q.  must  have  been  caused  primarily  by 
non-uniform  scoring  of  responses  by  those  who  gave  the  tests. 
Stenquist  says,  however,  ''it  seems  certain  that  the  differing  I.  Q.'s 
obtained  from  the  successive  tests  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the 
personal  equation  of  examiners.  They  are  probably  due,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  actual  differences  in  the  child  from  time  to  time,  and  on 
the  other  hand  to  the  fallibility  of  the  crude  instruments  with  which 
we  are  measuring  a  most  complex  thing."  (He  is  careful  to  state 
that  his  criticism  is  of  the  Binet  scale  and  the  I.  Q.  as  absolute 
measures  of  intelligence.) 

Study  the  charts  presented  as  Table  II.  These  present  a  very  in- 
teresting and  important  comparison  of  the  detailed  distribution  of 
differences  in  I.  Q.  The  extreme  differences  in  retest  are  important 
as  well  as  the  central  tendencies.  It  is  significant  that  four  differ- 
ent groups  of  investigators,  working  independently,  obtain  differ- 
ences in  retest  of  more  than  10  points  in  less  than  one-sixth  of  the 
cases.  In  our  own  work  no  difference  was  greater  than  +  17  or 
— 15;  12%  were  more  than  10.    In  Terman's  67  out  of  435,  or  15%, 
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were  greater  than  10  points.  Of  our  137  retests  23  were  greater 
than  8.  Eight  of  these  can  he  definitely  explained  hy  the  fact  tJvat 
the  first  test  did  not  completely  explore  the  pupiVs  mental  ability. 
This  raises  an  important  paint  of  technique^ — that  of  not  carryimg 
the  testing  far  enough  to  completely  explore  the  pupil's  general 
mental  ability. 

Only  6%  of  Garrison's  cases  showed  differences  greater  than  10. 

Average  differences  classified  according  to  age  of  pupils. 

Table  III  classifies  the  differences  by  age  levels.  It  shows  that 
these  differences  are  only  slightly  larger  with  very  young  children,, 
especially  below  the  entering  school  age  of  6.  It  also  shows  that 
with  no  school  children  do  the  average  differences  exceed  7  points. 

(These  conclusions  ignore  the  data  of  Stenquist  and  Fermon^ 
which,  as  indicated  above,  must  be  unsound.)  For  children  of  school 
age  our  data  show  that  differences  are  not  appreciably  larger  with 
tho  younger  children,  say,  6-9  years.  In  fact,  the  difference  in  dif- 
ference in  retest  may  be  neglected.  This  is  contrary  to  the  common 
view  of  the  matter. 
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TABLE  III. 

Comparison  of  Average  Differences   Betwee-n   1st  and  2nd   Tests,   Classified 

According   to   Age   lievels. 
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Average 
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6.3 
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TABLE  IV. 

Comparison   of  Average  Differences   Between   1st   and  2nd   Tests,   Classified 
According   to   Degree   of    Intelligence. 


investigator 

Bright 
Above  110  1.  Q. 

Average 
Difference 

Average 
90-109  1.  Q. 

Average 
Difference 

Dull 
Below  90  1.  Q. 

Average 
Difference 

Terman 

183 

5.8 

147 

6.2 

104 

5.8 

Garrison 

26 

5.6 

31 

4.0 

5 

9.2 

Stenquist 

118 

8.4 

101 

8.0 

55 

8.2 

Rugg— Colioton 

97 

4.6 

39 

4.7 

1 

— 

Average  differences  classified  according  to  degree  of  intelligence 
of  the  pupils.  Table  IV  gives  the  data.  The  conclusion  is  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  average  differences  classified  on  age  levels:  dif- 
ference in  degree  of  intelligence  seems  not  to  be  a  factor.  Differ- 
ences in  retest  will  be  approximately  the  same,  irrespective  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  pupils. 

In  Table  V  we  present  the  details  of  our  retests  thrown  together 
in  one  correlation  table.    We  fixed  a  correlation  of  .84  between  the 
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TABLE  V. 
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first  and  second  test.     Terman  reports  .93,  Cuneo  and  Terman  .95, 
.94  and  .85,  respectively. 

Thus,  the  new  investigations  tend  to  confirm  Terman  in  his  1917 
conclusions  and  to  give  us  much  confidence  in  the  constancy  of  the 
I.  Q.  as  measured  by  the  Stanford  Kevision  of  the  Binet-Simon 
Scale.* 


♦Nevertheless  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  improving  the  scale  and,  probably,  in 
making  new  individual  scales.  We  will  present  definite  criticisms  of  the  scale  at  a 
later  time. 
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CONSTANCY  OF  I.  Q.  IN  MENTAL  DEFECTIVES,  ACCORDING 

TO  THE  sta:S"ford-revision  of  binet  tests. 

LOUISE  E.  POULL. 

Psychologist,  Children's  Hospital,  Randall's  Island,  New  York  City. 

The  data  of  Table  I  were  derived  from  retests  of  126  inmates  of 
Children's  Hospital,  Randall's  Island.  The  retests  were  made  as  part 
of  the  routine  work  of  the4nstitution  and  the  cases  are,  therefore,  un- 
seleeted,  excepting  that  epileptics  were  excluded.  The  intervals  be- 
tween the  tests  varied  from  six  months  to  three  years ;  the  ages  of 
the  subjects  from  four  years  to  28  years ;  the  I.  Q.'s  of  the  first  test 
from  20  to  90.  The  records  were  made  by  trained  psychologists, 
accustomed  to  the  reactions  of  mental  defectives. 

The  data  of  the  table  show  the  plus  or  minus  changes  of  the  second 
test  over  the  first  in  points  of  I.Q.  It  will  be  seen,  on  inspec- 
tion, that  these  subjects  as  a  group  did  not  deteriorate. 
The  average  change  is  an  increase  of  +  1.28.  The  middle  50  per  cent 
lie  between  —  3.3  and  +  4.8  variation.  Tke  Standard  Deviation 
was  found  to  be  5.83. 

It  is  significant  that  the  curve  does  not  differ  from  the  one  worked 
out  by  Terman  from  the  records  of  unselected  school  children.  (''The 
Intelligence  of  School  Children,^'  p.  141  fif.)  The  indication  is  that 
mental  defectives  are  not  more  variable  than  normal  subjects.  It 
is  not  assumed,  however,  that  the  question  of  the  constancy  of  I.  Q. 
is  settled  until  further  studies  have  been  made  covering  regular 
intervals  and  including  repeated  tests  of  the  same  cases  over  a 
number  of  years. 

The  injustice  of  disposing  of  persons  under  suspicion  of  mental 
defect  on  the  basis  of  a  single  test  is  clearly  demonstrated.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  cases  shows  variations  which  operate  to  change 
the  classification,  and,  in  cases  above  the  obvious  imbecile  type,  only 
observation  and  re-testing  can  discover  the  individuals  who  require 
permanent  supervision  or  institutional  care.  Composite  ratings, 
including  non-language  and  performance  scales,  together  with  the 
Stanf ord-Binet,  have  been  found  to  give  truer  evaluations  of  problem 
cases,  since  they  give  weight  to  the  manual  abilities  which  some- 
times express  a  degree  of  intelligence  hidden  by  language  inhibitions. 
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MENTAL  GROWTH  AND  THE  I.  Q. 

LEWIS   M.   TERM  AN 
Stanford  University. 

The  problems  relating  to  native  mental  abilities  and  to  the  de- 
velopmental changes  which  come  with  increasing  maturity  are,  and 
perhaps  always  will  be,  among  the  central  problems  of  educational 
psychology.  We  can  not  adapt  the  curriculum  to  the  child  without 
fairly  accurate  knowledge  of  the  mental  abilities  which  the  child 
for  the  time  being  possesses  and  of  the  abilities  which  are  required 
to  master  given  types  of  curricula.  We  can  not  intelligently  plan 
a  child's  later  education  without  more  or  less  dependable  means  of 
forecasting  what  abilities  he  will  possess  at  a  given  time  in  the 
future.  Anything  that  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  mental  growth  is 
bound  to  be  of  great  practical  significance  for  education.  Hence 
the  immense  popularity  of  the  Binet  tests,  which  for  the  first  time 
made  possible  a  fairly  serviceable  determination  of  the  stage  of 
intellectual  maturity  which  a  given  subject  had  attained.  The 
value  of  these  tests  was  even  further  enhanced  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  intelligence  quotient  maintains,  during  the  growth 
period  at  least,  a  certain  amount  of  constancy.  In  proportion  as 
laws  of  intellectual  development  obtain,  the  door  of  the  future  may 
be  opened;  determination  of  the  child's  present  intelligence  status 
Will  enable  us  to  forecast,  within  certain  limits  of  error,  what  man- 
ner of  adult  he  will  become. 

That  rough  prediction  is  now  possible  on  the  basis  of  intelligence 
tests  can  no  longer  be  denied.  For  example,  it  is  a  fairly  safe  pre- 
diction that  the  child  who  has  been  competently  tested  by  the  Binet 
scale  and  found  to  have  an  I.  Q.  of  75  will  never  attain  an  I.  Q.  of 
125,  or  that  an  I.  Q.  of  125  will  never,  barring  definite  nervous  dis- 
ease, drop  to  75.  No  one  would  now  expect  a  child  with  an  I.  Q.  of 
60  or  70  to  be  able  to  graduate  from  an  average  high  school  or  pur- 
sue a  college  course.  These  predictions  are  of  course  very  rough, 
but  it  is  worth  something  to  know  that  in  general  there  is  even  a 
tendency  for  the  superior  to  remain  superior,  for  the  average  to  re- 
main average,  and  for  the  inferior  to  remain  inferior.  The  child- 
study  literature  of  a  decade  or  so  ago  gave  wide  currency  to  the  view 
that  the  typical  genius  was  as  a  child  stupid,  and  that  intellectual 
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precocity  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  post-adolescent  stupidity!  To 
have  progressed  in  ten  years  from  this  stage  of  ignorance  to  the 
point  where  we  can  predict  with  a  probable  error  of  4  or  5  points 
what  I.  Q.  a  given  child  will  have  several  years  hence  is  a  long  step 
forward. 

There  is  no  likelihood,  however,  that  even  this  modest  claim  for 
the  possibility  of  prediction  will  go  unchallenged.  In  fact,  insistent 
challenge  has  already  come,  chiefly  from  two  sources.  First,  from 
teachers  and  others  whose  inclination  is  to  believe  in  miracles  and 
to  look  askance  at  so-called  "laws  of  growth"  on  the  basis  of  which 
we  presume  to  forecast  a  child's  future.  The  acceptance  of  such 
laws  is  hindered  by  the  deep-seated  and  blind  faith  that  anything  is 
possible  for  any  child.  To  people  who  derive  satisfaction  from  the 
fact  that  child  nature  contains  so  many  unknown  quantities,  the 
suggestion  that  one's  final  intelligence  level  may  be  predicted  is 
actually  repugnant. 

A  challenge  no  less  insistent  has  been  voiced  by  a  number  of 
psychologists.  It  should  go  without  saying  that  the  questions  raised 
by  any  psychologist  who  has  seriously  investigated  the  problem  are 
entitled  to  a  hearing.  The  issues  are  large  enough  to  justify  any 
amount  of  scientific  caution.  At  the  same  time  it  is  possible  that 
over-zealous  attack  on  a  tentative  hypothesis  may  be  as  inimical  to 
true  progress  as  its  over-zealous  and  dogmatic  support.  I  think  it 
can  be  shown,  for  example,  that  some  of  the  recent  criticisms  of  the 
I.  Q.  are  based  on  arguments  and  data  so  questionable  that  they  are 
less  likely  to  strengthen  than  to  weaken  the  position  they  are  in- 
tended to  uphold.  In  the  opinion  of  some,  if  the  I.  Q.  can  be  demon- 
strated to  have  less  than  absolute  constancy  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
or  to  be  markedly  variable  in  selected  individual  cases,  or  to  show  a 
decrease  with  age  in  the  case  of  feeble-minded  subjects,  or  to  be 
capable  of  misuse  by  the  ignorant,  it  is  ipso  facto  worthless  and 
dangerous. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  article  to  defend  the  I.  Q. 
Whatever  merits  or  faults  it  may  have  as  an  index  of  an  individu- 
al* s  present  or  future  intellectual  status  will  sooner  or  later  be  de- 
termined by  investigation.  At  present  I  wish  only  to  examine  some 
of  the  arguments  and  data  relating  to  mental  growth  and  the  va- 
lidity of  the  I.  Q. 
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Let  us  consider  first  Dr.  Doll's  recent  monograph  on  The  Growth 
of  Intelligence.*  This  study  is  based  on  repeated  examinations,  over 
a  period  of  three  to  five  years,  of  203  feeble-minded  subjects  in  the 
Vineland  Training  School.  Of  the  entire  number,  55  had  been  ex- 
amined at  least  once  a  year  for  five  years  and  72  at  least  every  year 
but  one  for  five  years.  In  the  case  of  27,  re-tests  were  continued 
only  three  years.  Of  the  203  subjects,  95  were  below  the  age  of  15 
years  at  the  time  of  the  initial  test.  Of  these,  67  were  followed  for 
as  much  as  three  years  prior  to  the  life  age  of  about  15%  years. 
The  life  ages  of  these  67  at  the  initial  test  were  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Life  age    6         7        8         9        10         11         12 

Number  1         6       15       13  8         13         11 

The  age  range  of  the  203  subjects  was  from  6  to  66  years,  the  range 
of  the  initial  mental  ages  from  1  to  10.7,  and  that  of  the  intelligence 
quotients  from  7  to  88.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  following 
discussion  that  only  the  data  from  these  67  cases  can  be  regarded  as 
significant  for  mental  growth  and  I.  Q.  validity.  The  value  of  the 
data  from  even  this  small  group  is  greatly  impaired  by  the  small 
number  of  subjects  at  each  age.  The  fact  that  nearly  half  of  the  67 
cases  were  below  50  I.  Q.  at  the  time  of  the  initial  test  means  that 
the  study  can  throw  little  if  any  light  on  the  mental  growth  of 
normal  or  merely  backward  children. 

The  scale  used  for  the  first  two  years  was  the  Goddard  translation 
of  the  1908  Binet  scale.  For  the  remainder  of  the  investigation  the 
1911  Goddard  Kevision  was  used.  The  earlier  records  were  trans- 
lated, in  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  into  terms  of  the  Goddard 
Revision.  The  tests  were  given  "by  a  large  number  of  different  ex- 
aminers," a  part  of  them,  it  appears,  by  summer  school  students  in 
training. 

Not  all  of  the  tests  were  complete  or  of  sufficiently  wide  range, 
but  a  workable  objective  method  was  devised  for  computing  mental 
age  scores  in  such  cases.  For  each  subject  the  mental  growth  curve 
was  based  upon  smoothed  data,  not  upon  individual  examinations. 
For  example,  all  the  mental  ages  for  a  subject  in  the  first  two  years 
were  averaged  and  the  resulting  value  was  taken  as  the  mental  age 
at  the  mid-point  for  this  period.  Then  the  mental  ages  for  the  second 
and  third  years  were  averaged  and  the  result  taken  as  the  mental  age 
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for  the  second  mid-point,  and  similarly  for  the  third  and  fourth 
years,  the  fourth  and  fifth,  etc.  This  method  has  its  advantages, 
but  it  also  has  the  effect  of  shortening  considerably  the  final  growth 
curve  for  each  subject  and  of  making  it  slightly  flatter. 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  average  mental  growth  curves 
the  author  classifies  his  subjects  according  to  the  final  mental  age 
attained  and  gives  us  the  average  curves  separately  for  the  groups 
with  final  mental  age  of  1  year,  2  years,  3  years,  etc.  The  resulting 
curves  are  relatively  flat,  showing  that  for  these  feeble-minded  sub- 
jects there  is  a  marked  tendency  for  the  I.  Q.  derived  from  the  God- 
dard  Revision  to  decrease.  For  those  whose  final  mental  age  is  4 
or  5,  there  is  relatively  little  mental  growth  after  life  age  11  and 
little  after  12  for  those  whose  final  mental  age  is  6,  7,  or  8.  Those 
who  reach  the  mental  age  of  9  or  10  continue  to  develop  until  16, 
according  to  the  data  presented,  although  the  author  calls  it  15.  In 
view  of  the  scantiness  of  the  data  for  each  of  the  groups,  these  find- 
ings, while  extremely  interesting,  can  not  be  taken  as  final. 

The  author  discusses  at  length  the  question  of  age  at  which  mental 
growth  normally  ceases.  As  he  admits  that  his  morons  show  im- 
provement up  to  15,  it  is  surprising  to  find  him  contending  that 
the  normal  adult  level  of  intelligence  is  reached  at  about  13  years. 
If  so,  the  feeble-minded  develop  later  than  the  normal,  which  is  not 
only  contrary  to  the  generally  accepted  view,  but  also  to  the  fre- 
quently reiterated  opinion  of  the  author.  In  fact,  the  author's  treat- 
ment of  this  subject  is  rather  confused  and  self -contradictory.  After 
presenting  his  13i/^-year  hypothesis  (p.  9ff.)  he  alleges  in  support 
of  it  (p.  13)  the  argument  that  my  assumption  of  the  16-year  adult 
level  is  due  to  this  being  the  "efficiency  limit"  of  the  Stanford  Re- 
vision, which  is  of  course  irrelevant  to  the  question.  Then  in  order 
as  given  we  find  the  following  statements : 

P.  14.  [The  final  arrest]  "is  probably  no  higher  than  14." 

P.  15.  "There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  true  age  of  average  ar- 
rest of  mental  age  growth  is  actually  between  13  and  14." 

P.  15.  "This  age  [the  age  of  final  arrest  for  normal  subjects]  may 
be  15  or  16  or  higher,  but  for  reasons  given  may  be  provisionally 
placed  at  13  years." 
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P.  16.  "Observation  leads  one  to  believe  that  idiots  are  arrested 
in  their  intellectual  growth  very  early  in  life  (say  at  about  the  life 
age  of  5  or  '6  years),  that  imbeciles  are  arrested  at  a  somewhat  later 
age  (say  about  10  or  12  years),  and  that  morons  are  arrested  still 
later  (say  about  15)." 

P.  59.  "The  ages  for  each  [final]  mental  level  at  which  all  subjects 
are  arrested  are  as  follows  ir 

[Final]  mental  age  level     123456789     10 
Age  of  arrest 10      8      6    11     12    15     15     12    15    14 

P.  68.  "...  The  average  rate  of  mental  age  increase  of  these 
feeble-minded  subjects  .  .  .  reaches  a  practical  minimum  at  13  or 
14  years." 

P.  76.    [Morons]  "are  arrested  about  15  years." 

P.  84.  Apropos  of  the  age  of  growth  cessation  in  the  case  of  supe- 
rior children,  "presumably  the  rate  of  growth  would  decrease  after 
life  age  13  years,  since  the  final  mental  level  of  superior  children  is 
practically  attained  at  that  time." 

P.  108.  "Nearly  all  these  subjects  [feeble-minded]  cease  to  de- 
velop several  years  before  age  16,  the  theoretical  limit  to  which  they 
are  expected  to  develop  at  a  constant  rate  by  the  I.  Q."  (Italics 
mine. )  The  last  clause  is  of  course  entirely  irrelevant,  as  the  valid- 
ity of  the  I.  Q.  does  not  hinge  upon  grow^th  ceasing  at  any  particu- 
lar age. 

P.  118.  "There  is  an  age  of  arrest  for  every  feeble-minded  subject 
which  almost  invariably  is  reached  before  15  years  of  age " 

Even  the  reader's  natural  expectation  of  relief  on  coming  to  the 
author's  final  summary  is  premature,  for  on  two  pages  (127-128) 
we  find  the  following  three  conclusions :  "The  more  recent  and  exten- 
sive evidence  suggests  that  the  average  adult  level  of  intelligence  is 
between  13  and  14."  "Significant  mental  age  increases  are  limited 
to  subjects  under  15  years  of  life  age."  "It  [the  annual  rate  of 
growth]  reaches  a  minimum  at  about  13  years  of  life  age."* 

However,  the  author's  real  adherence  is  to  the  13-year  hypothesis, 
to  which  he  seems  to  have  been  led  chiefly  by  the  results  of  army 
mental  testing.    One  may  question  whether  he  has  not  been  too  in- 


*It  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  that  the  average  of  the  above  estimates  is  13.83 
years,  and   the  mean  deviation  .69  years. 
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clined  to  accept  these  results  at  their  face  value.  The  now  famous 
mental  age  of  13.4  found  for  653  unselected  white  enlisted  men  tested 
by  the  Stanford-Binet  in  August,  1918  (or  for  that  matter  other 
army  test  results),  does  not,  for  the  following  reasons,  indicate  the 
life  age  at  which  mental  growth  ceases : 

(1)  The  Standford-Binet  may  be  somewhat  too  difficult  in  the  up- 
per ranges.  For  all  anyone  knows,  the  mental  age  score  13.4  ought 
to  be  really  14.4.    The  error  may  be  greater  or  less  than  this. 

(2)  The  653  enlisted  men  for  whom  the  average  mental  age  13.4 
was  found  cannot  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  entire  draft 
army.  A  disproportionate  number  of  them  were  from  the  southern 
and  semi-southern  states  where,  according  to  all  the  results  of  army 
mental  testing,  average  intelligence  is  lower  than  in  the  northern 
and  western  states. 

(3)  Just  as  this  group  may  not  have  been  representative  of  the 
entire  draft,  the  draft  army  itself  was  certainly  not  representative 
of  the  male  population  between  the  ages  of  21  and  31.  Of  9,500,000 
registrants  between  these  ages  6,973,000  were  given  exemption  or 
deferred  classification.  For  example,  67,000  agricultural  "man- 
agers" and  61,000  agricultural  "directors"  and  "comptrollers"  were 
exempted.  Those  classified  as  "farmers"  in  the  draft  army  were 
in  the  main  farm  laborers.  This  is  only  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  se- 
lection that  occurred  all  along  the  line.  Probably  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  men  in  positions  of  even  minor  responsibility  were 
drafted.  The  fraction  of  1  per  cent,  exempted  because  of  mental  in- 
feriority was  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  exemptions  of 
skilled  laborers,  business  men,  and  professional  men.  Furthermore, 
at  the  time  the  653  men  were  tested  (August,  1918)  there  were 
619,000  men  in  the  military  or  naval  service  who  had  not  been 
drafted,  or  between  15  and  20  per  cent  of  the  entire  military  and 
naval  forces.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  volunteers  in 
eluded  a  disproportionate  number  of  college  graduates,  college  stu- 
dents, recent  graduates  of  high  schools,  high  school  students,  and 
high-minded  youths  from  the  better  classes  generally.  From  such 
facts  it  is  clear  that  the  intellectual  cream  of  the  country  between 
the  ages  21  and  31  had  been  skimmed  off  several  times  before  these 
653  drafted  men  arrived  in  camp.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
all  officers  were  excluded  from  this  "enlisted  men"  group. 
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(4)  The  conditions  under  which  tests  were  given  in  the  army  were 
in  most  cases  far  from  ideal.  The  men  had  just  reached  camp. 
Doubtless  many  of  them  were  bewildered  or  fatigued.  Some  were 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  typhoid  and  smallpox  vaccinations. 

(5)  The  scale  used  was  an  abbreviated  Stanford-Binet,  consisting 
of  four  tests  in  each  age  group.  While  this  abbreviation  yields 
scores  which  correlate  very  liighly  with  scores  from  the  entire  scale, 
I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  with  adult  subjects  they  tend  on  the 
average  to  run  slightly  lower. 

(6)  A  large  proportion  of  the  tests  were  given  by  examiners  who 
had  had  little  training  in  Binet  procedure.  My  experience  leads  me 
to  believe  that  partially  trained  examiners  are  more  likely  to  score 
the  tests  too  rigidly  than  too  leniently.* 

My  own  16-year  estimate  may  be  too  high.  As  it  was  frankly  ten- 
tative, I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  defend  it.  Fifteen  years  may  be 
nearer  the  truth.  Fourteen  may  be,  but  I  doubt  it.  Anybody's  esti- 
mate at  present  is  of  course  only  guesswork.  We  may  concede  Dr. 
Doll  a  right  to  his  own  guess  without  admitting  his  claim  to  have 
overthrown  the  guesses  of  others. 

It  will  bear  repeating  that  the  author  presents  no  data  which 
throw  any  light  on  the  age  at  which  growth  normally  ceases,  and 
that  even  his  data  for  feeble-minded  are,  as  far  as  this  point  is  con- 
cerned, extremely  scanty.  Of  his  203  subjects,  only  95  were  below 
15  at  the  time  of  the  initial  test ;  of  these,  only  67  were  followed  as 
much  as  three  years  prior  to  reaching  age  15^/^ ;  of  the  67,  17  were 
not  followed  beyond  age  13;  and  of  the  remaining  50,  a  large  ma- 
jority were  of  idiot  or  imbecile  grade. 

Unless  these  facts  are  borne  in  mind  the  reader  will  be  continually 
misled  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  growth  which  may  be  expected 
of  the  feeble-minded.  For  example,  the  statement  (p.  47)  that  "only 
6  subjects,  or  3  per  cent ,  have  gained  as  much  as  two  years  in  four 
years  of  life"  is  seriously  misleading.  The  3  per  cent  figure  is  based 
on  the  entire  203  subjects,  only  95  of  whom  were  below  15  at  initial 
examination.  Of  these,  we  could  expect  none  to  develop  two  years 
in  four  who  were  below  50  I.  Q.,  even  if  the  I.  Q.  remained  constant. 


*For  some  of  the  above  facts,  especiaUy  those  relating  to  draft  statistics,  I  have 
drawn  upon  a  memorandum  which  I  addressed  to  Major  Yerkes  on  January  27,  1919, 
while  the  scientific  report  of  the  army  mental  testing  was  being  prepared.  The  date 
for  the  memorandum  were  secured  from  ofiQcial  reports  to  which  I  do  not  now  have 
access  and  cannot  from  memory  locate,  but  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  their  essen- 
tial accuracy. 
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This  throws  out  42  more,  leaving  only  53.  But  of  those  above  50 
I.  Q.,  we  could  expect  none  to  add  two  years  to  the  initial  mental 
age  who  had  not  at  least  four  years  before  reaching  the  age  of  15. 
This  throws  out  14  additional  cases,  leaving  only  39.  However,  we 
must  further  eliminate  all  subjects  who  had  a  mental  age  of  8  or 
more  at  the  initial  test,  as  the  author  admits  that  the  extreme  limit 
of  efficiency  of  the  Goddard  Revision  is  10  years.  This  throws  out 
6  more,  leaving  33.  On  this  basis  the  3  per  cent,  now  becomes  18  per 
cent.  Mental  growth  of  the  amount  indicated  is  six  times  as  likely 
to  be  encountered,  as  the  author's  statement  would  suggest. 

We  have  seen  that  the  author's  conclusions  are  not  always  in 
harmony  with  the  raw  data  which  he  presents.  It  remains  to  point 
out  that  his  original  data  are  also  misleading  because  of  the  intelli- 
gence scale  on  which  they  were  based.  The  author  raises  this  ques- 
tion, but  while  admitting  that  the  Goddard  Revision  fails  to  dif- 
ferentiate above  the  mental  age  of  10  years,  and  that  it  has  certain 
irregularities  below  this  point,  says  that  "none  of  these  arguments 
seriously  affects  our  results  for  the  feeble-minded."  (P.  122.)  Also 
(p.  125),  "the  worst  we  could  expect  from  an  admittedly  imperfect 
scale  would  be  to  find  irregularities  in  our  average  growth  curves" ; 
and  (p.  126)  "from  all  these  considerations  we  may  conclude  that 
the  Goddard  Scale  is  valid  for  our  purposes,  no  matter  from  what 
angle  it  is  viewed." 

However,  partly  from  previously  published  data  of  my  own*  and 
partly  from  a  table  of  equivalents  presented  by  the  author  (p.  124), 
I  estimate  that  a  subject  whose  I.  Q.  by  the  Stanford  Revision  re- 
mained steadily  at  75  from  age  8  to  15  years  would  have  about  the 
following  Goddard  I.  Q.'s  at  the  different  life  ages : 

Life  age 8      9     10    11     12    13     14    15 

Stanford  I.  Q 75     75     75     75     75     75     75     75 

Goddard  I.  Q 85     84     81     78     76     73     71     68 

I  also  estimate  that  after  Goddard  mental  age  7  a  year  of  growth  as 
measured  by  the  Goddard  Revision  equals  about  1.2  years  by  the 
Stanford-Binet.  In  fact,  the  three  years  of  Goddard  mental  age 
from  7  to  10  are  equal  to  nearly  four  years  by  the  Stanford-Binet, 
since  at  7  the  Goddard  Revision  is  about  .9  of  a  year  easier  and  at 
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10  slightly  harder  than  the  Stanford-Binet.*  The  result,  of  course, 
is  an  exaggerated  flattening  of  the  growth  curves  approximately  as 
indicated  in  Figure  l.*t 


9     fo   //     /Z    /j»   /f    /s- 

LIFE  AGE 

Figure  1.  Mental  growth  curves  of  the  same  individuals  as  shown  by  the  Goddard 
and  Stanfoi'd  Revisions.   (Note:  To  save  space  the  first  three  years  have  been  omitted.) 

It  is  therefore  impossible  to  accept  the  author's  statement  (jj.  77) 
that  "figure  10  [showing  average  growth  curves]  lends  color  to  the 
theory  that  the  upper  grades  of  feeblemindedness  have  approxi- 
mately an  average  normal  rate  of  growth  early  in  life."  That  his 
average  mental  age  curves  appear  to  support  this  theory  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  those  which  begin  at  mental  age  5  to  7  years 
are  displaced  nearly  a  year  upward.  The  author  departs  still 
farther  from  his  data  in  the  statement   (p.  77)  that  "the  average 


♦Terman  and  Knollin  :  Some  Probelms  Relating  to  the  Detection  of  Borderline  Cases 
of  Mental  Deficiency.     J.  of  Psj/cho-Asthenics,  Vol.  20,  1915,  pp.  1-15. 

t*Thorndike  (Psychological  Clinic,  1914,  8,  185-189)  shows  that  the  Goddard  mental  age 
norms  do  not  even  fit  the  life  ages  of  the  children  on  whom  they  were  based,  being  con- 
siderably too  high  in  the  lower  range  and  considerably  too  low  in  the  upper  range.  This 
is  in  fair  agreement  with  my  own  data. 
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high-grade  feeble-minded  subject  is  'at  age'  early  in  life,  and  is  only 
potentially  feeble-minded  from  the  standpoint  of  mental  age." 
(Italics  mine.)  This  is  probably  true  of  some  feeble-minded  sub- 
jects, but  that  it  is  the  rule  for  any  grade  of  mental  deficiency 
ia  not  indicated  by  any  data  known  to  me.  The  well-known  facts 
regarding  the  late  walking  and  late  talking  of  a  majority  of  feeble- 
minded children  suggest  that  what  the  author  takes  to  be  the  rule 
is  decidedly  the  exception.  As  for  the  author's  data,  only  one  of  his 
203  cases  was  below  the  age  of  7  years  at  the  time  of  the  initial 
test. 

The  author  devotes  42  of  the  130  pages  of  his  monograph  to  a 
''Critique  of  the  I.  Q."  While  admitting  that  'the  I.  Q.  is  valuable 
as  a  measure  of  relative  brightness"  and  that  it  is  ''superior  to  mere 
difference  between  age  and  mental  age  as  a  measure  of  retardation" 
(p.  89),  he  concludes  that  it  is  so  lacking  in  constancy  as  to  be  mis- 
leading and  worthless  for  purposes  of  forecasting  later  mental  dev- 
elopment or  "as  a  means  of  classification  of  such  significant  in- 
tellectual types  as  feeble-minded  or  gifted  children."  He  states 
that  "only  1  subject  out  of  a  total  of  106  feeble-minded  subjects  who 
were  below  16  years  of  age  at  the  first  examination  maintains  an 
1.  Q.  which  is  in  accord  with  the  theory  that  the  I.  Q.  is  constant." 
(P.  118.)  My  own  view  on  the  subject,  he  thinks,  is  not  warranted 
by  the  facts. 

Notwithstanding  his  conclusions,  the  author  presents  no  facts 
which  contradict  my  own  findings.  On  the  contrary,  his  data  for 
feeble-minded  subjects  agree  much  more  closely  with  those  I  have 
found  for  normal  children  than  I  should  have  expected.  For  the 
author's  95  cases  who  were  below  the  age  of  15  at  the  initial  test  I 
have  computed  the  correlation  between  initial  I.  Q.  and  that  found 
at  the  end  of  three  years.  I  have  chosen  a  three  year  period  for  the 
comparison  because  a  fourth  of  his  subjects  below  15  were  not  re- 
tested  for  more  than  three  years.  The  author  does  not  give  the 
I.  Q's.  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  compute  them  with  perfect 
accuracy  for  the  reason  that  the  initial  ages  are  given  only  in  whole 
numbers  as  7  years,  8  years,  etc.  I  have  therefore  treated  his  7 
year  group  as  though  all  were  7%,  the  8  year  group  as  8i/^,  etc. 
The  resulting  error  would  presumably  be  in  one  direction  as  often 
as  the  other  and  would  not  affect  the  correlation  except  slightly  to 
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lower  it.  Even  so,  the  correlation,  as  shown  in  Table  1,  is  .963! 
While  it  is  true  that  the  I.  Q's.  for  these  subjects  tend  to  decrease, 
as  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  case  with  feeble-minded  subjects, 
this  does  not  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  I.  Q.  for  purposes  of 
prediction.  For  those  who  were  re-tested  for  three  years  before 
reaching  the  age  of  151/^  years  the  central  tendency  is  toward  a  drop 
in  that  time  of  8  points.  The  upper  quartile  of  changes  is  at  — 4.3 
and  the  lower  quartile  at  — 11.2. 

I    Q    at  end  of  three  years. 
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Table  1.  Showing  correlation  between  initial  I.  Q.  and  I.  Q.  at  end  of  three 
years  for  95  subjects  under  age  15.     (r.  .963). 

I  have  also  computed  the  correlation  between  the  initial  I.  Q.  and 
the  I.  Q.  at  life  age  15  (or  with  the  last  test  when  that  was  given 
prior  to  age  15).  The  coefficient  is  only  a  trifle  lower  than  that 
shown  in  Table  1,  namely  .935.  The  correlation  found  by  me  for 
428  repeated  tests  of  normal  children  was  almost  exactly  the  same, 
namely,  .933. 

In  further  support  of  his  contention  that  the  I.  Q.  is  of  little 
value,  the  author  cites  the  results  of  re-tests  of  borderline  subjects 
by  the  N.  Y.  State  Board  of  Charities.*  From  the  original  data  of  this 
report  I  have  computed  for  the  49  subjects  re- tested  the  agreement 
between  first  and  second  tests,  which  were  separated  in  most  cases 
by  a  year  to  a  year  and  a  half.     The  correlation,  as  shown  in  Table 


*N.    Y.    state   Hoard    of    Charities :     Second    Report   on    52    Borderline    Cases   in    the 
Rome  State  Custodian  Asylum.    1915,  pp.  32. 
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2,  is  .905. 


Only  one  marked  case  of  disagreement  stands  out  in  the 
line  of  relation,  and  that  is  for  a  5-year-old  subject  whose  first 
mental  age  was  3.4  and  who  a  year  later  tested  at  5.3.  Purely 
chance  errors  of  this  extent  of  course  sometimes  occur,  particularly 
in  testing  young  subjects,  with  whom  it  is  often  difficult  to  establish 
suitable  rapport. 

Second  I    Q 
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Table  2.  Showing  correlation  between  repeated  tests.  Rome  (N.  Y.)  cbildrem, 
(r.  .905). 

Instead  of  the  I.  Q.  having  no  value  for  prediction,  as  the  author 
thinks  he  has  demonstrated,  the  very  data  on  which  he  bases  this 
conclusion  shows  that  even  for  feeble-minded  subjects  the  I.  Q.  from 
three  to  five  years  hence  can  be  predicted  with  a  P.  E.  of  less  than 
4  points,  or  that  the  final  mental  age  which  a  subject  will  attain  can, 
by  use  of  the  I.  Q.,  be  predicted  from  three  to  five  years  in  advance 
with  a  P.  E.  of  4  to  6  months.  The  author  (p.  53)  explains  his 
omission  of  statistical  treatment  on  the  grounds  that  "statistical 
devices,  such  as  expressions  of  central  tendency,  coefficients  of 
variability,  and  co-efficients  of  correlation  obscure  rather  than  clar- 
ify the  results." 

The  author's  main  criticism  of  the  I.  Q.  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  rate  of  intellectual  growth,  as  indicated  by  two  successive  tests, 
is  not  predictable  by  its  use.  For  example,  if  two  children  are  tested 
and  found  to  have  Widely  differing  I.  Q.'s  (one  70  and  the  other 
90,  say),  re- tests  a  year  or  two  later  may  disclose  a  larger  mental 
age  increase  for  the  70  I.  Q.  subject  than  for  the  other.     Therefore, 
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the  predictive  value  of  the  I.  Q.  is  nil.  However,  the  author  over- 
looks the  important  fact  that  an  I.  Q.,  or  any  other  kind  of  intel- 
ligence score,  has  a  considerable  probable  error.  The  argument 
assumes  that  the  score  is  a  perfectly  accurate  measure  of  the  thing 
it  purports  to  measure.  As  Otis  has  shown,*  the  P.  E.  of  a  Htanford- 
Binet  score  for  a  group  of  adult  delinquent  and  ''hobo"  subjects  of 
average  mental  age  13  or  14  is  approximately  5^^  months  in  terms 
of  mental  age,  or  about  3  points  in  terms  of  I.  Q.  With  first  grade 
school  children  of  average  mental  age  61^  years  another  of  my 
students  has  found  it  to  be  about  3  months.  Since  these  subjects 
are  young,  the  P.  E.  in  terms  of  I.  Q.  is  again  about  3  points.  With 
another  miscellaneous  group  the  P.  E.  of  I.  Q.  was  a  little  less  than 
4  points,  xlccordingly,  an  I.  Q.  of  70  really  means  70qz3  oi  4.** 
Let  us  suppose  that  two  ten-year-old  children  both  of  true  I.  Q.  100 
were  tested,  and  let  us  suppose  the  I.  Q.'s  found  were  97  and  103, 
which  would  mean  mental  age  scores  of  9.7  and  10.3  respectively.  Let 
us  suppose  that  a  year  later  their  true  I.  Q.'s  are  still  100,  and  their 
true  mental  ages  are  11,  but  that  re-test*  brings  a  reversal  of  the 
error,  giving  103  and  97  I.  Q.  respectively.  Their  mental  age 
scores  would  now  be  11.33  and  10.67.  The  first  subject  would  appear 
to  have  gained  1.67  years  and  the  latter  .33  of  a  year.  DolFs 
argument  would  assume  that  one  had  gained  five  times  as  rapidly 
as  the  other.  The  point  is,  of  course,  that  no  intelligence  test  yet 
devised  can  legitimately  be  used  for  measuring  the  rate  of  growth 
over  relatively  short  periods,  since  the  P.  E..  of  a  mental  age  score 
is  itself  25  to  50  per  cent  varying  with  age  of  the  normal  amount  of 
growth  for  a  year.  If  the  author  were  to  test  a  group  of  subjects 
on  two  successive  days,  as  one  of  my  students  has  done,  he  would 
find  almost  as  large  and  as  frequent  I.  Q.  changes  as  his  data  show 
for  tests  separated  by  a  year.  If  in  such  an  experiment  a  subject 
were  found  to  have  gained  a  half  year  in  mental  age,  surely  Dr.  Doll 
would  attribute  this  to  an  over-night  spurt  in  mental  growth. 

It  is  the  same  fallacy  which  accounts  for  the  author's  argument 
that  the  I.  Q.  is  misleading  because,  being  a  function  of  the  entire 
life  age,  it  "irons  out"  significant  mental  growth  changes  by  making 


*J.  of  Educational  Research,  March,  1921.  The  publication  of  this  study,  which  was 
made  in  1916,  was  delayed  by  the  war. 

**The  author's  mental  ages,  being  averages  of  two  or  more  tests,  would  have  a  some- 
what smaller  P.  E.  than  this,  probably  a  little  over  2  points. 
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them  a  fraction  of  a  large  unit..  On  this  ground  the  author  argues 
that  an  I.  Q.  change  of  even  5  points  is  very  significant,  indicating 
as  much  as  a  halving  or  doubling  of  the  mental  growth  rate  in  the 
interval  between  the  tests.  Thus  far  the  author's  fallacious  reason- 
ing may  be  accounted  for  by  his  neglect  to  take  the  probable  error 
into  account.  Even  apart  from  the  probable  error,  however,  the 
argument  is  unsound.  What  it  amounts  to  is  this:  the  I.  Q.  is 
blamed  because  even  a  50  per  cent  increase  or  50  per  cent  decrease 
in  growth  rate  does  not  in  a  short  interval  greatly  alter  its  value. 
Why  should  it?  If  this  could  occur  the  I.  Q.  would  no  longer  be  an 
index  of  brightness  at  all.  A  50  per  cent  gain  or  loss  in  rate  of 
mental  growth  for  one  year,  even  if  such  gain  or  loss  were  genuine 
and  not  a  mere  accident  of  score  unreliability,  would  not  greatly 
alter  a  10-year-old's  brightness  status  with  reference  to  the  norm 
for  his  age.  It  is  of  course  just  this  brightness  status  for  which  the 
I.  Q.  is  intended  to  serve  as  an  index. 

The  author  takes  exception  to  my  statement  that  the  fairly  con- 
stant variability  in  the  I.  Q.  distribution  at  different  ages  contradicts 
the  traditional  view  that  variability  in  mental  traits  increases 
toward  adolescence.  His  criticism  is  based  on  the  fact  that  there 
is  greater  age  overlapping  in  intelligence  as  maturity  is  approached 
and  that  this  is  only  an  expression  of  the  increasing  variability. 

However,  in  common  with  Bobertag,  Stern,  Kuhlmann  and  others, 
I  have  myself  pointed  out  this  increase  in  age  overlapping.  My 
statement  regarding  variability  was  of  course  based  on  the  fact  that 
I  consider  mental  age  a  misleading  unit  in  which  to  express  vari- 
ability? Surely,  the  child  of  12  years  with  a  mental  age  of  11  does 
not  vary  as  much  from  normal  as  the  3-year-old  who  has  a  mental 
age  of  2. 

The  author  also  criticises  my  statement  that  "the  mental  age  of 
a  subject  is  meaningless  if  considered  apart  from  chronological  age"* 
in  such  a  way  as  would  lead  the  reader  to  assume  that  I  consider 
mental  age  of  little  significance  as  compared  with  the  I.  Q.  He 
proceeds,  as  though  refuting  my  view,  to  show  that  it  is  mental  age. 
rather  than  I.  Q.,  which  determines  the  school  grade  or  the  kind  of 
vocational  employment  which  is  suitable  to  a  given  subject  at  a  given 
time.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  have  written  two  books  largely  to 
show  the  value  of  mental  age  as  a  basis  for  school  grading,  and  have 


*The  Measurement  of  InteUigence,  1916,  p. 
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many  times  pointed  out  that  the  I.  Q.  is  useful  as  an  index  of  bright- 
ness, but  not  (apart  from  age)  of  ability  level,  the  author's  critic- 
ism hardly  seems  fair. 

Again  (p.  16),  "Terman  maintains  that  mental  growth  develops 
at  a  constant  rate  for  all  degrees  of  brightness  and  dullness  (except 
idiots  and  low-grade  feeble-minded)".  Here  the  author  refers  to 
my  book,  The  Intelligence  of  School  Children.  If  he  will  read  this 
again  (Chapter  9)  he  will  see  that  I  simply  state  what  is  true  for 
the  data  I  offered,  namely,  re-tests  of  315  children  of  whom  only  31 
were  below  80  I.  Q.  On  p.  147  of  the  same  book  I  expressly  state 
that  feeble-minded  children  testing  below  60  may  be  less  likely  to 
hold  their  own  than  those  of  milder  degrees  of  defect.  On  p.  150 
I  warn  the  reader  against  accepting  the  I.  Q.  as  infallibile  and  state 
that  "in  pathological  subjects  it  may  undergo  large  fluctuations." 
On  p.  154  I  state  that  we  could  hardly  expect  the  I.  Q.  to  remain 
absolutely  constant  even  if  it  were  based  upon  a  perfectly  accurate 
scale,  which  I  expressly  pointed  out  we  do  not  have. 

Other  inaccuracies  include  the  following: 

P.  6,  "  It  appears  from  Terman's  tables  of  standardization  stat- 
istics that  he  did  locate  the  single  tests  according  to  the  general 
principles  employed  by  Binet"  (i.  e.  by  the  75  per  cent  rule).  Here 
the  author  refers  by  reference  number  to  my  monograph  on  the 
Stanford  Revision.*  However,  in  Table  43  of  this  monograph  the 
per  cents  holdings  for  the  Stanford  Revision  are  explicity  shown  to 
decrease  gradually  from  an  average  of  77  per  cent  for  the  tests  of 
year  .4  to  less  than  half  this  amount  at  the  upper  end  of  the  scale. 
Elsewhere  (p.  10)  the  author,  contradicting  his  other  statement, 
gives  me  credit  for  ignoring  the  75  per  cent  rule,  but  asserts  that 
the  results  are  nevertheless  the  same.  Still  later  (p.  124)  he  presents 
a  table  which  shows  the  results  are  far  from  the  same,  a  Goddard 
mental  age  at  5  or  6  years  being  shown  to  be  nearly  a  year  higher 
than  my  own  and  at  10  no  higher. 

P.  7.  "It  [the  Binet  scale]  is  based  on  the  arbitrary  assumption 
that  increments  in  mental  age  from  year  to  year  are  equal  in 
amount."  If  "equal"  here  means  anything  it  means  equal  in  terms 
of  some  kind  of  absolute  units.  Of  course  we  have  no  such  units 
and  are  not  likely  to  have  soon.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Binet  type 
of  scale  does  not  necessarily  presuppose  equality  of  mental  age  steps. 


"Warwick  and  York,  1916. 
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P.  70.  [There  is]  "a  tendency  for  the  lower  mental  ages  or  the 
more  retarded  subjects  to  show  larger  rates  of  increase  than  the 
higher  mental  ages  or  the  less  retarded  subjects."  I  have  calculated, 
as  well  as  I  could  from  the  author's  data, the  relation  between  mental 
age  increase  and  I.  Q.  for  the  67  subjects  who  were  followed  for  as 
much  as  three  years  before  life  age  15^^  (or  thereabouts).  The 
results  are  as  follows: 

I.  Q.  at  initial  test 0-29  30-54  55-88 

Number  of  cases  7  2G  33 

Approximate  average  I.  Q 20  41  .70 

Expected  gain  in  3  years .6  year     1.2  year  2.1  years 

Average  gain  found 2  year       .8  3  ear      .9  year 

Ratio,  found  to  expected 1/3  2/3  3/7 

The  important  fact  here  is  that  those  below  30  I.  Q.  tend  to  develop 
at  1/3  the  expected  rate,  those  from  30  to  54  I.  Q.  at  2/3  the  expected 
rate,  and  those  above  55  at  3/7  of  the  expected  rate.  The  last  fraction 
however,  is  too  low,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mental  age  range  from 
7  to  10  on  the  Goddard  Revision  represents  more  nearly  four  years 
of  mental  growth  than  three. 

P.  101.  ''The  individual  average  annual  rate  of  development  for 
these  subjects  in  most  cases  is  less  than  20  per  cent.  This  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  first  I.  Q.'s  of  these  subjects  [those  under 
15  years  at  initial  test]  range  above  50."  It  appears,  however,  that 
nearly  half  of  the  first  I.  Q's.  were  below  50,  and  that  the  average 
annual  rate  of  development  for  those  above  30  was  for  the  middle 
group  two-thirds  of  the  expected  and  for  the  high  group  three- 
sevenths    (perhaps   actually  four-sevenths)    of  the  expected. 

Dr.  Doll  also  gives  the  results  of  Miss  Gillingham's  retests  of  35 
superior  children  with  I.  Q.'s  above  110.  With  regard  to  growth 
irregularity  and  I.  Q.  constancy  the  author's  conclusions  from  these 
tests  are  in  line  with  those  based  upon  tests  of  the  feeble-minded  and 
as  little  supported.  However,  he  presents  this  hypothesis  that  the 
I.  Q's.  of  superior  children  tend  to  increase  rather  than  decrease. 
''We  have  found  [for  the  35  superior  children  of  the  ages  10,  11,  and 
12]  the  average  rate  of  growth  to  be  distinctly  higher  than  the  average 
age  I.  Q.,  showing  a  tendency  for  the  superiority  to  increase."  I  find 
from  his  data  that  the  central  tendency  of  I.  Q.  change  for  these 
subjects  was  — 2  points.  I  also  find  for  these  subjects  a  negative 
correlation  of  — .474  between  I.  Q.  at  first  test  and  amount  of  im- 
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provement.  That  is,  the  brighter  the  superior  child  the  less  likely 
is  the  I.  Q.  to  increase,  which  is  contrary  to  the  author's  hypothesis. 
Of  the  27  below  135  I.  Q.  at  first  test,  exactly  two-thirds  showed 
an  increase;  of  the  8  above  134,  only  one-fourth.  With  a  highly 
selected  and  relatively  narrow  range  group  such  as  we  have  here,  a 
negative  correlative  between  first  and  later  tests  would  be  a  natural 
effect  of  the  probable  error  of  the  scale.  That  is,  the  higher  the 
initial  I.  Q.,  the  greater  the  chances  that  it  is  in  error  on  the  positive 
side;  the  lower  the  initial  I.  Q.,  the  greater  the  chances  that  it  is 
lower  than  it  ought  to  be.  However,  the  author's  data  on  superior 
children  are  too  scanty  to  warrant  any  conclusions  whatever,  and 
in  so  far  as  they  indicate  anything  it  is  the  reverse  of  what  his 
hypothesis  lays  down. 

In  general,  if  one  would  know  what  the  author's  data  really  show 
it  is  always  necessary  to  determine  this  for  one's  self  from  his  tables 
of  results.  His  own  conclusions  are  so  often  either  contrary  to  his 
facts  or  else  irrelevant  to  them  that  verification  is  always  necessary. 
One  is  tempted  to  offer  the  injunction  caveat  lector. 

{To  he  continued  in  October.) 
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This  department  has  a  two-fold  function.  It  aims  to  serve  research 
workers  as  well  as  educators,  whose  worlc  brings  them  in  close  contact  with 
children  in  the  schools.  It  hopes  to  accomplish  this  service  by  suggesting 
research  studies,  which  will  meet  well-defined  school  needs. 

In  order  that  this  service  may  be  real  and  effective,  the  co-operation  of 
research  workers  and  school  people  is  desired.  Correspondence  with  reference 
to  the  following  questions  will  be  considered  in  selecting  topics  for  future 
discussions. 

a.  Which  of  the  studies  proposed  would  help  you  to  solve  a  practical 
problem  ? 

b.  What    topics   might    well    be    added    to    this    list?     Replies    may    be 
addresed  to  :     Miss  Laura  Zirbes,  646  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

What  is  the  maximum  age  and  ability  range  of  an  effective  pupil 
group?  What  range  is  most  desirable  in  a  class?  Within  what 
limits  is  difference  in  age  or  ability  immaterial?  Is  the  range  the 
same  for  all  school  subjects,  or  different  for  content  and  tool  subjects, 
for  problem  solution,  construction  projects  and  drill?  What  ages 
or  grades  combine  best  in  working  groups?  How  great  is  the  dif- 
ference in  efficiency  among  groups  of  different  ranges? 

These  are  important  questions  for  rural  schools.  There  are  some 
two  hundred  thousand  one  teacher  schools  in  the  United  States. 
The  total  enrollment  of  each  tends  to  be  small,  though  all  the  element- 
ary grades  may  be  represented.  For  economy  of  time,  and  for  social 
ends  as  well,  it  is  desirable  to  make  fewer  groups  than  the  number 
of  grades  calls  for.  To  what  extent  is  such  grouping  desirable  also 
from  the  standpoint  of  efficient  instruction? 

Fannie  W.  Dunn^  Teachers  College. 

The  effect  of  textbooks  on  the  outcomes  of  instruction.  In  another 
part  of  this  issue  reference  is  made  to  a  study  of  the  effect  of  text- 
books on  methods  of  instruction.  This  would  indeed  be  a  fruitful 
topic  for  further  investigation  and  research,  if  the  making  of  school 
texts  is  to  proceed  scientifically  and  if  the  hope  for  improved  in- 
struction is  to  be  based  on  improved  texts. 

The  rigid  adherence  to  school  texts  demanded  of  high  school 
pupils  in  mathematics,  history  and  literature,  and  in  the  sciences  is 
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certainly  not  warranted  by  the  psychological  validity  of  the  texts  in 
question.  A  similarly  rigid  adherence  to  book-made  plans  in  the 
elementary  school  is  incompatible  with  the  needs  of  particular  classes 
and  individuals  and  interferes  with  the  spontaneity  and  flexibility 
which  characterize  teaching  based  on  the  actual  experences,  interests 
and  purposes  of  the  pupils  i^  question.  The  teacher  who  notes  the 
reactions  of  her  pupils,  and  tactfully  endeavors  to  adjust  her  work 
to  the  situation  is  not  as  rare  as  the  one  who  combines  with  this 
type  of  leadership  a  clear  vision  of  the  aim  and  purpose  of  each 
lesson  in  relation  to  general  educational  outcomes,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  psychological  conditions  necessary  to  the  realization  of  these 
ends.  Research  along  these  lines  will  be  of  more  practical  value 
than  assistance  in  the  actual  outlining  of  lesson  plans  for  class-room 
use. 

At  present,  textbooks  differ  in  organization  and  content,  form 
and  purpose,  depending  on  the  point  of  view  and  experience  of  their 
authors,  and  the  demands  of  the  publishers  and  the  public.  Whole 
sets  of  readers  are  recommended  and  adopted  because  of  their  ex- 
tensive study  helps.  Investigation  shows  that  the  study  helps  are 
not  used.  Books  and  lessons  made  to  teach  the  mechanics  of  reading 
are  used  as  texts  in  language  or  literature.  Music  is  given  place  in 
the  curriculum  for  its  aesthetic  value  but  is  taught  by  the  aid  of 
books  which  stress  formal  and  technical  drills  and  even  make  songs 
subservient  to  these  purposes.  Subjects  retained  in  the  curriculum 
for  supposed  disciplinary  values  are  taught  by  strict  adherence  to 
texts  or  methods  which  have  never  been  subjected  to  experimental 
evaluation  and  whose  outcomes  are  of  doubtful  educational  value. 

Thus  textbooks  often  prevent  purposes,  hamper  learning  and 
purpetuate  obsolete  educational  ideals;  or,  by  partial  adjustments 
of  content  and  method,  seek  to  become  sufficiently  expurgated  and 
imbued  with  modern  ideas  to  pass  muster. 

No  doubt,  the  publication  of  texts  is  more  remunerative  than  the 
investigation  and  evaluation  of  bodies  of  material  and  methods  of 
presentation  as  means  for  the  attainment  of  worthwhile  purposes. 
There  is,  nevertheless,  great  practical  value  in  the  impartial  analyses 
of  currant  methods  and  results.  Permanent  contributions  to  educa- 
tional practice  and  literature  can  hardly  be  compiled  without  careful 
studies  covering  the  social  worth  of  their  content,  the  psychological 
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implications  of  their  organization,  and  the  degree  to  which  they 
serve  adequate  educational  purposes.  Only  a  small  number  of  texts 
now  in  use  are  the  result  of  scientific  investigation  and  research 
No  doubt,  these  will  maintain  their  standing  and  effectiveness,  and 
raise  the  standard  of  other  materials  offered  for  publication. 

L.  Z. 


NOTES  ON  ARTICLES  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY  IN  CURRENT  ISSUES  OF 
l« loi >l  OTHER  MAGAZINES  |< toi >| 


Reix)rted  by  Cecil  Colloton, 
Department  of  Educational  Psychology,  Lincoln  School  of  Teachers'  College. 

Educational,  Tests. 
The  Measurement  of  Language:     What  is  Measured^  and  its  Significance. 
Ernest   J.    Ashbaugh,   Journal   of   Educational   Research,    1921,    June,   32-39, 
Analysis  of  various  scales  for  the  measurement  of  language ;  their  merits  and 
their  limitations, 

Scale  of  Attainment  No.  2 — An  Examination  for  Measurement  in  History, 
Arithmetio,  amd  English  in  the  Eighth  Grade.  S,  L.  Pressey,  Journal  of  Edu- 
cational Research,  1921,  May,  359-369,  Description  of  the  examination ;  state- 
ment of  norms  for  the  examination  as  a  whole  and  for  each  test ;  and  discus- 
sion of  the  usefulness  of  the  scale  in  comparing  graduation  standards. 

A  Handwriting  Scale  for  the  Pupil.  Frank  Freeman,  Elementary  School 
Journal,  1921,  June,  755-761.  Description  of  a  series  of  scales  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  measure  his  own  handwriting.    Details  of  construction  of  scale. 

Graphical  Representation  of  Grades  of  High-School  Pupils.  Elbert  Allen 
School  Review,  1921,  June,  467-471.  Description  of  a  set  of  three  cards  for 
graphic  representation  of  test  grades,  (1)  card  for  class  graph;  (2)  individual 
score  card ;   (3)  card  for  comparison  of  4  specific  types  of  graph. 

Intelligence  Tests. 
Fuctuation  of  Intelligence  Quotient.     S.  C.  Garrison,  School  and  Society, 
1921,  June,  647-649.    Results  of  retests  on  62  children  in  the  Peabody  Demon- 
stration School. 

The  National  Intelligence  Tests.  Guy  M.  Whipple.  Journal  of  Educational 
Research,  1921,  June,  16-31.  Brief  description  of  the  history  of  the  tests,  the 
aims  of  the. makers,  the  criteria  that  were  observed,  and  the  results  that  are 
being  obtained. 

The  High  Cost  of  Testing.  S.  L.  Pressey,  Elementary  School  Journal, 
1921,  June,  771-777,  Discussion  of  three  practical  criteria  to  be  considered  by 
superintendents  in  selecting  tests. 

The  Intelligence  Test  and  the  Teacher.  Otto  W,  Haisley,  Elementary  School 
Journal,  1921,  May,  703-707.  Results  of  an  Intelligence  Test  given  to  all 
teachers  in  the  school  system  at  Niles,  Michigan, 

Intelligence  Tests  in  Classifying  Children  in  the\  Elementary  School. 
Charles  Fordyce.  Journal  Educational  Research,  1921,  June,  41-43,  Study 
of  the  results  of  the  Haggerty  Intelligence  Examination  in  comparison  with  the 
school  grades  and  estimates  of  teachers  in  the  case  of  1078  pupils  in  the  Ele- 
mentary grades  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
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The  ReliaUlity  of  Test  Scares.  Tniman  L.  Kelley,  Journal  of  Educa- 
tional Reseach,  1921,  May,  376-379.  Critique  of  nine  methods  used  in  meas- 
uring reliability  of  tests  with  a  recommendation  for  establishing  a  stan- 
dardized procedure. 

Suggestions  Looking  toward  a  closer  cmitact  tvith  Praotical  ProhJems  in 
Work  with  Educational  Tests.  S.  L.  Pressey,  School  and  Society.  1921,  June, 
710-716.  A  caution  against  the  indiscriminate  use  of  stat^istical  procedure  with- 
out reference  to  its  application  to  the  data  and  problems  in  hand. 

The  Intelligence  Examination  for  High  School  Freshmen.  Ira  J.  Bright, 
Journal  of  Educational  Research,  1921,  June,  44-55.  The  Termau  Group  Tent 
of  Mental  Ability  in  comparison  with  teacher's  marks  in  Latin,  English,  Al- 
gebra, and  Handicraft  Subjects.  Using  the  test  as  a  basis  for  organization 
of  class  groups. 

Standardizing  Tests  for  Vocational  Guidance.  James  Burt  Miner,  1921, 
June,  629-633.  School  and  Society.  Making  tests  useful  for  vocational  place- 
ment by  (1)  the  measurement  of  occupational  types  and  (2)  the  measurement 
of  the  naost  stable  workers  within  an  occupational  group. 

Reclassification  of  Children  on  Basis  of  Tests  in  Port  Chinton  Schools.  A. 
F.  Meyers,  Journal  of  Educational  Method,  1921,  Sept.  24-25.  Classification 
of  children  on  basis  of  intelligence  and  achievement  tests,  and  establishment 
of  mid-year  promotions. 

The  Freeman-Rugg  General  Intelligence  Tests  as  an  Aid  to  Economy  in 
School  Administration,  Ray  H.  Bracewell,  The  School  Review,  1921,  June 
460-466.  The  classification  of  Freshmen  pupils  in  ability  groups  on  basis  of 
Freeman-Rugg  tests  in  the  Burlington,  Iowa  High  School. 

Psychological  Clinics  in  the  United  States.  Leta  S.  Hollingworth,  T.  C. 
Record.  1921,  May,  221-225.  History  of  the  Psychological  Clinic  and  its  present 
status  in  the  U.  S. 

Some  Results  from  a  Testing  Program  in  Idaho.  I.  N.  Maasen,  School  and 
Society,  1911.  June,  668-671,  Results  for  Idaho  Schools  in  Haggerty  In- 
telligence Examination.  Monroe's  Silent  Reading  Tests,  and  Monroe's  Rea- 
soning Tests  in  Arithmetic. 

Group  Mental  Testing  in  Altoona\  Pa.  Caroline  E.  Meyers,  Garry  C. 
Meyers,  S.  H.  I^yton,  School  and  Society,  1921,  May,  624-6l'8.  Results  of 
testing  6,774  children  of  the  elementary  schools  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  w^ith  the  Myers 
Mental  Measure. 

A  Program  for  Lowering  the  Percentage  of  Failures.  Harlan  C.  Hines, 
School  and  Society,  1921,  May,  582-584.  The  use  of  Terman's  Group  Test  of 
Mental  Ability  in  Los  Angeles  public  schools. 

Norms  for  the  Sequin  Form-hoard.  Based  on  the  averages  for  three 
trials.    J.  E.  Wallace  Wallin.  -  Journal  of  Delinquency,  1921,  May,  381-386. 

Presenting  Educational  Measurements  so  as  to  Influence  the  Public  Favor- 
ably. Carter  Alexander,  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  1921,  May,  345-358. 
Talking  points  on  measurement  for  convincing  taxpayer  of  educational  needs 
and  securing  better  school  support. 

Minor  Studies  from  the  Psychological  Laboratory  of  Indiana  University. 
VIII.  A  Preliminary  Investigation  of  General  Prognosis ;  i.  e.,  General  Intelli- 
gence." Journal  Applied  Psychology,  1921,  Mar.,  78-84.  Comi^rison  of  scores 
made  by  Junior  High  School  class  on  a  group  intelligence  tests  and  the  marks 
made  by  the  same  children  over  a  year  later  to  determine  prognostic  efficiency 
of  the  tests.  IX.  Further  data  with  regard  to  sex  differences.  Sex  differences 
in  mental  and  emotional  traits  as  determined  by  various  tests. 

Educational  Guidance  and  Tesi»  in  College.  Stephen  S.  Colvin,  Journal 
Psychology,  1921,  March,  46-56.  Description  of  a  series  of  tests  for  use  in  va- 
system  of  educational  advice  and  direction  for  its  students  based  on  psycholog- 
ical tests. 
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A  Test  Series  for  Journalistic  Aptitude.  Max  Freyd,  Journal  of  Applied 
Psychology,  1921,  March,  46,56.  Description  of  a  series  of  tests  for  use  in  vo- 
cational selection  and  guidance  in  the  field  of  journalism. 

Tests  in  Industry.  Morris  S.  Viteles,  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  1921, 
Mar.,  57-63.  Need  for  tests  for  selection  of  workers  in  industry  and  difficulties 
attending  the  development  of  such  tests. 

The  Problem  of  the  Unselected  Group  in  the  Standardization  of  Tests.  S. 
L.  Pressey,  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  1921,  Mar.,  64-71.  The  problem 
of  obtaining  unselected,  representative  groups  of  cases  for  the  determination 
of  norms  on  the  various  types  of  test. 

Learning  in  the  School  Subjects. 
Analysis  of  Learnkig  Processes  and  Specific  Teachi/tig.    Charles  H.  Judd, 
Elementary  School  Journal,  1921,  May,  655-664.    Following  up  tests  by  analysis 
of  results,  study  of  particular  cases,  and  specific  teaching  based  on  inten- 
sive analysis. 


SPECIAL  KEVIEW  OF  MRS.  BURGESS'  MONOGRAPH  ON 
SILENT  READING. 

Burgess,  May  Ayers.     The  Measurement  of  Silent  Reading.     New 
York:  Russell  Sage  Foundation.     1921.     Pp.  163. 

One  of  the  major  virtues  of  Mrs.  Burgess'  work  is  that  it  uses  the 
analytical  method  and  defines,  with  some  degree  of  detail  and  exact- 
ness, what  is  being  measured.  It  has  become  the  custom  in  recent 
years  for  authors  of  tests  to  proclaim  with  complete  complacency 
that  they  do  not  know  what  they  are  measuring.  The  criterion  of 
validity  which  has  been  accepted  by  such  makers  of  tests  is  a  high 
correlation  with  some  other  test  equally  vague  in  its  purposes  and 
its  object  of  attention.  The  result  of  this  cumulative  indefiniteness 
is  that  it  is  easy  to  get  on  the  open  market  a  great  many  hastily 
devised  tests  that  have  been  handled  and  rehandled  by  formal  statis- 
tical methods,  but  are  altogether  nondescript  with  regard  to  their 
value  as  instruments  of  educational  diagnosis. 

The  vagueness  that  has  characterized  tests  has  appeared  also  in 
the  definition  of  school  subjects.  What  has  not  been  included  in  the 
last  few  years  under  the  term  '^reading"?  All  sorts  and  kinds  of 
exercises  which  use  printed  words  have  been  called  tests  in  reading, 
whether  they  measure  the  mechanics  of  reading  or  the  most  abstract 
forms  of  reasoning.  On  the  other  hand,  the  importance  of  reading 
has  often  been  overlooked  in  such  tests  as  the  so-called  reasoning 
test  in  arithmatic.  Authors  of  reasoning  tests  seem  to  assume  that 
every  child  can  get  from  the  printed  page  the  ideas  involved  in  solv- 
ing an  arithmetical  problem,  even  when  the  statement  of  the  prob- 
lem is  intricate  enough  to  baffle  the  reading  power  of  an  adult. 

Mrs.  Burgess  very  properly  challenges  the  work  of  the  vague 
testers  and  sets  an  example  which  ought  to  give  pause  to  the  reck- 
less publication  of  half  considered  devices  for  measuring  mental 
processes.  She  points  out  that  every  test  should  aim  at  some  par- 
ticular point  and  not  try  at  one  stroke  to  do  everything.  She  then 
tries  out  one  after  another  of  the  devices  which  seem  to  her  to  fit 
her  particular  purposes  and  discards  the  tests  which  are  not  satis- 
factory, until  she  develops  a  perfected  instrument.  All  this  is  done 
without  hiding  behind  a  smokescreen  of  higher  mathematics  that  is 
intended  to  frighten  off  the  critic  and  provide  a  shelter  for  vague- 
ness and  lack  of  insight. 
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Such  critical  coiniiients  as  can  be  added  to  the  foregoing  approval 
of  what  has  thus  been  accomplished  in  Mrs.  Burgess'  book  ought 
perhaps  to  be  postponed  until  the  full  impact  of  her  discussion  of 
tests  has  had  time  to  be  felt.  At  the  risk  of  making  a  mistake  and 
with  the  lio])e  of  ])romotiiig  lather  than  in  any  way  hindering  the 
progress  of  analysis,  I  shall  venture  to  point  out  some  of  the  detailed 
difficulties  which  I  find  in  the  book. 

The  list  of  factors  controlling  silent  reading,  given  on  pages  'M 
and  38,  evidently  includes  a  mixture  of  many  different  kinds  of 
items.  Some  are  psychological,  such  as  attention  span;  others  are 
wholly  objective,  as  uniforming  of  print.  Some  are  very  easy  to 
keej)  constant;  these  are  the  objecti  factoi-s.  Others  are  much 
less  accessible  to  the  experimenter,  and  it  is  by  no  means  as  certain 
that  the  test  has  succeeded  in  keeping  them  constant.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  belief  of  the  present  writer  that  attention  span  is  always  a 
variable.  Whenever  we  work  in  the  psychological  laboratory  we  find 
that  we  must  take  into  account  fluctations  of  attention.  It  is 
never  possible  to  get  two  individuals  with  the  same  span  of  atten- 
tion, however  constant  we  make  the  external  conditions.  It  would 
seem  wise,  therefore,  in  cataloguing  the  constants  in  a  reading 
experiment  to  classify  external  and  internal  factors  separately,  and 
to  interpret  the  final  result  with  due  regard  to  the  impossibility  of 
holding  subjective  factors  constant  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we 
can  control  objective  factors. 

The  foregoing  discussion  will  make  clear  the  reason  why  there  is 
objection  to  the  statement  made  by  Mrs.  Burgess  on  page  61.  She 
writes,  "The  process  by  which  the  essential  characteristic  of  con- 
stancy is  obtained  in  educational  measurements  is  the  one  used  in 
physical  measurements.  It  consists  of  distinguishing  the  possible 
controlling,  varying  factors;  devising  means  for  holding  them  all 
constant  save  one;  and  measuring  that  one.  This  is  the  law  of 
the  single  variable." 

The  objection  to  this  formula  is  that  in  matters  psychological  it 
is  the  organized  whole  which  is  important  rather  than  any  single 
factor.  The  history  of  reaction-time  experiments  is  instructive  in 
this  case.  It  was  assumed  at  one  time  that  a  simple  reaction  is  a 
detachable  part  of  a  complex  reaction.  The  subject  of  the  experi- 
ment was  asked  to  lift  his  hand  at  a  given  signal  and  the  time  of 
this  simple  reaction  was  measured.     Later  the  same  person  was 
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asked  to  react  under  more  complicated  conditions.  He  was  to 
lift  his  right  hand  if  the  signal  was  of  one  type,  and  his  left  if  it 
was  of  another.  The  time  required  for  this  choice  reaction,  as  it 
was  called,  was  longer  than  the  time  required  for  the  simple  re- 
action. It  was  argued  that  the  choice  reaction  was  made  up  of 
the  simple  reaction,  plus  the  factor  of  choice.  The  argument  ran 
on  this  wise;  in  both  complex  and  simple  reactions  the  same  eyes 
or  ears  receive  the  signals,  the  same  hand  responds,  the  difference  is 
the  one  item  of  choice. 

Experimenters  worked  long  and  arduously  on  the  assumption  that 
their  arguments  were  valid,  but  their  results  were  full  of  curious 
inconsistencies  and  finally  led  them  to  see  that  a  complex  reaction- 
time  is  not  a  simple  reaction  plus  an  additional  factor.  A  complex 
reaction  is  a  new  organized  whole.  It  cannot  be  torn  into  parts 
as  can  a  physical  compound.  It  is  what  it  is  by  virtue  of  its 
organization. 

This  lesson  from  the  history  of  psychology  should  be  taken  seri- 
ously as  a  guide  to  all  who  undertake  psychological  analyses. 
The  principles  of  such  analysis  cannot  be  borrowed  from  physical 
science,  and  the  factors  sought  are  of  a  character  different  from 
the  physical  factors  involved  in  an  experiment  in  the  natural  science 
laboratory. 

The  elaboration  of  this  criticism  is  not  intended  to  suggest  scepti- 
cism as  to  the  validity  of  Mrs.  Burgess'  test.  Her  analysis  has  gone 
far  enough  to  make  her  instrument  of  diagnosis  very  useful  in  a 
practical  way  and  to  render  it  much  more  definite  in  purpose  than 
most  tests.  The  refinement  of  her  method  and  the  final  solution  of 
the  reading  problem  wait,  however,  for  the  further  productive 
analysis  of  the  reading  situation.  The  plea  which  is  made  here  is 
for  more  analysis,  guided  by  experience  collected  through  such 
studies  as  Mrs.  Burgess  has  made. 

Charles  H.  Judd. 


In  this  important  monograph  on  silent  reading,  Mrs.  May  Agnes 
Burgess  has  rendered  at  least  three  services:  (1)  She  has  made  a 
useful  exposition  of  the  laws  of  a  scientific  procedure  in  the  con- 
struction of  reading  tests;  (2)  she  has  contributed  a  suggestive 
analysis  of  reading  as  a  function,  and  (3)  she  has  set  up  an  admir- 
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able  sample  of  the  experimental  and  statistical  study  of  an  instru- 
ment that  should  precede,  rather  than  follow,  its  publication  for 
general  use. 

In  the  discussion  of  scientific  methods  as  applied  to  the  con- 
struction of  reading  tests,  Mrs.  Burgess  advances,  as  the  assump- 
tion of  first  importance  the  ^'Law  of  the  Single  Variable."  "It  con- 
sists of  distinguishing  the  possible  controlling,  varying  factors ;  de- 
vising means  for  holding  them  all  constant  save  one;  and  measur- 
ing that  one.  This  is  the  law  of  the  single  variable."  P.  61.  The 
spirit  of  this  dictum  is  admirable,  but  the  wording  is  too  inflex- 
ible. Students  of  the  history  of  scientific  methods  are  familiar  with 
this  law  as  it  is  applied  in  the  physical  and  mental  sciences  and 
will  agree  with  Mrs.  Burgess  that  absolute  control  of  all  variables 
save  one  is  the  ideal  of  scientific  procedure.  In  the  biolo'gical 
sciences  it  is  not  always  possible  to  follow  it  rigidly.  It  is  reall}^ 
not  necessary  and  sometimes  not  possible,  however  desirable,  to 
hold  all  variables  constant.  It  is  often  only  necessary  or  feasible 
to  take  all  variables  into  account.  In  the  physical  sciences,  as  Mrs. 
Burgess  points  out,  it  is  usually  best  and  usually  possible  to  control 
all  variables  save  one,  but  in  dealing  with  integrated  human  re- 
actions, it  is  frequently  impossible.  Our  method  is  still  scientific, 
however,  if  we  can  observe  and  measure  the  variables.  In  Gray^s 
oral  reading  test,  for  example,  speed  cannot  be  held  constant  when 
accuracy  is  being  measured,  but  if  speed  is  measured  and  allowed 
for,  the  demand  of  science  is  met.  It  is  sometimes  possible  and 
proper  to  sidestep  a  variable,  as,  for  example  in  the  Thorndike  test, 
by  giving  a  maximum  of  time  when  the  purpose  is  to  measure 
power  of  comprehension  freed  of  the  mechanics  of  reading.  Doubt- 
less it  was  its  Mrs.  Burgess'  intention  chiefly  to  indicate  the  neces- 
sity of  thus  taking  into  account  the  several  variables  and  she  has, 
in  fact,  given  an  admirable  sample  of  an  effort  to  analyse  silent  read- 
ing into  elemental  factors.  The  necessity  of  controlling  the  vocab- 
ulary, phraseology,  sentence  structure,  the  motor  reactions  of  carry- 
ing out  the  directions,  the  length  of  the  paragraphs,  the  interest  to 
the  child,  etc.,  and  of  eliminating  arithmetical  information,  memory 
and  other  factors  not  necessarily  involved  in  reading  ability,  is 
effectively  considered.  It  is  no  reflection  on  the  theoretical  dis- 
cussion if  all  of  the  variables  involved  in  the  author's  own  test  are 
not  perfectly  controlled.    The  various  paragraphs  were  standardized 
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for  difficulty  by  selecting  those  whose  directions  were  fulfilled  by 
the  same  percentage  of  children.  By  the  use  of  this  single  criterion 
it  was  possible  for  the  time  required  to  read  and  the  time  required 
to  draw  the  supplements  to  vary  from  paragraph  to  paragraph. 
As  a  result  of  an  experiment  this  was  found  to  be  the  case.^  It 
should  be  added,  however,  that  while  these  factors  were  not  experi- 
mentally controlled  an  effort  was  made  to  equalize  them  empirically. 
If  a  test  constructed  with  such  care  as  the  Burgess  shows  such 
defects,  what  of  most  others? 

The  monograph  calls  our  attention  anew  to  a  really  neglected 
line  of  research;  that  of  the  interrelations  of  the  several  variables 
or  "dimensions"  of  functions  such  as  quality,  accuracy,  difficulty 
and  speed.  What  is  the  effect  upon  quality  of  handwriting  when 
speed  is  varied?  How  can  we  control  the  one  while  measuring  the 
other  and  if  we  cannot,  what  allowances  are  to  be  made  per  unit 
change  in  either.  In  reading,  writing,  composition,  etc.,  the  vari- 
ables are  related  in  still  greater  complication. 

A  most  commendable  feature  of  the  work  with  the  Burges.s 
Scale  is  the  fact  that  statistical  studies  of  its  validity  and 
reliability  were  conducted  before  the  test  was  put  on  the  market. 
We  have  more  than  the  author's  opinion  that  the  test  does  measure 
reading  and  a  notion  of  how  well  it  does  it.  In  connection  with  the 
question  of  "reliability"  or  "consistency,"  Mrs.  Burgess  has  pre- 
sented an  unusually  clear  account  of  the  limitations  of  our  conven- 
tional statistical  methods  and  interpretations.  The  co-efficient  of 
reliability,  dependent  upon  the  correlation  of  repeated  tests  with 
the  same  instrument  "may  constitute  in  some  measure  a  basis  for 
valid  criticism  of  the  test,  but  in  the  main  (it  appears)  to  reflect 
a  real  and  inevitable  variability  of  human  performance.  The  im- 
portant fact  to  remember  about  such  scores  is  that  they  may  vary 
from  day  to  day  and  still  be  actual  true  measures  of  ability  on  each 
occasion.  Under  such  conditions  the  fact  that  the  scores  varv 
from  trial  to  trial  does  not  reflect  any  inaccuracy  or  inadequacy  of 
the  test,"  p.  131.  It  does,  however,  indicate  an  inadequacy  of  the 
test  results  for  practical  purposes  and  clearly  indicates  that  further 
study  of  the  test  is  necessary.  It  is  true  that  the  co-efficient  does 
not  itself  indicate  the  "cause"  of  variability.     We  may  blame  the 


*The  data  are  to  be  presented  in  the  October  issue  of  this  journal. 
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child,  if  we  please,  but  we  cannot  change  the  child  whereas  we  can 
change  the  test.  It  may  be  that  the  test  should  be  lengthened,  or 
that  the  units  should  be  more  carefully  equalized  or  made  more  fine, 
or — well,  only  further  experimental  study  will  disclose  what 
changes  may  be  profitably  made.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  a 
test  to  meet  present-day  requ^irements  must  yield  highly  consistent 
results. 

Perhaps  the  most  fortunate  outcome  of  Mrs.  Burgess'  vigorous 
discussion  will  be  its  effect  upon  our  attitude  toward  new  tests. 
With  this  admirable  example  of  scientific  anlaysis  and  research  be- 
fore us,  it  will  be  quite  inexcusable  for  anyone  t  othrow  on  the 
market  a  ne  wtest  whose  validity  and  reliability  has  not  been  very 
thoroughly  determined. 

Arthur  I.  Gates. 


Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  latest  educational  monograph 
issued  by  the  Kussell  Sage  Foundation,  there  is  no  gainsaying  the 
fact  that  "The  Measurement  of  Silent  Reading''  and  the  accompany- 
ing Scales  merit  the  careful  considerataion  of  serious  thinkers  and 
workers  in  the  field  of  educational  measurement.  Dr.  Burgess  set 
for  herself  a  task  of  no  mean  proportions  and  her  book  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally' clear-cut  and  well-organized  record  of  her  procedure,  and 
an  interesting  discussion  of  some  of  the  principles  and  laws  under- 
lying educational  measurement.  The  raison  d'etre  of  every  step  in 
the  construction  of  the  scale  is  given  and  the  alternatives  or  methods 
used  by  other  w^orkers  are  critically  examined  and  evaluated.  The 
limitations  of  existing  scales  are  set  down  at  length.  Several  chap- 
ters are  given  to  the  discussion  of  the  law  of  the  single  variable  and 
its  implications  in  the  field  of  educational  measurement.  Dr.  Bur- 
gess lists  variables  of  quality,  of  difficulty,  and  of  amount,  and  main- 
tains that  the  student  of  educational  measurement  must  consider 
first  Avhich  of  these  three  he  will  attempt  to  measure,  and  then  use 
the  type  of  scale  adapted  to  the  measurement  of  that  variable,  ex- 
cluding from  the  the  test  or  rigidly  controlling  other  variables,  so 
that  comparisons  based  on  measurement  of  one  variable  may  not  be 
adulterated  by  intruding  factors. 

A  scale  like  the  Ayres  Burgess  Silent  Reading  Scale  certainly 
facilitates  comparison  inasmuch  as  the  units  of  the  score  are  equal 
quantities  of  a  single  variable,  measured  under  conditions  in  which 
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other  factors  are  carefully  controlled.  This  makes  it  an  effective 
survey  instrument  or  device  for  sampling  the  abilities  of  large  groups. 
While  it  is  thoroughly  scientific  to  construct  a  test  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  law  of  the  single  variable,  the  practical  and  scientific 
value  of  a  test  depends  even  more  upon  its  reliability  and  validity 
than  upon  its  simplicity  and  statistical  qualifications.  The  ques- 
tion of  validity  is  not  discussed  in  the  monograph.  The  test  ma- 
terial is  sufficiently  unlike  that  used  in  most  other  school  exercises 
to  make  this  consideration  significant.  Furthermore,  the  very  fact 
that  the  whole  test  is  of  approximately  the  same  difficulty  and  re- 
quires but  one  type  of  reaction,  leads  one  to  wonder  how  much  de- 
pendence may  be  placed  on  the  scores  in  gauging  the  reading  abili- 
lies  of  individuals.  There  are  so  many  specialized  reading  abili- 
ties necessary  to  the  proper  performance  of  school  duties  and  the 
satisfaction  of  the  responsibilities  and  privileges  of  society.  Diag- 
nostic analysis  of  reading  deficiencies  points  the  way  to  specific 
training  to  the  end  that  pupils  acquire  habits  and  sets  which  func- 
tion in  response  to  the  varying  demands  of  particular  situations. 
General  advice  based  on  performance  under  one  set  of  conditions 
is  of  doubtful  value.  The  solution  is  a  group  of  tests  covering  the 
specific  reactions  demanded  in  a  representative  group  of  reading 
situations,  each  one  meeting  the  other  scientific  requirements  so 
ably  set  forth  by  Dr.  Burgess  in  her  monograph. 

Laura  Zirbes. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY  AND  RELATED  FIELDS  OF 
|( [Qi )|  EDUCATION  |< toi >! 


1.  Three  psychological  studies  of  school  children.  The  literature 
dealing  with  the  superior  child  is  growing  constantly  every  year, 
and  two  of  the  studies  to  be  reviewed  here  deal  with  that  subject. 
These  two  studies,  however,  show  a  great  contrast  in  method,  inas- 
much as  the  one  seems  to  revert  to  subjective  methods  for  selecting 
superior  children,  while  the  other  bases  the  selection  upon  objective 
mental  tests. 

The  short  monograph  by  Badenes^  is,  therefore,  very  disappoint- 
ing to  the  psychologist.  It  lists  nine  pages  of  items  or  traits,  mental, 
emotional,  physical  and  so  forth,  supplies  a  chart  on  which  the 
teacher  is  supposed  to  evaluate  or  describe  these  traits  and  that 
seems  to  be  about  all.  The  great  value  of  mental  tests  seems  to  be 
disregarded,  and  the  recent  progress  in  the  construction  of  rating 
scales,  very  pertinent  to  the  author's  method,  has  been  entirely 
ignored.  The  historical  references  in  the  introduction  center  around 
Stern  and  Meumann,  while  the  valuable  contributions  of  the  United 
States  in  the  work  with  superior  children  are  scarcely  mentioned. 

Superior  children  only  enter  incidentally  as  one  of  the  groups  of 
exceptional  children  studied  by  Gesell.^  The  book  reports  chiefly 
the  results  of  a  rapid  survey  of  24,000  elementary  school  children  in 
New  Haven.  The  exceptional  children  were  reported  by  the  teach- 
ers and  physical  as  well  as  mental  defects  were  listed.  There  were 
370,  or  about  1.5  per  cent  reported  mentally  deficient.  In  contrast 
with  this  only  45  were  reported  mentally  superior,  and  the  author 
comments  on  this  fact.  It  strengthens  the  reviewer's  conviction 
that  mental  tests  are  more  needed  for  the  selection  of  the  superior 
than  they  are  for  the  inferior.  The  great  discrepancy  between  the 
numbers  of  superior  and  inferior  children  reported  is,  in  the  present 
instance,  to  some  extent  due  to  the  fact  that  the  New  Haven 
survey  emphasized  the  question  of  mental  deficiency.  All  the 
children    reported    to    the    teachers    as    mentally    deficient    were 


^Badenes,  J.   E.     The  First  Practical  Steps  in   Selecting  Gifted   Children  in  a  Large 
City  School.    New  York.    1921.    Pp.  22. 

zQesell,  A.    Exceptional  Children  and  Public  School  Policy.     Yale  University  Press. 
1921.    Pp.  66. 
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given  Doirs  short  Binet  and  some  other  tests.  Some  of  the  chief 
results  are  given  on  figures  12  and  13,  although  there  seem  to  be 
serious  discrepancies  as  shown  on  the  figures.  Furthermore,  the 
comparison  of  the  distribution  curves  on  figure  12  is  vitiated  by  the 
difference  in  the  totals  of  the  two  groups  compared.  The  results  of 
this  survey  are  used  to  make  specific  and  valuable  recommendations 
for  the  local  situation  and  a  model  program  for  the  community  care 
of  mentally  deficient  school  children  is  presented. 

The  last  of  our  monographs  by  Town''  is  an  intensive  study  of  52 
children  during  the  first  months  of  their  school  life.  There  are  very 
few  children  in  the  world  who  have  been  so  thoroughly  measured, 
physically,  anthropometrically,  and  mentally,  as  have  the  52  children 
of  this  study.  As  many  as  51  mental  tests  are  shown  on  the  psycho- 
logical profiles,  and  because  of  the  great  number  of  tests  these  pro- 
files become  exceedingly  difficult  to  read.  Profiles  based  upon 
medium  percentiles  of  groups  of  allied  tests  would  have  been  more 
illuminating.  Apart  from  the  Binet  and  the  Stanford  Kevision, 
only  two  tests,  the  Knox-Pintner  Cubes  and  the  Porteus  Maze,  were 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  previous  standardizations.  Tii  both 
cases  these  previous  standardizations  do  not  seem  to  suit  the  author 
and  she  remarks  ambiguously  that  neither  of  the  tests  show  much 
correlation  with  chronological  age.  This  is  a  very  peculiar  state- 
ment to  make  after  testing  only  31  five-year  olds,  12  six-year  olds 
and  one  seven-year  old,  all  of  whom  were  children  in  the  first  year 
of  school.  An  inverse  correlation  with  chronological  age  is  to  be  ex- 
pected with  such  a  group,  and  indeed  on  the  cube  test  we  find  that 
the  median  at  age  five  is  two  years  advanced,  at  age  six  exactly  age 
six,  and  at  age  seven  (one  case)  two  years  retarded. 

R.  PiNTNER. 


2.  Educational  Psychology  'by  a  French  Writer. — The  eighth  edi- 
tion of  Claparede's  work  was  issued  in  1920,  the  first  in  1905.  An 
English  translation  of  the  fourth  edition  appeared  in  1911.  The 
present  volume^  is  very  much  enlarged  since  the  fifth  edition  of 
1915;  but,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  bibliographical  references 


sTown,  C.  A.    Analytic  Btudy  of  a  Group  of  Five  and  Siw-Year-Old  Children.    Studies 
in    Child    Welfare.    Univ.   of    Iowa.    Vol.   1,    No.    4.    May,   1921,    Pp.    87. 

iClaparede,  Ed.    Psychologic  de  Tenfant  et  Pedagogic  Expetimcntalc.    Geneva  :   Kitn- 
dig,  1920.     Pp.  XL-571. 
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have  not  been  brought  up  to  date.  The  principal  changes  are  the 
omission  of  the  chapter  on  fatigue  and  the  very  great  extension  of 
two  other  chapters,  so  that  the  work  in  its  present  form  is  more 
than  twice  the  size  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

Let  no  one  be  mislead  by  the  title  into  expecting  a  treatise  on 
child  nature.  It  is  rather  an  argument  for  the  value  of  experimental 
education,  telling  why  we  should  study  children,  how  to  do  so,  and 
who  has  done  so,  with  a  minimum  of  results  found  except  as  they 
illustrate  points  in  method.  At  the  beginning  is  given  an  excellent 
outline  of  the  history  of  child  study,  with  a  summary  of  the  work 
done  in  different  countries  to  date.  Then  follows  an  exhaustive 
analysis  of  the  problems  w^ith  which  the  science  has  to  deal,  and  the 
methods  by  which  it  attacks  them.  The  last  chapter,  on  mental  de- 
velopment, takes  about  one-quarter  of  the  book  only,  and  fully  one- 
third  of  that  is  devoted  to  the  topic  of  play.  After  discussing  the 
various  theories  of  play  the  author  announces  his  own  view  of  its 
function:  that  of  allowing  to  the  individual  a  realization  of  the 
self  by  following  a  line  of  greatest  interest  when  more  serious  ac- 
tivities do  not  afford  scope  for  that  for  the  time  being.  Classifica- 
tions of  play  follow,  and  a  brief  description  of  the  dominant  interests 
at  different  ages,  with  a  plea  for  their  greater  utilization  in  school 
tasks.  Evidently  in  sympathy  with  Dewey's  w^ritings  he  would 
surely  advocate  the  introduction  of  the  project  method  to  the  schools 
of  his  country.  M.  T.  Whitley. 


3.  A  Helpful  Summary  and  Interpretation  of  Experimental  Evi- 
dence on  Silent  Reading. — O'Brien's  recent  book,  Silent  Reading^  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  helpful  single  summary  and  application  of  con- 
temporary psychology  in  the  field  of  school  reading  that  has  been 
published.  It  does  two  things  very  well  indeed.  First,  it  discusses, 
in  language  that  the  school  administrator  and  teacher  can  under- 
stand, the  previous  scientific  investigations  which  have  dealt  with 
movements  of  the  eyes  during  the  reading  process;  with  compari- 
sons of  oral  and  silent  reading;  with  the  factors  which  contribute 
to  rapid  silent  reading.  (He  finds  the  most  important  to  be,  (1) 
practice  in  rapid  silent  reading;  (2)  decrease  of  vocalization;  (3) 
training  in  perception;  (4)  character  of  subject-matter;  (5)  habits 
of  eye  movement;  (6)  purpose  for  which  subject-matter  is  read;  (7) 


^O'Brien,  J.  A,    Silent  Reading.    New  York  :  MacMiUan,  1921.    Pp. 
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concentration  of  attention;  (8)  ability  to  grasp  the  meaning  of 
contents,  etc.)  with  the  difficult  and  necessary  reduction  of  vocali- 
zation ;  and  with  training  in  increasing  perception.  I  know  no  bet- 
ter statement  of  the  present  investigational  status  of  these  matters 
than  Dr.  O'Brien  gives. 

On  the  side  of  positive  and  constructive  training  of  children 
O'Brien  reports  his  very  extensive  experimental  investigation  of 
methods  of  obtaining  rapid  and  effective  silent  reading  in  40  school 
classes.  (Grades  III- VIII.)  As  a  result  of  this  investigation  and 
by  interpreting  contemporary  thinking  as  it  concerns  the  teaching 
of  reading,  he  presents  definite  recommendations  for  the  develop- 
ment of  rapidity  in  rate  of  reading,  for  reducing  vocalization  and 
for  increasing  perceptual  ability.  H.  O.  R. 

4.  A  Book  on  Mental  Tests  hy  An  English  Writer. — "Why  is  it 
that  America  has  been  moving  so  rapidly  in  the  matter  of  mental 
tests  while  England  has  almost  stood  still  ?  The  answer  is  simple : 
Speaking  generally,  Americans  believe  in  psychology,  but  English- 
men do  not.  When  America  entered  the  war,  one  of  the  first  things 
she  did  was  to  mobilize  her  psychologists.  The  war  was  nearly  over 
before  England  discovered  that  psychologists  were  of  any  use." 

This  quotation  is  from  a  recent  English  book,^  in  which  the  author 
undertakes  a  task  which  would  be  unnecessary  today  in  America, 
namely,  to  persuade  the  teacher  to  "believe  in  psychology." 

In  the  first  chapter  he  replies  to  those  who  instinctively  dislike 
the  idea  of  bringing  measurement  into  education,  and  gives  a  brief 
historical  account  of  the  development  of  Mental  Tests.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of  general  intelligence,  and  of 
the  work  of  Binet.  Though  the  Terman  revision  is  accessible  in 
England  and  is  commended  by  Mr.  Ballard,  he  quotes  in  his  text 
the  translation  of  Binet's  tests  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Cyril  Burt 
in  consultation  with  Binet's  collaborator.  Dr.  Simon.  Mr.  Burt  re- 
arranged the  tests  in  order  of  difficulty,  and  made  the  age-assign- 
ments in  accordance  with  the  results  of  his  experiments  with  a 
large  number  of  children  in  the  London  Elementary  Schools.  Un- 
fortunately, the  exact  number  of  children  is  not  stated. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  different  ages  to  which  Burt  and 
Terman  assign  the  same  tests.     In  several  of  the  lowest  tests,  the 


iBallard,    P.   B.    Mental   Tests.    London  :    Hodder   &   Stoughton.     1920.     Pp.    IX +  235. 
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American  child  is  in  advance  of  the  English,  while  later  he  seems 
to  be  out-stripped ;  e.  g.,  in  the  repetition  of  numbers  the  age  stand- 
ards are  as  follows: 

Repetition  of  3  numbers 
Repetition  of  4  numbefs 
Repetition  of  5  numbers 
Repetition  of  6  numbers 
Repetition  of  7  numbers 

In  giving  this  test  Burt  read  the  numbers  at  the  rate  recommended 
by  Binet,  i.  e.,  two  per  second,  while  Terman^s  directions  give  "a 
slightly  faster  rate  than  one  per  second." 

The  American  is  evidently  quicker  in  verbal  repetition  all  through 
his  childhood,  as  at  the  age  of  three  he  can  repeat  six  syllables,  an 
accomplishment  of  the  English  four-year  old;  at  five  he  can  manage 
13-15,  while  the  English  child  can  repeat  only  10 ;  at  six,  he  repeats 
16,  the  English  seven-year  standard. 

It  is  at  the  higher  age  levels  that  the  English  boy  or  girl  out- 
strips the  American,  e.  g.,  the  fifteen-year  old  does  one  of  Terman's 
^'Average  Adult"  tests  and  two  at  the  "Superior  Adult"  level.  The 
only  test  for  English  fifteen-year  olds  that  Americans  can  do  earlier 
is  the  question,  "What  are  the  three  chief  differences  between  a  King 
and  a  President  ?", — a  test  obviously  more  suited  to  Americans. 

Both  Mr.  Ballard  and  Mr.  Burt  feel  the  inadequacy  of  Binet's 
tests,  and  also  of  Terman's  additions,  for  the  discovery  of  the  bright- 
est children.  For  this  purpose  Mr.  Burt  has  drawn  up  a  series  of  50 
Reasoning  Tests  for  ages  7  to  14,  (re-printed  in  this  book).  They 
are  individual  oral  tests,  and  the  score  can  easily  be  changed  to  a 
Mental  Age,  and  a  Reasoning  Quotient  obtained.  They  are  in- 
genious little  puzzles,  involving  the  application  of  thought  to  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and  almost  as  applicable  to  America  as  to 
England, — in  fact,  they  have  recently  been  tried  with  success  in  this 
country. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  Educational  Tests, 
prefaced  by  a  clear  and  useful  account  of  statistical  distribution 
and  dispersion.  The  tests  and  age-standards  given  here,  in  read- 
ing, spelling  and  arithmetic,  show  that  England  is  beginning  to 
strike  out  for  herself  along  the  path  opened  up  by  Thorndike,  Courtis 
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and  others.  Ballard  acknowledges  his  debt  to  the  American  school, 
and  appeals  again  and  again  for  age  standards  instead  of  grade 
standards,  the  latter  being  unintelligible  to  English  readers. 

The  book  will  undoubtedly  serve  its  purpose, — to  popularize  tlie 
subject  with  English  teachers,  and  to  disprove  the  allegation  of 
the  British  press  that  mental  tests  are  nothing  but  ^^new  American 
fads."  E.  I.  Newcomb^ 

Institute  of  Educational  Research  Teachers'  College. 


5.  Physical  Growth  of  Children. — This  monograph^  offers  a  com- 
plete survey  of  investigations  on  the  physical  status  and  growth  of 
children,  together  with  a  report  of  the  technique  and  results  of  the 
extensive  work  of  the  Iowa  Child  Welfare  Kesearch  Station  under 
the  direction  of  Bird  T.  Baldwin. 

Part  I,  dealing  with  the  anthropometric  instruments  and  methods, 
will  serve  as  an  excellent  manual  for  class  work.  Part  II,  gives 
the  data  on  the  weight  and  height  of  infants,  including  table  of 
norms,  correlations  and  400  individual  growth  curves.  Part  III, 
deals  with  anatomical  and  physiological  age  and  growth  in  which 
among  other  measures  Roentgengrams  are  used  as  criteria.     Part 

IV  is  a  historical  survey  of  911  investigations  in  the  field,  and  Part 

V  includes  tabular  summaries  of  all  available  data,  comprising 
nearly  five  and  a  half  million  cases.  Part  VI  is  an  annotated  bib- 
liography of  the  911  articles  and  Part  VII  gives  tables  of  English 
equivalents  for  the  French  metric  system. 

The  monograph  has  no  peer  as  a  manual  for  advanced  students 
and  for  teachers  in  thisi  field.  It  is  exhaustive  in  content  and  the 
technical  manipulation  of  data  is  excellent.  It  contains  important 
original  contributions,  especially  in  the  form  of  continuous  growth 
curves  obtained  by  re-tests  of  the  same  children  and  the  correlations 
of  anatomical  and  with  physiological,  mental  and  emotional  capaci- 
ties. A.  I.  G. 

6.  An  Elementary  History  of  Education  for  Normal  Schools.^ — 
This  book  by  Dr.  Finney  is  one  of  the  new  Modern  Teachers  Series, 
edited  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Bagley.  It  is  designed  to  give  the  prospective 
teacher  some  idea  of  the  structure  and  purpose  of  American  public 
education. 
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The  book  deals  in  an  elementary  way  with  1.  the  Colonial  period, 
1667-1776;  2.  Period  of  Nationalization,  1853-1861;  3.  The  Great 
Educational  Awakening,  1853-1861;  4.  The  Transition  Period, 
1861-1890 ;  and  thei  Recent  Perio(J,  1890-1920.  European  influences 
are  discussed  for  the  most  part  by  the  inclusion  of  chapters  on  Rous- 
seau, Pestalozzi,  Herbart  and  Froebel.  On  the  other  hand,  such 
topics  as  the  English  Poor  Laws  and  the  Apprenticeship  system 
which  had  an  important  bearing  on  American  education  receive  too 
little  space.  The  recent  period  discusses  (a)  educational  reorgani- 
zation (b)  enrichment  of  the  curriculum  and  (c)  educational  theory 
and  practice. 

The  book  tends  to  be  encyclopedic  in  that  it  discusses  many  im- 
portant movements  in  a  paragraph.  References  and  s-uggestivc 
problems  at  the  end  of  the  chapters  would  have  been  of  distinct  help 
to  the  normal  school  student,  for  which  it  is  designed.  However, 
as  a  brief  survey,  made  concrete  by  the,  inclusion  of  numerous  pic- 
tures, charts  and  diagrams,  the  American  Public  School  should 
help  to  make  beginning  teachers  intelligent  as  to  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  public  education  and  should  serve  to  stimulate  them 
to  work  for  the  improvement  of  the  American  school  system. 

E.  U.  RUGG. 


7.  A  Book  Describing  An  Elementary  School  Curriculum  Based 
on  Year-Long  Series  of  Projects. — That  school  people  run  to  educa- 
tional ''movements"  has  been  exemplified  by  the  recent  fervor  over 
organizing  teaching  methods  on  the  basis  of  so-called  "projects." 
The  chief  protagonist  of  the  movement  definitely  restricts  the  use  of 
the  term  to  7nethod.  His  followers,  however,  are  now  engaged  in 
rebuilding  the  curriculum  on  the  basis  of  it.  Probably  the  most  ex- 
treme instance  of  such  an  application  in  curriculum  making  is  Miss 
Wells'  A  Project  Curriculum}  Dr.  Wells  has  attempted  to  construct 
a  curriculum  in  which  all  instruction  of  each  of  the  first  six  grades 
is  organized  in  one  continuous  year-long  series  of  activities  or  ^^pro- 
jects.'' 

Children  were  actually  taught  by  this  method  under  her  super- 
vision in  a  school  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  the  first  three  grades.  Her 
course  for  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades  is  still  theoretical  and 


2Pinney,  R.  L.  The  American  Public  School.  New  York :  MacMiUan.  1921.  Pp. 
XIV +  324. 

^WeUs,  Margaret  E.  A  Project  Curriculum.  J.  B.  Lippineott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  1921. 
Pp.  XIII +  338. 
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is  sketched  only  in  outline  in  her  book.  The  first  grade  "project" 
is  Playing  Families;  the  second  grade,  Playing  Store;  the  third 
grade,  Playing  City. 

This  pedagogical  innovation  is  based  upon  the  notion  that  each 
phase  of  school  work  shall  be  so  far  as  posible  a  replica  of  a  life 
activity.  According  to  this  theory,  since  people  live  in  families  the 
children  shall  be  actually  organized  as  families  and  the  entire  work 
of  a  school  year  shall  be  carried  on  as  a  series  of  things  which  an  in- 
dividual in  a  group  or  a  family  would  do.  Thus,  children  are  as- 
signed different  roles  in  the  family;  the  work  of  the  year  is  thor- 
oughly dramatized;  "doll  families"  are  made  and  dressed,  thus 
providing  the  "motivation"  (the  "stimulating  environment"  of  the 
free-educationists)  for  even  the  arithmetic!  And  most  of  these  cur- 
riculum reformers  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  such  situations — 
such  "life  activities'' — must  be  found  through  which  all  the  skills, 
all  the  necessary  information  and  all  training  in  problem  solving, 
and  development  of  fundamental  attitudes  is  to  be  developed.  The 
protagonists  of  such  a  method  do  not  compromise  with  those  who 
demand  definite  and  economical  practice  on  socially  worth-while 
skills.  They  say,  with  Miss  Wells,  that  you  get  the  skill  without 
specific  repetition,  under  the  "intense  motivation"  of  "life  situa- 
tions" ! 

We  have  insufficient  review  space  for  a  detailed  critical  analysis 
of  this  book  or  this  theory.  An  article  or  a  monograph  should  be 
written  upon  it,  showing  of  how  much  of  current  psychology  these 
believers  fail  to  make  use.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  Miss  Wells 
reports  in  detail  the  theses  and  principles  upon  which  her  curricu- 
lum is  based.  She  attempts  to  show  outcomes  but  succeeds  very  im- 
perfectly. She  merely  lists  the  facts,  skills,  habits,  attitudes,  and 
ideals  which  must  have  been  employed  by  the  children.  How  much 
gkill?  How  well  are  the  facts  learned?  What  problem  solving  abili- 
ties have  been  developed?  The  answers  to  these  questions  neither 
we  nor  Miss  Wells  know  for,  astonishing  as  it  may  seem,  she  did  not 
measure  to  find  out! 

This  book  may  be  regarded  only  as  an  interesting  suggestion  ap- 
plying the  motives  of  "free"  education,  of  a  certain  form  of  "project 
method"  to  the  making  of  the  curriculum — an  application  which  it 
is  very  doubtful  indeed  if  the  leaders  themselves  in  these  movements 
will  accept.  H.  O.  K. 
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.  .9.  Empirical  Studies  in  School  Reading,^ — Under  this  title  one  of 
the  "Teachers  College  Contributions  to  Education"  undertakes,  among 
other  things,  to  analyze  and  classify  the  study  helps  in  four  sets  of 
Literary  Readers  used  in  grades  IV  to  VIII.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  report  or  analyze  the  literary  content  of  these  readers  in  the  light 
of  the  valuable  criteria  assembled  and  made  available  in  the  opening 
pages  of  the  study.  The  point  of  view  is  that  of  method.  Consider- 
able value  attaches  to  the  assembled  authoritative  quotations  on  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  literature  and  the  aims  various  methods  of 
studying  it.  The  compilers  of  literary  readers  are  not  listed  among 
those  whose  writings  were  canvassed.  While  prefatory  statements 
in  their  compilations  are  in  general  agreement  with  the  aims  and 
purposes  advocated  by  the  literary  authorities  previously  mentioned, 
the  study  helps,  questions  and  directions  to  pupils  are  decidedly 
formal  in  nature.  Those  who  advocate  in  their  texts  so  much 
language  training  and  other  formal  work  have,  no  doubt,  considered 
this  training  esential  and  have  thought  to  improve  such  training  by 
using  material  of  high  literary  value.  That  literary  appreciation 
is  another  matter,  hardly  attainable  as  a  by-product  of  such  in- 
struction is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  verbatim  reports  of  ex- 
perimental lessons  and  the  experimental  evaluation  of  methods 
and  devices. 

While  the  methods  of  study  outlined  in  the  books  analyzed  did 
not  vary  sustantially  from  the  methods  used  by  a  random  sampling 
of  Chicago  teachers,  none  of  the  teachers  used  the  helps  suggested 
in  the  readers  nor  did  the  pupils  refer  to  them. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-one  persons  of  long  experience  in  school- 
work  were  asked  to  rank  eighteen  questions  in  the  order  of  their 
merit  as  aids  in  the  study  of  literature.  These  rankings  emphasize 
the  value  of  questions  which  draw  on  the  pupil's  related  experiences 
and  assist  him  to  realize  in  imagination  the  experiences  of  the  poet. 
Matters  of  fact  and  literary  technique  were  ranked  low.  While 
these  judgments  contradict  teaching  and  text  book  practice,  they 
harmonize  with  the  preponderance  of  expert  opinion  of  writers  on 
literature  and  literary  study. 

Of  the  two  methods  set  up  and  used  experimentally,  and  tested 
under  controlled  conditions,  the  one  which  emphasized  the  sym- 


lEmpirical  Studies  in  School  Reading  :  James  Fleming  Hosie.  Ph.  D.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  114.  New  York  City.  1921.  Pp. 
VIII— 174. 
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pathetic  approach  and  gave  opportunity  for  picturing  and  imaging 
the  experiences  in  the  selection  was  found  superior  to  the  one  which 
stressed  technique,  analysis  and  factual  detail. 

The  conclusions  reached  in  the  study  merit  careful  consideration 
by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  improvement  of  textbooks,  and  by 
those  who  realize  the  psychological  significance  of  the  aesthetic 
experiences  to  which  the  study  of  literature  may  open  the  way. 

L.  Z. 
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THE  READING  PROBLEM  IN  ARITHMETIC 

PAUL  W.  TERRY 
University  of  Washington 

Description  of  the  Investigation 

It  is  rapidly  becoming  a  matter  of  general  recognition  among 
school  people  that  a  definite  and  distinctive  problem  in  reading  is  to  be 
found  in  each  of  the  subjects  of  the  elementary  school  program  of 
studies.  The  subject  of  arithmetic,  which  offers  for  reading  such 
characteristic  materials  as  verbal  problems  and  numerals  which  are 
not  set  in  problems,  is  not  exceptional  in  this  regard.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  teachers  of  arithmetic  are  confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
developing  a  specialized  technique  for  the  reading  of  arithmetical 
materials.  Modern  scientific  studies  in  the  psychology  of  reading 
have  given  but  scant  attention  to  the  reading  of  numerals.  Such 
interest  in  numerals,  as  has  been  manifested,  has  proceeded  from 
the  point  of  view  of  pure  science  rather  than  from  that  of  practical 
educational  applications.  Little  is  known,  therefore,  of  the  methods 
employed  by  children  in  the  gradual  acquirement  of  the  power  of 
reading  numerals.  A  simple  approach  to  this  general  problem  may  be 
found  in  the  study  of  the  methods  used  by  adults  in  this  process.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  present  a  few  of  the  more  important  results 
of  such  an  investigation.^ 

The  subjects  who  served  in  the  several  studies  of  the  investigation 
were  all  graduate  students  of  the  School  of  Education  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  In  each  study  from  four  to  ten  subjects  were  used.  With 
only  two  exceptions  their  experiences  with  numerals  had  been  entirely 
normal  for  adults  of  similar  training.     The  instructions  which   were 

^  For  a  complete  discussion  of  the  investigation  see  Terry,  P.  W.:  An  Experi- 
mental Study  of  the  Reading  of  Isolated  Numerals  and  of  Numerals  in  Arithmetic 
Problems,  Supp.  Ed.  Mons.  No.  18,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Univ.  of  Chicago. 
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given  the  subjects  were  designed  to  secure  normal  procedures  on  their 
part.  They  were  asked  to  entertain  their  usual  problem-solving 
attitudes  and  to  proceed  at  normal  speed.  The  problems  were  to  be 
read  and  solved.  In  every  case,  opportunity  was  given  to  the  subject 
before  he  began  his  work  to  examine  materials  similar  to  those  to  be 
read  or  solved,  and  under  similar  conditions. 

The  materials  which  they  read  were  of  two  different  kinds.  First, 
there  were  ordinary  arithmetical  problems  which  were  so  designed  as 
to  include  the  desired  numbers  of  the  numerals  that  were  to  be  studied. 
Some  of  the  problems  included  two  numerals;  others  as  many  as  four. 
The  lengths  of  the  numerals  varied  from  one  to  seven  digits  and 
numerals  of  similar  lengths  only  were  placed  in  any  one  problem. 
Problems  A  and  B  will  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  problem  type  of 
material. 

Problem  A 

At  47  cents  a  dozen  what  will  2  dozen  eggs  cost? 

Problem  B 

If  one  telephone  company  uses  1,918,564  cross-bars  during  the 
year,  and  another  company,  in  the  same  period,  uses  617,453  cross-bars, 
how  many  more  does  the  one  use  than  the  other? 

In  the  second  place,  there  were  ordinary  numerals  which  were 
placedin  lines  and  isolated  from  each  other  and  from  any  other  context. 
These  numerals  were  from  one  to  seven  digits  in  length  and  included 
a  representative  number  of  each  length. 

The  methods  which  were  followed  in  procuring  the  data  were  three 
in  number.  In  the  first  place,  the  adult  subjects  of  the  investigation 
were  asked  to  make  introspective  observations  of  their  procedures  with 
the  numerals.  This  they  were  easily  able  to  do  after  the  brief  periods 
of  training  which  were  given.  In  the  second  place,  the  introspective 
reports  of  the  subjects  were  supplemented  by  direct  observations  of  the 
readings  which  were  made  and  recorded  by  the  author  of  this  report. 
The  information  gained  by  the  use  of  these  two  methods  served  as  a 
basis  of  interpretation  of  the  data  secured  by  the  third  and  more 
objective  method  of  photographing  the  movements  of  the  eyes  while 
reading.  The  eye-movement  photographic  apparatus  was  that  which 
is  described  by  C.  T.  Gray  in  his  monograph.  Types  of  Reading  Ability 
as  Exhibited  through  Tests  and  Laboratory  Experiments.^  For  the 
purposes  of  this  article  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  by  the  use 

1  Supp.  Ed.  Mons.  V.  I  No.  5  :  83-90. 
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of  this  apparatus  records  were  obtained  which  could  be  so  interpreted 
as  to  show  what  words  or  numerals  (or  digits  of  numerals)  were  the 
objects  of  the  reader's  attention  at  any  fixation  of  the  eye.  At  the 
same  time  accurate  records  of  the  duration  of  fixations  were  secured. 

The  First  Reading  Phase 

The  first  important  phenomenon,  which  came  in  evidence  fre- 
quently during  the  course  of  the  investigation,  was  the  fact  that  two 
separate  phases  are  distinguishable  in  the  reading  of  arithmetical 
problems.  These  phases  differ  both  in  time  and  in  purpose  and  may  be 
designated  as  the  first  reading  and  rereading  phases  respectively. 
When  both  phases  were  found  in  the  reading  of  a  problem,  the  general 
procedure  on  the  part  of  the  subject  was  first  to  read  the  text  through 
with  more  or  less  attention  to  the  numerals  in  order  "to  get  the  sense" 
of  the  problem  (first  reading).  When  this  was  done  his  attention  was 
directed  for  the  second  time  to  the  numerals  of  the  text  with  the 
intention  of  perceiving  them  accurately  and  completely  (rereading). 

During  the  first  reading  of  a  problem  the  numerals  are  read  with 
widely  varying  degrees  of  attention.  In  some  cases,  subjects  attended 
with  care  to  the  identity  and  place  of  each  component  digit  of  the 
numeral,  at  the  same  time  noted  its  character  as  whole  or  decimal  and 
gained  an  accurate  notion  of  its  magnitude.  Such  detailed  perception 
of  a  numeral  is  designated  as  whole  first  reading.  In  many  cases,  on  the 
other  hand,  numerals  were  not  read  in  this  detail.  At  times  the 
numeral  was  merely  recognized  as  a  numeral.  In  other  cases  the  item 
of  digit  length,  or  digit  length  and  identity  of  the  first  digit  only, 
were  observed.  The  first  two  digits  only  and  digit  length  were  also 
observed  in  some  readings,  and  various  other  items  (such  as  the  fact 
that  one  numeral  was  larger  than  another)  were  reported  by  subjects. 
In  all  of  these  instances  the  perception  of  the  numeral  is  indistinct 
and  lacking  in  detail.  Such  reading  of  numerals  is  called  partial  first 
reading. 

Important  conclusions  as  to  the  significance  of  partial  reading  can 
be  drawn  from  a  study  of  the  frequency  with  which  the  subjects 
observed  such  details  of  the  numerals  as  are  listed  above.  In  Table  I 
is  presented  under  five  classifications  the  range  of  correct  recall  of  the 
numerals  which  a  group  of  subjects  was  able  to  report  immediately 
after  the  first  reading  of  a  set  of  problems.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  separate  the  results  of  partial  reading  from  those  of  whole  reading. 
Conclusions  will  be  drawn  concerning  only  those  ranges  of  recall  which 
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were  reported  in  a  decisively  preponderant  number  of  cases.  Such 
ranges  of  recall  are  obviously  characteristic  results  of  partial  reading 
as  well  as  of  whole  reading.  The  facts  which  stand  out  most  strikingly 
from  Table  I  are  that  almost  without  exception  the  numerals  were  at 
least  partially  read,  and  that  in  nearly  every  instance  their  digit  length 
was  noted.  The  identity  of  the  first  digit  also  was  so  frequently  recalled 
as  to  be  classified  as  an  equally  characteristic  result  of  partial  reading. 

Such  details  of  the  numerals  apparently  are  of  the  same  value  to  the 
subject  as  the  general  conditions  of  the  problem.  In  consequence, 
these  preliminary  perceptions  of  the  numerals  are  obtained  con- 
temporaneously with  recognition  of  the  general  conditions.  The  sig- 
nificance of  partial  first  reading,  therefore,  appears  to  lie  in  the  fact 
that  it  enables  the  subject  to  think  about  the  problem  without  entering 
at  first  into  the  minute  details  of  solution. 

The  number  of  pauses  of  the  eye  and  the  total  time  required  for  the 
reading  of  any  longer  numeral  vary,  according  to  the  type  of  first 
reading  which  is  used.  When  the  numeral  1,918,564  was  read  in  the 
partial  fashion  by  Subject  G  only  two  pauses  of  9  and  18  fiftieths  of  a 
second  respectively  were  recorded.  When  the  same  numeral  was 
read  in  detail  by  Subject  B,  however,  five  pauses  of  8,  9,  20,  18  and  36 
fiftieths  of  a  second  respectively  were  required.  In  the  same  manner, 
the  number  of  digits,  which  are  read  during  one  pause  of  the  eye  in 
partial  reading  is  decidedly  greater  than  the  number  read  during 
a  pause  of  whole  reading.  In  the  former  case  for  the  most  part  from 
three  to  four  digits  are  read  per  pause,  whereas  in  the  latter,  one  and 
two  digits  are  more  frequently  included  in  one  pause. 

The  percent  of  partial  and  of  whole  readings  which  a  numeral 
received  from  a  group  of  subjects  was  found  to  vary  with  its  length, 
the  number  of  other  numerals  in  the  problem,  and  with  its  position  in 
the  problem.  Longer  numerals  varying  in  length  from  four  to  six 
digits  were  read  partially  in  decidedly  more  than  half  of  the  cases 
whereas  exactly  the  reverse  is  true  for  the  shorter  numerals  of  one 
and  two  digits.  Significantly  larger  percents  of  numerals  of  a  given 
length  were  read  partially  when  as  many  as  four  numerals  appeared  in 
the  context  of  a  problem  than  when  only  two  numerals  of  the  same 
length  appeared.  The  first  longer  numeral  to  appear  in  a  problem  in 
which  several  longer  numerals  were  included,  received  a  larger  number 
of  detailed  readings  than  the  other  numerals. 

Another  factor  which  determines  whether  a  numeral  will  be  read 
partially  or  in  detail  is  found  in  the  attitudes  of  the  individual  subjects 
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toward  the  numerals.  The  shorter  numerals  of  one  and  two  digits  are 
read  in  detail  almost  invariably  by  all  subjects.  To  the  longer 
numerals,  however,  some  of  the  subjects  give  partial  readings  with 
remarkable  consistency;  whereas  other  subjects  persistently  read  the 
same  numerals  in  detail.  The  former  may  thus  be  classified  as  partial 
first  readers  of  numerals  and  the  latter  as  whole  first  readers.  A  clear 
illustration  of  the  difference  in  the  readings  given  to  a  set  of  numerals 
by  partial  first  readers  and  by  whole  first  readers  is  found  in  a  com- 
parison of  the  records  of  subjects  G  and  H,  each  of  whom  read  a  certain 
set  of  seven  problems.  There  were  nineteen  numerals  in  the  set.  Six 
of  the  numerals  were  one  or  two  digits  in  length  and  thirteen  were  from 
three  to  seven  digits  in  length.  Subject  G,  a  marked  partial  first  reader, 
gave  partial  readings  to  fourteen  of  the  numerals,  while  Subject  H, 
a  consistent  whole  first  reader,  read  all  of  the  numerals  in  detail. 
Attention  has  been  called  in  paragraphs  above  to  the  fact  that 
numerals  in  problems  are  attacked  by  partial  first  readers  with  atti- 
tudes which  differ  distinctly  from  the  attitudes  of  whole  readers. 
The  very  fact  that  attitudes  towards  tbe  numerals  do  vary  so  widely 
suggests  that  the  numerals  stand  out  from  the  other  contextual  ele- 
ments of  problems  in  some  distinct  way.  An  experiment  was  arranged, 
therefore,  with  a  view  to  determining  in  what  way  the  numerals  and 
words,  which  constitute  the  text  of  an  arithmetical  problem,  differ  in 
their  demands  upon  the  attention  of  readers.  The  records  from  this 
experiment  show  that  the  numerals  of  problems  make  decidedly 
greater  demands  upon  attention  than  the  accompanying  words.  Less 
than  half  as  many  digits  as  letters  is  perceived  during  one  pause 
of  the  eye.  The  average  duration  of  pauses  on  numerals  was  found  to 
be  approximately  40  per  cent  greater  than  for  pauses  on  words.  The 
per  cent  of  regressive  pauses  in  the  total  number  of  pauses,  is  much 
greater  for  numerals  than  for  words.  In  respect  to  each  of  these  three 
items  the  numerals  make  greater  exactions  of  the  readers,  and  this  is 
true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  numerals  were  read  in  the 
cursory  partial  fashion.  The  explanation  of  this  contrast  probably 
lies  in  the  differences  between  numerals  and  words  in  point  of  con- 
struction. The  letters  in  words  appear  and  reappear  in  the  same 
regular  combinations  which  become  familiar  in  the  earlier  years  of 
schooling  and  are  read  as  wholes.  The  digits  in  numerals,  however, 
appear  in  constantly  changing  combinations.  Each  individual  digit 
is  significant  in  itself  and  all  of  the  digits  must  be  perceived  before 
the  numeral  is  accurately  read.     It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
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mind  is  more  occupied  with  processes  of  analysis  and  combination  of 
component  digits  when  numerals  are  being  read  than  with  similar 
processes  when  words  are  read. 

Comparison  of  Partial  and  Whole  First  Reading 

The  above  discussion  provides  ample  evidence  for  the  conclusion 
that  the  numerals  are  a  unique  feature  of  the  reading  situation  which 
is  involved  in  the  reading  of  arithmetical  problems.  Since  two 
distinctly  different  methods  have  been  developed  for  reading  the 
numerals,  the  question  necessarily  arises:  which  is  the  more  efficient? 
The  answer  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  subsequent  question, 
which  of  the  two  methods  is  more  economical  of  the  reader's  time? 
Attention  should  be  called  at  this  point  to  the  fact  that  the  type  of 
activity  which  was  displayed  by  the  subject  after  the  first  reading  in 
his  efforts  to  solve  a  problem  did  not  appear  to  depend  upon  which 
method  of  attending  to  the  numerals  was  followed  during  the  first 
reading.  Under  these  conditions,  the  first  reading  may  be  treated  as  a 
relatively  independent  phase  of  the  solving  of  a  problem  and  likewise 
the  question  of  the  comparative  efficiency  of  the  two  methods  of  first 
reading  may  be  considered  independently  of  activities  subsequent  to 
the  first  reading. 

TABLE  II 
Comparison  between  partial  and  whole  first  readers  of  numerals  in  respect  to 

rates  of  reading 
(Time  unit  =  Ho  seconds) 


Subjects 


Total  time  required  to  read  the  numerals 
of  the  five  problems* 

Total  time  required  to  read  the  words  of 
of  the  five  problems* 

Average  reading  time  per  line  with  ordi- 
nary prose* 


Partial  readers 


G     M       W 


195.0 

708.0 

52.5 


304.0 

800.0 

44.9 


245.0 

925.0 

72.2 


Whole  readers 


480.0 

560.0 

80.8 


359.0 

1,092.0 

75.0 


Hb 


337.0 
923.0 


lA  set  of  five  ordinary  arithmetical  problems  including  12  numerals  and 
111  words,  which  were  read  before  the  photographic  apparatus. 

2  An  ordinary  expository  prose  passage  of  10  lines  from  Judd's  Psychology  of 
High  School  Subjects,  p.  190. 
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With  this  question  in  view  data  have  been  arranged  in  Table  II 
from  the  readings  of  five  ordinary  arithmetical  problems  and  a  selection 
of  ordinary  prose  by  six  subjects.  Three  of  the  subjects  used  the  par- 
tial method  and  three  the  whole  method  of  reading  the  numerals. 
By  inspection  of  the  first  row  of  the  table  it  is  readily  seen  that  the 
three  partial  readers,  (G,  M  and  W)  read  the  numerals  more  rapidly 
than  the  three  whole  readers.  The  case  for  the  words  of  the  problems 
is  not  so  clear,  although  the  second  and  third  fastest  subjects  were  the 
partial  readers,  G,  and  M,  and  the  slowest  subject  was  the  whole 
reader  H.  With  the  selection  of  ordinary  expository  prose,  the  fastest 
reading  was  clearly  done  by  the  subjects  who  used  the  partial  method 
with  the  numerals  in  the  problems. 

Partial  first  reading  of  numerals  is  essentially  a  method  by  which  a 
smaller  number  of  pauses  is  used  than  in  reading  in  detail.  The 
greater  speed  of  the  partial  readers  with  the  ordinary  prose  selection 
also  was  due  primarily  to  the  use  of  a  smaller  number  of  pauses.  Ap- 
parently, the  virtue  of  partial  reading  of  numerals  and  the  greater 
rapidity  of  the  partial  readers  with  problems  and  with  other  materials 
as  well  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  same  quantity  of  reading  material 
is  read  with  fewer  pauses  of  the  eye.  In  point  of  time  it  is  the  more 
economical  method  and  therefore  as  far  as  the  materials  and  subjects 
of  this  investigation  afford  a  basis  for  conclusion,  partial  reading 
appears  to  be  the  more  efficient  of  the  two  methods. 

Rereading 

The  second  phase  of  the  reading  of  a  problem — the  rereading — , 
follows  immediately  upon  the  completion  of  the  first  reading.  The 
rereading  is  concerned  almost  invariably  with  numerals  only,  although 
instances  were  recorded  when  words  also  were  reread.  Numerals  of 
from  one  to  seven  digits  can  be  read  by  one  act  of  rereading.  Numer- 
als one  to  four  digits  in  length  were  invariably  reread  at  one  reading. 
Six  and  seven  digit  numerals  in  several  instances  required  two  acts  of 
rereading.  In  such  cases  the  first  several  digits  were  read  as  a  group 
and  copied  on  paper,  whereupon  immediately  the  remaining  digits  were 
read  and  copied.  Numerals  of  greater  digit  lengths  required  greater 
amounts  of  time  for  rereading  than  did  shorter  numerals.  The  total 
time  required  for  the  rereading  of  a  problem,  as  would  be  expected, 
was  decidedly  less  than  that  required  for  the  first  reading. 

Two  types  of  rereading  were  found  which  are  clearly  distinguished 
by  differences  in  both  function  and  procedure.     The  first  type,  which 
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may  be  described  as  simple  rereading,  has  for  its  function  the  securing 
of  further  information  concerning  a  numeral  before  a  decision  has 
been  reached  as  to  how  to  proceed  with  solving  the  problem.  Only 
one  of  the  numerals  of  a  problem  is  selected  for  this  type  of  rereading, 
for  the  most  part.  The  object  of  the  reader  is  very  specific.  He  looks 
for  such  detailed  items  as  the  number  of  digits,  the  identity  of  certain 
digits  and  the  location  of  the  numeral  in  the  line  of  print.  The  second 
type  of  rereading  has  for  its  function,  apparently,  a  careful  inspection 
of  the  numerals  as  a  step  preliminary  to  copying  them.  After  each 
case  of  rereading  for  copying,  the  records  show  that  the  subject  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  copy  the  numeral  on  the  paper  upon  which 
computation  was  to  take  place.  It  thus  appears  that  whenever  this 
type  of  rereading  was  used  the  subject  had  already  advanced  with  the 
solving  of  the  problem  to  the  point  of  deciding  that  the  numerals 
should  be  copied. 

Rereading  Procedures  During  Computation 

It  was  found  impossible  to  interpret  precisely  the  photographic 
records  of  the  eye-movements  of  subjects  while  they  were  engaged  in 
computing  from  copied  numerals.  Several  of  the  subjects,  however, 
exhibited  another  method  of  computing,  the  records  of  which  were 
more  susceptible  of  accurate  interpretation.  In  this  case  the  procedure 
of  the  subjects  was  to  treat  directly  with  the  numerals  as  they  appeared 
in  the  context  of  the  printed  problem  and  to  compute  "mentally" 
without  copying  the  numerals.  This  method,  which  is  called  direct 
computation,  was  found  practicable  under  widely  varying  conditions. 
It  was  used  by  both  partial  and  whole  first  readers,  with  both  longer 
and  shorter  numerals,  and  after  partial  as  well  as  whole  first  reading  of 
numerals. 

It  is  obvious  that  certain  ways  of  reading  and  solving  arithmetical 
problems  which  have  been  described  in  this  investigation  are  more 
economical  than  others.  When  the  method  of  direct  computation  is 
used,  not  only  is  the  laborious  step  of  copying  the  numerals  saved  but 
also  the  additional  step  of  rereading,  for  only  in  rare  instances  were 
numerals  reread  which  were  not  to  be  copied.  It  is  important  to  recall 
at  this  point  that  direct  computation  without  rereading  was  practiced 
even  when  the  numerals  had  been  read  only  partially  during  the  first 
reading.  The  records  furnish  conclusive  testimony  to  the  striking  fact 
that  only  such  details  of  numerals  as  can  be  perceived  with  the  rapid 
and  cursory  attention  which  is  given  during  partial  reading,  are  re- 
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quired  as  a  basis  for  actual  computation.  In  cases  of  this  kind  the 
numerals  were  not  read  in  complete  detail  until  they  were  attacked  in 
the  process  of  computation  itself.  The  conclusion  may  be  drawn, 
therefore,  in  so  far  as  this  investigation  is  concerned  that  the  procedure 
of  direct  computation  based  upon  a  partial  first  reading  of  the  numer- 
als is  the  most  economical  way  of  reading  and  solving  arithmetical 
problems. 

During  the  process  of  "mental"  computation  direct  from  the 
printed  lines,  the  numerals  which  appeared  in  a  problem  were  not 
treated  with  equal  attention.  This  fact  was  observed  in  the  records 
of  only  those  problems  which  contained  exactly  two  numerals.  In 
several  such  instances  one  numeral  was  taken  as  the  **base  of  opera- 
tions." When  a  numeral  was  so  used  its  digits  served  as  the  starting 
point  of  the  computation  and  the  digits  of  the  second  numeral  were 
related  to  it.  More  pauses  of  the  eye  and  pauses  of  greater  average 
duration  were  located  on  the  digits  of  the  "base"  numeral  than  upon 
the  digits  of  the  second  numeral. 

The  numeral  of  greater  digit  length  was  selected  almost  without 
exception  as  the  "base  of  operations."  Such  a  selection  is  in  keeping 
with  the  common  practice  of  placing  the  numeral  of  greater  magnitude 
first  in  the  order  of  computation  and  relating  the  smaller  numeral  to  it. 
The  larger  number  of  pauses  of  the  eye  on  the  "base"  numeral  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  this  numeral  presents  one  digit  more  for 
reading  than  the  second  numeral,  and  to  the  further  fact  that  com- 
putation both  begins  and  ends  on  the  "base"  numeral.  The  fact  that 
the  eye  lingered  for  longer  pauses  on  the  "base"  numeral  suggests 
that  a  peculiar  quality  of  work  was  done  during  the  pauses  on  this 
numeral.  It  is  the  author's  opinion  that  when  the  eyes  of  the  subject 
were  engaged  with  the  digits  of  the  second  numeral,  the  work  done  was 
in  the  main  simply  that  of  recognizing  the  digits  which  were  being  read. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  work  which  was  accomplished  during  the  pauses 
on  the  "base"  numeral  included  not  only  recognition  of  the  digits 
which  were  being  read  but  also  processes  of  a  more  definitely  arith- 
metical quality.  For  such  work  it  appears  reasonably  certain  that 
additional  time  would  be  required. 

Isolated  Numerals 

The  isolated  numerals  were  arranged  for  reading  in  two  different 
ways.  In  one  section  of  the  investigation  they  were  placed  in  col- 
umns, one  numeral  only  to  a  line.     In  a  second  section  they  were 
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placed  in  regular  printed  lines  and  at  such  distance  within  the  line 
from  each  other  that  the  reading  of  one  numeral  did  not  interfere 
with  the  reading  of  any  other  numeral.  The  space  between  the  lines 
of  numerals  in  both  sections  of  the  investigation  was  arranged  with  a 
view  to  preventing  the  subjects  from  being  occupied  with  numerals 
in  more  than  one  line  at  a  time.  The  instructions  to  subjects  called 
for  a  low  and  easy  articulation  of  the  numerals  as  they  were  being  read. 
The  provision  for  articulation  enabled  the  author  to  hear  and  record 
the  grouping  of  the  digits  of  the  numerals  and  the  numerical  language 
which  was  used.  In  the  second  section  of  the  investigation  photo- 
graphic records  were  made  of  the  movements  of  the  eyes  of  the  subjects 
while  they  read  the  numerals.  The  data  which  were  procured  by  this 
method  supplemented  those  which  were  obtained  by  recording  the 
subject's  articulations. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  reading  of  numerals  is  the 
fact  that  the  subjects  habitually  divided  the  numerals  into  digit 
groups.  When  this  is  done  certain  successive  digits  are  so  closely 
associated  with  each  other  in  the  reading  as  to  form  units  of  reading, 
which  units  are  at  the  same  time  distinguished  from  other  similar 
units.  The  digits  which  constitute  a  group  are  bound  together  by 
being  pronounced  in  quick  succession  as  one  series.  The  pronuncia- 
tions of  the  several  digit  groups  are  separated  from  each  other  by  time 
intervals  distinctly  longer  than  the  intervals  which  separate  the 
pronunciations  of  the  individual  digits.  Three  different  sizes  of  groups 
were  clearly  distinguished  in  the  readings,  namely,  those  that  were 
made  up  of  one,  two  and  three  digits  respectively.  The  one  digit 
groups  appeared  more  frequently  in  the  one,  three  and  seven  digit 
numerals.  The  two  and  three  digit  groups  appeared  in  the  readings  of 
numerals  of  all  the  greater  digit  lengths. 

It  became  apparent  early  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  that  the 
digits  of  numerals  of  the  same  lengths  were  being  grouped  in  much 
the  same  manner  by  all  of  the  subjects.  The  outstanding  fact  is  that 
the  digits  of  numerals  of  any  particular  length  are  divided  into  a 
certain  number  of  groups  made  up  of  a  certain  number  of  digits,  which 
groups  stand  in  a  certain  order  of  succession.  Such  an  arrangement 
of  the  digits  of  a  numeral  is  designated  as  a  main  group  pattern.  The 
one  and  two  digit  numerals  were  each  read  as  single  groups  of  one  and 
two  digits  respectively.  The  first  variation  from  one  main  group 
pattern  as  representative  of  the  reading  of  numerals  of  the  same  length, 
occurs  in  the  three  digit  numerals  which  exhibit  two  patterns.     The 
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four  digit  numerals  appear  almost  invariably  in  a  pattern  of  two  groups 
of  two  digits  each.  The  five  digit  numerals  show  in  a  preponderant 
number  of  cases  a  pattern  of  two  groups  of  two  and  three  digits 
respectively,  and  the  dominant  pattern  of  the  six  digit  numerals  is  that 
of  two  groups  of  three  digits  each,  while  a  three  group  pattern  of  one, 
three  and  three  digits  respectively  was  used  for  seven  digit  numerals. 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  five  to  seven  digit  isolated  numerals 
in  one  section  of  the  investigation  was  not  written  with  the  usual 
comma  punctuation.  Opportunity  was  afforded  in  this  way  of  study- 
ing the  effect  of  punctuation  on  the  grouping  of  the  digits  of  the 
longer  numerals.  Punctuation  apparently  operates  in  decisive  fashion 
to  increase  the  number  of  three  digit  groups  used,  and  conversely  to 
decrease  the  number  of  groups  of  two  digits.  Fewer  main  group  pat- 
terns appear  in  the  readings  of  the  punctuated  numerals.  By  thus 
regenerating  the  main  group  patterns,  and  in  encouraging  the  use  of 
the  larger  group  of  three  digits,  the  employment  of  punctuation  appears 
to  give  greater  facility  and  speed  to  the  reading  of  numerals. 

When  a  detailed  examination  is  made  of  the  eye  movements  with 
which  the  numerals  were  read,  it  appears  that  two  distinct  types  of 
pauses  are  represented.  Pauses  of  the  first  type,  which  may  be  called 
strictly  reading  pauses,  were  probably  used  in  recognizing  the  identity 
of  the  digits  of  the  numerals  and  the  relations  between  the  digits. 
Such  pauses  are  invariably  located  on  the  numerals  and  their  durations 
are  approximately  equal  to,  or  greater  than  the  average  duration  of  the 
pauses  of  the  subject  whose  records  are  under  consideration.  A 
preponderant  number  of  the  pauses  of  any  subject  are  of  this  first 
type.  Pauses  of  the  second  type,  which  are  called  guiding  pauses, 
were  probably  used  in  locating  the  first  digits  or  the  last  digits  of  the 
numerals.  They  are  found  on  the  initial  or  final  digits  and  more 
frequently  on  numerals  of  greater  lengths.  Some  of  these  pauses 
appear  on  the  lines  between  two  numerals.  Their  duration  is  very 
brief  as  compared  with  that  of  the  other  type  of  pauses. 

The  number  of  pauses  and  the  total  time,  which  is  required  to  read 
a  numeral,  depend  on  the  digit  length  of  the  numeral.  The  average 
total  reading  time  per  numeral  increases  steadily  from  the  21.45 
fiftieths  seconds  average  for  the  one-digit  numerals  to  the  104.54 
fiftieths  seconds  average  for  numerals  of  seven  digits.  Likewise 
the  average  number  of  pauses  per  numeral  increases  steadily.  Num- 
erals of  the  same  length  exhibit  a  notable  consistency  in  the  number  of 
pauses  with  which  they  were  read.     The  average  duration  of  the 
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pauses,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  depend  upon  the  length  of  the 
numerals  in  the  same  consistent  fashion. 

The  subjects  did  not  uniformly  follow  one  single  style  of  attack  as 
they  read  those  isolated  numerals  which  were  arranged  several  to  a 
line.  Two  radically  different  modes  of  perceiving  the  numerals  were 
displayed.  By  one  method  a  relatively  large  number  of  pauses  of 
relatively  short  average  duration  were  used.  A  significant  proportion 
of  these  pauses  were  of  the  guiding  type.  By  the  other  method  rela- 
tively few  pauses  of  relatively  long  average  duration  were  employed. 
The  shortest  total  reading  times  for  the  whole  set  of  isolated  numerals 
were  found  in  the  records  of  the  two  subjects  who  used  the  many-short- 
pauses  method  of  attack. 
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The  Thorndike  and  Thorndike-McCall  Scale  for  the  Under- 
standing OF  Sentences 

Thorndike  and  McCall  have  devised  10  new  forms,  identical  in 
principle  with  the  test  reported  by  Thorndike  in  1915.^  In  the  latest 
editions  the  test  consists  of  11  paragraphs,  increasing  in  difficulty, 
which  are  to  be  read  for  the  purpose  of  answering  three  or  four  ques- 
tions which  follow  each  paragraph.  The  number  of  questions  cor- 
rectly answered  in  30  minutes  may  be  transmuted  into  a  scale  score, 
in  terms  of  which  norms  for  ages  and  grades  are  given.  Adjustment 
to  the  work  in  the  test  is  secured  by  a  fore-exercise.  This  test  is  of  the 
sort  frequently  called  a  "power"  test:  it  aims  to  discover  how  difficult 
material  the  subject  can  comprehend. 

The  original  Thorndike  Alpha  and  forms  1  and  2  of  the  McCall 
revision  were  given  to  all  grades.  Forms  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  of  the  latter 
were  given  on  successive  days  for  experimental  purposes  to  grades 
IV  and  VI.2 

The  Difficulty  of  Forms  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5,  Thorndike-McCall  and  the 
Consistency  of  Performance  in  the  Several  Forms 

Forms  1  to  5  which  were  given  on  successive  days  to  the  pupils  of 
grades  IV  and  VI  appear  in  Table  III. 

TABLE  III 


Forms 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Average 

S.D. 

Grade  4 

f  Mean 

49.7 

50.3 

48.0 

45.0 

50.3 

48.6 

1.9 

1  S.D. 

3.4 

4.6 

5.2 

4.5 

5.5 

3.3 

Grade  6 

j  Mean 

56.5 

56.7 

61.1 

58.4 

59.6 

58.3 

1.8 

\S.D. 

4.0 

6.7 

5.9 

5.6 

5.6 

4.7 

The  several  forms  appear  to  be  of  approximately  equal  difficulty. 
The  difference  between  scores  56  and  61  is  the  difference  between 


1  Teachers  College  Record,  November,  1915  and  January,  1916. 

2  We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Lulu  Ailes  and  Miss  Bess  Young,  teachers  of  grade  IV 
and  VI  respectively  for  giving  these  tests. 
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answering  27  and  29  questions,  which  is  not  excessive.  The  order 
from  easy  to  difficult  forms  differs  for  the  two  grades,  the  correla- 
tion between  the  two  orders  being  in  fact— 0.10.  This  may  well  be 
expected,  for  in  this  test  the  upper  limits  of  comprehension  are  at 
different  levels.  This  fact  makes  it  very  difficult  in  tests  of  this  type 
to  secure  consistency  in  performances  for  the  individual  child  even  if 
mean  scores  for  a  grade  are  equal,  for  the  reason  that  the  material  in 
the  vital  area — at  the  mean  limit  of  comprehension — (questions 
22-24  for  our  grade  IV)  may  vary  in  difficulty  for  individuals  because 
of  the  particular  content.  *  The  correlations  of  single  tests  are  likely, 
then,  to  vary  widely. 

Table  IV  gives  the  correlations  between  each  single  test  and  the 
composite  of  all  five  tests,  as  well  as  a  few  correlations  between  the 
different  forms. 

TABLE  IV 


Form 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Composite 

Grade 

IV 

VI 

IV 

VI 

IV 

VI 

IV 

VI 

IV 

VI 

Form  1 

0.25 

.... 

0.41 

0.72 

0.56 

0.36 

0.63 

0.06 

0.55 



0.52 
0.77 
0.77 
0.45 
0.73 

0.70 

Form  2 

Form  3 

Form  4 

Form  5 

0.75 
0.82 
0.79 
0.83 

Mean 

0.65 

0.78 

As  expected,  the  inter-correlations  of  single  tests  vary  widely  but 
the  correlations  with  the  composite  are,  of  course,  much  higher.  All  of 
these  correlations  are,  however,  very  misleading  unless  the  composition 
of  our  groups  is  considered;  they  represent  a  very  narrow  selection  of 
the  school  universe  in  terms  of  performance  in  this  test.  The  mean 
score  for  grade  IV  is  48.6  with  an  S.I>.  of  3.3:  for  grade  VI,  the  mean  is 
58.3,  S.D.  4.7.  The  S.D.  for  grade  VI  represents  but  IJ^  answers 
from  a  mean  of  28.  The  correlations  for  grade  VI,  it  will  be  noticed, 
are  larger  in  the  mean  than  those  for  grade  IV  for  the  reason,  almost 
certainly,  that  the  S.D.  is  larger.  With  a  random  sampling  of  pupils, 
the  correlations  would  be  even  larger. 
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The  consistency  of  group  performance  appears  more  clearly  when 
the  scale  score  is  converted  into  "Questions  answered."  For  example, 
the  S.D.  of  the  mean  scores  on  different  forms  from  the  composite  is 
1.9  for  grade  IV  (see  Table  III,  last  column).  This  means  a  S.D.  of 
approximately  three  quarters  of  a  question  on  a  basis  of  23,  which  is 
the  mean  for  the  grade.  For  grade  VI,  the  S.D.  is  about  %  of  a  ques- 
tion on  the  basis  of  28.  This  indicates  a  rather  high  degree  of  con- 
sistency in  performance  for  the  class  as  a  whole  in  terms  of  the  test 
units.  The  units,  however,  are  really  very  coarse,  so  that  when  we 
convert  them  into  grade  norms,  the  variability  of  the  class  means  on 
the  several  forms  becomes  so  great  that  the  material  cannot  be  used 
instructively  for  measuring  monthly  improvement,  even  for  groups. 

In  Table  V  the  scores  of  Table  III  have  been  converted  into  grade 
norms,  using  the  tables  provided  by  the  authors  of  the  test.  The 
S.D.'s  are  0.32  and  0.75,  of  a  school  year. 


TABLE  V 
Showing  the  grade  norm  equivalent  of  the  mean  scores  yielded  by  each  form 


Forms 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Com- 
posite 
(mean) 

S.D. 

Grade  IV 

6.2 
7.5 

6.4 

7.7 

6  0 
9  2 

5.5 

8.0 

6.4 

8.5 

6.2 

8.0 

0.32 

Grade  VI 

0.75 

An  inspection  of  the  grade  status  yielded  by  the  individual  tests 
reveals  wide  variations.  The  variability  for  individuals  is,  of  course, 
very  much  larger.  It  is  quite  clear  that  if  a  precise  measure  of  an 
individual  is  required  several  forms  must  be  given  or  new  forms, 
including  more  numerous  and  much  smaller  steps,  must  be  devised. 

The  correlations  of  the  composite  scores  of  2  or  more  tests  with  the 
composite  of  all  5  follow: 


2  with  5 

3  with  5 

4  with  5 

Grade  IV 

0.70 
0.75 

0.85 
0.88 

0.96 

Grade  VI 

0.97 

Perhaps  the  following  table  showing  the  deviations  of  1,  2  or  more 
tests  composites  from  the  composite  of  all  5  is  more  illuminating; 
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TABLE  VI 
Deviations  from  the  composite  of  5  tests 


Grade  IV 

Grade  VI 

' 

In  scale 
score 

In  grade 
years 

Scale 
score 

Grade 
years 

Composite  of  4  tests 

0.35 
0.70 
1.40 
1.90 

0.04 
0.112 
0.224 
0.314 

0.1 
0.2 
1.7 
1  8 

0  033 

3  tests  

0  066 

2  tests 

0  560 

1  test 

0  590 

This  table  shows  that  if  we  give  but  one  test,  the  class  mean  (grade 
IV)  will  deviate  0.31  of  a  school  year's  progress  from  the  true  score. 
Calling  9  months  a  school  year,  if  we  give  two  tests  and  combine  them, 
the  class  score  will  deviate  0.22  of  a  year;  for  3  tests  about  1  month, 
for  4  tests  about  J-^s  of  a  year.  This  means  that  if  we  wish  to  measure 
monthly  progress,  we  will  need  to  secure  a  composite  score  of  3  or  4 
tests,  requiring  1^^  to  2  hours  time.  To  measure  adequately  the 
monthly  progress  of  each  individual  will  require  at  least  3  tests. 

The  data  illustrate  in  an  interesting  way  what  seems  to  be  a  fact 
that  even  the  more  carefully  constructed  of  our  educational  tests  are 
insufficiently  refined  for  exact  individual  examination,  in  short  periods 
of  time.  They  are  extremely  useful  however,  since,  inexact  as  they 
are,  they  are  much  more  accurate  than  any  information  otherwise 
obtainable  and  since  exact  measures  can  be  secured  if  enough  time  is 
given  to  this  investigation. 

The  Effects  of  Practice. — What  we  know  of  the  effects  of  practice 
makes  it  certain  that  many  functions  with  repeated  testing  will  show 
large  improvement.  This  improvement  is  specific  in  character,  and 
we  are  not,  in  such  cases,  warranted  in  assuming  that  "general  reading 
ability, "  for  example,  has  shown  a  corresponding  development.  It  is 
imperative  that  each  test  be  carefully  examined  for  purposes  of 
measuring  the  specific  improvement. 

A  glance  at  Table  III  will  show  that  the  effects  of  two  hours  or  more 
of  practice  on  Thorndike-McCall  is  very  small.  The  improvement  is 
obscured  by  differences  in  difficulty  of  the  tests,  but  the  irregularity  of 
scores  shows  that  improvement  cannot  be  great. 

Comparison  of  Thorndike  Alpha  2  and  the  Thorndike-McCall. — The 
Thorndike-McCall  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  Alpha  2    though 
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differing  mechanically  in  the  method  of  computing  scale  scores  and 
in  the  groups  from  which  the  norms  were  secured.  The  correlations 
of  Alpha  2  with  any  form  of  Thorndike-McCall  is  about  the  same  as 
the  inter-correlations  among  forms  of  the  latter.  The  grade  norms 
yielded  by  the  two  were  found  to  vary  but  little,  in  the  lower  grades 
but  very  greatly  in  the  upper  grades.  Table  VII  shows  the  data. 
The  grade  norms  were  based  on  tests  given  Feb.  1. 

TABLE  VII 


Average  inter-correlations  of 
Thomdike-McCall 

Correlations  of 
Thorndike-Mc- 
Call with  alpha  2 

Mean  grade 
norm  alpha  2^ 

Mean  grade 
norm  Thorn- 
dike-McCall 

grade  3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

mean 
S.D. 

0.55 
0.57 
0.58 
0.57 
0.60 
0.59 

0.57 
0.02 

0.72 
0.55 
0.40 
0.33 
0.52 
0.60 

0.53 
0.11 

3.251 

5.6 

6.15 

7.30 

8.50 

8.70 

3.2 
5.4 
6.6 
7.2 
11.2 
11.0 

Correlations  of  Thorndike-McCall  with  other  Criteria. — A  survey  of 
Table  VIII  reveals  certain  facts  about  the  Thorndike-McCall  test;  (1) 
It  yields  a  correlation  of  0.50  with  almost  any  other  single  test  of  com- 
prehension except  the  Brown,  and  a  somewhat  smaller  coeflBicient 
with  single  measures  of  rate.  It  yields  correlations  of  0.50  with  vocabu- 
lary tests  and  0.57  with  an  oral  reading  test.  The  correlation  with 
the  corrected  composite  is  0.73  as  compared  to  0.52  with  the  composite 
of  speed.  The  latter  correlation  is  significant  however,  since  this 
test  more  than  any  other  makes  no  pretense  at  measuring  speed.  The 
mean  correlation  with  the  composite  of  group  intelligence  tests  is  0.69 
showing  that  in  all  likelihood  the  ability  to  '' understand  sentences"  is 
considerably  involved  in  most  of  our  group  tests. 

The  correlations  with  the  Stanford  Mental  Age  are  interesting,  in 
particular  the  fact  that  the  coefficients  become  rapidly  higher  as  we 
advance  from  grade  to  grade.  There  is  a  temptation  to  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  reading  bears  a  high  relation  to  general  intelligence 

1  The  figure  3.25  means  one-fourth  of  the  way  through  grade  III;  3.0  would 
mean  at  the  beginning,  3.5,  midyear,  etc. 
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only  when  it  reaches  the  upper  hmits  of  mechanical  perfection,  usually 
assumed  for  Grade  V  (or  better  Grade  VI)  but  there  are  other  possible 
explanations.  If  this  hypothesis  were  correct,  it  would  mean  that  our 
conventional  group  tests,  depending  considerably  on  reading,  are 
inadequate  in  the  lower  grades.  On  the  other  hand  this  is  not  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  reading  for  a  third  grade  child  is  a  very  variable 
performance  (the  inter-correlations  among  the  reading  tests  for 
Grade  III  are,  in  fact,  as  high  as  for  any  other  grade)  but  merely  that 
the  reading  performance,  though  stable,  is  not  highly  correlated  with 
general  intelligence,  if  the  Stanford  Mental  Age  is  an  adequate  criterion. 
This  matter  needs  intensive  investigation.  It  may  be  that  we  should 
inform  teachers  that  the  M.A.  is  a  real  measure  of  intelligence,  but 
that  it  will  not  predict  exactly  a  pupil's  achievement  in  the  lower 
grades.  We  expect  to  investigate  the  correlations  with  performance 
in  other  school  subjects  in  a  later  paper. 

The  study  of  certain  cases  of  difficulty  in  reading  has  yielded 
information  concerning  the  functions  measured  by  the  Thorndike- 
McCall  tests  which  has  been  obscured  in  the  correlations. 

Case  S.S.^ — A  girl  in  Grade  VIII  has  an  IQ  known  to  be  above  125. 
She  is  an  excessively  slow  reader.  Her  difficulty  is  functional,  i.e., 
there  was  found  no  organic  defect  of  any  kind  in  any  of  her  bodily  or 
nervous  mechanisms.  Her  oral  reading  is  poor  for  Grade  III.  Her 
speed  in  silent  reading  measured  by  speed  tests  listed  above,  Gray's 
Silent  Reading  tests  and  informal  tests,  was  found  to  be  approximately 
one  word  per  second.  The  Thorndike-McCall  yielded  a  score  of  65, 
compared  to  the  mean  of  63.4  for  her  grade.  Score  65,  in  McCall's 
norms  is  that  of  a  pupil  half  through  the  Grade  XI  of  schools  at  large. 
We  are  convinced  that  this  is  an  adequate  measure  of  her  "comprehen- 
sion," excluding  speed.  No  other  test  of  comprehension  gave  her  a 
high  score.  On  the  Courtis  comprehension  she  scored  24,  the  next 
lowest  being  35,  the  mean  55.6  for  the  class.  Monroe's  comprehension 
score  was  15  compared  to  a  class  mean  of  38;  the  Burgess  gave  her  a 
score  of  8,  the  class  mean  being  67.8  and  so  on.  Several  other  cases 
yielded  similar  results  which  are,  to  our  mind,  rather  convincing 
evidence  of  the  diagnostic  value  of  the  Thorndike-McCall  in  critical 
cases.  It  probably  is  the  only  test  measuring  a  certain  type  of 
''power"  in  comprehension,  unaffected  by  the  mechanical  factors  of 
reading.     From  our  data  it  appears  that  the  test  is  but  little  subject 


This  case  and  others  will  be  considered  in  detail  in  a  later  paper. 
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to  improvement  through  specific  practice,  and  there  is  consequently 
doubt  as  to  whether  it  ever,  except  at  beginning  stages  of  learning  to 
read,  yields  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  effectiveness  of  instruction. 
It  has  frequently  been  noted  that  schools  in  which  little  or  no  effort 
is  made  to  teach  reading,  make  a  good  showing  on  this  test,  whereas 
they  may  do  badly  in  instructional  material  such  as  spelling  and 
arithmetic. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  this  test  is  simply  another  measure  of 
intelligence.  It  probably  is  a  measure  of  one  sort  of  "verbal  intelli- 
gence" and  is,  on  that  account,  one  of  the  most  useful  of  our  tests. 
There  is  a  great  need  for  further  investigation  for  purposes  of  discover- 
ing for  certain  whether  the  function  represented  in  this  test  is  one 
that  will  yield  to  practice,  or  whether  it  is  one  which  develops  primarily 
as  a  result  of  inner  growth. 

The  Burgess  Picture  Supplement  Test 

The  Burgess  tests  consist  of  a  series  of  20  pictures  with  a  paragraph 
of  about  55  words  following  each.  The  paragraph  includes  instruc- 
tions to  complete  the  picture  by  drawings  or  by  writing  words.  The 
paragraphs  are  said  to  be  of  equal  difficulty  of  vocabulary,  phraseology 
and  thought.  The  score  is  the  number  of  paragraphs  the  directions 
of  which  are  properly  fulfilled  in  5  minutes.  Several  forms  of  the 
test  are  now  available.^ 

In  most  respects  the  experimental,  statistical  and  reflective  work 
behind  the  Burgess  tests  is  admirable.  Since  it  appeared  to  be  a 
test  of  great  promise,  certain  experiments  were  devised  to  analyse 
further  some  of  its  features.  Form  I  was  given  to  all  grades  in  the 
usual  way,  and  about  7  weeks  later  the  pupils  of  grades  III,  IV  and  V 
were  tested  individually  with  the  same  form.  It  was  clear  that  no 
pupil  had  sufficient  recollection  of  the  material  to  influence  the  score. 
Each  child  went  through  the  first  twelve  paragraphs  and  by  the  use 
of  two  stop  watches  the  writer  who  conducted  the  tests,  was  able  to 
measure  (1)  the  time  spent  in  actual  reading  and  (2)  the  time  spent 
in  writing  or  drawing  the  answer  for  each  paragraph. 

The  Reliability  of  the  Burgess  Scale. — The  correlations  obtained 
from  the  ratings  of  the  two  trials  were : 


*  Burgess,   May  Ayres.     The  Measurement  of  Silent  Reading.     Russell   Sage 
Foundation,  Educ.  Monograph,  1921.     Pp.  163. 
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Coefficient  of 
correlation 


For  grade  III 
For  grade  IV. 
For  grade  V. 

Mean 


Coefficient  of 
reliability 

0.77 
0.74 
0.79 

0.766 


The  mean  coefficient  of  reliability  is  slightly  lower  than  that  of  0.83 
obtained  by  Mrs.  Burgess  on  grades  II  to  VI  at  the  Lincoln  School, 
a  difference  to  be  accounted  for,  very  Hkely,  by  our  smaller  S.D's. 

Mrs.  Burgess,  in  her  monograph,  quite  rightfully  questions  certain 
interpretations  of  coefficients  of  reliability.  She  says  they  give  us 
"more  information  about  the  children  than  they  do  with  regard  to  the 
test"  and  their  test  scores  ''may  vary  widely  from  day  to  day  and 
still  be  actual  true  measures  of  ability  on  each  occasion.  Under  such 
conditions  the  fact  that  the  scores  vary  from  trial  to  trial  does  not 
reflect  any  inaccuracy  or  inadequacy  of  the  test."  It  may  not,  in 
some  cases,  but  usually  wide  variability  does  indicate,  in  educational 
instruments,  an  inadequacy  of  the  test.  The  scale,  to  meet  present 
day  demands,  must  either  be  improved  or  lengthened  or  both,  so  as 
to  give  consistent  results.  One  factor  which  we  can  point  out  in 
passing  is  the  coarseness  of  the  units  involved  in  this  test.  In  grade 
IV,  for  example,  nearly  half  a  minute  on  the  average  is  devoted  to  each 
paragraph.  No  credit  can  be  earned  unless  the  paragraph  is  com- 
pleted. In  grade  III,  subjects  spend  more  than  a  minute  on  para- 
graph 8,  a  few  spent  nearly  two  minutes.  Many  children  of  really 
unequal  ability  thus  earn  the  same  score. 

Another  possible  cause  of  apparent  inconsistency  in  performance 
is  the  rather  rough  method  of  scoring.  No  credit  is  given  unless  the 
paragraph  is  correctly  supplemented.  We  have  found  that  experts  in 
grading  are  frequently  uncertain  whether  the  markings  ''exactly 
follow  directions."  That  others  have  had  the  same  experience  is 
stated  by  Whipple;  "Those  who  are  using  the  new  Burgess  Silent 
Reading  Scale  are  raising  many  questions  concerning  the  scoring  of 
doubtful  performances."^  The  list  of  rulings  given  by  Whipple  should 
have   accompanied   the   original  tests.     When   the   penalty   for   an 

*  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Tests  and  Measurements.    University  of  Michigan, 
No.  18,  1921. 
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erroneous  solution  is  as  heavy  as  it  is  in  this  the  test,  the  criteria,  for 
grading  should  be  very  carefully  standardized. 

Mrs.  Burgess  in  her  monograph  has  specially  insisted  upon  the 
observance  of  one  of  the  commonly  accepted  canons  of  scientific 
methodology,  namely  the  control  of  all  variables  save  one — ''Law  of 
the  single  variable."  She  has  endeavored  more  seriously  than  many 
other  workers  in  this  field  to  put  this  law  into  effect.  "While  the 
scale  was  being  developed  every  endeavor  was  made  to  construct  the 
paragraphs  so  that  they  should  be  of  equal  difficulty  as  reading  material, 
of  equal  difficulty  with  respect  to  the  instructions  they  contain,  and  of 
substantially  equal  requirements  in  the  time  necessary  to  read  the 
paragraph  and  make  the  mark  which  supplements  the  picture." 
(p.  107).  So  far  as  empirical  work  is  concerned  this  was  done  by 
giving  the  paragraphs  in  groups  of  20,  in  one  of  two  orders,  to  many 
children,  counting  the  number  of  times  that  the  instructions  were 
successfully  fulfilled.  In  the  case  of  Form  I,  the  paragraphs  are  of 
satisfactory  equality  with  respect  to  this  criterion.  In  spite  of  the 
unusual  care  taken  to  secure  equality  among  the  variables  it  appeared, 
when  the  test  was  first  given  at  Scarborough,  that  the  paragraphs  were 
unequal  in  two  respects  which  influenced  upon  the  score,  namely,  the 
time  required  to  read  and  the  time  required  to  draw  the  supplement. 
It  also  appeared  that  in  many  cases  nearly  as  much  time  was  spent  in 
drawing  as  in  reading,  and  if  so,  unless  the  correlation  between  reading 
and  drawing  was  approximately  +  1.00,  the  test  was  subject  to  a  very 
serious  defect.  The  individual  examinations  were  conducted  to 
determine  the  facts. 

Only  those  paragraphs  which  were  correctly  solved  were  considered. 
Table  IX  shows  that  in  terms  of  the  time  required  to  complete  the 
paragraphs,  they  are  not  of  equal  difficulty.  Paragraph  8  requires 
more  than  twice  as  much  time  as  1  or  3  although,  as  Mrs.  Burgess' 
data  show  it  is  correctly  solved  just  as  frequently,  namely,  in  about 
9  cases  out  of  10  attempts  made  by  school  children  in  general.  The 
S.D.  from  the  mean  total  times  are  large  for  all  grades.  Opportunity 
is  afforded  for  wide  variability  of  performance  in  individual  cases  and 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  additional  forms  of  the  tests,  if  standardized 
by  the  single  criterion  employed  might  yield  quite  different  scores. 
Additional  forms  were  not  in  print  at  the  time  our  experiment  was 
conducted,  but  a  recent  study^  shows  that  such  is  the  case.  Form  2 
yielding  a  score  about  8  per  cent  higher  than  Form  1. 

iH.  C.  Daley:  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  June,  1921.     Pp.  71-72. 
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Table  IX  shows  that  the  inequaHty  of  time  required  for  the  several 
paragraphs  is  due  more  largely  to  time  spent  in  drawing  than  to  time 
spent   in   reading.     The   S.D.s   for  reading   are  not  unsatisfactory, 

TABLE  IX 
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although  there  is,  to  be  sure,  room  for  improvement.  A  more  serious 
matter  is  the  fact  that  one  quarter  of  the  total  time  is  spent  in  drawing, 
and  that  the  time  varies  greatly  from  paragraph  to  paragraph.  For 
example,  the  range  is  from  3.3  to  23.5''  for  grade  IV  with  a  mean  of 
7.5"  and  S.D.  of  5.0".  The  time  for  drawing  Hkewise  varies  greatly 
from  individual  to  individual.  In  drawing  the  three  feathers  to 
complete  Paragraph  4,  for  example,  some  rapidly  draw  three  dashes  or 
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ovals,  while  others  draw  the  details  of  a  feather  with  great  care.  Time 
thus  spent  obviously  has  nothing  to  do  with  reading  and  the  varia- 
bility in  drawing  time  will  seriously  reduce  the  validity  of  the  test 
unless  there  should  be  a  very  high  correlation  between  speed  of  drawing 
and  reading  ability.  On  a  priori  grounds  we  would  not  expect  it.  It 
should  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  our  children  were  specially  warned  to 
waste  no  time  in  drawing  and  also  that  they  have  had  unusual  amounts 
of  practice  in  taking  all  kinds  of  group  tests. 

Column  A  in  Table  IX  gives  the  score  which  the  test  actually 
utilized,  i.e.,  mean  total  times  to  read  and  draw.  Column  B  gives 
the  mean  time  spent  in  reading.  Correlating  column  A  and  B,  it 
is  found  that  r  =  0.52,  0.38  and  0.18  for  grades  III,  IV  and  V  respec- 
tively. Since  the  frequency  of  making  a  correct  solution  is  constant 
for  the  several  paragraphs,  these  coefficients  show  that  the  scores 
actually  utilized  by  the  test  parallel  rather  poorly  the  scores  which 
represent  reading  time  precisely.  This  is  merely  another  way  of 
showing  that  the  vahdity  of  the  test  will  depend  in  part  on  the  correla- 
tion between  speed  of  drawing  and  speed  of  reading. 

Table  X  shows  the  correlations  obtained  from  the  speeds  displayed 
by  the  subjects  in  reading,  drawing,  and  the  total  of  the  two.  For- 
tunately for  the  test,  positive  correlations  of  0.16,  0.24  and  0.23  were 
obtained  for  speed  of  reading  with  speed  of  drawing,  which  accounts 
in  some  degree  for  the  coefficients  of  0.69,  0.93  and  0.85  between  *Hotal 
time''  and  "reading  time."  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  large 
amount  and  inequality  of  the  drawing  time  makes  this  test  less  useful 
than  it  might  otherwise  have  been.     Columns  4,  5  and  6,  Table  X 

TABLE  X 
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show  that  paragraphs  1  and  6,  in  which  time  for  drawing  was  little, 
yield  a  much  higher  correlation  with  the  total  score  for  reading  than 
does  paragraph  8  on  which  the  extreme  amount  of  time  is  devoted  to 
drawing. 

The  results  of  the  study  of  the  Burgess  test  may  be  summarized 
as  follows : 

1.  The  units  are  rather  coarse.  This  is  not  a  vaHd  objection  if 
sufficient  time  is  allowed.  It  is  a  more  serious  matter,  of  course, 
in  the  lower  grades,  where  from  5  to  7  paragraphs  only  are  read  by 
the  median  child  in  the  time  allowed — 5  minutes. 

2.  More  specific  directions  for  scoring  should  have  been  provided. 

3.  Too  much  time  is  devoted  to  drawing — about  one  quarter. 

4.  The  various  paragraphs,  while  equal  in  difficulty  as  regards 
success  in  supplementing  the  pictures,  are  not  of  equal  difficulty 
on  the  basis  of  time  required  to  complete  the  reading  and  drawing 
and  are  therefore  not  of  equal  value  as  measures  of  reading. 

The  general  idea  upon  which  the  Burgess  test  is  based  is  excellent. 
If  the  time  for  drawing  were  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  other  changes 
as  suggested  above  made,  it  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  vastly  superior 
to  any  existing  test  of  reading  rate.  In  its  present  form  it  is  very 
useful,  as  will  be  indicated  by  the  correlations  which  follow: 

Correlations  of  the  Burgess  with  Other  Criteria. — Table  XI  gives  the 
correlations  of  the  Burgess  test  with  the  composites  of  rate  and  com- 
prehension and  the  several  separate  tests.  On  the  whole,  the  correla- 
tion with  the  composites  are  high,  higher  than  those  yielded  by  any 
other  test  and  equally  high  with  rate  and  comprehension;  0.82  and  0.80 
respectively.  Performance  on  the  Burgess  is  relatively  consistent 
from  grade  to  grade,  the  S.D.'s  being  small  relative  to  those  shown  by 
other  tests  (see  Table  I).  Allowing  for  differences  in  the  S.D.'s  for 
grade  performance,  the  test  seems  to  be  about  equally  useful  in  all 
grades  with  a  possible  exception  of  grade  VIII. 

The  correlations  with  the  Stanford-Binet  are  interesting.  They 
increase  from  nearly  zero  for  grade  III  to  .56  for  grade  VI.  The  same 
relation  was  revealed  by  the  Thorndike-McCall  test.  If  these  data 
represent  the  real  relation  of  the  sort  of  intelligence  measured  by  the 
Stanford-Binet  and  reading  ability,  the  grade  differences  will  be  of 
marked  import. 

Correlations  with  the  composite  of  group  intelligence  tests  are 
much  higher  and  show  no  real  variation  as  we  pass  from  grade  to  grade. 
Reading  ability  is  demanded  in  most  of  the  group  tests,  and  the 
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identity  of  function  probably  accounts  for  the  high  correlation. 
However,  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  several  hours  work  in  group  intelli- 
gence tests  yields  a  correlation  with  the  reading  ability  composite 
which  is  not  as  high  as  5  minutes  work  on  the  Burgess.  The  intelli- 
gence tests  measure  something  more  than,  and  something  different 
from  reading. 

The  Burgess  test  agree  most  closely  with  Directions  (r.  =  .76  ± 
S.D.  .11)  and  with  Monroe  Rate  (r.  =  0.72  ±  S.D.  0.08)  as  might  have 
been  expected.  It  yields  a  correlation  of  0.5  or  better  with  any  test 
save  Brown's  comprehension  where  the  correlation  is  zero.  The 
correlation  with  the  Thorndike-McCall  is  lowest  (r.  =  0.48)  with 
the  exception  just  noted.  This  does  not  indicate  an  inadequacy  of  the 
Thorndike  test,  but  rather  indicates  a  fact,  elsewhere  verified,  that  the 
Thorndike  test  measures  a  quite  different — even  if  correlated — func- 
tion and  that  the  two  make  an  excellent  team. 

The   correlations  with  the  vocabulary  tests  are  high;  Kkewise 
that  with  Gray's  oral.     A  wide  reading  vocabulary  and  mastery  of  the 
mechanics  of  reading  is  typical  of  the  reader  who  excels. 
{To  be  concluded  in  November.) 
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This  study  is  based  upon  two  testings  in  the  St.  Louis  School 
clinic  of  136  cases,  three  testings  of  16  of  these  cases  and  a  fourth 
testing  of  one  of  the  cases.  The  retests  were  made  at  varying  in- 
tervals. The  average  interval  between  the  first  and  second  tests  for 
the  entire  number  was  2.2  years,  with  an  extreme  range  of  from  one- 
half  year  to  six  years.  The  average  interval  between  the  second 
and  third  tests  was  2  years,  based  on  the  16  cases  given  a  third  ex- 
amination, while  the  range  was  from  one  year  to  almost  four  years. 

The  reasons  prompting  the  requests  for  the  re-examinations  of 
these  pupils  were  as  follows:  A  few  were  re-referred  to  the  clinic 
because  they  had  been  excluded  from  school  owing  to  low  mentality, 
and  the  guardians  had  applied  for  readmission.  A  few  had  been 
demoted  to  the  kindergarten  because  of  low  mentality.  When  the 
eligibility  requirement  for  admission  to  the  special  schools  was  lowered, 
they  were  referred  to  the  clinic  with  a  view  to  assignment  to  a  special 
school.^  Many  such  cases,  however,  were  reassigned  without  further 
examination,  because  it  was  evident  that  a  second  examination  was 
not  needed.  A  few  came  from  the  special  schools.  The  parents 
wanted  them  returned  to  the  grades.  But  the  large  majority  had 
been  assigned  to  ungraded  classes,  and  were  referred  because  they 
failed  to  make  adequate  progress,  either  in  the  ungraded  class  in 
which  they  had  been  placed  or  in  the  regular  grades  in  which  they 
had  been  retained  because  an  ungraded  class  was  not  available. ^  It 
is  evident  that  this  represents  a  highly  selected  group  of  subnormals^ 

1  The  authorities  at  one  time  fixed  an  intelligence  age  of  six  years  as  the  entrance 
requirement  for  a  feeble-minded  child.  This  was  subsequently  lowered  to  five 
years.  The  present  requirement  fixed  by  state  regulation,  is  a  minimum  intelli- 
gence age  of  about  3  years,  or  an  IQ  of  about  30. 

2  The  ungraded  classes  have  been  instituted  for  borderline,  intellectually  back- 
ward, and  pedagogically  restorable  pupils,  as  explained  in  Problems  of  Subnor- 
mality.  Chapter  III,  1917. 

3  The  diagnoses  made  at  the  first  examination  were  as  follows:  normal,  6; 
retarded,  12;  backward,  48;  borderline,  24;  potential  feeble-minded,  11;  morons, 
4;  potential  moron,  1;  imbeciles,  12;  idiot,  1;  and  deferred  diagnosis,  17.  All  the 
categories  except  the  last  represent  progressively  graver  degrees  of  intelligence  de- 
ficiency. The  average  IQ  at  the  first  examination  for  those  examined  by  the  1911 
Binet  was  0.79  (119  cases)  and  for  those  examined  by  the  Stanford  0.61  (15  cases). 
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most  of  whom  were  reported  for  re-examination  because  they  failed 
to  make  adequate  progress  in  the  ungraded  or  regular  classes. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  children  were  exam- 
ined, the  expectation  would  be  that  the  relative  intelligence  scores 
would  show  a  progressive  decline  with  each  examination.  What  do 
the  facts  show? 

Referring  first  to  the  diagnosis  made,  based  on  all  the  facts  gath- 
ered on  each  case,  we  find  that  the  second  diagnosis  was  the  same 
as  the  first  in  the  case  of  42  subjects,  14  of  these  having  been  diag- 
nosed as  backward,  10  as  borderline  and  10  as  imbeciles.  A  higher 
classification  was  given  to  eight  cases,  and  a  lower  classification 
to  70.  The  diagnosis  was  ''deferred"  the  first  time  on  17  cases. 
We  have  not  attempted  to  indicate  here  whether  they  were  advanced 
or  reduced  in  the  later  classifications.  Of  those  given  a  lower  classi- 
fication, 7  were  reduced  one-half  step,^  38  one  step,  8  a  step  and  a 
half,  4  two  steps,  eight  two  and  a  half  steps,  and  one  each  three  and 
a  half  and  four  and  a  half  steps.  Both  of  the  latter  who  had  tested 
normal  or  almost  normal  during  the  first  examination,  proved  to  be 
feeble-minded.  The  intervals  between  the  examinations  were  4.5 
and  3.6  years,  respectively.  Twenty-six  were  reduced  from  backward 
to  borderline  (21)  or  to  potential  feeble-minded,  11  from  borderline 
(9)  or  potential  feeble-minded  to  feeble-minded,  8  from  backward  to 
feeble-minded,  and  7  from  retarded  to  backward.  In  the  third  exam- 
ination three  were  given  the  same  classification,  and  11  were  reduced, 
one  one-half  step,  6  one  step,  3  two  steps,  and  one  two  and  a  half 
steps,  the  diagnosis  of  the  other  two  being  deferred. 

Turning  to  the  more  objective  criteria,  we  find  that  the  successive 
IQ's  were  higher  for  12  subjects  with  the  1908  scale,  for  16  with 
the  1911  scale,  and  for  7  with  the  Stanford  scale. ^  The  average 
amount  of  improvement  between  the  tests  for  these  subjects  was  6.6 
IQ  in  the  1908  scale,  varying  from  2  to  13  IQ;  4.3  IQ  in  the  1911 
scale,  varying  from  1  to  8;  and  8.1  IQ  in  the  Stanford  scale,  varying 
from  2  to  17  IQ.  It  is  evident  that  as  determined  by  the  measur- 
ing scales,  some  of  these  pupils  improved  their  position.  A  few 
made  unexpected  advances,  the  number  gaining  seven  or  more  IQ 


^  ''Potential  feeble-minded"  and  "potential  moron"  are  counted  as  half -steps. 

2  It  should  be  explained  that  many  of  the  first  and  second  examinations  were 
made  before  the  Stanford  scale  was  in  use  and  that,  because  of  limitations  of  time, 
not  all  subjects  who  were  tested  after  the  Stanford  scale  was  adopted  were  also 
given  the  1908  and  1911  tests. 
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points  amounting  to  6  in  the  1908  scale,  3  in  the  1911,  and  4  in  the 
Stanford.  The  average  improvement  was  greatest  in  the  Stanford 
scale. 

All  of  the  others  made  lower  IQ's  in  the  successive  tests,  except 
4  whose  IQ*s  were  the  same  in  the  1908  scale,  and  3  in  the  IQll. 
The  average  reduction  in  the  second  test  amounted  to  7.5  IQ  in 
the  1908  scale  (varying  from  1  to  17);  7.8  IQ  in  the  1911  (varying 
from  1  to  23);  and  5.1  IQ  in  the  Stanford  (varying  from  1  to  10). 

While  the  vast  majority  of  these  subjects  suffered  relative  deter- 
ioration in  intelligence  (as  measured  by  the  IQ),  practically  all  made 
absolute  gains.  The  average  improvement  in  the  1911  scale  from  the 
first  to  the  second  examination,  for  those  (52)  who  were  given  the 
test  both  times,  was  a  year  and  a  half,  the  average  time  interval  being 
2.37  years,  whence  the  annual  improvement  amounted  to  0.42  of  a 
Binet  age.  For  those  (8)  who  were  given  the  1911  a  third  time, 
the  average  improvement,  during  the  interval  of  2.25  years  between 
the  second  and  third  examinations,  was  1.1  year  in  terms  of  the 
scale,  or  0.44  of  a  Binet  age  per  calendar  year.  In  the  Stanford 
scale  the  improvement  in  inteUigence  from  the  first  to  the  second 
examination,  separated  by  a  time  interval  of  1.87  years,  was  0.67  year 
(based  on  15  subjects  who  were  retested  by  the  Stanford),  which 
is  equivalent  to  a  yearly  improvement  of  0.35  of  a  Stanford-Binet  age, 
while  the  corresponding  gain  from  the  second  to  the  third  test,  sepa- 
rated by  an  interval  of  2  years,  was  0.57  year  (1  case).  Not  a  single 
case  showed  a  loss  in  intelligence  age  in  any  of  the  scales.  In  other 
words,  not  a  single  one  of  these  children  suffered  actual  dementia 
as  determined  by  the  scales,  which  may  appear  singular  in  view  of 
the  motley  makeup  of  this  group  of  cases,  2  of  whom  were  epileptics, 
2  choreics,  20  unstable  and  neurotic,  4  psychopathic,  29  speech  de- 
fectives, 15  unruly  and  21  wordblind  (19  of  these  being  dyslexia  cases). 
These  cases  represent  pretty  much  the  ^' ragtags'^  of  our  run  of  cases. 

So  much  for  the  extent  of  the  gains  and  of  the  losses.  We  are 
also  interested,  however,  in  ascertaining  how  large  the  differences 
are  between  the  IQ^s  of  the  successive  tests  irrespective  of  sign, 
i.e. J  irrespective  of  whether  the  difference  is  a  gain  or  a  loss.  Table 
I  gives  the  average  difference  between  the  IQ's  received  in  the  first 
and  second  and  in  the  second  and  third  tests,  and  the  average  of  these 
differences. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  average  difference  between  the  results 
in  terms  of  IQ  units,  is  not  so  very  pronounced  when  the  IQ's  are 
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TABLE  I 
Average  IQ  difference  between  successive  tests 


Scale  used 

Between  1st  and 
2d  tests 

Between 

2d  and  3d 

tests 

Between  all 

tests 

No.i 

Ave.2 

No. 

Ave. 

No. 

Ave. 

1908 

52 

52 

15 

104 

104 

6.9 
6.3 
6.4 

10.7 

14. 

8 

8 

3 

15 

15 

5.7 

6.1 

5.6 

11.4 

14.9 

613 

61 

19 

120 

120 

6.6 

1911 

6.2 

Stanford 

6.1 

1911  and  Stanford 

1908  and  Stanford 

10.2 
14.1 

1  Number  of  cases.     ^  Average  difference  between  the  IQ's  irrespective  of  sign. 
3  Includes  the  case  given  a  fourth  examination. 

TABLE  II 
Successive  IQ's  for  subjects  showing  the  largest  differences 


First  examination 

Second  examination 

Third  examination 

No. 

Chron. 

1908 

1911 

Stanf. 

Chron. 

1908 

1911 

Stanf. 

Chron. 

1908 

1911 

Stanf. 

age 

IQ 

IQ 

IQ 

age 

IQ 

IQ 

IQ 

age 

IQ 

IQ 

IQ 

1 

8.16 

98 

96 

9.16 

92 

90 

10.66 

87 

87 

2 

7.41 

97 

97 

9. 

93 

93 

11.75 

87 

84 

3 

7.25 

97 

88 

. , 

9.16 

83 

79 

4 

7.25 

1.00 

94 

8.58 

93 

86 

10.58 

84 

5 

6. 

93 

89 

8.08 

1.07 

1.07 

6 

8.8 

84 

77 

10.2 

75 

75 

12.08 

71 

71 

63 

7 

9.5a 

90 

96 

11.4 

90 

85 

13.5 

84 

84 

73 

8 

8.25 
7  5 

56 

11  16 



67 

9.08 

•• 

73 

9 
10 

93 

91 

8.91 

88 

80 

.. 

11.58 

71 

69 

66 

11 

8.66 

92 

86 

11.75 

80 

76 

66 

12 

6.75 

.   74 

74 

9.75 

87 

82 

66 

13 

8.66 

90 

90 

11.25 

65 

14 

8  25 

76 

76 

9  66 

50 

15 

8  33 

92 

92 

9.91 

76 

16 

8  16 

1  07 

98 

12  41 

75 

17 

7.66 

96 

91 

8.66 

88 

84 

10.16 

81 

77 

72 

18 

7.91 

99 

91 

12.25 

72 

68 

57 

19 

8.5 
9.5» 

33 

74 

10.1 
12.66 

.... 

45 
59 

20 

•• 

1  A  recently  examined  case  not  included  among  the  136. 
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based  on  the  use  of  the  same  scale.  The  difference  in  the  successive 
testing  amounts  to  less  than  seven  IQ  points.  It  is  practically  the 
same  for  the  1911  (Vineland)  and  Stanford  revisions,  and  is  not 
much  higher  for  the  1908  revision.  It  is  slightly  larger  for  the  first 
and  the  second  tests,  than  for  the  second  and  third  tests. 

The  difference  is  considerably  greater  when  the  first  measurements 
were  made  by  the  1911  or  1908  scales  and  the  later  measurements 
by  the  Stanford,  for  the  reason  that  the  Stanford  grades  lower,  as 
will  be  seen  presently. 

Although  the  average  differences  between  the  successive  IQ's  are 
not  very  pronounced,  whichever  scale  is  used,  individual  instances 
occur  in  which  the  intelligence  scores  earned  differ  rather  widely. 
Table  II  contains  a  score  of  such  cases.  Space  permits  reference  to 
only  a  few  of  these. 

Case  6. — American,  an  only  child.  First  examination,  June,  1915,  age  8.8: — 
Conduct  good,  but  nervous,  giggles  constantly,  chews  ties  and  school  materials, 
no  concentration  or  retention,  very  poor  in  spelling  and  arithmetic,  best  in  reading 
and  singing.  First  steps  at  two,  talked  at  about  three.  Father's  family  nervous 
and  excitable,  father  and  grandfather  hard  drinkers,  father  abusive  to  mother 
during  pregnancy,  and  she  "felt  like  committing  suicide."  Mother's  people  all 
"healthy."  Physical  examination:  4  dental  caries  and  notched  teeth.  Recom- 
mended to  an  ungraded  class  and  reexamination  after  a  year,  diagnosed  as  neurotic, 
deferred. 

Second  examination,  November,  1916,  age  10.2: — School  report:  cannot 
concentrate  or  retain,  one-half  year  in  kindergarten,  2  years  in  first  grade,  one 
half-year  in  second  grade,  repeating  the  work,  greatest  interest  in  animals,  amiable 
disposition,  takes  correction  kindly.  Diagnosed  as  borderline,  recommended  to 
ungraded  class,  to  which  he  had  not  been  transferred,  as  no  class  was  available. 

Third  examination,  September,  1918,  age  12.08: — School  record:  in  III-3, 
doing  1-4  successfully,  best  in  spelling,  poorest  in  number  and  reading,  "good 
in  physical  and  mental  characteristics,"  "physically  a  fine  upstanding  boy," 
"beloved,  good  natured."  Physical  examination:  looks  normal,  intelligent 
expression,  four  dental  caries,  conjunctivitis.  Extremely  deficient  in  reading, 
diagnosed  as  a  moron,  and  assigned  to  a  special  school  (had  never  been  placed 
in  an  ungraded). 

Between  the  first  and  the  third  examination  he  lost  13  IQ  by  the  1908,  5  by 
the  1911,  21  IQ  by  the  Stanford  as  compared  with  the  initial  1908  IQ,  and  14  IQ 
as  compared  with  the  initial  1911  IQ.  The  report  from  the  special  school  in  June, 
1920,  indicates  that  his  worst  fault  is  lack  of  concentration,  especially  in  academic 
work,  he  is  very  nervous  and  forgetful,  not  reliable,  a  tale-bearer,  easily  influenced, 
but  generous  and  kind-hearted,  he  was  doing  second  grade  work  in  reading  and 
spelling,  and  II-2  in  arithmetic,  greatest  improvement  in  industrial  work,  in 
which,  however,  he  shows  little  interest.  Apparently  the  Stanford  scale  places 
this  boy  more  accurately  than  the  older  scales. 
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Case  8. — First  examination,  April,  1918,  age' 8.25.  School  record:  sullen, 
lacking  in  concentration,  easily  discouraged,  possibly  doing  kindergarten  grade 
of  work.  Inmate  of  Masonic  Home,  family  history  unknown,  except  that  father 
had  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Examination:  stolid,  vacant  expression,  right 
cervicals  enlarged,  fair  physical  condition,  neurotic,  lisps,  lacramoseten  dencies, 
diagnosis  reserved,  recommended  to  kindergarten. 

Second  examination,  February,  1919,  age  9.08: — School  record:  1  year  in  kinder- 
garten, one-half  year  in  first  grade,  nervous,  indolent,  cannot  concentrate,  worst 
in  reading,  writing  and  all  handwork,  likes  to  work  with  dominoes.  Examination: 
dull,  infantile  expression,  one  dental  cavity,  enlarged  tonsils,  stutters  at  times, 
lacramose  tendencies  still  evident.  Diagnosed  as  potential  moron,  and  assigned 
to  a  special  school.  Report  from  school  after  one  month :  conduct  good,  but  poorly 
developed  socially,  little  self-control,  infantile  tendency  to  weep. 

This  boy  made  the  significant  gain  of  two  years  or  17  IQ  by  the  Stanford  in 
less  than  a  year,  and  can  be  rated  as  not  lower  than  a  moron.  To  exclude  such 
children  from  the  benefits  of  the  public  schools  on  the  basis  of  one  Binet  examina- 
tion would  be  hazardous. 

Case  12. — Russian.  First  examination,  October,  1916,  age  6.75.  School 
record:  in  I-l,  but  doing  little,  poorest  in  everything  requiring  thought,  greatest 
interest  in  games,  amiable.  Examination:  lisper,  stupid  reactions,  diagnosed 
as  potential  feeble-minded,  recommended  for  special  school  or  imgraded  class, 
and  reexamination  after  a  year  or  two. 

Second  examination,  November,  1919,  age  9.75.  School  report:  in  school  4 
years,  repeated  kindergarten  five  times,  I-l  twice,  1-4  once  and  II-l  three  times. 
In  II-3,  but  spending  two  periods  daily  in  an  ungraded  class,  doing  first  grade 
work  in  language  and  arithmetic,  poorest  work  in  language,  best  in  reading  and 
arithmetic,  greatest  interest  in  games,  baseball,  and  swimming,  has  tried  hard  to 
overcome  speech  defect  and  has  improved,  good  natured.  Spoke  single  words  at 
one  and  a  half  years,  phrases  at  two,  but  did  not  talk  well  until  seven,  according  to 
the  mother  who  said  he  "got  better  after  his  diseases"  (measles  at  four  and  scarlet 
fever  at  nine).  Examination:  post-nasal  obstruction  (tonsils  removed  at  three), 
vision  i%o  in  each  eye.  Reads  very  well  according  to  his  intelligence  level 
(Stanford  6.5),  reading  the  Stanford  ten-year  selection  in  30",  with  3  misreadings 
and  aid  on  "  17  families,"  and  reproducing  nine  memories.  Diagnosed  as  potential 
feeble-minded,  and  recommended  to  a  special  school. 

Here  we  find  a  curious  disagreement  between  the  old  scales  and  the  Stanford. 
When  measured  by  the  1908  and  1911  scales  there  was  an  improvement  of  13 
IQ  and  8  IQ,  respectively,  between  the  two  testings.  This  improvement  was 
transformed  into  a  loss  of  8  IQ  in  the  Stanford  scale.  When  comparing  the  Stan- 
ford rating  with  the  1911  secured  on  the  same  day,  the  Stanford  shows  a  loss  of  a 
year  and  a  half,  or  16  IQ.     We  are  satisfied  that  the  Stanford  rating  is  too  low. 

In  the  psychomotor  test  (Seguin)  he  graded  about  nine  years,  according  to 
the  writer's  norms. ^ 

Case  18. — Italian.  First  examination,  June,  1915,  age  7.91.  School  record: 
in  ungraded  class,  best  in  reading,  poorest  in  spelling  and  arithmetic,  inattentive, 
unable  to  concentrate,  varies  from  day  to  day,  learns  a  little  parrot  fashion, 
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physically  strong,  fair  conduct,  pleasant.  Father  stabbed  a  man.  Physical 
examination,  one  carious  tooth. 

Second  examination,  November,  1919,  age  12.25.  School  record:  in  un- 
graded, doing  III-l  successfully,  best  in  sewing,  greatest  interest  in  sewing,  music, 
and  industrial  work,  worst  in  arithmetic  and  language,  erratic,  quarrelsome,  boist- 
erous, stubborn.  Physical  examination:  enlarged  lymph  glands,  two  dental 
caries,  a  trace  of  strabismus. 

This  girl  tested  normal  by  both  of  the  old  scales  when  first  examined.  Her 
subsequent  history  shows  that  this  rating  was  entirely  misleading.  During  a 
period  of  somewhat  over  four  years  her  1908  IQ  fell  27  points,  and  her  1911  IQ 
23,  while  the  difference  between  the  first  1911  IQ  and  the  later  Stanford  IQ 
amounted  to  34  points.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  Stanford  scale  rates  this  girl 
too  low.  She  is  by  no  means  an  imbecile,  and  barely,  if  at  all,  a  moron.  She 
read  the  Stanford  Selection  in  only  29  seconds,  with  only  two  errors,  but  reproduced 
only  73^  memories.  In  the  psychomotor  test  she  did  as  well  as  a  ten  and  a  half 
year  old  child.  The  instances  in  which  the  Stanford  scale  rates  too  low  are  quite 
numerous  in  our  experience. 

Case  19. — American.  First  examination.  May,  1919,  age  8.5.  School  record: 
in  kindergarten,  greatest  interest  to  run  and  play,  unstable,  troublesome  at  home. 
Aunt's  brother  went  insane  in  army,  subject  to  auditory  hallucinations,  strayed 
away.  Spoke  single  words  at  four  years;  epileptic  seizures  since  seven.  Examina- 
tion: inattentive,  distractable,  neurotic,  slavers,  occasional  tendency  noticed  in 
left  eye  toward  internal  strabismus,  adenoids  and  tonsils  already  removed,  con- 
genital lues  suspected,  intelligence  age  by  Stanford  2.83,  diagnosed  as  imbecile 
and  excluded. 

Second  examination,  November,  1920,  age  10.1.  School  record:  in  school  4 
weeks,  in  I-l,  doing  nothing,  dribbles  at  times,  health  good,  although  struck  by 
an  auto  a  year  ago  injuring  the  head  and  spine.  Physical  examination:  slight 
bilateral  ptosis,  slight  stenosis  in  right  nostril,  restless  neurotic,  verbal  persevera- 
tion, wandering  attention,  loquacious.  Assigned  to  special  school,  where  he  was 
reported  as  doing  kindergarten  or  subkindergarten  work. 

The  interest  in  this  boy  is  in  the  marked  improvement  which  he 
made  in  a  year  and  a  half,  amounting  to  1.6  years  or  12  IQ  by  the 
Stanford.  With  such  a  degree  of  improvement  in  an  apparently 
hopeless  low  grade  case — and  we  have  school  records  of  others  evinc- 
ing a  similar  gain — it  is  surprising  that  we  have  rejected  the  doctrine 
that  all  feeble-minded  children  should  be  denied  the  privileges  of 
the  public  schools.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  frequently  impossible  to 
determine  for  years  whether  a  young  mental  subnormal  is  feeble- 
minded or  not.  We  have  examined  a  number  of  children  who  were 
unjustly  excluded  from  school  on  the  basis  of  a  low  test  score  and 
the  assumption  that  the  quotient  would  always  remain  the  same. 
We  counsel  caution  in  the  matter  of  the  exclusion  of  assumed  hope- 
less defectives  from  the  public  schools.     The  place  in  which  to  train 
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the  mass  of  mental  defectives  is  in  the  public  schools,  not  the  state 
institutions,  for  economic,  if  for  no  other  reasons.  The  public  schools 
exist  for  the  impartial  service  of  society's  products. 

In  the  following  case  the  discrepancy  in  the  intelligence  rating  was 
just  as  great,  but  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Case  20. — American.  First  examination,  February,  1918,  age  9.5.  School 
record:  in  II-l,  doing  1-3  successfully,  greatest  interest  in  drawing,  raffia  and 
writing,  poorest  in  number,  reading  and  spelling,  good  in  conduct  and  disposition, 
very  slow  in  comprehension,  frequently  absent  because  of  bronchial  cough.  Exam- 
ination: dental  caries,  myopia,  neurotic,  lisper,  tendency  to  stutter,  diagnosed  as 
borderline  and  recommended  to  an  ungraded  class  or  a  speech-correction  class. 

Second  examination,  March,  1921,  age  12.66.  School  record:  in  ungraded, 
doing  first  grade  in  reading  and  spelling  and  third  grade  in  arithmetic,  after 
six  years  in  school,  best  in  arithmetic,  sewing,  and  fitting  together  parts  of  wagons, 
toys,  etc.,  greatest  interest  in  carpentry,  and  mending  school  furniture,  poorest  in 
language,  reading,  spelling  and  writing,  very  helpful,  always  willing  to  assist,  but 
has  become  rather  rough  with  smaller  boys  since  father's  death.  Examination: 
malformation  of  nose,  speech  much  improved,  decidedly  deficient  in  reading,  diag- 
nosed as  moron,  and  assigned  to  a  special  school.  This  boy  only  advanced  five 
months  in  intelligence  in  about  three  years,  while  his  IQ  declined  15  points.  The 
small  gain  in  the  Stanford  is  partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  literary  character  of  the 
scale.     The  boy  has  little  ability  in  language. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  when  examined  on  the  same  day  by  the  1908, 
1911  and  Stanford  versions,  all  the  subjects  grade  lower  by  the  Stan- 
ford scale,  except  one  who  grades  .2  year  lower  by  the  1908,  while 
two  grade  the  same  in  the  1911  and  Stanford  scales.  The  average 
difference  between  the  Stanford  and  1908  scales  amounts  to  1.16 
years  and  11.1  IQ  based  on  the  first  and  second  tests,  the  differences 
ranging  from  .3  to  2.1  years  and  from  2  to  20  IQ's  (38  cases).  Based 
on  the  second  and  third  tests,  the  average  difference  amounts  to  1.31 
years  and  12.7  IQ,  ranging  from  .83  to  2.4  years,  and  from  7  to  29  IQ 
(8  cases).  The  average  of  these  differences  amounts  to  1.19  years, 
or  11.4  IQ  (46  cases). 

The  average  differences  between  the  Stanford  and  the  1911  scales 
for  the  subjects  who  were  put  through  the  two  scales  on  the  same 
day  amount  to  .66  year  (ranging  from  0  to  1.5  years)  and  7.3  IQ 
(ranging  from  0  to  17 — 38  cases),  based  on  the  first  and  second  tests; 
and  to  .90  year  (ranging  from  .5  to  1.5)  and  7.7.  IQ  (ranging  from  1 
to  13),  based  on  the  second  and  third  tests  (8  cases).  The  average 
of  these  differences  is  .71  year  or  7.4  IQ  (46  cases).  The  differences 
are  greater  between  the  second  and  third  tests  than  between  the 
first  and  second,  possibly  due  to  the  increasing  age  of  the  subjects 
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and  the  absence  of  satisfactory  tests  in  the  higher  ages  in  the  1908 
and  1911  scale.  The  average  chronological  age  of  all  the  subjects  at 
the  first  examination  was  8.96  years,  at  the  second  11.26  years,  and  at 
the  third  11.69.^  There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  average  chrono- 
logical age  between  the  first  and  later  tests. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  average  difference  in  the  age  rating  and 
IQ  between  the  1908  or  1911  and  the  Stanford  is  too  large  to  be 
ignored,  2  while  the  differences  in  individual  instances  are  occasionally 
surprisingly  large,  so  large  that  quite  contradictory  conclusions 
would  be  reached  according  to  the  particular  scale  employed.  We 
agree  with  the  generally  accepted  conclusion  that  the  1911  scale  is 
more  accurate  than  the  1908  (Vineland),  except  in  the  highest  ages, 
but  the  facts  are  not  available  whereby  it  can  be  conclusively  affirmed 
that  the  Stanford  norms  are  more  accurate  than  the  1911,^  except  in 
the  upper  ages,  although  the  scale  itself  is  much  superior  in  various 
particulars.  The  necessity  of  validating  the  accuracy  of  the  Stanford 
norms — and  revising  the  tests  and  administrative  procedure — on  the 
basis  of  the  testing  of  a  large  number  of  unselected  children  from  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  country  is  urgent.  This  should  be  done,  in  our 
judgment,  by  a  disinterested  committee  of  psychologists,  several  of 
whom  should  have  had  extensive  experience  in  actual  clinical  work, 
the  revised  scale  should  be  made  available  in  an  inexpensive  edition 
at  cost  ^  while  the  publication  of  reprints  should  be  freely  permitted 
without  the  fear  of  infringement  of  copyright.  Our  tentative  con- 
clusion, based  on  various  considerations,  is  that  most  of  the  Stanford 
age  norms  are  too  difficult,  thus  exaggerating  the  subject's  deficiency. 
Porteus  has  reached  a  similar  conclusion  so  far  as  concerns  the  tests 
above  age  VIII." 


*  The  average  age  at  the  time  of  the  second  examination  of  the  16  examined 
three  times  was  9.69. 

*  The  corresponding  differences  between  the  1908  and  1911  scales  were  4.5  IQ  in 
the  second  examination  (ranging  from  0  to  12),  and  5.3  IQ  in  the  third  examination 
(ranging  from  0  to  19).  The  1908  IQ's  were  lower  than  the  1911  in  only  5  cases 
(during  the  second  examination). 

*  An  incomplete  analysis  of  the  comparative  accuracy  of  the  two  scales  appears 
in  Preliminary  Impressions  of  the  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  Scale, 
Psychological  Clinic,  1918,  1  f. 

*  Consider  the  vastly  heightened  cost  of  the  Stanford  revision  and  materials 
compared  with  the  inexpensive  Vineland  guide,  record  forms,  and  materials. 

^  Porteus,  S.  C.  Condensed  Guide  to  the  Binet  Tests,  Training  School 
Bulletin,  1920,  1  f. 


MENTAL  GROWTH  AND  THE  IQ 

LEWIS  M.  TERMAN 
Stanford  University 

Other  Contributions  on  the  Validity  of  the  IQ 

Wallin^  presents  a  criticism  of  the  IQ  based  on  data  from  Stanford- 
Binet  tests  of  411  backward  and  feeble-minded  children  in  the  public 
schools  of  St.  Louis.  His  main  criticism  relates  to  the  IQ  distribution 
found  in  his  various  classificatory  groups.  The  main  groups  were 
designated  as  ''normal,"  "retarded,"  ''backward,"  "borderline  or 
potentially  feeble-minded,"  '^morons,"  "imbeciles,"  and'' idiots. " 
The  author  states  that  his  classification  of  the  subjects  into  these 
categories  was  based  chiefly  upon  pedagogical  and  mental  status,  the 
latter  determined  by  use  of  the  Stanford  Revision.  Medical,  social, 
and  family  data  were  also  used.  Nothing  is  stated  with  regard  to 
how  pedagogical  status,  inteUigence  test,  medical  and  social  data 
were  weighted  and  combined.  Presumably  the  final  judgment  was 
largely  subjective,  based  upon  empirical,  offhand  evaluation  of  the 
various  kinds  of  data  available. 

The  author  informs  us,  however,  that  in  no  case  was  the  IQ  com- 
puted until  after  the  diagnosis  had  been  made.^  After  the  classifica- 
tion was  complete  the  IQ  distribution  in  each  group  was  examined. 
The  extreme  range  of  IQ  for  the  different  groups  was  as  follows: 
"normal,"  95  to  108;  "retarded,"  80  to  97;  "backward,"  59  to  94; 
"borderline  and  potentially  feeble-minded,"  56  to  84;  "morons," 
48  to  70;  imbeciles,"  21  to  65.  That  is,  the  range  is  wide  and  a  large 
amount  of  overlapping  is  found.  Hence  the  IQ  is  of  no  value  for 
purposes  of  classification. 

The  argument  overlooks  two  very  important  considerations. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  possible  that  about  as  much  overlapping 
would  obtain  between  Wallin's  classification  and  that  of  another 
equally  competent  clinician  using  the  same  methods.     The  truth  is 


^  J.  E.  Wallace  Wallin:  The  Value  of  the  Intelligence  Quotient  for  Individual 
Diagnosis.     /.  of  Delinquency,  Vol.  4,  1919.     pp.  109-124. 

See  pp.  146-147  of  The  Intelligence  of  School  Children  for  my  data  on  183 
re-tests  of  children  above  110  IQ. 

*  One  might  infer  from  the  author's  discussion  that  life  age  beyond  15  or  16 
was  used  as  divisor  in  computing  IQ's,  although  I  can  not  be  sure  this  was  the  case. 
As  the  subjects  ranged  in  age  as  high  as  19  years  such  a  procedure  would  of  course 
seriously  affect  the  results. 
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that  the  names  attached  to  these  categories  have  as  yet  acquired 
very  little  exact  meaning.  There  is  Httle  agreement  either  as  to  what 
they  do  mean  or  as  to  what  they  ought  to  mean.  I  should  be  sur- 
prised if  the  classifications  by  two  clinicians,  of  the  same  children,  were 
found  to  correlate  more  than  0.7. 

In  the  second  place,  Wallin's  classification  is  evidently  not  an 
intelligence  classification  at  all.  Just  what  it  is,  we  are  not  informed, 
though  in  numerous  articles  he  has  made  it  clear  that  he  considers 
various  other  factors  as  important  as  intelligence  in  the  diagnosis  of 
feeble-mindedness.  On  p.  124  of  the  article  in  question  he  defines 
feeble-mindedness  purely  in  terms  of  social  and  vocational  incompe- 
tency. This  is  a  common  use  of  the  term  and  is  of  course  legitimate  for 
practical  purposes.  However,  as  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out,^  it 
is  a  concept  of  Httle  use  to  science.  One's  abihty  to  get  on  in  the 
world  depends  upon  an  indefinite  number  of  accidental  factors,  in- 
cluding health,  looks,  inherited  wealth,  friends,  local  industries,  the 
economic  condition  of  the  country,  etc.  Surely  no  one  ever  supposed 
that  feeble-mindedness,  in  the  sense  of  social  incompetency,  is  accu- 
rately measured  by  the  IQ. 

Finally,  the  author  takes  too  hterally  the  IQ  classifications  others 
have  proposed.  As  for  my  own  classification  of  children  as  normal 
(IQ  90-109),  dull  (80-89),  borderhne  (70-79),  feeble-minded  (below 
70),  etc.,  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  any  one  would  construe  this  as 
marking  off  well-differentiated  groups,  or  as  intended  for  anything 
more  than  a  rough  tentative  classification.  The  known  probable 
error  of  an  IQ  score  would  itself  make  any  such  rigid  classification 
quite  absurd.  I  myself  have  pointed  out^  that  even  if  we  had  a  perfect 
measure  of  intelligence  we  could  not  expect  it  to  furnish  an  absolute 
index  of  an  individual's  educational  or  social  success.  The  following 
statements  by  me  (p.  87,  The  Measurement  of  Intelligence)  is  explicit 
on  this  point : 

**  It  must  be  emphasized,  however,  that  this  doubtful  group  is  not 
marked  off  by  definite  IQ  limits.  Some  children  with  IQ  as  high  as 
75  or  even  80  will  have  to  be  classified  as  feeble-minded;  some  as  low 
as  70  IQ  may  be  so  well  endowed  in  other  mental  traits  that  they 
may  manage  as  adults  to  get  along  fairly  well  in  a  simple  environment." 

1  Lewis  M.  Terman:  The  Binet  Scale  and  the  Diagnosis  of  Feeble-mindedness. 
J.  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  Vol.  7,  1916.     Pp.  530-543. 

2  The  Intelligence  of  School  Children.  Pp.  97-110,  p.  127  ff ;  also  The  Measure- 
ment of  Intelligence,  p.  80-81. 
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Elsewhere^  I  have  stated  my  conclusions  on  this  and  related  matters 
still  more  fully,  in  particular  pointing  out:  (1)  that  no  intelligence 
scale  gives  an  entirely  accurate  measure  even  of  intelligence;  (2)  that 
in  the  diagnosis  of  feeble-mindedness,  medical,  neurological,  and  social 
data  are  necessary;  (3)  that  social  competency  and  educational  possi- 
bilities both  depend  largely  upon  non-intellectual  mental  traits;  and 
(4)  that  no  responsible  psychologist  would  think  of  using  a  Binet  test 
score  as  an  automatic  criterion  of  feeble-mindedness.  ''If  any  psy- 
chologist ever  hoped  to  find  such  a  simple  standard  as  12-year  intelli- 
gence (or  75  IQ,  etc.)  an  infallible  criterion  of  fitness  to  be  at  large, 
surely  he  has  long  since  been  disillusioned.  The  writer  does  not  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  those  who  have  proposed  such  standards  ever 
meant  that  they  should  be  rigidly  and  mechanically  apphed"  (p. 
536).  Continuing,  I  pointed  out  that  the  term  feeble-mindedness  is 
currently  used  in  two  very  different  senses,  one  referring  to  intellectual 
defect,  the  other  to  social  or  vocational  incompetency.  "Intellectual 
feebleness, "  being  a  fairly  definite  thing  and  at  least  roughly  measure- 
able,  is  a  term  usable  in  science;  ''feeble-mindedness"  in  the  sense 
of  "social  in  efficiency"  is  not. 

The  limitations  of  the  IQ  have  also  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
spirited  article  by  Dr.  Mateer.^  Data  on  fifteen  specially  selected 
cases  are  presented  to  show  that  the  IQ  does  not  always  remain  con- 
stant and  that  it  can  not  safely  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  differential 
diagnosis.  "The  IQ  or  C.  I.  A.  of  the  individual  feeble-minded  child 
is  sometimes  not  in  the  least  a  factor  differentiating  him  from  normal 
children  of  his  age.  His  IQ  may  decrease  steadily  through  even  the 
earlier  years  of  childhood,  it  may  stand  still,  it  may  even  temporarily 
increase.  Even  an  IQ  of  75  or  70  or  60  need  not  mean  feeble-minded- 
ness. It  may  mean  dementia,  either  in  the  sense  of  insanity  or  of 
other  deteriorating  neural  condition,  as  for  instance  a  juvenile  paresis." 

I  do  not  think  anyone  would  dispute  Dr.  Mateer's  contention  that 
the  IQ  does  not  always  remain  constant,  especially  in  the  case  of 
psychopathic  subjects.  Even  as  regards  normal  subjects  its  con- 
stancy is  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  referred  to  as  anything  more  than 
"relative"  constancy,  "approximate"  constancy,  "a  tendency  to" 
constancy,  etc.     Everyone  makes  liberal  reservations  regarding  its 


1  /.  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  1916.     Pp.  530-543. 

2  Florence  Mateer:  The  Diagnostic  Fallibility  of    Intelligence  Ratios.     Fed. 
Sem.,  1918.     Pp.  369-392. 
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constancy  as  far  as  epileptic,  insane,  or  other  types  of  psychopathic 
subjects  are  concerned. 

Dr.  Mateer  gives  no  data  for  normal  children,  and  her  conclusion, 
"it  is  self-evident  that  IQ's  do  not  remain  constant"  (p.  385)  can  not 
be  taken  as  demonstrated  to  be  the  rule  even  for  feeble-minded  children. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  fifteen  cases  which  she  reports  are  nearly  all 
admitted  to  be  psychopathic.  For  example,  the  clinical  descriptions 
of  the  cases  are  full  of  such  phrases  as  the  following: 

Case  1.  ''Psychotic."     " May  develop  an  actual  insanity." 

Case  2.  Has  "always  been  peculiar."  "Convulsions,"  "head- 
aches and  pains."     "Possibly  epileptic." 

Case  3.  (Tests  normal.)  "Neuropathic  family."  "Steals,"  "lies,''  is 
"obscene."     "He  is,  undoubtedly,  of  a  neuropathic  predisposition." 

Case  4.  History  of  "killing  animals."  "Likes  blood."  "Already 
gives  evidence  of  neural  disturbance."  (Later  test  showed  degenera- 
tive changes.) 

Case  5.  Handicapped  by  "neuropathic  instability."  Tests  nearly 
normal  and  is  bright  in  school,  but  "masturbates,"  "lies,"  and  is 
"listless,"  "unreliable,"  etc.  (The  author  suggests  that  the  abnormal 
mental  disposition  may  be  connected  with  an  enuresis  which  was 
present,  possibly  due  to  failure  to  form  right  conditioned  reflexes  in 
childhood.) 

The  other  ten  cases,  five  of  whom  tested  below  76  IQ  ands  even 
below  80  IQ,  are  said  to  be  "undoubtedly  feeble-minded,"  though  one 
is  reported  as  "bright  in  school."  "Four  are  cruel  to  children,  two 
are  cruel  to  animals  to  the  extent  of  putting  cats  on  hot  stoves. 
At  least  three  of  them  are  pyromaniacs,  eight  have  temper  spells, 
seven  of  them  are  destructive.  In  several  cases  the  parentage  is 
unknown,  but  the  rest  are  weighed  down  by  a  history  of  alcoholism,  a 
little  insanity,  general  inferiority  hut  not  feehle-mindedness,  and  three  of 
them  are  illegitimate."     (Italics  mine.) 

Dr.  Mateer  seems  to  hold  it  against  the  intelligence  tests  that  all 
these  children  once  tested  at  age.  The  initial  tests,  however,  were 
made  by  the  Goddard  Revision.  I  calculate  that  by  the  Stanford 
Revision  none  of  the  initial  IQ's  would  have  been  above  90.  In  fact, 
the  child  who  gave  the  highest  initial  IQ  found  by  the  Goddard  Re- 
vision (103)  was  also  given  the  Stanford  Revision,  with  a  resulting  IQ 
of  90.  If  we  make  reasonable  allowance  for  the  scale  used  there  are 
only  five  of  her  fifteen  cases  which  show  more  than  about  8  points  of 
change  in  IQ  over  a  period  of  one  to  five  years.     Probably  anyone  with 
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considerable  clinical  experience  could  easily  duplicate  this  handful  of 
exceptional  cases  described  by  Dr.  Mateer.  It  may  be  done  any 
number  of  times  without  destroying  the  usefulness  of  the  IQ  for  such 
purposes  as  it  is  really  intended  to  serve. 

Of  course  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  IQ  does  not  enable  us  to  diag- 
nose psychopathy,  epilepsy,  enuresis,  etc.,  or  tell  us  whether  the  subject 
has  or  has  not  formed  the  appropriate  conditioned  reflexes.  For 
such  purposes,  one  is  bound  to  admit,  the  IQ  is  distinctly  fallible.  It 
might  be  well  to  warn  astronomers  that  there  may  be  similar  limita- 
tions to  its  usefulness  in  the  prediction  of  eclipses! 

In  a  more  recent  article  on  the  "Interpretation  and  Application 
of  the  IQ"^  Professor  Freeman  has  approached  the  problem  from  a 
different  angle  and  has  raised  some  important  questions.  He  rightly 
observes  that  the  validity  of  the  IQ  hinges  upon  the  greater  overlap- 
ping of  mental  ages  in  the  upper  years  than  in  the  lower;  that  it  would 
require,  for  example,  the  standard  deviation  of  mental  ages  of  un- 
selected  10-year  olds  to  be  about  twice  that  for  5-year  olds,  and  the 
standard  deviation  for  15-year  olds  to  be  about  three  times  that  for 
5-year  olds.  He  notes  that  those  who  have  used  Binet  tests  with  un- 
selected  children  have  usually  found  such  increase  in  mental  age  over- 
lapping. When  he  examined  the  results  of  group  intelligence  tests, 
however,  no  such  rule  was  found  to  obtain.  Data  from  several  group 
tests  are  presented,  and  in  every  case  the  variability,  expressed  in 
terms  of  point  score,  shows  a  tendency  to  remain  constant  between  the 
ages  of  7  or  8  and  12  or  13. 

I  think  there  is  no  question  about  the  correctness  of  Professor 
Freeman's  observation.  I  found  the  same  thing  three  years  ago  for 
army  test  Alpha,  and  have  since  found  it  to  hold  also  for  the  Otis, 
National,  and  Terman  group  tests.  For  example,  in  the  case  of 
unselected  children  of  8  to  14  years  (about  175  at  each  age),  the 
standard  deviation  of  total  score  of  Scale  A  and  Scale  B  of  the  National 
Test  remained  almost  constant  at  about  50  points  through  this  entire 
age  range. 

We  thus  have  an  apparent  contradiction,  and  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  one  or  the  other  of  these  findings  is  not  in  accord  with  the 
facts,  some  explanation  must  be  sought  which  will  harmonize  them. 
I  believe  that  further  investigation  will  confirm  the  essential  correct- 
ness of  both  findings.     As  far  as  the  Binet  results  are  concerned,  the 

1  J.  of  Educational  Psychology,  Vol.  12,  1921.     Pp.  3-13. 
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progressive  increase  in  mental  age  overlapping  is  shown  in  the  data  of 
various  investigators.  For  example,  in  my  tests  of  905  unselected 
children  the  interquartile  mental  age  range  of  6-year  olds  was  10 
months,  and  of  12-year  olds  20  months.  Similarly,  Bobertag^  found 
11-year  olds  to  overlap  12-year  olds  on  Binet  tests  almost  twice  as 
much  as  6-year  olds  overlap  7-year  olds.  Striking  confirmation  of 
these  results  is  found  in  Burt's  report  on  ''The  Distribution  and  Rela- 
tions of  Educational  Abilities"  in  the  case  of  a  representative  group  of 
31,965  London  school  children.  ^  In  this  study  it  was  found  that 
" — ^in  educational  ability  normal  children  tend  to  vary  [using  the 
standard  deviation  as  the  unit]  above  and  below  the  average  level  for 
their  age  as  follows:  at  the  age  of  10,  by  at  least  1  year;  at  the  age  of  5, 
by  just  0.5  of  a  year;  at  the  age  of  15,  in  all  probability,  by  nearly  1.5 
years,  and  throughout,  by  about  one-tenth  of  their  age."  (p.  31.) 
The  standard  deviations  for  the  ages  at  which  the  subjects  were 
considered  representative  were  as  follows: 

Age 4.0      5.0      6.0      7.0      8.0      9.0     10.0    11.0     12.0     13.0 

Stand.    Dev. 
(years) 0.34    0.55     0.62     0.63     0.75     0.91     1.10     1.17     1.18     1.24 

The  apparent  contradiction  might  be  explained  as  due  to  the  shift- 
ing of  the  point  score  values  of  group  tests  in  the  different  ranges  of 
the  scale.  Perhaps  no  one  would  claim  that  a  point  in  score  has  equal 
value  over  the  entire  scale  range.  On  the  other  hand,  one  would 
hardly  expect  the  shift  in  score  values  to  be  large  enough  to  account  for 
the  phenomenon  in  question.  Another  explanation  is  suggested  by  a 
consideration  of  the  psychological  differences  between  the  Binet  scale 
and  current  group  tests.  The  latter  endeavor  to  measure  the  same 
functions  throughout  the  range  over  which  they  are  applied.  Binet 
tests,  on  the  other  hand,  to  a  great  extent  measure  different  functions 
at  different  levels.  It  is  constructed  on  the  theory  that  mental  growth 
does  not  imply  equal  development  of  all  the  particular  capacities  at 
once,  or  in  the  same  particular  capacities  at  all  periods;  that  certain 
differences  in  mental  functions  appear  in  a  more  or  less  definite  order. 
It  is  adapted  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  14-year  old,  for  example, 


^  Otto  Bobertag:  Die  Intelligenzprufungsmethode  von  Binet-Simon  bei 
Schwachsinnigen  Kindem.     Zeitschrift  f.  ange.  Psychol.,  1912,  6.     Pp.  495-538. 

2  Report  by  the  Education  Office  submitting  Three  Preliminary  Memoranda 
by  Mr.  Cyril  Burt,  M.A.,  Psychologist,  on  the  Distribution  and  Relations  of 
Educational  Abilities.    London,  P.  S.  King  and  Son,  1916.     Pp.  93. 
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excels  the  7-year  old  not  merely  in  the  maturity  of  certain  mental 
functions,  but  that  he  is  mentally  able  to  do  various  kinds  of  things 
which  7-year  olds  can  not  do  at  all.  The  group  tests,  being  so  much 
more  restricted,  probably  fail  to  bring  out  these  differences  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  does  the  Binet,  and  as  a  result  give  a  variabiHty  in  the 
upper  ranges  which  is  less  than  it  ought  to  be.  In  this  respect  they 
do  not  afford  an  entirely  satisfactory  basis  for  the  psychological 
analysis  of  mental  growth  changes. 

My  suggestions,  however,  are  only  tentative,  and  I  shall  hope  to 
return  to  the  question  at  another  time.  Professor  Freeman  has 
raised  an  issue  of  real  importance. 
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RAYMOND  FRANZEN 
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F.  B.  KNIGHT 
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Instruments  employed  in  the  exact  determination  of  the  quantities 
of  abilities  and  capacities  involved  in  school  procedure,  have  multiplied 
in  the  last  years  until  the  predicament  of  an  administrator  is  no  longer 
to  find  a  test  but  to  choose  which  of  existent  tests  he  will  use.  When 
we  are  in  need  of  indices  of  reading  abihty,  we  must  decide  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  many  tests  which  purport  to  measure  reading  in 
order  that  we  may  express  our  diagnoses  in  the  best  medium  available. 
Never  a  day  passes  that  some  officer  of  public  instruction  does  not 
decide  to  use  some  one  test  for  some  one  purpose.  What  criteria 
have  influenced  his  choice? 

Geographical  preferences  are  not  economical;  the  mails  will  allow 
transmission  of  tests  from  one  area  to  another.  And  still  one  reading 
test  is  predominant  in  the  west  and  another  in  the  east.  Advertise- 
ment should  bear  no  weight  in  the  dissemination  of  tests;  we  ought  to 
be  sufficiently  familiar  with  all  the  available  material  to  decide  the 
value  of  tests  independent  of  their  commercial  publicity.  Neverthe- 
less some  group  intelligence  tests  are  being  used  in  preference  to  others 
less  advertised  where  the  data  at  hand  does  not  sustantiate  the  choice. 
A  test  is  not  justified  solely  by  the  perspicacity  and  ingenuity  of  its 
maker,— the  original  data  and  the  technique  of  construction  are  in 
most  cases  available, — and  yet  the  prestige  and  influence  of  the  author 
are  often  the  sole  bases  upon  which  decisions  of  the  comparative 
values  of  tests  are  assigned.  This  triumvirate  of  criteria — geography, 
advertisement  and  prestige  of  author — we  should  discharge  from  our 
educational  judiciary. 

Another  triumvirate — administrative  exigencies — needs  to  be 
given  a  less  emphatic  voice  than  it  now  exercises.  The  price  of  a 
test,  the  time  it  takes  to  give  it  and  the  convenience  of  scoring  facilities 
are  important  factors  in  the  choice;  but  only  if  all  the  tests  considered 
perform  the  service  which  is  needed.  They  are  secondary  criteria. 
As  soon  as  we  know  how  much  service  we  can  expect  from  each  of  a 
group  of  tests,  and  not  before,  can  we  decide  whether  or  not  we  can 
afford  the  time  and  money  necessary  to  their  administration.     If  a 
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test  does  not  really  measure  reading,  and  if  it  is  reading  evaluation 
which  is  the  objective,  then  it  would  pay  an  administrator  to  use  the 
test  that  did  this  service  even  though  it  cost  more,  took  longer  to  give 
and  was  scored  at  the  expense  of  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy. 
Often  he  would  be  better  off  if  he  considered  first  the  other  criteria 
pertaining  to  the  psychological  and  statistical  values  of  the  test, 
because  he  would  then  give  no  test  at  all;  that  is,  often  the  only  test  he 
can  afford  to  give  is  the  only  test  which  does  not  perform  the  service 
he  is  seeking.  Let  him  decide  primary  values  first;  then  let  him  con- 
sider price,  time  and  convenience  in  ratio  to  the  benefits  derived. 

Discarding  these  inexact,  irrelevant  and  secondary  considerations, 
what  criteria  shall  be  employed?  A  perfect  test  may  be  used  in  many 
ways  and  therefore  has  virtues  which  are  for  some  of  its  uses  super- 
fluous. We  will  enumerate  all  of  these  virtues  and  then  outline  the 
relative  value  of  each  for  the  most  important  uses  of  measurement  in 
school  life.     A  test  may  to  a  varying  degree: 

1.  Measure  what  it  purports  to  measure. 

2.  Yield  the  same  diagnoses  tomorrow  that  it  does  today, — the 
reliability  of  a  test. 

3.  Yield  the  same  diagnoses  in  the  hands  of  one  examiner  that  it 
does  in  the  hands  of  another, — the  objectivity  of  a  test. 

4a.  Yield  numerical  diagnoses,  the  upits  of  which  are  equal,  so 
that  equal  numerical  increments  are  symbols  of  equal  increments  of 
the  ability  measured, — the  scaling  of  a  test. 

46.  Mean  nothing  at  all  of  the  quality  measured  by  the  zero  of  its 
scale,  so  that  a  score  of  eight  is  twice  a  score  of  four  etc. 

5.  Provide  standards  by  which  comparisons  may  be  made  to 
large  numbers  of  any  one  grade  and  of  any  one  age, — the  norms  of  a 
test. 

6.  Interest  the  child. 

7.  Register  a  wide  range  of  abilities. 

8.  Distinguish  between  failures,  so  that  we  can  tell  why  a  child 
has  a  low  score  as  well  as  that  he  has  a  low  score. 

9.  Correlate  to  unity  with  intelligence  when  the  abilities  measured 
are  at  their  maximum.  (It  is  obvious  that  for  tests  of  some  abilities 
this  is  not  de^rable,  for  instance,  mechanical  ability.) 

Note. — No  credit  is  here  given  or  taken  for  originality  in  the 
formulation  of  criteria.  It  is  hoped  that  this  is  a  convenient  assembly 
of  important  test  virtues. 

The  needs  which  prompt  an  administrator  or  director  of  research 
to  the  use  of  tests  can  be  classified  into  five  main  heads:  (1)  Compari- 
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son, — with  other  cities,  schools  within  the  district,  or  individuals; 
comparison  of  either  the  central  tendencies  or  the  spread;  (2)  Experi- 
mentation,— to  find  the  value  of  curricula,  methods,  text  books  or 
time  allotment;  (3)  Classificaion, — by  intelligence  and  by  informa- 
tion; (4)  Diagnosis  and  prognosis, — including  the  comparison  of 
degrees  of  attainment  with  measurements  of  potentiality:  (5)  Defi- 
nitive outline  of  goals, — qualitative  definition  in  terms  of  tests,  quanti- 
tative definitions  in  terms  of  locations  on  the  scales  of  those  tests. 

A  test  must  measure  what  it  purports  to  measure  to  be  employed 
profitably  in  any  of  these  ways.  Our  first  criterion  applies  then  to 
all  the  uses.  The  test  must  either  do  this  on  the  face  of  it  or  have  a 
known  correlation  with  a  known  criterion  to  vouch  for  its  authenticity. 
The  reliability  and  objectivity  of  a  test  are  important  considerations 
too  in  each  of  the  uses  of  tests.  The  reliability  of  an  average  and  of  a 
measure  of  spread  are  functions  of  the  reliability  of  the  test.  Com- 
parisons of  the  average  or  variability  of  a  group  in  two  abilities  is  not 
permissible  unless  we  know  the  reliability  of  the  tests;  the  use  for 
experimentation  of  a  test  with  a  low  reliability  leads  to  faulty  conclu- 
sions and  classification;  diagnoses  and  definition  of  goals  made  on  a 
basis  of  unreliable  material  is  tantamount  to  prescriptions  of  a  doctor 
who  has  made  a  diagnosis  over  a  telephone.  Remedial  treatment 
implies  reliable  diagnoses. 

Whereas  it  is  always  of  great  value  to  be  able  to  compare  scores, 
knowing  that  a  unit  on  any  portion  of  the  scale  is  equal  to  a  unit  on 
any  other  portion,  to  be  able  to  say  that  a  score  of  87  is  just  as  far 
above  a  score  of  82  as  a  score  of  30  is  above  25,  it  is  a  sine  qua  non  in 
the  use  of  a  test  for  most  experimental  purposes,  since  progress  along 
a  scale  is  generally  involved.  If  we  cannot  compare  progress,  and 
we  cannot  unless  a  test  is  scaled,  then  we  cannot  gain  much  from  com- 
parison, experiment,  classification,  diagnosis  or  quantitative  definition. 
Scaled  tests  are  always  better  than  tests  whose  units  are  undefined; 
in  many  situations  no  test  at  all  does  less  harm  than  the  use  of  an 
unsealed  test,  scores  on  which  are  interpreted  as  though  they  were 
scaled.     Teachers  and  administrators  generally  do  interpret  scores  so. 

Standards  are  important  in  order  that  we  may  compare.  We  are 
sufficiently  awake  to  this  need.  It  needs  emphasis  that' we  could  use 
standards  of  variabiHty  as  well  as  standards  of  central  tendency.  We 
should  be  able  to  compare  the  spread  of  the  abilities  of  our  5th  grade 
with  normal  spread  as  well  as  the  comparison  of  the  average  equipment 
in  their  possession  with  normal  equipment.  We  know  no  test  on  the 
market  today  with  pubHshed  norms  of  spread.     It  would  be  very 
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valuable  for  us  to  know  standard  deviations  of  the  tests  we  use.  The 
average  reading  of  5th  grades  in  Des  Moines  may  equal  average  5th 
grade  reading  in  New  York,  and  yet  our  standard  deviation  may  be 
twice  as  large.  As  this  would  indicate  a  wide  disparity  of  attainment 
among  our  5th  grade  children,  we  would  want  more  to  know  of  it, 
coupled  with  a  comparison  of  our  S.D.  in  intelligence  to  normal  S.D., 
than  we  would  want  to  know  the  averages  here  and  elsewhere.  For 
convenient  diagnosis  and  classij&cation,  age  norms  are  necessary. 
Then  we  can  translate  scores  in  any  measured  ability  into  indices  of 
maturity  and  make  use  of  age  as  a  common  denominator  to  gain  inter- 
comparison  of  all  abilities  and  capacities.  For  experimental  purposes 
standards  are,  of  course,  often  unnecessary. 

That  a  test  is  better  for  purposes  of  comparison,  classification, 
diagnosis,  prognosis  and  quantitative  definition  if  it  interests  the 
children  and  if  it  is  applicable  to  widely  separated  extremes  in  degree 
of  possession  of  the  quaHty  under  investigation,  is  readily  com- 
prehensible. The  more  the  children  are  interested  the  easier  it  is  to 
obtain  optimum  results.  The  wider  the  range  which  the  test  measures 
the  more  you  can  compare,  the  further  you  can  predict  and  the  more 
inclusive  is  the  definitive  outHne.  It  is  obvious  that  if  we  can  use  the 
same  test  from  3rd  grade  to  senior  high  school,  that  will  be  better  than 
using  one  from  3rd  through  5th,  another  from  6th  through  8th  and  still 
another  from  9th  through  12th.  For  experimental  purposes  these 
two  things  may  not  be  desirable,  and  in  some  cases  they  may  be 
undesirable; — it  is  conceivable  that  a  test  may  be  chosen  because  of 
its  lack  of  interest  to  suit  certain  experimental  conditions. 

A  test  is  always  better  than  another,  other  things  being  equal,  if  it 
distinguishes  between  failures.  It  is  good  to  be  able  to  say  which 
children  have  a  low  "Arithmetic  ability.'^  It  is  better  to  say  that  a 
child  has  a  low  adding  abihty  in  the  fundamentals.  It  is  best  to  say 
a  child  has  a  low  adding  ability  in  the  fundamentals  because  his  com- 
binations of  9  and  5  are  weak.  If  we  can  tell  why  a  person  is  weak  in 
terms  of  the  elements  that  contribute  to  strength,  then  remedial  work 
is  readily  encompassed.  Much  work  on  our  tests  needs  still  to  be 
done  before  we  reach  an  ideal  in  terms  of  this  criterion. 

The  last  of  the  listed  criteria  also  applies  to  all  but  the  experimental 
use.  Its  value  is  that  it  affords  the  possibility  of  comparison  of 
achievement  in  a  function  to  the  intelligence  involved.  It  provides  a 
direct  check  on  the  correspondence  of  the  two  axes  of  classification- 
capacity  and  information,  a  diagnosis  in  terms  of  inherited  capacity 
And  a  definition  of  goals  in  terms  of  the  inteUigence  of  the  children  for 
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whom  the  goals  are  instituted.  In  a  word,  if  we  know  the  most  that 
can  be,  we  can  better  deal  with  the  amounts  that  we  now  have. 
Nature  has  made  lavish  investments  in  the  nervous  systems  of  a  few. 
These  investments  should  be  made  to  pay  social  dividends.  We  can 
only  accompKsh  this  through  ratios  of  achievement  to  intelhgence. 
These  ratios  demand  high  correlations  of  product  tests  with  intelh- 
gence tests  when  the  abihties  are  pushed  to  their  limits.  ^  In  case 
the  test  being  judged  is  an  intelhgence  test  the  criterion  still  holds. 

In  closing  it  may  be  appropriate  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  first 
criterion  is  not  a  pedantic  insistence  on  the  obvious.  There  are  many 
tests  on  the  market  which  seem  to  test  an  ability  and  which  in  reahty 
do  not.  An  ** arithmetic"  test,  for  instance,  which  lays  undue  stress 
on  time  might  test  speed  in  writing  figures,  a  "reading"  test  which 
had  in  it  too  many  artificial  difficulties  not  ordinarily  encountered  in 
reading  might  test  attention.  These  facts  have  been  well  pointed  out 
by  Thorndike  and  Courtis^  and  again  by  Pressey  and  Pressey.^  A 
choice  of  a  test  to  perform  a  function  should  be  preceded  by  careful 
study  of  all  criteria  and  where  pubhshed  data,  correlation  with  a 
criterion,  reliability  coefficients,  correlations  with  other  tests,  distri- 
butions of  unselected  data  and  scale  determinations  are  not  available 
one  should  think  twice  before  using  the  test. 

We  should  insist  upon  the  use  of  tests  which  can  be  proven  to  test 
what  they  purport  to  measure,  which  are  rehable  and  objective,  which 
are  scaled  and  which  have  well  defined  norms  based  on  sufficient 
material.  If  in  addition  we  are  able  to  select  tests  which  interest  the 
children,  are  appHcable  to  all  grades,  distinguish  between  failures  and 
correlate  highly  with  intelligence  at  their  maximum,  we  will  be  able  to 
manipulate  our  results  in  such  manner  as  to  gain  additional  benefits. 
Certainly  a  consideration  of  these  test  virtues  will  avoid  much  useless 
and  even  harmful  work  in  survey  of  abihties  and  may  contribute 
toward  a  selection  of  the  better  instruments  of  measurement  by 
diminishing  the  sales  of  tests  which  readily  confess  their  inadequacy 
to  a  judgment  in  terms  of  these  criteria. 

1  Refer  to  Raymond  Franzen:  An  Accomplishment  Quotient,  Nov.,  1920. 
T.  C.  Record. 

Rudolf  Pintner  and  Helen  Marshall :  A  Combined  Mental-educational  Survey, 
Jan.,  1921,  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology. 

2  Thorndike,  E.  L.  and  Courtis,  S.  A. :  Correction  Formulae  for  Addition  Tests, 
T.  C.  Record,  1920,  21,  1-24. 

3  Pressey,  L.  W.  and  S.  L. :  "A  Critical  Study  of  the  Concept  of  Silent  Reading 
Ability,"  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  Jan.,  1921. 


PERSONAL  JUDGMENTS 
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The  purpose  of  the  study  herein  reported  was  to  compare  teachers' 
estimates  of  childrens'  native  capacities  with  these  capacities  as 
determined  by  as  scientific  a  method  as  possible.  The  scientific 
method  used  was  the  Binet-Simon  tests;  the  teachers  were  a  group  of 
graduate  students  together  with  two  University  professors;  the  children 
were  a  tenth  grade  history  class.  The  class  was  made  up  of  twelve 
girls  and  seven  boys,  coming  from  widely  varying  home  conditions. 
The  graduate  students  were  all  men  of  special  training  in  education  and, 
with  one  exception  had  had  years  of  teaching  experience.  The  Binet- 
Simon  test  is  assumed  to  be  a  fair  measure  of  the  individual  capacity. 

After  a  class-room  acquaintanceship  of  at  least  one  month,  the 
seven  members  of  the  teaching  group  were  asked  to  rank  the  class  in  the 
order  of  their  native  mental  capacity.  In  this  judgment  they  were 
asked  to  eliminate  all  such  factors  as  personality,  effort,  attainment, 
etc.  The  results  of  these  independent  judgments  together  with  the  ex- 
amination grades  and  the  IQ's  are  ranked  and  presented  in  Table  I: 


TABLE 

I 

Ranks 

IQ 

Exami- 
nation 

Pupil 

score 

IQ 

Exami- 
nation 

Regular 
teacher 

Pro- 
fessor 

V 

W 

X 

Y 

Z 

VWXYZ 

Ig 

122 

85.0 

4.0 

5 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2.S 

2g 

109 

83.0 

5.0 

4 

11 

17 

15 

7 

12 

13 

12.0 

3g 

102 

80.0 

6.0 

10 

9 

3 

3 

4 

7 

5 

4.0 

4g 

100 

92.0 

2.0 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1.0 

5g 

99 

77.0 

7.0 

13 

6 

10 

5 

8 

5 

4 

5.0 

6b 

95 

65.0 

8.5 

3 

7 

7 

9 

16 

4 

8 

8.0 

7b 

98 

97.0 

1.0 

1 

4 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2.5 

8g 

93 

90.0 

3.0 

6 

5 

6 

10 

6 

6 

6 

7.0 

9b 

93 

65.0 

8.5 

8 

17 

13 

18 

12 

15 

19 

18.0 

lOg 

93 

50.0 

14.5 

12 

18 

11 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9.0 

lib 

90 

46.0 

16.0 

18 

12 

18 

13 

13 

17 

15 

16.0 

12g 

88 

63.0 

11.5 

7 

3 

5 

6 

5 

10 

7 

6.0 

13b 

88 

62.0 

13.0 

15 

8 

12 

7 

10 

11 

10 

10.0 

14g 

87 

39.0 

17.0 

17 

14 

8 

16 

11 

16 

11 

11.0 

15b 

81 

64.0 

10.0 

9 

10 

9 

11 

17 

19 

12 

13.0 

16b 

77 

50.0 

14.5 

11 

15 

16 

12 

15 

13 

17 

14.0 

14g 

75 

35.7 

18.0 

19 

16 

19 

17 

14 

8 

18 

16.0 

18g 

68 

29.0 

19.0 

14 

13 

15 

14 

19 

14 

14 

16.0 

19g 

66 

63.0 

11.5 

16 

19 

14 

19 

18 

18 

16 

19.0 
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This  table  is  read — Ig's  IQ  is  122;  her  examination  score  is  85 
per  cent.  Of  the  19  children  she  ranked:  in  IQ — 1st;  in  examination 
score — 4th;in  teacher's  judgment — 5th,  .  .  .  in  composite  judgment 
of  the  five  graduate  men — 2.5.  The  ranks  and  scores  underlined  fall 
within  the  range  of  normal  on  the  IQ  basis,  namely  90  to  110.  Sex  of 
pupils  is  indicated  by  letters  g  and  6. 

Table  I  reveals  wide  discrepancies  between  native  capacity  as 
measured  by  the  Binet-Simon  test  and  by  personal  judgment.  2g's 
case  perhaps  is  the  most  extreme.  Her  IQ  ranks  second  in  the  group 
and  yet  she  is  placed  as  far  down  as  17th,  or  sub-normal,  by  one  of  the 
men,  while  by  no  one  except  her  regular  teacher  is  she  placed  higher 
than  seventh.  The  group  as  a  whole  placed  her  more  than  half  the 
total  range  below  her  IQ  position.  9b  is  another  extreme  example. 
In  opposition  to  these  differences  there  are  cases  like  5g's  where  the 
group  and  the  IQ  rankings  are  very  similar. 

As  a  better  method  of  comparison  the  correlations  between  each 
of  these  rankings  with  all  of  the  others  were  compiled  using  the 
Spearman  R  method.^     This  table  follows. 

This  table  reads,  IQ's  correlate  with  examination  grades  0.53;  with 
judgments  of  individuals  as  follows:  regular  teacher — 0.38,  professor — 
0.43   .    .    .   ,  composite  judgment — 0.52. 


TABLE  II 


Exami- 
nation 

Regular 
teacher 

Pro- 
fessor 

V 

W 

X 

Y 

Z 

VWXYZ 

IQ 

0.53 

0  .38 

0.43 
0.43 
0.38 

0.40 
0.46 
0.48 
0.50 

0.47 
0.36 
0.33 
0.63 
0.55 

0.52 
0.48 
0.35 
0.47 
0.48 
0.48 

0.45 
0.42 
0.43 
0.48 
0.42 
0.53 
0.52 

0.47 
0.47 
0.42 
0.60 
0.63 
0.68 
0.58 
0.62 

0.52 

Examination  . .  , 
Reg.  Teacher... 

Professor 

V 

( 

3.61 

L 

0.46 
0.38 
0.64 
0.62 

W 

0.76 

X 

0.66 

Y 

0.63 

z 

0.82 

With  one  or  two  unimportant  exceptions  the  correlations  displayed 
by  this  table  are  none  of  them  high  enough  to  be  significant  to  any 


*  This  work  was  done  by  a  class  in  statistics  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  H.  A. 
Greene  of  the  College  of  Education,  State  University  of  Iowa. 
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marked  degree.  They  would  indicate  the  examination  grade  as  the 
best  criterion  of  native  ability  but  even  here  the  correlation  is  not  high 
enough  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  scholastic  standing,  as  deter- 
mined by  examinations,  is  a  safe  guide  to  mental  endowment.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  of  the  three  individuals  whose  judgments 
correlated  lowest  with  the  IQ,  two  were  university  professors  and  the 
other  the  youngest  graduate  student  with  no  teaching  experience. 
The  regular  teacher's  estimate  correlated  the  lowest  of  all.  The  high 
and  low  judgments  correlated  with  each  other  0.35. 

In  drawing  conclusions  from  this  experiment,  two  factors  must  be 
considered.  The  group  judging  was  a  very  highly  selected  one,  both 
as  to  training  and  experience,  and  the  number  of  cases  involved  is 
small.     The  findings  would  tend  toward  the  following  conclusions. 

1.  Teachers'  estimates  of  children's  native  capacity  are  significant, 
but  to  no  marked  degree. 

2.  Training  and  experience  of  the  teacher  do  not  seem  greatly  to 
affect  this  significance. 

3.  Individual  judgment  of  the  same  children  by  observers  with 
approximately  the  same  contact  differ  widely. 

4.  Other  factors  than  native  ability  do  enter  into  one's  judgment 
of  same. 


NOTES  ON  ARTICLES  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
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REPORTED  BY  CECILE  COLLOTON 
Department  of  Educational  Psychology,  Lincoln  School  of  Teachers'    College 

Educational  Tests 

Cooperative  Chemistry  Testa.  Seth  Hayes.  Journal  Educational  Research,  1921, 
Sept.,  10^120.  Description  of  the  work  of  chemistry  teachers  in  standardizing 
questions  for  the  subject  of  chemistry  as  presented  in  Cleveland. 

The  Measurement  of  College  Work.  Ben  D.  Wood.  Educational  Administra- 
tion and  Supervision,  1921,  Sept.,  301-331.  Report  of  an  experiment  conducted 
by  the  stafif  of  instructors  in  Contemporary  Civilization  in  Columbia  College:  a 
new  method  of  examination  and  its  results. 

Interpreting  Achievement  in  School  in  Terms  of  Intelligence.  I.  N.  Madsen. 
School  and  Society,  1921,  July,  59-60.  A  method  of  computing  an  Achievement 
Quotient  based  on  age-grade  standards  in  intelligence  and  educational  tests,  to 
show  the  relation  of  actual  achievment  to  possible  achievement. 

Intelligence  Tests 

On  the  New  Plan  of  Admitting  Students  at  Columbia  University.  Dean  H.  E. 
Hawkes — Dr.  A.  L.  Jones.  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  1921,  Sept.,  95-101. 
The  mental  test  as  a  possible  substitute  for  the  old  method  of  entrance  exam- 
inations. 

Intelligence  Classification  and  Mental  Hygiene.  Garry  C.  Meyers.  Peda- 
gogical Seminary,  1921,  June,  156-160.  A  scheme  for  a  nationwide  classification 
of  school  children  on  basis  of  intelligence  rating;  its  practical  advantages  in  terms 
of  higher  mental  and  social  efficiency. 

A  Ten-minute  Intelligence  Test  in  Junior  Employment  Offices.  Harold  H. 
Bixler.  School  and  Society,  1921,  Sept.,  166-168.  Comparison  of  ten-minute 
Test  Z  (used  to  test  all  applicants  at  the  Pittsburgh  Public  School  Employment 
Office)    with    the    45-minute    Otis    Test.     Coefficient    of    Correlation    =  0.7. 

The  Reliability  of  the  Binet  Scale  and  of  Pedagogical  Scales.  Arthur  S.  Otis  and 
Herbert  E.  KnoUin.     Statistical  Formulae  for  determining  the  reliability  of  scales. 

Learning  in  the  School  Subjects 

A  Year's  Study  of  the  Daily  Learning  of  Six  Children.  George  E.  Freeland. 
Pedagogical  Seminary,  1921,  June,  97-115.  Factors  in  learning  as  shown  by  an 
extended  study  of  six  normal  children,  grades  1  to  6,  learning  to  typewrite  under 
normal  school  conditions. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY  AND  RELATED  FIELDS  OF 
*(ft*^  EDUCATION  ^^^ 


A  New  Book  for  Teachers  of  History,— This  book,  says  the  author 
in  his  preface,  has  been  written  in  the  interest^  of  better  history  teach- 
ing. While  the  technic  of  teaching  has  received  chief  emphasis,  the 
book  contains  many  excellent  suggestions  and  concrete  illustrations 
covering  the  problem  of  organizing  history  courses  for  teaching 
purposes. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  educational  method,  the  book  discusses 
the  history  recitation.  In  this  connection  it  treats  of  the  textbook, 
source,  topical  and  problem  methods  of  presenting  subject  matter. 
It  gives  suggestions  for  teaching  pupils  to  study  history.  It  illus- 
trates the  problem  of  written  work  in  history  as  well  as  taking  up  in 
detail  the  question  of  the  collateral  reading  of  the  pupil  and  his  use 
of  the  high  school  library.  It  gives  some  space  to  the  new  movement 
to  standardize  tests  and  examinations  in  history;  though  this  treatment 
would  have  been  more  helpful  if  it  had  told  in  detail  how  the  teacher 
was  to  use  these  tests.  Illustration  of  their  value  in  diagnosing  in- 
dividual and  class  difficulties  might  well  have  been  included.  The 
book  also  takes  up  the  question  of  teaching  current  events  in  connec- 
tion with  history. 

Chapter  eleven  of  the  book  which  discusses  the  planning  of  the  course 
and  the  organization  of  daily  lessons  and  should  prove  to  be  particu- 
larly helpful  to  the  beginning  teacher.  Here  the  author  outlines  a 
scheme  of  general  organization  into  distinct  periods  of  history.  With- 
in each  period  he  illustrates  types  of  the  daily  work,  i.e.,  he  gives 
examples  of  outlines,  of  maps  to  make,  collateral  reading,  dates  and 
events  to  know  and  to  remember,  and  historical  personages  to  know 
and  to  identify.  These  important  details  covering  the  organization 
of  the  course  might  have  been  treated  more  at  length  for  it  is  here 
that  the  inexperienced  teacher  needs  much  assistance. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  did  not  discuss  more  in  detail 
psychological  and  pedagogical  phases  of  the  subject.     For  example 

1  Tryon,  R.  M.     The  Teaching  of  History  in  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools. 
Ginn  and  Ck).,  1921.     284  pp. 
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the  psychological  processes  involved  in  the  learning  of  history  the 
place  of  association,  the  amount  of  repitition  necessary  to  fix  connec- 
tions and  the  use  of  imagination  and  judgment  are  important  questions 
of  educational  method  with  which  any  history  teacher  should  be 
familiar.  Such  mooted  questions  as  the  proper  treatment  of  impor- 
tant institutions,  description  of  the  life  of  the  times  and  the  relating 
of  history  to  important  contemporary  activities  and  problems  should 
also  be  treated  in  some  detail  in  a  book  on  the  teaching  of  history. 
The  reviewer  agrees  with  the  statement  in  the  preface  that  while 
there  are  many  ways  of  teaching  history  it  is  fundamental  to  educa- 
tional method  that  the  teacher  know  that  there  are  a  number  of  ways 
of  doing  the  multitude  of  things  connected  with  everyday  procedure  in 
that  subject.  This  book  tells  the  teacher  of  history  about  many  of 
these  ways  and  points  out  the  procedure  in  managing  them. 

Earle  Rugg. 


The  Army  Mental  Tests. — Much  has  already  been  written  of  the 
work  of  psychologists  in  the  United  States  army  during  the  recent 
war.  Their  services  were  manifold  and  psychologists  were  utilized 
in  many  different  branches  of  the  army.  The  present  volume^  deals 
with  the  work  of  the  group  of  psychologists  who  were  engaged  in  giving 
mental  tests.  This  was  done  under  the  direction  of  the  Surgeon 
General's  Office.  The  work  started  shortly  after  the  United  States 
declared  war  and  continued  long  after  the  armistice.  Hundreds  of 
psychologists  were  engaged  in  the  service  and  nearly  two  million  men 
were  examined.  The  reader  will,  therefore,  readily  appreciate  the 
difficulty  of  telling  the  story  of  this  vast  undertaking  and  of  presenting 
the  results  of  such  a  large  accumulation  of  tests.  The  volume  is 
under  the  general  editorship  of  Yerkes.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
each  under  a  separate  editor,  namely  Yerkes,  Terman  and  Boring 
respectively,  and  each  one  of  these  expresses  obligations  to  many 
helpers. 

Part  I  deals  with  the  history  and  organization  of  the  service  from 
the  first  unofficial  tests  tried  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association,  through  the  official  trial  of  the  plan,  the 
organization  of  the  service  as  a  part  of  the  military  establishment, 
down  to  the  abandonment  of  the  work  in  1919.     The  report  brings 

*  Psychological  Examining  in  the  United  States  Army.  Edited  by  R.  M. 
Yerkes.  Memoirs  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Vol.  XV,  1921.  Pp. 
890. 
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out  well  the  various  difficulties  that  the  psychologists  had  to  meet 
and  it  makes  a  very  instructive,  although  at  times,  depressing  picture. 
What  seems  to  have  retarded  and  hampered  the  work  more  than 
anything  else  was  the  continual  confusion  of  psychological  examining 
with  psychiatric  work.  It  emphasizes  again,  what  was  apparent  at 
the  time,  that  the  psychological  service  was  misplaced  as  a  part  of  the 
medical  branch  of  the  army,  that  it  should  have  been  an  integral 
part  of  personnel  work,  and  not  under  the  control  of  the  Surgeon 
General's  Office.  In  spite  of  these  and  many  other  handicaps,  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  how  much  was  accomplished  and  how  favorably 
in  general  the  work  was  received.  The  whole  report  shows  clearly  the 
perseverance  and  doggedness  on  the  part  of  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Psychology  in  the  face  of  much  prejudice  and  ignorance.  He  and  his 
co-workers  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  what  they  accomplished. 

In  Parts  II  and  III  we  are  given  a  description  of  the  development 
of  the  tests  employed  and  some  of  the  more  important  results.  Part 
II  is  in  the  main  historical  and  deals  largely  with  examination  a, 
from  which  alpha  was  developed.  It  also  explains  how  the  need  for  a 
test  of  illiterates  and  foreigners  arose  and  how  in  response  to  this  beta 
and  the  performance  scale  were  constructed.  Part  III  presents  dis- 
tributions of  scores  for  a  fair  sampling  of  the  two  million  men  tested. 
There  was  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  tabulate  the  complete 
data,  nor  is  it  likely  that  much  additional  information  would  have  been 
obtained  by  so  doing.  There  is  in  this  part  of  the  book  a  great  number 
of  distribution  tables  and  it  will  prove  a  perfect  mine  for  the  statistician 
who  may  desire  to  work  up  other  aspects  of  the  data.  The  conclusions 
drawn  are  extremely  conservative  and  they  do  not  go  beyond  the 
data  at  hand.  They  arouse  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  many  interesting 
conjectures,  and  these  results  should  prove  a  stimulus  for  further 
research  in  many  directions. 

Because  of  the  very  nature  of  a  large  work  such  as  the  one  before 
us,  it  is  inevitable  that  there  should  be  a  certain  amount  of  repetition 
and  overlapping,  and  this  is  the  case  particularly  with  reference  to 
Parts  I  and  II.  There  are  several  lines  of  investigation  that  one  would 
have  liked  to  see  undertaken  or  discussed  more  thoroughly,  but  it 
would  be  absurd  on  the  part  of  a  reviewer  to  point  out  omissions, 
because  the  editors  are  keenly  conscious  of  such  themselves  and  could 
unquestionably  tell  of  more  things  that  might  have  been  done  than 
any  reviewer  could.  Considering  the  time  and  assistance  available, 
they  have  certainly  made  the  most  of  their  opportunities. 
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The  reader  of  this  volume  is  impressed  with  the  amount  of  work 
accompHshed  in  so  short  a  time.  It  is  a  splendid  example  of  what 
cooperative  research  can  do  with  the  right  motive  or  stimulus.  The 
army  testing  established  the  vaHdity  of  the  group  test  method  in  the 
space  of  a  few  months  and  silenced  the  doubts  and  misbelief  that  were 
current  before  that  time.  It  furthermore  has  given  us  the  best  esti- 
mate of  the  average  mental  ability  of  the  population  at  large  and  has 
shown  us  how  much  we  had  overestimated  this  in  the  past.  And, 
lastly,  it  brought  the  use  of  mental  tests  very  much  to  the  front  and 
demonstrated  their  value  to  the  world  at  large.  It  is  very  valuable 
to  have  a  complete  record  of  the  work.  This  volume  will  remain  a 
worthy  monument,  better  than  one  in  stone  or  brass,  recounting  the 
patriotism  of  American  psychologists  and  their  desire  to  serve  their 
country  in  times  of  great  need. 

R.  PiNTNER. 


Adolescence, — Ever  since  Stanley  Hall  wrote  his  monumental 
work  on  adolescence,  this  period  of  life  has  attracted  many  writers. 
The  present  book^  is  by  the  author  of  the  well-known  "Psychology 
of  Childhood,"  which  was  published  in  1893  and  which  formed  an 
important  contribution  at  that  time  to  the  child-study  movement. 
In  the  same  way  the  author  has  now  given  us  the  benefit  of  his  observa- 
tions and  thoughts  on  adolescence.  In  a  pleasant,  readable  style  he 
discusses  instinct,  emotion,  intellect,  will  and  so  forth  with  reference 
to  the  adolescent,  and  with  reference  to  the  difference  between  the 
adolescent  and  the  child.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  aesthe- 
tic, moral,  and  religious  aspects  of  the  adolescent  life.  The  book 
abounds  in  broad  generalizations  and  one  could  wish  for  more  specific 
information  in  their  support.  In  many  places  one  feels  the  lack  of 
actual  data.  For  example,  when  the  author  tells  us  with  reference 
to  the  sense  of  smell  in  the  adolescent  that  ''the  threshold  is  lowered, 
and  the  just  observable  difference  in  odors  is  very  small,"  one  feels 
the  need  of  experimental  evidence  in  confirmation  of  such  a  statement, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  many  other  similar  statements  found  in  the 
book. 

R.  PiNTNER. 


^  TiSLcy,  F.:  The  Psychology  of  Adolescence.     Macmillan,  1921.     Pp.246. 
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A  Critical  Discussion  of  Project  Methods. — Stevenson^  has  written 
a  very  able  summary  and  criticism  of  existing  concepts  and  practices 
of  project  teaching  together  with  conservative  formulation  of  his  own. 
The  project  is  defined  as  "a  problematic  act  carried  to  completion  in 
its  natural  setting."  The  criteria  are:  (1)  Information  is  to  be  ac- 
quired by  reasoning  rather  than  by  memory;  (2)  information  is  to  be 
acquired  for  its  use  in  modifying  conduct  rather  than  for  its  own  sake ; 
(3)  principles  are  to  be  introduced  as  they  are  needed  in  the  solution 
of  a  problem  rather  than  before  the  solution  is  begun;  and  (4)  learning 
is  to  take  place  in  a  natural  rather  than  in  an  artificial  setting.  The 
author  emphasizes  the  last  criterion;  **The  provision  for  the  natural 
setting  of  the  teaching  situation  is  the  distinctive  contribution  of  the 
project  method.     Without  the  natural  setting  there  is  no  project." 

Far  from  recommending  a  complete  discard  of  the  present  curriculum, 
the  author  does  not  attempt  to  organize  any  subject  completely  on  the 
project  basis.  He  does  beheve  that  "at  least  certain  units  of  the 
elementary  and  high  school  subjects"  may  be  taught  by  projects. 
He  believes  in  the  scientific  determination  of  minimum  essentials  and 
in  seeing  to  it  that  they  are  learned.  The  projects  are  used  so  far 
as  is  wise  or  possible.  "If  it  is  found  difficult  to  provide  projects 
for  these  facts,  or  if  the  project  method  seems  to  be  uneconomical, 
then  the  problem  method  or  the  method  of  presenting  the  material 
systematically  should  be  utilized."  Always,  there  should  be  drill  and 
review  until  "a  systematic  grasp  of  the  subject  is  realized."  The 
project  thus  becomes  a  supplement  to  other  methods  rather  than  a 
complete  substitute  for  them.  They  "help  bridge  the  gap  between 
school  tasks  and  tasks  carried  on  outside  the  school." 

The  summaries  and  criticisms  of  definitions  proposed  by  leading 
writers  on  project  methods  and  the  bunched  pages  of  sample  projects 
in  many  subjects,  add  greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  the  book. 

A.  I.   G. 

A  Psychology  for  Laymen  hy  an  English  Writer. — The  author  states 
that  the  Psychology  of  Everday  Life^  is  not  an  elementary  textbook  of 
psychology,  nor  a  "popular  account  of  some  of  the  marvels  of  psycho- 
logy  with   all   the  psychology  left  out,"  but  "the  main   facts  of  the 

^Stevenson,  John  Alford.  The  Project  Method  of  Teaching.  New  York:  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  1921.    Pp.  XVH-305. 

•Drever,  James.  The  Psychology  of  Everyday  Life.  New  York:  E.  P.  Button 
.<fc  Co.,  1921.    Pp.  IX,  +  164. 
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science  so  far  as  these  touch  the  life  of  the  man  in  the  street.'*  What 
we  find  is  a  series  of  short  essays  on  such  topics  as  instincts  and 
emotions,  imitation,  suggestion,  play,  sensations,  perception,  memory, 
hallucinations  and  spiritualism,  which  include  many  definitions, 
descriptions  and  classifications  of  concepts.  The  book  represents  an 
effort  to  combine  many  of  the  connections  of  James,  McDougall  and 
Freud.  In  dealing  with  appetites,  instincts,  moods,  emotions,  senti- 
ments and  social  organizations,  the  writings  of  McDougall  are  followed, 
largely;  while  in  the  chapters  on  perception,  memory  and  thinking, 
the  influence  of  James  appears.  In  almost  every  chapter,  the 
Freudian  explanations  are  offered,  and  on  the  whole  the  writer  is 
favorably  inclined  toward  them.  The  book  is  interesting,  but  some- 
times (as  in  dealing  with  emotions,  moods  and  sentiments)  rather 
confusing.  Almost  no  space  is  given  to  the  recent  work  of  psycholo- 
gists in  mental  testing  or  in  professional  and  vocational  fields  other  than 
psycho  analysis.  A.    I.    G. 


Sex  Education  for  Boys. — This  Httle  book^  gives  a  hundred  pages  of 
sound  and  useful  advice  to  fathers  concerning  the  enlightenment  of 
boys  in  matters  of  sex.  The  author  does  not  recommend  sermons  or 
punishments,  but  gives  a  series  of  ''projects"  by  which  the  right  infor- 
mation is  provided  at  the  opportune  time,  in  a  manner  less  sancti- 
monious and  pedagogically  more  sound  than  is  often  found  in  books 
of  this  type.  A.    I.    G. 


II.     Brief  Notices  of  New  General  Educational  Books 

1.     Richardson,  M.  W.     Making  a  High  School  Program.     School 
Efficiency  Monograph  Series.     World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  1921.     Pp.  VIII  +  27.     Paper. 
A  little  manual  telling  in  detail  how  to  make  a  high  school  pro- 
gram on  the  block  system,  based  on  the  writer's  years  of  experience 
in  making  the  program  of  the  Girls'  High  School  of  Boston.     Supt. 
F.  V.  Thompson  reports  that  the  plan  is  in  operation  in  a  number 
of  Boston  high  schools  and  works  well.     All  necessary  forms,  charts, 
diagrams,  and  illustrative  programs  are  printed  in  the  manual. 

*  Galloway,  T.  W.  The  Father  and  His  Boy.     New  York;  Association  Press, 
1921.    Pp.     XI  +  199. 
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2.  Davis,  E.  E.  The  Twentieth  Century  Rural  School.  Bobbs- 
Merrill,  Indianapolis,  1921.  242  pages. 
A  well- writ  ten  handbook  for  rural  teachers.  It  abounds  in  concrete 
episodes  that  show  examples  of  good  and  bad  educational  work  by 
actual  rural  teachers  and  supervisors.  All  phases  of  rural  school 
work,  are  covered:  the  first  approach,  school  library;  getting  the 
school  before  the  people;  some  vitalizing  educational  agencies  and 
organizations;  school  playgrounds;  the  social  factor  in  rural  Hfe; 
making  better  citizens;  salaries;  school  taxes  in  country  districts; 
roads  and  communication;  the  public  school  and  health  of  the  coun- 
try; rural  school  museum;  a  "standard"  school;  layer  school  units 
in  the  country. 


3.  Lull,  H.  G.  and  Wilson,  H.  B.  The  Redirection  of  High  School 
Instruction.  J.  B.  Lippincott,  Philadelphia,  1921.  286  pages. 
A  brief  text-book  for  reading  circles  and  courses  in  methods  in 
secondary  education,  which  includes  discussions  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  curriculum,  the  administration  of  the  student  activities, 
and  the  selection  and  evaluation  of  subject  matter.  The  book  repre- 
sents the  theory  of  ''a  minimal  essentials"  course — ''the  social  core 
of  the  curriculum"  is  constantly  stressed — to  be  required  of  all 
pupils.  It  gives  concrete  illustrations  for  each  major  high  school 
subject,  of  programs,  courses,  and  devices.  A  definite  discussion  of 
the  organization  of  instruction  on  the  ''project-problem"  basis  is 
given.  A  number  of  actual  community  and  school  surveys  are 
reported. 


4.  Foster,  H.  H.  Principles  of  Teaching  in  Secondary  Education. 
New  York:  Scribner's  Sons.  1921.  Pp.  XVIII  367. 
This  is  a  book  in  teaching  methods  for  prospective  or  untrained 
teachers.  It  discusses  such  psychological  matters  as:  instincts;  in- 
terests and  teaching;  attention  and  teaching;  associative  learning; 
transfer  of  efficiency.  It  sets  forth:  different  current  aims  of  in- 
struction; current  practices  in  the  conduct  of  the  class  exercise;  the 
use  of  the  question  in  teaching;  recitations  and  lesson  development: 
how  lessons  can  employ  problem-solving  methods  and  secure  appre- 
ciation and  expression;  standards  and    measurements  in  teaching. 
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5.  Monroe,  W.  S.     Report  of  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  Divi' 

sion  of  Educational  Tests.     For  1919-1920.     Urbana,  111. 

University  of  Illinois,  1921.  Paper.  64  pages.  25  cents. 
A  report  of  grade  norms  for  12  different  standard  tests  in  arith- 
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Can   HtJMAN   Character  be   ''Rated"   on  Point  Scales  Accu- 
rately Enough  for  Practical  Uses  in  Education? 

Yes,  and — No 

Yes, — if  the  rating  is  done  under  conditions  as  rigorous  as 
the  following: 

First,  if  each  final  rating  given  a  person  is  the  average  of 
three  independent  ratings,  each  one  made  on  a  scale  as  objectified 
as  the  man-to-man-comparison  type  of  scale. 

Second,  if  the  scales  on  which  the  ratings  are  made  are  com- 
parable and  equivalent,^  having  been  made  in  conferences  under 
the  instruction  of  one  skilled  in  rating  scale  work. 

Third,  if  the  three  raters  are  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  person  rated  that  they  are  competent  to  rate. 

But  these  conditions  are  practically  unattainable  in  public 
schools.  Hence  the  answer  to  our  original  question — No,  not  by 
methods  so  far  generally  employed,  and  probably  not  unless 
methods  of  rerating  and  checking  judgments  are  carried  far 
beyond  present  practical  possibilities. 

We  can  now  predict  that,  on  a  scale  of  100  points,  the  probable 
error  of  the  best  single  rating  that  we  can  get  under  ''experimental" 
conditions  is  between  5  and  6  points.  Thus  a  large  proportion  of  even 
"experimental"  ratings  will  locate  persons  outside  his  true  "fifth" 
of  the  entire  scale.  And  I  assume  that  to  locate  a  person  within  his 
proper  "fifth"  of  the  entire  scale  is  a  sound  and  practical  working 

1  "Comparable  and  equivalent"  explained  in  detail  later  in  the  article. 
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criterion  for  rating.  Furthermore,  we  can  predict  that  a  single  rating 
by  a  typical  school  officer — supervisor,  superintendent,  principal — will 
only  rarely  locate  a  person  within  his  proper  ''fifth"  of  the  entire  scale. 
And  we  can  predict  that  a  single  rating  on  any  one  of  the  commonly 
used  types  of  scales, — like  Elliott's  or  Boyce's  or  Beatty's  or  Hill's — 
will  have  a  probable  error  of  at  least  10  points  on  a  scale  of  100  points 
and  hence  be  practically  valueless. 

Hence  the  apparently  dogmatic  answer  to  the  question — "Can 
human  character  be  ''rated"  on  point  scales  accurately  enough  for 
practical  uses  in  Education" — No.  We  would  far  better  give  our 
energies  to  the  attempt  to  measure  it  objectively,  than  to  make  sub- 
jective judgments  of  it  on  point  scales.  The  point  cannot  be  made 
too  emphatically  that  we  should  discard  these  loose  methods  of 
rating  once  and  for  all.  We  cannot  justify  wasting  the  time  of  our 
school  administrators  and  deluding  our  teachers  with  fictitious  "rat- 
ings" and  "marks."  Even  on  one  of  the  so-called  "standardized" 
point  rating  schemes  a  single  rating  has  little  or  no  scientific  validity. 

I  propose  to  publish  in  these  articles  detailed  evidence  to  aid  us 
in  setting  straight  our  thinking  about  this  matter.  This  evidence  was 
collected  under  rare  conditions — conditions  that  we  may  never  be 
able  to  duplicate — certainly  not  unless  we  have  another  great  war. 

Let  us  refresh  our  memories  a  bit  about  educational  rating  scales. 
The  movement  is  about  eleven  years  old.  Elliott  made  the  first 
suggestion  in  1910  with  a  very  elaborate  scheme  of  some  hundred 
traits  to  which  were  assigned  "weights"  or  "credits."  A  group  of 
traits  like  "dynamic  efficiency"  was  given  80  points  and  each  of  several 
traits  contributing  to  it  was  likewise  assigned  points — 5  or  25,  as  the 
case  might  be.  In  this  way  a  person  was  rated  on  a  scale  of  100  points. 
The  weighting  of  the  separate  elements  was  entirely  arbitrary. 

I  was  in  a  group  of  about  a  dozen  trained  school  officers  in  1911 
which  used  the  Elliott  scale.  We  rated  the  same  group  of  ten  teachers, 
sometimes  several  observers  observing  a  teacher  simultaneously.  Of 
several  hundred  correlations  made  up  from  such  ratings,  practically 
no  correlations  exceeded  0.2.  Many  were  negative.  The  conclusion 
was  clear  that  a  subjective  rating  scheme,  made  up  of  an  elaborate  set 
of  abbreviated  descriptions  of  traits,  with  weights  arbitrarily  assigned, 
and  with  rating  done  against  no  external  standard,  had  little  or  no 
scientific  validity.  Yet  the  Elliott  scale  did  much  good  in  stimulating 
thought  along  the  line  of  "How  shall  we  measure  these  intangible  and 
dynamic  qualities?" 
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The  Boyce  scheme  was  little  better, — forty-five  ''qualities," 
described  very  briefly  and  with  indefinite  captions,  rating  in  10  divisions 
but  against  no  common  external  standard.  Rating  was  thoroughly 
subjective, — nothing  external  to  the  rater's  consciousness  against 
which  to  measure  the  thing  rated.  Comparisons  of  independent 
ratings  on  this  scheme  showed  insufficient  agreement.  (Boyce's 
own  data  were  so  meagre  as  to  be  inconclusive.) 

Other  attempts  were  made  but  always  of  the  same  subjective  type. 

The  first  innovation  and  one  promise  of  real  progress  was  the 
man-to-man-comparison  scale.  This  was  the  product  of  a  seminar 
discussion  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology — a  class  conducted 
by  Professor  Walter  Dill  Scott.  The  suggestion  was  applied  in  the 
development  of  rating  scales  for  employees  in  industry.  Here  at  last, 
it  was  said,  was  a  method  of  judgment  which  took  the  process  of  rating 
out  of  the  realm  of  the  ''subjective"  and  gave  it  scientific  standing — 
made  rating  "objective."  The  other  scales  had  employed  no  common 
standard.  The  man  judged  was  rated  against  nothing  external. 
Measurement — ran  the  dictum, — implied  comparison  with  a  scale.  The 
conclusion  followed — make  your  "rating  scale"  a  scale  of  human 
beings.  The  increments — the  unit  distances  on  your  scale — will  be 
the  distances  or  differences  between  "scale  men."  How  select  these 
scale  men?  First,  by  choosing  "the  best  man  you  ever  knew"  and 
writing  his  name  down  at  the  top  point  on  your  rating  scale.  Second, 
by  selecting  "the  poorest  man  you  ever  knew"  and  using  him  at  the 
foot  of  the  scale.  Similarly,  you  chose  an  "average-man,"  a  "better- 
than-average-man,"  and  a  "poorer-than-average-man,"  making  a  five 
"point"  scale.  You  gave  numbers  to  the  five  men,  like  15, 12, 9, 6, and 
3,  and  your  "scale"  was  complete. 

Rating  was  simple  on  it.  You  simply  compared  your  man  with 
these  five  men.  Was  he  as  good  as  the  best  man, — say,  Richardson? 
No.  Was  he  better  than  Johnson,  the  poorest  man?  Yes, — by  far. 
Was  he  superior  to  Bankson,  the  "average"  man?  Well,  hardly.  And 
so  it  went  until  he  was  finally  placed  on  the  scale  and  given  a  score. 

The  scheme  was  ingenious — a  new  and  unique  suggestion.  It 
attracted  attention  from  personnel  managers  in  industry.  But  its 
bases  and  implications  were  not  thought  through.  Its  validity  and 
rehability  were  not  determined  experimentally. 

Just  at  this  point,  1917,  America  entered  the  war,  and  the  educa- 
tional and  psychological  brains  of  the  country  were  harnessed  into  two 
remarkable  working  teams — the  Psychological  Division  of  the  Army 
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under  Professors  Yerkes,  Terman  and  others,  and  the  Committee  on 
Classification  of  Personnel  under  Professors  Scott,  Bingham,  Strong, 
Coss,  and  others. 

Two  important  attempts  to  measure  human  abilities  were  made  by 
the  respective  teams — the  Army  A,  Alpha  and  Beta — group  intelligence 
tests  by  the  Psychological  Division;  and  the  Army  Rating  Scale  for 
the  rating  of  officers'  efficiency  by  the  Committee  on  Classification  of 
Personnel. 

The  rating  scale  introduced  was  the  man-to-man-comparison 
scale  to  which  I  have  referred.  Careful  canvass  of  all  the  available 
scales  was  convincing  of  the  fact  that  this  scale  was  the  most  objective 
and  gave  promise  of  the  greatest  validity  and  reliability.  But  'practi- 
cally no  scientific  evidence  was  at  hand  from  which  to  establish  its  true 
reliability.  Neither  were  tested  methods  of  constructing  and  using  scales. 
So  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  it  into  the  army  without  this  scientific 
and  basic  evidence.  Great  credit  should  be  given  to  Colonel  Scott  and 
his  colleagues  for  their  skill  and  patience  in  the  face  of  opposition  in 
finally  securing  a  trial  of  this  important  suggested  method  of  judging 
character  in  Army  officers. 

The  use  of  the  Army  Rating  Scale  during  the  winter,  spring  and 
summer  of  1918,  raised  grave  questions  in  the  Committee  as  to  its 
validity  and  reliability.  Preliminary  experiments  with  it  in  certain 
camps  tended  to  confirm  the  suspicion  of  its  unreliability. 

On  being  brought  into  the  service  of  the  Committee  on  Classifica- 
tion of  Personnel,  as  Statistician,  in  September,  1918,  I  was  commis- 
sioned to  make  an  intensive  analysis  of  the  construction,  use  and 
reliability  of  the  Army  Rating  Scale.  For  nearly  three  months  this 
occupied  the  time  of  a  staff  of  six  statistical  and  clerical  workers  under 
my  direction.^ 

Conditions  were  set  up  under  the  stress  of  a  great  war  that  it 
would  be  difficult  if  not  totally  impossible  to  duplicate  in  peace  times. 
The  remarkable  conditions  under  which  this  investigation  was  carried 
on  cannot  be  stressed  too  strongly.  I  doubt  if  we  shall  ever  have 
again — certainly  not  unless  we  are  again  thrown  into  a  great  war — the 
opportunity  to  duplicate  them. 

Imagine  an  experimental  situation  in  which  groups,  each  of  nearly 
100  very  intelHgent  officers  (a  total  of  461,  with  an  average  alpha 

1  Great  credit  should  be  given  to"Miss  Cecile  Colloton,  my  present  research 
assistant,  for  her  intelligent  and  thorough  work  in  charge  of  the  statistical 
treatment  of  the  data. 
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score  of  B+),  who  had  Hved  together  for  11  to  14  months  in  depot 
brigade;  who  had  associated  constantly, — slept,  dined,  drilled,  worked 
and  played  together,  until  they  knew  each  other's  personal  character- 
istics as  only  can  very  intelligent,  observant  men  who  are  literally 
bound  together.  Conditions  would  have  to  be  set  up  as  ideal  as  those 
of  an  Arctic  exploring  expedition  to  provide  a  better  situation  for  the 
experiment.  I  say,  imagine  the  remarkable  circumstances  in  which 
whole  groups  of  such  men  could  be  brought  together  willingly,  gladly, 
for  three  day  conferences  on  the  rating  scale;  in  which  with  meticulous 
care  they  would  laboriously  and  immediately  under  supervision  con- 
struct rating  scales  by  our  most  refined  technique ;  in  which  they  would 
use  each  other  for  scale  men  on  their  scales;  in  which  they  would  rate 
each  other  on  these  scales,  and  finally,  signing  their  own  names,  give  us 
their  scales  for  scientific  comparison. 

Certainly  no  public  educational  situation  in  America  can  duplicate 
in  our  generation,  experimental  conditions  so  favorable  to  the  construc- 
tion and  critique  of  rating  scales.  And  the  critical  work  was  done  on 
what  is  clearly  the  most  objectified  of  all  the  scales  suggested  to  the 
present  time.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  data  presented  in  this 
report. 

Evidence  from  the  Investigation  of  the 
Army  Rating  Scale 

The  evidence  for  these  introductory  comments  will  be  presented 
systematically.  I  reproduce  first  three  samples  of  the  man-to-man- 
comparison  type  of  scale:  A.  The  Army  Rating  Scale;  B.  The  Rugg 
Rating  Scale  for  Students;  C.  The  Rugg  Rating  Scale  for  Teachers. 

The  problem  before  us  is  this :  How  closely  is  a  single  rating  of  a  per- 
son's qualities  made  on  the  man-to-man  scale  a  true  measure  of  his  qual- 
ities? Throughout  the  remainder  of  this  article  and  the  next  one,  the 
data  and  discussion  will  refer  altogether  to  the  Army  Scale  and  the  rating 
of  the  abilities  of  officers  in  the  United  States  Army  in  1917  and  1918. 
Analogies  and  applications  to  education  will  be  drawn  constantly. 

Selection  of  Criteria  for  Judging  Validity  of  Ratings. — The  most 
difficult  and  important  task  we  encountered  at  the  outset  of  the 
investigation  was  the  selection  of  criteria  against  which  to  measure 
the  validity  of  ratings  of  character.     Four  were  finally  selected: 

The  determination  of: 

1.  The  degree  to  which  a  number  of  officers  agree  in  rating  the  same 
ofiicer  independently,  both  in  total  rating  and  on  specific  contributory 
traits. 
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A.  The  Army  Rating  Scale 


I.  PHYSICAL  QUALITIES. 

Physique,  bearing,  neatness, 
voice,  energy,  endurance. 

Consider  how  he  impresses  his 
command  in  these  respects. 


Highest.*! 

High 

Middle... 
Low 


Lowest . 


15 

12 

9 

6 

3 

15 

12 
9 
6 
3 


n.  INTELLIGENCE. 

Accuracy,  ease  in  learning;  ability 
to  grasp  quickly  the  point  of  view 
of  commanding  officer,  to  issue 
clear  and  intelligent  orders,  to 
estimate  a  new  situation,  and  to 
arrive  at  a  sensible  decision  in  a 


Highest. 

High... 

Middle. 

Low 

Lowest. 


III.  LEADERSHIP. 

Initiative,  force,  self  reliance, 
decisiveness,  tact,  ability  to 
inspire  men  and  to  command 
their  obedience,  loyalty  and  co- 
operation. 


Highest. 
High... 
Middle. 
Low 


Lowest. 


15 

12 

9 

6 

3 
15 

12 

9 

6 

3 
40 

32 

24 

16 

8 


IV.  PERSONAL  QUALITIES. 

Industry,  dependability,  loyalty; 
readiness  to  shoulder  responsi- 
bility for  his  own  acts;  freedom 
from  conceit  and  selfishness; 
readiness  and  ability  to  co- 
operate. 


Highest. 
High... 


Middle. 


Low. 


Lowest. 


V.  GENERAL  VALUE  TO  THE 
SERVICE. 

Professional  knowledge,  skill  and 
experience;  success  as  adminis- 
trator and  instructor;  ability  to 
get  results. 


Highest. 
High... 
Middle. 
Low 


Lowest. 
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B.  The  Rugg  Rating  Scale  for  High  School  Students 

The  Rating  scale  containing  tne  names  of  typical  students  who  can  be  compared 
with  the  student  to  be  rated 

(Primarily  for  teachers  and  principals  to  give  the  students  a  numerical  rating) 
I.  Ability  to  learn — to  assimilate  new  ideas* 


Best  student 

Better  than  average. 

Average 

Poorer  than  average. 
Poorest  student 


Summary  numerical  rating. 


II. 

Qualities  of  industry  and  attitude  toward  school  work 

Best  student 

11 

6 

Average 

Poorest  student 

Summary  numerical  rating. 


III. 

Qualities  of  leadership 

38 
30 
22 
14 
6 

Better  than  average. 

Average 

Poorer  than  average 





Poorest  student 

Summary  numerical  rating. 


IV. 

Team-work 

qualities 

Best  student 

38 
30 
22 
14 
6 

Better  than  average 

Average 

Poorer  than  average 

Poorest  student 



Summary  numerical  rating. 


V.  Personal  and  social  qualities 


Best  student 

38 
30 
22 
14 
6 

Better  than  average 

Average 

Poorer  than  average 

Poorest  student 

Summary  numerical  rating. 
Total  numerical  rating. , 


*  Some  forty  odd  questions  are  answered  about  the  pupil's  tracts.  These  serve 
as  complete  definitions  of  the  qualities.  Copies  of  the  two  Rugg  Rating  Scales 
can  be  secured  from  the  University  of  Chicago  Bookstore,  5802  ElHs  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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2.  The  degree  to  which  officers'  scales  are,  comparable  and  represent 
equivalent  amounts  of  the  traits  in  question — personal  qualities, 
physical  qualities,  intelligence,  leadership,  and  general  value  to  the 
service.  (In  place  of  these  read  for  analogy  to  education  the  separate 
qualities  on  my  scales.) 

3.  The  degree  to  which  the  scale  positions  of  officers  used  on  the 
^* Intelligence"  element  of  the  Rating  Scale  correspond  to  scale 
positions  determined  by  three  objective  psychological  tests. 

4.  The  degree  to  which  the  Rating  Scale  detects  differences  in 
ability  which  are  detected  by  other  conspicuous  measures  of  success. 
The  most  important  was:  appointment  to  a  captaincy  from  civil  life 
without  having  had  previous  military  experience. 

Four  types  of  data  were  secured  in  the  investigation: 

1.  More  than  100,000  ''official"  quarterly  ratings.  (Once  every 
three  months  each  officer  from  colonel  down  in  each  army  unit  was 
rated  on  the  Rating  Scale  by  his  immediate  superior  officer.  The 
spring,  summer  and  autumn  ratings,  1918,  were  treated  inde- 
pendently.) 

2.  Ratings  obtained  in  September,  1918,  at  an  officers'  personnel 
school,  conducted  at  Fort  Sheridan  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  J.  Coss. 

3.  Scales,  ratings,  re-ratings,  and  detailed  personal  data  from  the 
two  groups  of  officers,  461  in  all,  who  cooperated  in  an  experimental 
study  of  the  rating  scale  at  Camp  Sheridan  and  Camp  Zachary  Taylor. 

4.  Correlation  and  other  data,  of  ratings  and  of  other  measures 
of  success  in  the  army,  such  as  previous  annual  earnings,  promotions, 
years  of  schooling,  age  and  scores  made  upon  psychological  and  alert- 
ness tests. 

The  rating  of  officers  in  the  Army  parallels  in  its  practical  features 
the  rating  of  school  teachers  and  students.  It  is  important  to  stress 
the  great  emphasis  on  the  practical  needs  of  rating  and  to  caution  the 
reader  that  refinement  in  rating  was  not  expected.  The  one  criterion 
that  was  constantly  uppermost  in  our  minds  was:  Is  the  probability 
great  that  a  rating  given  an  officer  by  the  use  of  the  Army  Rating 
Scale  will  locate  him  in  that  fifth  of  the  entire  scale  in  which  he  would 
be  placed  by  an  objective  measure  of  success,  if  such  could  be  found? 
Thus,  it  was  assumed  that  the  Army  wished  to  discriminate  officer 
ability  with  no  greater  degree  of  refinement  than  that  which  would 
classify  all  officers  in  five  groups.  This  likewise  is  typical  of  our 
school  situations.  For  convenience  we  may  think  of  these  as  falling 
into  the  following  numerical  intervals  on  the  scale,  and  as  being 
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i 
described  by  some  such  suggested  code  symbols  as:  A  =  84-100, 
B  =  68-83.9,  C  =  52-67.9.,  D  =  36-51.9.,  E  =  20-35.9. 

Thus  in  our  analysis  we  will  keep  constantly  in  mind  that  approxi- 
mate accuracy  is  all  that  is  demanded  or  that  could  be  secured,  under 
actual  working  conditions,  either  in  the  army  or  in  the  public  schools. 

Assumptions  Implicit  in  the  Man-to-man-comparison  Scale. — The 
construction  and  use  of  the  Army  Rating  Scale  rested  upon  three 
fundamental  assumptions : 

1.  That  the  scales  made  by  various  officers  will  be  comparable 
and  equivalent  with  respect  to  the  absolute  amounts  of  trait  repre- 
sented upon  them.  More  concretely  Captain  Evans'  scale  for 
"IntelHgence''  will  be  comparable  to  Captain  Brown's  Scale  for 
''Intelligence"  in  that  the  two  "15"  or  ''highest"  men  will  represent 
approximately  the  same  degree  of  the  trait;  similarly  for  the  two 
''3"  or  lowest  men,  the  ''12  men,  the  *'9"  men  and  the  ''6"  men. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  assumption  will  be  implicit  in  the 
construction  of  any  rating  scale,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  lead  to  an 
objective  and  absolute  measure  of  an  officer. 

2.  But  this  in  turn  points  to  the  second  assumption;  namely,  that 
officers  of  varying  grades  of  ability  are  so  distributed  throughout  the 
various  units  of  the  army  (in  camps,  cantonments,  schools,  etc.)  that 
each  rating  officer  will  have  represented  on  his  original  list,  and  on  his 
scale  approximately  the  same  differentiation  and  distribution  of  the  trait 
in  question.  More  concretely,  that  the  spread  and  absolute  amounts 
of  the  "physical  qualities,"  say,  on  one  officer's  scale  will  be  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  the  spread  and  amounts  on  another  officer's 
scale  and  that  the  intervals  on  the  scale  represent  approximately  the 
same  differences  in  amount  of  the  trait. 

3.  Finally,  the  assumption  is  implicit  that  army  officers  can  be 
trained  to  evaluate  the  abilities  of  their  associates  and  subordinates 
sufficiently  to  construct  scales  which  will  be  comparable,  and  to  make 
the  "man-to-man-comparison"  required  for  the  rating  of  their 
subordinates. 

Objective  Measures  of  Success. — As  in  education,  so  in  the  army, 
very  few  adequate  measures  of  success  were  available.  For  example, 
we  had  no  measure  of  success  in  overseas  fighting.  To  make  possible 
a  complete  analysis  of  the  validity  of  the  Rating  Scale  a  complete 
study  should  have  been  made  of  the  relation  between  success  in  active 
service  and  all  other  facts  which  were  available  on  officers:  (1)  their 
ratings  on  the  rating  scale,  obtained  both  during  the  period  of  train- 
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ing  and  in  overseas  service;  (2)  their  citations  and  special  rewards 
of  merit  or  demerit;  (3)  their  promotions;  (4)  their  previous  annual 
earnings  in  civil  life,  years  of  schooling,  age,  etc.;  (5)  the  degree  to 
which  they  had  exercised  responsible  control  of  men  and  of  policies 
in  previous  civil  life  activities;  (6)  their  preference  for  a  particular 
branch  of  service  and  their  success  in  it;  etc.  Had  the  war  continued 
it  is  likely  that  this  study  would  have  been  made. 

We  finally  isolated  four  objective  measures  of  success:  1.  The 
first  was  found  in  the  abilities  of  men  conspicuously  selected  to  officer 
the  army.  Officers  were  appointed  from  training  camps  to  various 
commissions,  some  to  the  rank  of  2d  lieutenant;  some  to  that  of  1st 
lieutenant;  and  still  others  at  once  to  captaincies.  It  was  confidently 
assumed  that  the  men  who  were  appointed  to  captaincies  at  once  from 
civil  life,  without  having  had  previous  military  experience,  combined  in 
an  outstanding  way  the  qualities  demanded  for  success  in  the  Army. 
Thus  we  implied  that  any  measuring  device  used  on  officers  ought  to 
measure  men  in  the  long  run  in  approximately  the  same  way  that 
appointment  to  a  captaincy  from  civil  life  measures  them.  Through- 
out this  study,  this  criterion  was  regarded  as  an  important  one  in 
checking  up  the  measuring  power  of  the  Rating  Scale.  Furthermore 
it  contributed  to  an  analysis  of  other  measures  of  success  in  the  army. 

2.  The  second  objective  measure  of  success  in  an  officer  is  to  be 
found  in  his  achievements  in  carefully  conducted  psychological  tests. 
During  the  previous  six  months  evidence  had  accumulated  rapidly 
that  the  army  psychological  tests  measured  quite  closely  the  types 
of  ability  demanded  for  success  in  officers  in  the  army.  Reports 
issued  about  that  time  by  the  Division  of  Psychology,  e.g.  (1)  ''Army 
Mental  Tests,''  (2)  Reports  numbers  26,  27  and  28  of  the  Psycho- 
logical Board  at  Camp  Wadsworth,  South  Carolina,  offered  a  number 
of  concrete  illustrations  of  this  fact. 

In  correlating  achievements  on  the  army  psychological  tests  with 
ratings  made  upon  the  Army  Rating  Scale,  it  was  recognized  that  the 
two  instruments  do  not  measure  the  same  identical  group  of  abilities. 
Lack  of  correlation  is  expected  because  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
qualities  included  in  the  Rating  Scale  (even  in  the  ''Intelligence" 
part  of  the  Rating  Scale)  do  not  coincide  with  those  involved  in 
performance  on  the  psychological  test.  Expressed  in  statistical  terms 
we  may  say  that  there  should  be  a  reasonably  "high  correlation" 
between  psychological  test  scores  and  ratings,  or  any  other  measure 
of  success.     A  "high  correlation,"  represented  conservatively  by  an 
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r"  of  0.5  to  0.6,  means  that  there  is  a  very  distinct  tendency  for 
differences  in  abihty  to  be  similarly  detected  by  the  two  instruments. 

3.  As  a  third  measure  of  success  we  canvassed  the  relation  between 
ratings,  and  the  typical  qualification  facts  which  were  available  on 
officers;  their  previous  annual  earnings;  their  appointment  to  commis- 
sions of  various  grades,  their  ratings,  their  promotions  and  their 
previous  occupational  activities.  It  was  recognized  that  at  best, 
promotions  and  ''earnings"  could  be  regarded  as  only  partial  measures 
of  success  in  the  army.  Promotions,  for  example,  were  contributed 
to  by  so  many  factors  other  than  that  of  military  merit,  that  the 
''promotion  interval"  from  say,  appointment  to  "2d  Lieutenancy" 
and  subsequently  to  a  captaincy  must  be  regarded  only  as  a  very 
coarse  measure  of  achievement.  These  measures  were  regarded  only 
as  supplementary. 

4.  With  the  foregoing  measures  of  effectiveness  of  the  Rating 
Scale  there  was  followed  the  practical  criterion  that  independent  ratings 
to  be  valid  measures  of  officers  should  show  a  very  limited  amount 
of  variability.  This  criterion  led  to  the  chief  statistical  method  of 
treating  the  data — the  determination  of  the  variability  of  independent 
ratings  on  officers  by  different  raters. 

How  Closely  Do  Independent  Ratings  of 
Character  Agree? 

Several  elaborate  sets  of  data  were  collected  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion : 

1.  The  ''official"  quarterly  ratings,  over  100,000  in  number. 

2.  The  ratings  of  325  men  in  an  officers  personnel  school. 

3.  The  "experimental"  scales  and  ratings  of  each  other  obtained 
from  461  officers. 

1.  The  Study  of  Two  or  More  Official  Ratings  as  an  Officer. — The 
first  step  was  to  compare  two  and  more  official  ratings  made  on  an 
officer,  both  by  the  same  rater,  and  by  different  raters.  2383  cases 
were  tabulated;  (the  spring  ratings  had  already  been  proven  of  little 
value  so  the  comparison  was  made  for  summer  and  autumn  ratings). 
For  these  average  differences  between  the  two  ratings  (on  a  total 
scale  of  80  points  it  should  be  remembered)  A — ^by  the  same  rater 
were : 

For  Second  Lieutenants 10. 2  points 

For  First  Lieutenants 10. 2  points 

For  Captains 8.4  points 
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B.  For  different  raters,  the  average  differences  between  the  two 
ratings  were: 

For  Second  Lieutenants 12.0  points 

For  First  Lieutenants 21 . 7  points 

For  Captains 16.9  points 

About  half  of  the  differences  were  increases  and  half  decreases. 
The  medians  were  somewhat  different,  but  the  general  conclusion  was 
inescapable:  it  was  very  improbable  that  an  officer  was  located  within 
even  his  proper  "fifth"  of  the  entire  scale  by  an  "official"  rating.  The 
ratings  were  practically  valueless.  Either  the  Rating  Scale  was 
being  improperly  used  or  else  the  task  of  constructing  the  scale  and 
of  making  the  man-to-man  comparisons  that  are  necessary  is  too 
difficult  and  complicated  to  be  compassed  under  the  practical  limita- 
tions of  army  rating.  (And  these  rating  conditions  are  quite  compara- 
ble, if  not  superior,  to  those  of  education — certainly  as  to  education 
and  experience  of  raters,  administrative  control  over  rating  and  the 
Uke.) 

Evidence  was  accumulating  that  the  scale  was  being  improperly 
used.  In  fact  it  was  known  that  at  first  and  second  quarterly  rating, 
thousands  of  officers  were  *' rated"  without  the  use  of  a  scale  at  all. 
We  had  evidence  to  show,  however,  that  vast  improvements  were 
made  in  the  October  ratings.  The  net  result  of  the  study  of  these 
''official"  ratings  was  to  make  clear  the  need  for  the  study  of  agree- 
ments in  rating  a  person  when  the  whole  procedure  of  constructing 
and  using  scales  is  definitely  controlled. 

I  would  caution  the  reader  that  in  only  a  limited  sense  do  the 
sweeping  conclusions  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  rest  upon 
the  analysis  of  these  ''official"  ratings.  They  are  impressive  only 
as  illustrations  of  the  results  that  would  likely  follow  from  the  utili- 
zation of  such  a  rating  scale  (as  this  1918  official  scale  was)  in  most 
school  systems  today.  But  my  insistence  that  a  single  rating  of  charac- 
ter on  any  judgment  scale  is  invalid  and  of  little  practical  value  rests 
upon  far  better  evidence  than  was  obtained  from  the  study  of  these 
official  ratings.  We  turn  next  to  data  distinctly  better  than  those 
studied  so  far. 

2.  Differences  in  Q  to  31  independent  ratings  on  the  same  officer 
by  associates  in  an  officer  personnel  School.  I  quote  directly  from 
Professor  Coss's  account  of  the  way  he  secured  the  data  of  this  part 
of  our  investigation: 
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''325  college  men  averaging  about  20 J^  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
in  training  from  2  to  3  months  in  what  was  practically  an  Officer's 
Training  Camp,  were  given  a  course  in  the  work  of  the  Personnel 
Adjutant.  These  men  were  rated  by  the  Rating  Scale  and  were  given 
an  intelligence  rating. 

''The  officers  who  had  instructed  this  group  in  military  branches 
were  called  together  for  an  evening  meeting  in  a  small  ballroom  of  a 
nearby  hotel  and  were  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  scale.  The  instruc- 
tion was  given  under  particularly  favorable  circumstances,  the 
attention  was  excellent,  and  the  appreciation  of  the  points  to  be  noted 
seemed  general.  These  officers  then  individually  made  a  rating 
scale  using  second  lieutenants  as  a  base.  They  were  then  asked  to 
get  together  by  groups  on  the  basis  of  the  companies  to  which  they 
had  been  attached.  They  were  given  lists  of  the  men  from  their 
companies  and  were  asked  to  rate  each  man.  They  worked  with 
interest  and  carefully.  The  Company  groups  turned  in  ratings 
both  from  the  individual  members  and  from  the  average  of  their 
grades. 

"One  of  the  exercises  of  the  school  was  the  study  of  the  Rating 
Scale.  The  scale  was  explained.  The  soldiers  were  then  required 
to  read  from  the  printed  matter  on  the  scale  and  made  a  scale  using 
second  lieutenants  as  a  base.  They  then  rated  each  other.  Each 
man  from  every  company  rated  all  the  other  members  of  that  company 
and  turned  in  his  rating  sheet.  Captain  Trabue  of  the  Surgeon 
General's  oJSice  conducted  the  intelligence  test  examination  in  which 
the  men  took  a  lively  interest.  The  intelligence  rating  of  the  group 
was  extraordinarily  high. " 

Table  I  supplies  the  findings  for  the  first  15  men  in  company  I. 
This  is  a  thoroughly  random  sample  of  all  the  data.  The  typical 
range  of  ratings  on  an  officer,  30  to  25,  shows  that  any  one  rating 
selected  at  random  may  be  a  very  unreliable  estimate  of  an  officer's 
true  rating.  He  would  be  displaced  by  two  whole — even  three  whole — 
divisions  of  the  scale.  Some  of  his  associates  called  him  "excellent" 
officer  material,  while  others  rated  him  as  distinctly  poor.  We  had 
many  instances  in  which  an  officer  was  rated  in  the  top  fifth  by  one 
associate  and  in  the  bottom  fifth  by  another. 

Note  the  striking  constancy  of  the  standard  deviations  around  8 
and  of  the  probable  error  between  5  and  6.  The  conclusion  is  clear 
that  for  probabilities  of  20  to  1  we  are  assured  that  an  officer  will  be 
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Table  I. — Averages  and  Measures  of  Variability   of  6-31  Independent 

Ratings  on  15  Officers  in  a  Personnel  School  at  Fort  Sheridan 

(These  15  are  typical  of  entire  group  of  325) 


No.  of 
officer 
rated 

No.  of 

ratings  on 

him 

Range  of 

ratings  on 

him 

His  aver- 
age rating 

Average 
deviation 
of  ratings 

on  him 

Standard 
deviation 

Probable 
error 

1 

27 

52-80 

65.7 

6.1 

8.42 

5.67 

2 

23 

38-67 

52.9 

6.7 

8.11 

5.47 

3 

27 

66-92 

80.9 

6.4 

7.61 

5.13 

4    • 

30 

36-73 

53.5 

6.4 

8.50 

5.73 

5 

19 

53-81 

63.8 

5.4 

7.10 

4.79 

6 

31 

48-83 

64.4 

5.8 

7.52 

5.07 

7 

31 

43-77 

62.2 

4.6 

6.23 

4.20 

8 

28 

43-71 

56.6 

5.9 

7.16 

4.83 

9 

23 

39-75 

55.2 

7.7 

10.00 

6.74 

10 

27 

32-65 

48.3 

6.4 

8.52 

5.75 

11 

27 

46.74 

59.4 

6.6 

7.83 

5.28 

12 

29 

48-89 

75.1 

8.2 

10.34 

6.97 

13 

20 

37-70 

54.0 

5.9 

7.46 

5.03 

14 

25 

37-66 

54.1 

6.2 

7.73 

5.21 

15 

25 

43-82 

61.9 

7.3 

9.23 

6.23 

correctly  placed  only  within  a  range  of  about  15  to  18  points,  more 
than  one  ''fifth"  of  the  scale  itself. 

(To  he  continued.) 

(In  the  December  installment  will  be  printed  the  data  secured  in 
the  experimental  studies  at  Camps  Sheridan  and  Taylor,  and  part  of 
the  analysis  of  the  psychological  factors  involved.) 


SUBJECTIVE  TESTS  VS.  OBJECTIVE  TESTS 

A.  A.  ROBACK 
Harvard  University 

It  would  seem  more  of  an  anachronism  for  any  psychologist  to 
advocate  at  this  advanced  stage  of  the  testing  game  the  introduction 
of  tests  which  require  a  certain  amount  of  interpretative  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  examinee  and  considerable  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
tester.  Mental  testing  was,  of  course,  bound  in  the  direction  of  an 
objective  goal  for  various  reasons,  chiefly,  however,  on  account  of  the 
needed  uniformity  in  the  scoring  which  would  involve  possibly  milhons 
of  cases.  Absolute  standardization  of  the  scoring  directions  and  com- 
putations was  the  desideratum  of  the  intelligence  test  movement. 
Very  rarely  a  subjective  test  would  spring  up  such  as  the  interpretation 
of  fables  and  the  description  of  pictures;  but  in  general,  intelligence 
tests  grew  more  machine-Hke  or  call  it  objective,  if  you  Hke,  from  year 
to  year,  until  the  '^multiple  choice"  sort  of  test  has  become  most 
popular  both  with  examiners  and  examinees,  and  with  good  cause ;  for 
both  had  an  easier  task  before  them  under  such  conditions  than  when 
the  answer  was  not  suggested  on  the  examination.  The  value  of  such 
tests  was  indeed  manifest  at  the  time  of  the  war  when  the  stupendous 
number  of  men  examined  would  have  made  it  quite  impossible  to 
carry  out  the  examinations  with  the  dispatch  and  efficiency  shown  by 
the  corps  of  intelligence  testers  engaged.  In  drawing  the  line  between 
a  feeble-minded  person  and  one  of  normal  intelligence  such  tests  will 
doubtless  furnish  us  with  considerable  diagnostic  information,  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  a  method  where  the  correct  answers  are  supplied 
together  with  several  possible  but  incorrect  answers  could  give  us  an 
insight  into  the  mental  caliber  of  the  individual  examined  or  allow  for 
the  numerous  variations  to  be  expected  in  a  large  group. 

Objective  tests  are  satisfactory  only  in  mathematical  and  mechan- 
ical problems,  where  only  one  solution  is  possible;  and  even  there, 
one  may  long  to  take  into  consideration  the  different  modes  of  approach 
discoverable  in  a  group.  In  many  other  objective  tests,  however, 
there  are  decided  disadvantages,  and  mental  testers  are  only  deceiving 
themselves  when  they  suppose  that  the  merit  of  a  test  is  to  be  adjudged 
on  the  basis  of  the  scorer's  time  and  energy  it  saves.  It  is  undeniably 
true  that  those  tests  in  which  a  number  of  possibihties  are  put  before 
the  individual  who  is  to  under  score  or  appose  a  cross  to  the  correct 
answer — tests  which  I  should  designate  by  the  name  of  ''multiple 
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choice"  problems — are  the  most  economical,  but  when  we  stop  to 
analyse  the  situation  as  the  examinees  are  confronted  with  the  problem, 
can  we  assert  with  any  measure  of  certainty  that  they  are  thinking  out 
the  solution?  In  tests  of  this  kind  it  seems  to  me  we  are  dealing  with 
factors  which  may  be  regarded  as  components  of  intelligence,  but 
which  certainly  cannot  present  themselves  as  the  characteristic  marks 
of  mentality.  To  analyze  a  hypothetical  instance,  suppose  we  ask 
our  examinee  to  underscore  one  of  the  following  reasons  for  going  to 
school: 

1.  to  get  an  education; 

2.  to  earn  more  money  later  on; 

3.  to  provide  teachers  with  work; 

4.  to  have  a  good  time; 

5.  to  become  useful  citizens. 

It  is  evident  that  a  bright  individual  who  would  respond  to  a  natural 
query  of  this  sort  in  an  off-hand,  yet  correct  manner,  might  become 
distracted  by,  if  not  bewildered  at,  the  absurd  possibilities  offered  and 
in  consequence  fumble  about  before  making  his  final  reaction.  It 
would  appear  that  the  more  direct  and  original  a  person  is,  the  more 
apt  would  he  be  to  flounder.  The  mediocre  person  in  this  case  gains 
an  advantage  over  the  superior  intellect.  Other  factors  that  count 
here  are  (a)  suggestibility,  (5)  motor-co-ordination  in  manipulating 
the  pencil,  and  (c)  rapidity  of  decision.  The  intelleciuel,  though  more 
intelligent  than  the  ''red-blood"  would  take  a  longer  time  to  decide 
between  two  alternatives  either  of  which  something  might  be  said  in 
favor  of,  whereas  he  might  have  readily  arrived  at  a  sound  conclu- 
sion, if  the  alternatives  were  not  suggested  to  him. 

We  should  perhaps  be  willing  to  admit  that  ease  of  decision,  non- 
suggestibility,  control  of  inhibitions  and  even  motor  co-ordination  all 
enter  into  the  make-up  of  intelligence,  but  I  for  one  should  be  chary 
about  viewing  them  as  representative  factors.  I  can  well  conceive  of 
a  superior  mind  with  slow  reactions  or  of  a  clever  man  who  yet  is 
suggestible.  The  mere  fact  that  one  person  can  underscore  a  number 
of  words  a  trifle  sooner  than  another  does  not  make  the  former  more 
intelligent. 

There  is  a  widespread  tendency  among  intelligence  testers  to  pro- 
duce the  pragmatic  criterion  in  meeting  the  contentions  of  critics, 
and  one  may  anticipate  in  this  connection  an  argument  such  as  this, 
"What  matters  it  whether  our  subjects  belong  to  one  type  or  another? 
It  is  the  results  that  count,  and  since  A  has  a  score  of  200  while  B 
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managed  to  obtain  only  198,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  A  is  the  more 
intelligent  of  the  two." 

In  reply  to  this  form  of  reasoning,  I  should  say  that  unless  we 
define  intelligence  as  a  certain  score  which  one  receives  in  a  particular  set 
of  tests,  we  are  not  warranted  in  assuming  that  a  higher  score  is 
absolutely  indicative  of  higher  intelligence  and  a  lower  score  of  lower 
intelligence.  It  still  remains  to  be  discovered,  for  instance,  just  how 
much  of  a  given  degree  of  success  is  due  to  temperamental  traits  and 
volitional  tendencies  of  one  sort  or  another,  not  to  mention,  of  course, 
the  part  played  by  experience. 

When  we  stop  to  examine  the  source  from  which  the  "multiple 
choice"  tests  derive  their  objectivity,  we  shall  probably  trace  it  to  the 
arbitrariness  of  the  deviser.  Since  he  cannot  exhaust  the  list  of  all  the 
possible  answers  to  a  given  problem,  he  must  content  himself  with 
the  supplementation  of  the  few  which  occur  to  him  as  approximating 
in  some  way  the  correct  solution.  If  instead  of  approximating  the 
requisite  answer,  the  few  possibiHties  suggested  are  remote,  such  as 
hat:  head:  glove:  boat:  lamp  .'table:  hand:  key,  the  test  must  fall  short 
of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  unless  it  was  designed  to 
mark  off  the  feeble-minded  from  the  normal. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  other  possibilities  suggested  are  just  about 
as  correct  as  the  requisite  answer,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  the  analogy  square: 
triangle:  circle:  ellipse:  cone:  semi-circle:  arc:  oval,  we  have  a  subjective 
situation  to  deal  with;  for  although  the  term  cone  seems  to  complete 
the  most  appropriate  analogy,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  each  of 
the  other  forms  as  satisfying  the  requirement.  The  degree  of  sub- 
jectivity or  objectivity,  then,  which  attaches  to  any  test  of  the  ''multiple 
choice"  kind  would  depend  on  the  parity  or  disparity  of  the  possi- 
bilities supplied.  But  let  us  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  in  real  Ufe, 
alternatives  that  present  themselves  for  action  resemble  the  former 
category,  hence  the  selective  process  called  forth  by  the  test  is  in  no 
way  representative  of  choice  in  actual  Hfe. 

A  further  objection  against  these  cut-and-dried  objective  tests 
is  the  lack  of  provision  for  such  qualities  as  initiative  to  figure  in  the 
examination.  The  man  who  can  beat  out  a  new  track  is  given  no 
more  credit  than  the  one  who  happens  to  choose  the  right  path  by 
noting  that  the  others  are  only  blind  alleys. 

But  the  most  serious  difficulty  of  all  that  we  have  to  contend  with 
in  our  ''multiple  choice"  tests  is  the  comparatively  small  scope  they 
afford  us  to  tap  tM  higher  mental  capacities  which  serve  to  distinguish 
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the  superior  intellect  from  the  average  mind.  The  testing  of  reasoning 
has  been  confined  to  the  purely  logi co-mathematical  problems;  and, 
what  is  worse,  has  been  conducted  wholly  along  the  ''true-false'* 
method.  Just  how  much  of  the  score  in  that  particular  type  of  test 
is  due  to  guess-work  and  how  much  to  ratiocination  is  a  matter  not 
easily  ascertainable. 

Tests  of  abstraction,  interpretation,  tests  to  determine  the  degree 
of  acumen  or  subtlety  have  been  utterly  neglected.  The  same  applies 
to  tests  for  critical  ability,  expression,  and  judgment  tests,  the  sore 
need  of  which  has  occasioned  the  contrivance  of  substitutes  which 
measure  some  phase  of  intelligence,  but  just  what  phase  is  not  at  all 
clear.  Fancy  the  critic  in  actual  life  who  is  always  provided  by 
benevolent  people  with  the  cue  of  his  criticism.  Or  what  should  we 
think  of  the  interpreter  of  new  movements  and  phenomena  who 
must  needs  have  at  his  elbow  an  inventory  of  possible  interpretations 
out  of  which  he  selects  the  proper  one?  It  is  with  such  considerations 
before  me  that,  in  preparing  my  tests  for  superior  adults,  I  was  led 
to  deviate  from  the  highway  of  dubious  efficiency  and  resort  to  the 
seemingly  narrow  by-way  of  precision,  requiring  an  answer  and  not 
a  line  or  a  cross.  The  scoring  is  thereby  rendered  more  difficult, 
but  to  compensate  for  the  additional  expenditure  of  time  and  effort 
we  may  repose  far  greater  confidence  in  our  results.  If  the  old 
principle  that  we  take  out  of  an  enterprise  just  about  as  much  as  we 
put  into  it  holds  true  anywhere,  it  is  in  the  field  of  mental  testing; 
and  any  sacrifice  of  accuracy  at  the  shrine  of  speed  is  deplorable  on 
general  grounds. 

The  element  of  subjectivity  in  scoring  tests  in  which  the  answers  are 
not  supplied  will  naturally  be  present  to  some  extent,  but  experience 
has  taught  me  that  when  the  scoring  directions  are  definite  and  com- 
plete and  the  examiners  are  asked  to  abide  rigidly  by  the  standards, 
the  amount  of  personal  bias  entering  into  the  scoring  would  be  reduced 
to  a  negligible  quantity.  To  be  sure,  it  would  require  some  training 
and  more  than  a  modicum  of  intelligence  to  score  a  series  of  tests  for 
superior  adults,  but  once  the  directions  are  followed  and  each  test  or 
portion  of  a  test  is  scored  by  one  person,  uniformity  is  insured. 

In  reply  to  critics  who  would  urge  that  any  test  which  does  not 
make  use  of  the  device  of  objective  scoring  is  bound  to  involve  a 
personal  factor,  I  should  maintain  that  even  if  such  fear  be  well- 
founded,  there  is  no  alternative  under  the  circumstances  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  delude  ourselves  into  the  belief  that  we  are  testing 
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superior  intelligence  when  in  reality  what  we  are  doing  is  tapping 
various  degrees  of  mediocrity,  and  that  too  in  a  rough  way. 

The  multiple  choice  method  is  incontestably  a  good  device  in 
experimenting  on  animals,  but  when  applied  to  men  and  women  of 
high  intelligence  it  affords  us  no  adequate  measure  of  the  qualities 
we  are  bent  on  testing.  After  all,  is  it  not  the  examinee's  intelligence 
that  we  are  concerned  with  instead  of  the  arduous  labor  of  the  exam- 
iner? Is  it  not  more  in  keeping  with  scientific  procedure  to  test  a 
smaller  number  or  fewer  groups  painstakingly  rather  than  to  accumu- 
late a  vast  body  of  data  that  are  not  wholly  reliable  because  of  the 
insidious  infiltration  of  vitiating  factors?  One  must  realize  in  set- 
ting forth  this  argument,  that  under  certain  conditions  "half  a  loaf 
is  better  than  nothing"  and  we  should  accordingly  be  guided  by  our 
purpose  and  the  circumstances  in  a  given  case.  Thus  during  the 
great  War,  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  intelligence  examination 
committee  to  study  individual  differences  or  to  single  out  men  with 
exceptional  mentality.  Nor  could  anything  but  an  objective  set  of 
tests  be  manipulated  considering  the  huge  size  of  the  army  to  undergo 
the  examination. 

In  testing  adults,  however,  for  superior  intelligence  we  have  before 
us  a  different  situation.  In  the  first  place,  the  number  examined 
will  necessarily  be  limited.  The  person  responsible  for  the  scoring 
would  be  expected  to  make  himself  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  units 
of  measurement  and  the  points  of  each  problem,  but  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  overtax  his  faculty  of  judgment,  that  is  to  say,  the  nature 
of  the  test  should  be  such  as  to  demand  concise  and  clear-cut  answers. 
That  the  difficulty  to  be  encountered  in  scoring  *'unguided" 
tests  is  exaggerated  had  become  evident  to  me  when  I  finished  mark- 
ing some  300  acumen  tests  which  at  first  seemed  like  one  of  the 
Herculean  labors.  It  was  probably  the  most  subjective  of  my  whole 
series,^  and  it  looked  as  if  the  variety  of  answers  and  modes  of  tack- 
ling the  questions  would  baffle  me;  but  I  soon  learnt  to  discriminate 
between  the  correct  and  incorrect  answers,  with  the  result  that,  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  the  scoring  appeared  to  be  essentially  the 
same  as  in  the  "true-false"  tests.  To  take  one  or  two  instances: 
when  the  examinee  is  asked  to  show  the  significance  of  the  adjectives 
in  the  following  two  clauses 

(a)  He  thought  it  would  be  a  difficult  but  interesting  task, 
(6)  but  it  proved  to  be  an  interesting  but  difficult  task. 

^  Roback:  "Mentality  Tests  for  Superior  Adults." 
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Only  one  type  of  answer  is  admissible,  and  that  is  that  in  (a)  the  idea 
foremost  in  the  mind  was  the  interesting  nature  of  the  work,  but  in 
(6)  the  difficulty  of  the  task  outweighed  the  enjoyment  derived  from 
the  interest.  Other  modes  of  expression  might  be  equally  suitable 
but  the  point  of  ''interest  foremost  in  (a)  and  difficulty  foremost  in 
(6) "  would  have  to  be  stated.  Similarly  whatever  else  might  be  said 
about  the  connotative  difference  between  the  words  ^^  haste  and 
speed,^^  the  correct  answer  should  relate  the  former  to  the  agenVs 
mental  state  and  the  latter  to  the  objective  result  of  covering  a  lot  of 
space  in  a  relatively  short  time. 

Summary 

Our  objections  to  a  set  of  tests  which  is  made  up  exclusively  of 
the  cut-and-dried  kind,  either  on  the  multiple  choice  plan  or  along 
the  *' true-false"  line,  may  be  enumerated  as  follows: 

I.  The  objectivity  of  the  tests  does  not  attach  to  the  general 
method  of  procedure,  taking  in  the  whole  situation — purpose  of  the 
examination,  mental  functions  of  the  examinee,  etc., — but  is  confined 
to  the  scoring  only.  In  other  words,  the  tests  are  devised  with  a 
view  to  the  ease  of  scoring.  Objectivity,  such  as  this,  is  at  bottom 
illusory,  for  its  very  raison-d* Ure  is  the  subjective  desire  of  saving 
time  and  labor. 

II.  The  superior  adult  not  only  misses  the  opportunity  for  mani- 
festing his  ability  under  such  conditions,  but  his  very  originality  and 
initiative  in  thought  become  a  burden  to  him,  when  the  courses  are 
mapped  out  for  him,  with  the  result  that  the  mediocre  person  has  the 
advantage  over  his  intellectual  superior. 

III.  Purely  objective  tests  must  necessarily  be  artificial,  in  no 
way  representing  a  life  situation. 

IV.  Some,  at  least,  of  the  higher  functions  cannot  be  approached 
by  objective  tests.  Interpretation,  analysis,  subtlety,  power  of 
expression,  judgment  and  other  abilities  are  inaccessible  to  the 
''multiple  choice"  or  "true-false"  tester. 

V.  The  factor  of  guess-work  in  a  given  test  of  that  kind  is  indeter- 
minate. In  close  scores,  unless  the  disturbing  element  is  ehminated, 
we  have  no  means  for  proper  comparison. 

VI.  Objective  tests  afford  us  no  avenue  to  the  study  of  individual 
differences;  and  if  differential  psychology  plays  an  important  part 
anywhere  in  the  different  levels  of  intelligence,  it  is  obviously  in  those 
levels  above  the  average. 


AN  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  STATISTICAL  STUDY  OF 
READING  AND  READING  TESTS 

( Concluded) 

ARTHUR  I.  GATES 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Monroe's  Standardized  Silent  Reading  Test^ 

This  test  is  a  revision  of  the  Kansas  Silent  Reading  Test,  devised 
by  F.  J.  Kelly  in  1916. ^  It  consists  of  from  14  to  16  short  paragraphs 
each  followed  by  a  question  which  is  answered  by  writing  or  under- 
lining a  word.  The  rate  of  reading  is  determined  by  giving  a  credit 
for  each  paragraph  read  regardless  of  the  answer.  The  comprehension 
score  is  the  sum  of  the  values  of  those  paragraphs  the  questions  of 
which  are  correctly  answered.  Five  minutes  time  is  allowed.  The 
test  includes  a  fore-exercise  of  one  paragraph.  Test  I  is  designed  for 
grades  III,  IV,  V;  Test  II  for  grades  VI,  VII,  and  VIII. 

A  defect  of  some  importance  in  Monroe's  test  is  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  successful  responses  that  can  be  secured  by  chance, 
is  rather  large.  In  the  case  of  several  paragraphs  the  chance  of 
succeeding  is  one  in  two.  The  scale  has  been  tested  by  marking  the 
reaction  without  reading  the  paragraph.  In  the  case  of  Test  II, 
Form  1,  a  comprehension  score  of  12  was  secured  by  checking  the 
answers  without  reading  the  paragraphs.  This  score  represents  a 
grade  of  ability  equal  to  the  beginning  of  grade  IV. 

Forms  I  and  II  were  given  at  intervals  of  nearly  three  months. 
The  following  correlations  obtain  between  the  two  performances: 


Grade 
IV 

Grade 
V 

Grade 
VI 

Rate  Score 

0.72 
0.70 

0.73 
0.50 

0  80 

Comp.  Score 

0.56 

These  correlations  give  us  little  direct  information  concerning  the 
tests  except  the  suggestion  that  the  rate  scores  are  more  stable  than 
the  comprehension  scores,  possibly  for  the  reason  that  the  factor  of 
chance  success  in  the  latter  is  rather  great. 

^  Monroe,  W.  S. :    Monroe's    Standardized    Silent  Reading  Test.      Journal  of 
Educational  Psychology,  1918-19,  9,  303-312. 

'  Kelly,    F.    J. :    Kansas   Silent   Reading   Tests.     Journal  of  Educational  Psy- 
chology, 1916-17,  7,  63-80. 
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We  have  found  the  test  to  be  too  easy  for  the  upper  grades. 
Seventy  per  cent  of  our  VIII  grade  pupils  and  over  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  VII  grade  obtain  a  perfect  rate  score  on  Test  2  which  is  designed 
for  grades  VI,  VII,  and  VIII.  It  was  therefore  impossible  to  use  these 
results  for  purposes  of  correlation. 

In  our  opinion,  the  Monroe  test  would  be  a  more  useful  instrument 
if  it  were  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  Thorndike-McCall,  by 
combining  Tests  1  and  2  with  an  extension  into  more  difficult  material 
than  the  most  difficult  Test  1.  As  the  tests  are  now  constructed, 
Test  2  duplicates  (in  terms  of  difficulty)  fifty  per  cent  of  the  material 
contained  in  Test  1  and  includes  only  one  paragraph  of  greater  diffi- 
culty. There  are  many  practical  advantages  for  having  a  continuity 
of  norms  from  grades  III  to  VIII.  With  the  Monroe  test  as  it  is,  the 
brightest  children  in  grade  V  cannot  be  tested  by  Test  1  and  of  those 
who  can,  no  comparisons  can  be  conveniently  made  with  performances 
in  the  upper  grades. 

Monroe  has  secured,  it  seems,  a  somew  hat  better  method  of  control- 
ling comprehension  while  rate  is  being  measured  than  either  Brown  or 
Courtis  but  his  method  is,  in  one  respect,  distinctly  different  from  that 
used  by  Burgess.  In  the  rate  score  Monroe  gives  credit  even  if  the 
child  fails  to  comprehend;  Burgess  gives  no  credit  in  such  a  case. 
Using  the  technique  of  partial  correlations,  Pressy^  found  that  Mon- 
roe's rate  score,  comprehension  eliminated — or  rather  held  con- 
stant— yields  a  slightly  negative  correlation  with  teachers'  estimates 
of  reading  ability.  The  validity  of  his  teachers'  judgments  as  criteria 
is,  of  course,  unknown.  His  correlations  (0.27  for  rate  and  0.38  for 
comprehension)  are  very  low  when  compared  with  those  found  in  the 
present  study. 

Table  XII  gives  the  correlations  of  the  Monroe  rate  and  compre- 
hension scores  with  all  other  measures.  "Rate"  yields  the  same 
correlations  with  both  composites  as  "comprehension"  but  both 
appear  to  agree  more  closely  with  the  composite  for  rate.  The  corre- 
lations between  Monroe's  rate  and  comprehension  scores  average 
0.92  ±S.  D.  0.03.  Both  scores  correlate  highly  with  Burgess  and 
Directions  but  not  so  well  with  Thorndike-McCall  and  Courtis 
comprehension.  From  our  studies  of  many  cases  known  to  be  of 
extraordinary  slowness  but  of  good  understanding^  it  was  clear  that  the 
Monroe  test  measures  either  a  quite  different  type  of  comprehension  or 

1  School  and  Society,  1920,  11,  p.  746. 

*  One  such  case  is  described  in  the  discussion  of  the  Thorndike-McCall. 
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else  measures  it  in  a  quite  different  way  from  the  Thorndike-McCall. 
The  slow  readers  attain  a  low  score  on  the  former  and  a  high  score  on 
the  latter.  If  a  measure  of  power  of  comprehension  freed  of  the 
mechanical  factors  in  reading  is  desired,  the  Thorndike-McCall  is 
the  test  to  use. 

The  Monroe  test  yields  only  fair  correlations  with  intelligence 
tests  but  higher  with  group  tests  than  with  the  Stanford-Binet.  The 
mean  correlations  with  vocabulary  tests  range  from  0.52  to  0.72.  The 
correlations  with  Gray's  test  of  oral  mechanics  are  fairly  high  (0.53 
and  0.62).  The  Brown  comprehension  score  shows  a  zero  correlation 
as  it  does  with  most  other  tests.  On  the  whole,  no  evidence  appears  in 
support  of  Pressy's  finding  that  the  Monroe  comprehension  score  is 
more  valid  than  the  rate  score;  in  fact,  the  rate  score  yields  slightly 
better  correlations  with  both   speed  and  comprehension  composites. 

Courtis  Silent  Reading  Test  No.  2 

The  Courtis  test  measures  speed  and  comprehension  separately. 
Part  I  consists  of  a  childish  narrative  of  567  words  to  be  read  for 
three  minutes,  the  position  being  checked  each  half  minute  by  encir- 
cling a  word.  In  Part  II  the  same  material  is  broken  into  14  para- 
graphs each  followed  by  5  questions  which  are  to  be  answered  in  a 
word.  The  number  of  questions  answered  correctly  in  5  minutes  is 
the  score  for  comprehension.  The  subject  may  reread  a  paragraph  as 
often  as  desired.  The  author  uses  an  ''Index  of  Comprehension'' 
which  is  the  percentage  of  correct  answers.  We  have  found  this 
percentage  to  be  so  frequently  100  in  grades  above  the  third  that  it 
has  not  been  used  in  this  study. 

The  Courtis  rate  test  provides  no  check  upon  the  degree  of  com- 
prehension with  which  the  subject  reads.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
radical  changes  in  the  speed  on  different  tests  save  personal  checks 
adopted  by  the  subject.  Following  are  correlations  of  a  test  with  a 
re-test  given  three  months  later. 

Grade  III 0.85 

IV 0.87 

V 0.70 

VI 0.48 

VII 0.57 

VIII 0.52 

Mean 0.666 

S.  D 0.16 
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While  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  allowances  to  make  for  the 
long  intervals,  it  appears  that  the  consistency  of  performance  on  this 
test  is  not  as  high  as  is  desirable,  especially  in  the  upper  grades,  for 
which  the  material  is  rather  trivial  and  uninteresting.  Generally,  a 
positive  correlation  between  initial  ability  and  improbability  in  a 
function  is  found  and  if  such  were  the  case  here,  the  interval  would 
make  the  correlation  higher  than  it  would  have  been  after  a  day. 

For  Part  TI — the  comprehension  test — the  correlations  of  the 
two  trials  were: 

Grade  III 0.80 

IV 0.78 

V 0.65 

VI 0.80 

VII 0.80 

VIII 0.76 

Mean 0.765 

S.   D 0.05 

The  constancy  of  performance  is  higher  and  less  variable  in  this 
part  of  the  test  which  controls  comprehension.  Our  data  cannot  be 
considered  as  trustworthy  evidence  on  the  reliability  of  the  tests 
since  it  is  impossible  to  take  into  account  the  effect  of  the  interval. 

Table  XIII  shows  the  correlations  of  the  mean  scores  of  two 
Courtis  tests  with  other  single  tests  and  the  composites.  The  rate 
score  yields  a  mean  composite  of  0.76  T  S.  D.  18  with  the  composite 
of  speed  and  0.58  +  S.D.  19  with  the  corrected  composite  of 
comprehension.  The  comprehension  score  yields  a  higher  correlation 
with  the  comprehension  composite  (0.70  T  S.  D.  14)  and  a  lower 
correlation  with  speed  62  +  S.  D.  0.20.  The  difference  however  is 
not  reliable  and  if  we  make  allowance  for  the  inclusion  of  rate  score 
in  rate  composite  and  the  same  for  comprehension,  it  appears  that 
either  part  of  the  test  is  about  as  good  as  the  other  and  that  neither 
tests  one  aspect  of  reading  any  better  than  the  other,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  correlation  of  Courtis  speed  and  comprehension  averages 
but  0.44.  The  range  of  the  speed-comprehension  correlations  for 
Courtis  is  from  —  0.27  to  -h  0.82,  a  fact  to  be  explained  partly,  in  our 
opinion,  by  the  possibility  of  shifting  the  type  of  reading — now  reading 
carefully,  now  rapidly — in  the  speed  test.  The  comprehension  score 
yields  a  higher  correlation  than  the  rate  score  with  both  the  Brown 
and  the  Monroe  rates,  as  well  as  with  the  Thorndike.  The  correla- 
tions with  Burgess  and  Monroe  comprehension  are  about  the  same. 
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Evidence  secured  from  our  poor  readers  indicates  that  both  forms 
of  this  test  really  measure  speed  rather  than  power  of  comprehension, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Thorndike  test.  Our  Grade  VIII  poor  reader 
is  distinctly  the  slowest  performer  in  the  class  in  this  test  but  above 
the  average  in  Thorndike-McCall.  The  second  form  of  the  test 
seems  to  be  in  general  more  reliable  since  it  is  less  easy  to  "fake"  it. 

The  correlations  with  Stanford-Binet  mental  age  average  zero, 
grade  IV  being  negative  and  grade  VI  positive.  The  correlations  with 
the  composite  of  group  intelligence  tests  are  rather  low,  averaging 
0.35  ±  S.  D.  0.26  for  Part  I  and  0.57  ±  S.  D.  0.13  for  Part  II.  Cor- 
relations with  the  vocabulary  tests  are  low.  In  general,  the  S.D.s  for 
the  Courtis  tests  are  very  high,  indicating  either  great  variability  of 
performance  or  individual  differences  in  type  of  reading,  some  of  them 
of  the  sort  not  indicative  of  real  ability  as  shown  by  other  tests.  The 
correlations  with  other  criteria  are  not  as  high  as  those  yielded  by 
Burgess  and  Monroe. 

Woodworth-Wells  Directions  Test 

The  Directions  used  were  the  three  forms  devised  by.Woodworth 
and  Wells^  combined  into  one  test.  Those  authors  had  in  mind  testing 
ability  to  understand  instructions..  To  quote  their  words:  "The 
conditions  which  it  was  sought  to  meet  in  the  test  material  are:  (1)  that 
the  motor  response  should  be  very  simple  and  quickly  performed;  (2) 
that  the  instructions  should  be  very  simple,  but  varied;  and  (3)  that 
the  instructions  should  be  as  concise  as  possible  in  order  that  reading 
time  might  not  be  the  determining  factor."  Samples  of  the  easy 
directions  are:  "Cross  out  the  g  in  tiger J^  "Put  a  dot  in  the  circle 
below  the  center  0."  There  are  40  directions  of  this  or  slightly 
greater  difficulty^  and  20  are  considerably  more  difficult.  For 
example:  "Write  yes,  no  matter  whether  China  is  in  Africa  or 
not.  .  .  ;  and  then  give  a  wrong  answer  to  this  question:  "How 
many  days  are  there  in  the  week?   .    .    ." 

The  results  were  scored  by  the  familar  method — right  minus  the 
sum  of  errors  and  omissions.     Three  and  a  half  minutes  were  allowed 


1  Woodworth,  R.  S.  and  Wells,  F.  L. :  Association  Tests.  Psychol.  Monograph 
No.  57,  Dec,  1911. 

2  Pintner,  R.  and  Toops,  H.,  have  empirically  determined  the  difficulty  of  these 
directions  and  published  a  revision.  See  Journal  of  Educational  Psychol,  1918,  9, 
123-142.  We  used  the  old  forms  because  the  material  was  needed  in  a  hurry  and 
electrotypes  were  at  hand. 
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but  many  of  the  lower  grade  subjects  did  not  get  as  far  as  the  Hard 
Directions.  Woodworth  found,  however,  a  correlation  of  0.92  between 
the  two  forms,  so  they  appear  to  yield  approximately  the  same  results. 
Table  XIV  gives  the  correlations. 

The  Directions  test  seems  to  be  more  like  the  Burgess  than  any 
other  here  used.  This  similarity  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it 
yields  a  higher  mean  correlation  with  the  Burgess  than  with  any  other. 
In  certain  respects  the  Directions  test  is  superior — in  reducing  the 
amount  and  difficulty  of  the  motor  response  to  a  minimum.  In  some 
instances  the  Directions  test  put  a  demand  on  information  (e.g.  **If 
Edison  discovered  America,"  etc.)  and  in  other  cases  the  directions 
are  something  of  a  verbal  puzzle.  A  scale  which  combined  the  merits 
of  the  two  tests  would  probably  be  superior  to  any  test  for  rate  of 
reading  now  available. 

With  the  exception  of  grade  IV  the  correlations  are  fairly  high 
and  the  test  agrees,  like  the  Burgess,  about  as  well  with  the  composite 
of  comprehension  as  with  speed.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  measure 
reading  ability  about  as  well  as  most  of  the  newer  instruments.  The 
correlation  with  Thorndike-McCall  is  low  but,  like  the  latter,  it  shows 
an  increased  correlation  with  Stanford-Binet  as  we  pass  from  the 
lower  grades  up.  With  the  exception  of  grade  VII,  correlations  with 
the  group  intelligence  tests  are  0.6  or  above  and  correlations  with  the 
vocabulary  tests  are  around  0.5. 

Gray's  Oral  Reading  Test^ 

This  test  consists  of  eleven  paragraphs  arranged  in  order  of  increas- 
ing difficulty.  It  requires  some  skill  to  use  the  tests  in  accordance  with 
Gray's  directions.  The  time  for  reading  each  paragraph  is  taken 
with  a  stop  watch  and  the  number  of  errors  noted.  A  table  of  credits 
representing  a  composite  of  speed  and  errors  is  provided  and  the  result 
is  multiplied  by  a  figure  to  make  allowances  for  grade  differences,  i.e., 
the  higher  the  grade  the  lower  the  credit  allowed.  All  of  this  is  time- 
consuming  and  the  result  obtained  is  a  score  which  allows  comparisons 
only  with  norms  and  scores  in  that  particular  grade.  This  method 
may  be  pedagogically  sound  but  in  practical  use  it  is  very  cumbersome, 
and  teachers  become  chagrined  at  the  time  involved.  In  this  study 
we  have  taken  simply  the  sum  of  the  credits  for  the  paragraphs  from 


1  Gray,  W.  S. :  Studies  of  Elementary  School  Reading  Through  Standardized 
Tests.     Univ.  Chicago  Sup.  Educ.  Monograph,  Vol.  1,  No.  1. 
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Gray's  table  of  composite  speed  and  error  scores,  making  all  scores 
comparable. 

A  system  of  shorthand  practices  is  provided  by  Gray  who  suggests 
checking  the  child's  reading  for  six  types  of  errors;  gross  errors,  minor 
errors,  omissions,  substitutions,  insertions  and  repetitions.  While  it 
requires  some  practice  and  skill  to  do  this,  the  detailed  information  is 
frequently  most  valuable.  The  subjects  must  be  treated  individually, 
of  course,  with  this  test  which  requires  from  five  to  ten  minutes. 

We  have  been  unable  to  give  re-tests  with  this  instrument.  Unfor- 
tunately but  one  form  is  available.  No  objective  measure  of  compre- 
hension is  provided,  since  the  test  deals  frankly  with  the  mechanics  of 
oral  reading. 

Table  XV  gives  the  results.  The  test  yields  a  correlation  of  0.59 
with  the  criterion  of  comprehension  and  0.57  with  rate.  The  correla- 
tions with  individual  and  group  measures  of  intelligence  are  lower  than 
those  obtained  by  the  best  tests  of  silent  reading.  Correlations  appear 
of  approximately  0.5  with  a  single  test  of  silent  reading  or  of 
vocabulary.  It  yields  a  correlation  of  about  0.5  with  a  pronunciation 
test  consisting  of  36  words,  containing  from  two  to  thirteen  letters, 
used  by  the  writer  for  diagnostic  work.  The  criteria  presented  in  this 
paper  do  not  enable  us  to  test  the  real  value  of  this  test. 

We  have  found  it  to  be  an  exceedingly  useful  instrument,  especially 
for  purposes  of  individual  diagnosis  partly  for  the  reason  that  the  one 
who  experiments  can  observe  intimately  the  particular  reactions. 
Its  use  for  such  purposes  will  be  described  in  another  paper.  There  is 
a  real  need  for  several  new  forms  of  this  test. 


The  Vocabulary  Tests 

HoUey's  Sentence  Vocabulary  Scale  was  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  inteUigence.^  It  consists  of  seventy  words  from  the  Stan- 
ford-Binet  series  printed  in  short  sentences  which  are  to  be  completed 
by  underlining  one  of  four  words  which  follow  each.  For  example: 
''Some  puddles  are  made  of.  .  .mud.  .  .sand.  .  .stone.  .  .brick."  No 
time  limit  is  fixed. 

Before  the  writer  became  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Holley 
Scale,  a  similar  test  had  been  devised  consisting  of  fifty  words  from 

1  Holley,   C.   E. :   Mental  Tests  for  School  Use.     Bureau  of  Educ.  Research, 
University  of  Illinois,  Bull.  No.  4,  pp.  86-91. 
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the  Terman  list,  each  followed  by  five  words,  one  of  which  was  to 
be  underlined  to  illustrate  the  meaning.     For  example: 

1.  Gown — (dress,  tree,  bird,  ram,  fish.) 

44.  perfunctory — (skillfully,  odorous,  speedily,  carelessly,  pretty.) 
There  was  no  time  limit. 

The  Thorndike  Visual  Vocabulary  was  used  in  all  grades,  but  an 
error  in  administration  forced  the  results  to  be  discarded  except  for 
grades  V  and  VIII.  In  these  grades  the  following  correlations 
appeared: 
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Tables  XVI  and  XVII  give  the  results  for  the  other  two  tests. 
They  show  almost  identical  correlations  throughout.  The  correla- 
tions with  rate  and  with  comprehension  in  reading  range  from  0.4  to 
0.6.  The  correlation  with  group  tests  of  intelligence  is  0.5  and  about 
0.3  with  the  Stanford-Binet  mental  age. 

In  the  mass,  knowledge  of  word  meanings  is  positively  associated 
with  reading  ability  but  the  correlation  is  not  sufficiently  high  to  make 
a  vocabulary  test  an  adequate  measure  of  it.  The  correlation  of 
vocabulary  and  the  composite  of  comprehension  is  0.6  as  compared 
to  0.8  for  the  Burgess  test.  In  special  cases  we  find  wide  variations 
between  performance  in  reading  and  vocabulary  tests.  Likewise  the 
vocabulary  tests  here  used  are  positively — but  not  very  closely  — 
related  to  intelligence.  Our  knowledge  of  the  functions  involved  in 
acquisition  of  word  meanings  is  very  meagre  and  hazy.  We  do  not 
know  to  what  degree  various  types  of  training — specific  training  with 
words,  wide  reading,  etc. — mil  increase  vocabulary.  Certain  studies 
suggest  that  general  intelligence  may  set  a  rather  strict  limit  upon 
such  development.  There  is  need  for  a  review  of  the  scattered  data 
concerning  vocabularies  and  a  great  need  for  extensive  experimental 
and  statistical  study. 
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The  completion  of  a  most  extensive  inventory  of  words  used  in 
English  reading  by  Thorndike^  offers  new  possibilities  for  scale  con- 
struction and  research  in  this  field.  More  than  4,500,000  words 
from  a  selected  list  of  sources  were  tabulated  and  of  these,  the  10,000 
occurring  most  frequently  have  been  printed  in  alphabetical  form  with 
indexes  indicating  the  relative  frequency  of  occurrence. ^  These 
words  should  form  the  content  of  tests  for  purposes  of  standardizing 
age  and  grade  achievements,  for  diagnostic  and  experimental  work, 
as  well  as  for  many  other  educational  uses. 

Correlations  with   Age,  Intelligence  and  Performance 
IN  Other  School  Functions 

The  criteria  were  as  follows: 

1.  Chronological  Age, 

2.  Stanford-Binet  Mental  Age, 

3.  A  composite  of  6  to  8  group  tests  of  intelligence, 

4.  A  composite  of  three  spelling  tests  including  182  words  selected 
from  several  columns  of  the  Ayres-Buckingham  list, 

5.  A  composite  of  the  Woody  Arithmetic  tests  (all  four  operations), 
Monroe's  Diagnostic  (12  to  24  functions),  and  Monroe's  Reasoning 
Test, 

6.  A  composite  of  speed  and  quality  in  writing, 

7.  A  composite  of  school  achievement  including  reading,  spelling, 
and  arithmetic, 

8.  Judgments  by  4  to  9  teachers  of  "school  attitude"  consisting  of 
what  each  teacher  thought  important  such  as  application,  diligence, 
persistence,  interest,  willingness,  etc. 

Table  XVIII  gives  the  correlations  with  comprehension  and  Table 
XIX  with  rate. 

Both  rate  and  comprehension  are  negatively  correlated  with 
chronological  age  and  positively  related  to  mental  age.  This  is  the 
usual  finding:  the  correlations  with  mental  age  are  low  for  grade  III 
and  increase  to  0.6  or  0.7  in  grade  VI.  Since  the  inter-correlations 
among  reading  tests  were  as  high  in  the  lower  grades  as  in  the  higher, 
the  increasing  correlation  with  mental  age  may  be  interpreted  to  mean 


1  Thorndike,    E.  L. :  Word  Knowledge  in  the  Elementary  School.     Teachers 
College  Record,  Sept.,  1921,  pp.  334-370. 

2  Thorndike,  E.  L. :  "The  Teacher's  Word  Book."     New  York :  Teachers  College 
Bureau  of  Publications,  1921. 
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that  intelligence,  as  measured  by  Stanford-Binet  shows  itself  only  when 
the  mechanics  of  reading  are  fairly  well  mastered.  Other  interpreta- 
tions are  possible  and  none  can  be  wholly  justified  by  our  data. 

Table  XVIII. — Correlations  of  Reading  Comprehension  with — 


Chron. 
age 

Men- 
tal age 

Comp. 
group 
intell. 

Spell. 

Arith. 

Comp. 
achieve. 

Writ- 
ing 

School 
atti- 
tude 

Grade  3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

-0.16 
0.05 
0.16 
-0.63 
-0.39 
-0.33 

0.10 
0.16 
0.41 
0.69 

.... 





0.34 
0.24 

0.65 
0.77 
0.68 
0.88 
0.58 
0.59 

0.69 
0.10 

0.63 
0.54 
0.04 
0.36 
0.25 
0.57 

0.40 
0.21 

0.17 
0.28 
0.11 
0.26 
0.19 
0.41 

0.24 
0.10 

0.77 
0.72 
0.81 
0.71 
0.70 
0.72 

0.74 
0.04 

0.51 
0.41 
-0.36 
-0.06 
0.07 
0.00 

0.46 
0.22 
0.29 
0.43 
0.32 
-0.22 

Mean 

S.D 

-0.22 
0.27 

0.10 
0.29 

0.25 
0.23 

Table  XIX. — Correlations  of  Reading  Rate  with- 


Chron. 
age 

Men- 
tal age 

Group 
inteU. 

Spell. 

Arith. 

Comp. 
achieve. 

Writ- 
ing 

School 
atti- 
tude 

Grade  3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

-0.30 
-0.19 
-0.23 
-0.49 
-0.50 
-0.39 

0.19 
0.13 
0.56 
0.60 

0.31 
0.30 

0.43 
0.44 
0.39 
0.76 
0.69 
0.73 

0.57 
0.15 

0.52 
0.22 
0.32 
0.38 
0.42 
0.42 

0.38 
0.09 

0.21 
0.21 
0.22 
0.36 
0.29 
0.15 

0.24 
0.07 

0.79 
0.36 
0.82 
0.74 
0.84 
0.69 

0.71 
0.16 

0.31 
0.54 
-0.46 
0.00 
0.16 
0.19 

0.55 

-0.32 

-0.13 

0.45 

0.54 

-0.40 

Mean 

-0.35 
0.12 

0.12 
0.30 

0  12 

S.  D 

0  40 

The  correlations  with  the  composite  of  group  intelligence  tests  is 
higher  than  with  the  Stanford-Binet  and  these  are  about  as  high  in  the 
lower  as  in  the  higher  grades.  Both  of  these  facts  might  be  explained 
by  the  greater  demands  of  the  group  tests  on  reading,  which  are 
rather  uniformly  stable  in  the  various  grades,  but  this  explanation  is 
in  no  way  defensible  by  our  data. 

The  correlations  with  school  attitudes  are  ambiguous.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  teachers'  judgments  as  indicated  by  the  correlations, 
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are  not  uniform.  Whether  different  judges  are  estimating  different 
traits — or  the  same  traits  with  varied  success,  or  whether  these  traits 
are  quite  differently  distributed  with  reference  to  reading  abihty  in  the 
different  grades  are  possibiHties  which  the  data  do  not  disclose. 

The  correlations  of  reading  with  the  composite  of  school  perform- 
ance are  high  (0.70)  and  rather  uniformly  so  among  the  grades.  The 
correlations  with  single  composite  subjects  are  not  high;  the  correlation 
of  0.4  with  spelling  being  the  highest,  following  by  arithmetic  which  is 
0.24.  Writing  shows,  in  the  mean,  a  correlation  of  approximately 
zero  but  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  correlation  is  irregular  with  some 
indication  of  being  positive  in  the  lowest  grades. 

The  measures  of  comprehension  and  rate  correlate  about  equally 
with  the  several  criteria  since  they  are  themselves  highly  correlated. 

It  must  be  noted  again  that  the  correlations  of  Tables  XVIII  and 
XIX  are  valid  only  for  comparison  among  themselves.  They  do  not 
represent  ideal  relations  of  these  functions  among  unselected  groups. 
They  do,  however,  clearly  indicate  a  rather  low  degree  of  inter-depen- 
dence of  school  functions  which  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
validity,  for  example,  of  practices  based  upon  the  concept  of  the 
"accomplishment  quotient"  and  other  devises  which  assume  but  slight 
specialization  of  abilities. 

General  Summary  and  Conclusions 

I.  Concerning  Reading  Ability  in  General. 

1.  The  concept  of  ''silent  reading  ability"  is  justified  both  for 

theoretical  and  practical  purposes  by  our  data, 
(a)  A  single  comprehension  test  given  in  33^  to  30  minutes 

yields   a  correlation  of  0.7  to  0.8  with  a  composite   of 

comprehension  tests  representing  from  4  to  8  hours  of 

reading. 
(6)  A  single  rate  test  given  in  1  to  5  minutes  yields  a  correlation 

of  0.7  to  0.8  with  a  composite  of  rate  tests, 
(c)    If    corrections    were   made   for   attenuation   and   for   the 

restriction  of  range  in  our  data,  the  correlations  would 

certainly  be  higher  than  they  are. 

2.  Rate  and  comprehension  are  very  highly  correlated;  the  compos- 

ites for  the  two  yield  an  uncorrected  correlation  of  0.84  +  S.  D. 
0.08.1 


1  The  S.  D.  is  the  S.  D.  of  the  correlations  for  the  separate  grades  from  the  mean 
of  the  grade  correlations. 
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3.  Most  of  the  tests  do  not  differentiate  rate  from  comprehension 

for  the  correlations  of  rate  tests  with  the  composite  of  compre- 
hension are  about  the  same  as  with  the  composite  of  rate,  and 
the  correlations  of  comprehension  tests  are  about  the  same 
with  rate  as  with  comprehension. 

4.  The  existence  was  discovered  in  dealing  with  special  cases  of 

backwardness  in  the  mechanics  of  reading  of  a  useful  distinc- 
tion between  rate  and  comprehension,  of  importance  for 
diagnostic  and  remedial  work. 

5.  The  correlation  of  a  single  test  with  the  composite  averages 

0.7  or  higher,  while  the  mean  inter-correlation  of  single  tests 
is  about  0.5.  While  the  former  is  higher  partly  because  of 
less  attenuation  due  to  the  fact  that  the  composite  is  a  more 
nearly  perfect  score,  the  difference  is  so  great  as  to  indicate 
that  the  several  tests  measure  somewhat  different  combinations 
of  the  many  functions  involved  in  reading. 

6.  The  correlation  of  silent  reading  with  oral  reading  as  represented 

by  Gray's  Oral  Reading  Test  is  nearly  0.6,  which  in  our  data 
is  a  fairly  high  correlation. 

7.  Correlations  with  two  vocabulary  tests  (HoUey's  and  one  devised 

by  the  writer)  average  about  0.6. 

8.  Correlations    with   a   composite   of   school   subjects    (reading, 

spelling,  and  arithmetic)  are  as  high  as  0.7  largely  because 
reading  is  itself  included  in  the  composite. 

9.  Correlations  of  comprehension  with  spelling  average  0.40,  with 

arithmetic  0.24,  with  writing  0.10.  The  correlations  of  these 
subjects  with  rate  are  about  the  same. 

10.  Correlations  with  chronological  age  are  negative;    —0.22  for 

comprehension;  —  0.35  for  rate. 

11.  Correlations  with  Stanford-Binet  Mental  Age  are  not  high; 

0.34  for  comprehension  and  0.31  for  rate, 
(a)  The  correlations  of  mental  age  with  comprehension  in  grade 
III  is  0.10  which  rises  steadily  to  0.69  in  grade  VI.  The 
facts  are  similar  for  rate.  This  is  not  to  be  explained 
by  the  lack  of  validity  or  reliability  of  the  reading 
tests,  or  variability  in  reading  performance  because  the 
correlations  among  reading  tests  are  as  high  in  the  lower 
as  in  the  higher  grades.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  are  due 
to  lack  of  validity  of  the  Stanford-Binet  tests.  It  is 
probable  that  intelligence  of  the  type  measured  by  the 
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Stanford-Binet  does  not  show  itself  in  reading  until 
the  mechanics  of  reading  are  fairly  well  mastered.  There 
are,  however,  other  possible  explanations. 

12.  The  composite  of  group  intelligence  tests  yields  higher  correla- 

tions with  reading  than  does  the  Stanford-Binet  Mental  Age; 
the  mean  with  comprehension  is  0.69  and  with  rate  0.64. 
(a)  The  correlations  in  this  case  do  not  increase  regularly  as  we 
advance  from  grade  to  grade. 

13.  Correlations  with  teachers'  estimates  of  ''school  attitudes'' 

such  as  interest,  application,  etc.  are  ambiguous,  being  high 
in  some  grades  and  low  in  others,  for  reasons  which  we  have 
not  discovered. 

II.  Conclusions  Concerning  Particular  Types  of  Reading  Tests. 
A.  Tests  for  Rate  of  Reading. 

1.  The  mean  of  the  grade  correlations  for  rate  tests  with  the 

criteria  for  rate  was:  Brown  0.82  ±  S.  D.  0.18;  Monroe 
0.87  ±  0.03  and  Woodworth-Well's  Directions  0.79  ±  S.  D. 
0.14;  Courtis  0.76  ±  0.18. 

2.  Assuming  the  validity  of  the  criterion,  one  of  these  tests 

appears  to  be  as  good  as  any  other. 

3.  The  criterion  is,  of  course,  not  perfect  and  more  detailed 

study  of  the  reliability  as  well  as  the  validity  of  the  tests 
indicated, 
(a)  That  a  rate  test  which  provides  no  control  of  compre- 
hension (Courtis)  gives  less  reliable  results  than  one 
which  provides  a  partial  control  by  requiring  a  repro- 
duction following  the  reading  (Brown). 
(6)  That  a  test  which  mechanically  controls  comprehension 
by  completing  a  picture,  answering  questions,  carry- 
ing out  directions,  etc.  is  best  (Burgess,  Directions  or 
Monroe) . 
4.  The  correlations  of  the  rate  tests  with  the  criteria  of  com- 
prehension are  high  and  support  the  statements  in  the 
above  I   (3).     They  are:  Courtis  — 0.58  ±  S.  D.  0.19; 
Brown  0.66  ±  S.   D.  0.10;  Burgess  0.80  ±  S.  D.  0.09; 
Directions  0.78  ±0.14;  and  Monroe  0.76  ±  S.  D.  0.10. 
5.  Usually  the  so-called  ''rate"  tests  measure  comprehension  as 
well  as  rate,  and  the  so-called  "comprehension"  tests 
measure  rate  as  well  as  comprehension.     It  is  well  to  use 
both   parts   of   the   combined   tests    (Courtis,   Monroe) 
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since  the  results  are  more  reliable  but  they  do  not  measure 
perceptibly  different  functions  of  reading. 
B.  Tests  of  Comprehension. 

1.  The  mean  of  the  grade  correlations  with  the  criteria  of 

comprehension  are:  Burgess  0.80  +  S.  D.  0.09;  Brown 
comprehension  0.16  ±  S.  D.  0.16;  Courtis  comprehension 
0.70  ±  S.  D.  0.14;  Directions  0.78  ±  0.14;  Monroe  com- 
prehension 0.77  ±  S.  D.  0.08;  and  Thorndike-McCall 
0.73    ±  S.  D.  0.12. 

2.  Assuming  the  validity  of  our  criteria  of  comprehension,  it 

appears  that  a  record  of  what  is  written  in  a  free  repro- 
duction following  the  reading  of  a  passage  (Brown  test) 
is  not  a  valid  measure  of  comprehension. 
3.  Comprehension  may  be  adequately  measured  by  answering 
questions  about  short  paragraphs  which  are  of  uniform 
difficulty  (Courtis)  or  of  increasing  difficulty  (Thorndike 
and  Thorndike-McCall) ;  by  completing  a  picture  in  ac- 
cordance with  directions  contained  in  short  paragraphs 
of  equal  difficulty   (Burgess)   or  by  checking,  crossing 
out,  underlining  or  writing  words  to  indicate  understand- 
ing (Monroe  and  Woodworth- Wells  Directions). 
4.  From  the  mean  correlations  with  the  criteria  it  appears 
that  one  test  is  about  as  good  and  measures  about  the 
same  thing  as  another  but  by  applying  these  tests  to 
certain  cases  of  backwardness  in  the  mechanics  of  reading 
it  was  found, 
(a)   That  the  Thorndike  and  Thorndike-McCall  measures 
power  of  comprehensions  freed  of  the  mechanical 
factors  (speed)  of  reading. 
(6)  That  success  in  the  other  tests  is  determined  by  speed  as 

well  as  by  comprehension, 
(c)  These  facts  are  indicated  by  the  data  (5)  below. 
5.  The  correlations  of  comprehension  tests  with  the  criteria 
or  rate  are:  Brown  0.08  ±  S.  D.  0.25;  Burgess  0.82    ± 
S.  D.  0.15;  Courtis  0.62   ±   S.  D.  0.20;  Monroe  0.83 
±  S.  D.  0.04;  Directions  0.79  ±  S.  D.  0.14  and  Thorndike 
0.52  ±  S.  D.  0.14. 
C.  General  Conclusions  Concerning  the  Tests. 

1.  Detailed  study  of  the  individual  tests  betrays  defects  chiefly 
of  the  following  types : 
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(a)  Too  much  time  is  spent  in  writing  or  drawing  answers, 
solving  linguistic  puzzles  and  in  other  irrelevant 
functions. 

(6)  Certain  variables,  such  as  time  spent  in  drawing,  are 
not  taken  into  account  in  standardizing  the  test  units 
with  the  result  that  units  are  of  unequal  difficulty. 

(c)  The  play  of  chance  in  carrying  out  directions  is  some- 

times too  great. 

(d)  The  units  are  often  too  coarse  or  too  few. 

{e)  Material  is  sometimes  too  easy  or  too  difficult,  trivial 
or  uninteresting. 

(/)  Methods  of  scoring  are  unsatisfactory. 

(g)  Different  forms  of  the  test  are  of  unequal  difficulty. 
2.  Reading  is  a  function  which  can  be  profitably  measured  and 
in  which  rate  and  comprehension  can  be  differentiated, 
although  most  of  our  tests  do  not  do  so.  The  present 
tests  are  useful  but  not  perfect  instruments.  We  need 
tests  constructed  with  such  care  that  the  mmaerous 
defects  found  in  the  tests  now  in  existence  shall  be  avoided. 

APPENDIX 

Table  VIII,  which  gives  the  correlations  for  the  Thorndike-McCall 
test  was  unintentionally  omitted  from  the  October  issue.  It  appears 
in  this  issue. 


SMALLER  VS.  LARGER  UNITS  IN  LEARNING 
TO  TYPEWRITE 

J.  W.  BARTON 
Professor  of  Psychology,  University  of  Idaho 

When  one  applies  the  general  psychological  principle  that  economy 
in  human  energy  requires  that  for  learning,  ''one  should  always  begin 
by  doing  a  thing  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  way  it  is  eventually  to  be 
done,"^  to  typewriting,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  many  instances  of 
responses  that  do  not  conform  to  this  general  statement  of  requirements 
in  adequate  learning.  There  are  many  instances,  in  the  lesson  guides 
now  in  use,  of  exercises  that  are  performed  in  ways  about  as  far  from 
the  way  in  which  they  are  eventually  to  be  done  as  one  could  make 
them.  It  is  likely  that  in  many  other  fields  of  learning — penmanship, 
spelling,  music,  prerequisites  in  college  and  industrial  work — there  is  to 
be  found  this  same  tendency  to  abandon  this  scientific  principle  of 
learning  with  great  waste  to  the  learner  in  time  and  energy  required. 

''Faculty  psychology"  seems  to  have  made  such  decided  inroads 
on  our  practices  that  it  is  hard  to  weed  out  in  one  or  two  generations 
the  apparent  transfer-of-training  idea  in  the  work  of  our  schools.  In 
some  instances  of  learning  it  is  very  difiicult  to  recognize  that  we  are 
dealing  with  just  this  matter.  Learning  by  means  of  too  small  parts  is 
only  another  form  of  this  "general-culture"  notion;  particularly  is  this 
the  case  if  the  parts  are  relatively  much  smaller  than  is  required  for 
comprehensive  units,  for  if  we  should  look  upon  learning  as  a  means  of 
fixing  neural  pathways  of  stimulus-response  processes,  then  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  "alphabet  method"  in  reading  was 
forced  to  give  way  to  the  larger  unit  methods  now  in  use. 

What  has  been  found  true  for  ineffective  learning,  in  the  case  of 
reading  is  here  found  to  be  true  for  the  alphabet-method  in  typewriting. 
The  two  situations  seem  very  much  alike  and  the  results  indicated 
below  are  very  suggestive  of  what  might  be  accomplished  in  the  pre- 
vention of  waste  in  the  acquiring  of  this  skill.  What  has  been  assumed 
to  be  true  in  learning — that  however  a  bodily^  process  is  exercised  it 
will  be  equally  efficient  in  any  subsequent  demands  made  upon  it — ^is 
being  shown,  in  many  instances,  to  be  fallacious  and  is  thought  to 

^  Hollingworth  and  Poffenberger:  "AppHed  Psychology,"  1917,  pp.  66-67. 

2  It  would  be  more  nearly  correct  to  use  the  term  mental  in  this  case  except 
for  the  fact  that  it  is  now  being  recognized  that  the  physical  serves  as  a  better 
means  of  approach  in  matters  of  control. 
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involve  avoidable  waste.  This  is  particularly  true  in  situations  involv- 
ing units  too  small  to  get  all  the  benefits  to  be  had  from  the  readiness  in 
response  conditions  and  those  of  identity  in  neural  factors  involved  on 
subsequent  response  occasions. 

The  Problem. — As  far  as  could  be  determined  at  the  time,  typewrit- 
ing is  now  being  taught  by  the  small  unit,  or  alphabet,  method  in  most 
institutions  including  this  work.  They  all  have  in  mind  the  two 
objects  of  accomplishment — mastery  of  key  board  and  facility  of 
operation — but  the  idea  seems  to  be  that  mastery  and  facility  in  any 
situation  is  to  effectively  serve  in  others.  Mr.  J.  W.  Ross^  points  out 
that  the  letter  combinations  learned  in  one  word  are  no  particular  help 
for  a  different  combination  of  the  same  letters  in  another  word.  This 
conclusion  is  in  keeping  with  the  modern  psychological  view  of  partial 
identity  in  neural  impulse  responses.  In  criticising  the  word  method 
Mr.  Ross  says, 2  ''This  means  that  in  the  word  method  the  transition 
from  writing  the  combinations  of  letters  in  one  word  to  the  combinations 
in  another  word  requires  a  momentary  pause  in  the  thought  process 
necessitated  by  the  effort  to  break  up  a  manual  habit  that  was  not 
directed  by  a  conscious  mental  effort.  This  mental  pause  is  eliminated 
in  the  line  method  which  establishes  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  mental 
direction  coordinated  with  a  corresponding  smoothness  in  manual 
operation." 

It  is  likely  a  fact^  that  there  is  a  slowing  up  in  such  a  situation  due 
to  lack  of  organization  in  the  two  different  nerve  processes  involved  in 
the  two  different  word  situations,  or  it  could  be  explained  on  the  basis 
of  lack  of  ''readiness"*  in  nerve  preparation  for  action.  If  such  is  the 
case  in  the  situations  indicated  by  Ross,  what  is  to  be  said  concerning 
such  letter  combinations  as  are  found  in  his  first  exercise?  These  are, 
"asdf  jkl;  ;lkj  fdsa  jkl;  ;lkj  fdsa  asdf  jkl;  ;lkj;  ;fdsa." 

These  are  given,  of  course,  for  purposes  of  mastering  the  key-board; 
but  if  there  is  one  bit  of  justification  for  the  general  principle  of  learning 
indicated  above  and  for  what  Ross  says  for  the  units  of  his  line  method, 
it  should  follow  that  such  exercises  as  those  presented  above  are  very 
inadequate  as  a  means  of  teaching  typewriting,  since  many  of  them 
never  occur  in  English  composition.  Particularly  has  this  conclusion 
some  justification  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  key-board  can  be  mastered 

^  Ross:  "Lessons  in  Touch  Typewriting,"  1914,  Preface. 

2  Ihid. 

3  No  scientific  evidence  available. 

*  E.  L.  Thorndike:  "Educational  Psychology  Briefer  Course,"  p.  53. 
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by  means  of  exercises  involving  letter  combinations  had  in  the  actual 
composition  material  most  in  keeping  with  the  work  of  the  typist. 

What  is  held  to  be  true  of  letter  combination  situations  is  also  true 
for  words  or  for  sentences  in  so  far  as  they  fall  short  of  the  general 
principle  indicated  above,  for  learning  in  any  situation  of  isolation  has 
in  it  this  lack  of  neural  organization  so  necessary  to  subsequent 
responses  if  they  are  to  be  adequate.  It  is  likely  that  Peterson^  is 
very  near  the  actual  situation  in  learning  when  he  defines  it,  partially 
at  least,  in  terms  of  completeness  of  response.  It  might  be  well  to 
point  out  that  another  factor  here  involved  in  learning,  is  that  of 
''fitness  in  neural  organization."  It  seems  that  for  every  new  situation 
presented  there  is  a  more  or  less  readjustment  throughout.  This 
readjustment  likely  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  nerve  units  involved 
in  the  matter  of  making  ready  for  the  adequate  response.  To  meet 
these  demands  of  learning  is  to  provide  situations  requiring  a  minimum 
of  reorganization  to  the  point  of  immediate  adjustment,  as  well  as  to 
provide  a  maximum  of  exercise  in  the  complete  context  of  activity  as 
it  is  to  be  used  when  learned. 

It  was  this  very  apparent  lack  of  fitness  in  the  situations  of 
response,  involved  in  these  isolated  exercises  so  widely  used  in  the 
teaching  of  typewriting,  that  prompted  this  study.  It  was  felt  that 
what  had  been  true  concerning  the  inadequacy  of  the  alphabet  method 
in  teaching  reading  would  Hkely  prove  true  for  the  ''isolated-small-unit- 
system"  used  in  the  teaching  of  typewriting,  and  that  a  better  way 
might  be  had  by  conforming  more  closely  to  the  psychologically 
justifiable  larger  unit  exercise  material  plan. 

The  Method. — Two  groups  of  students  were  selected,  the  first 
(fifteen  subjects)  by  the  process  of  the  regular  registration  in  high 
school  and  a  second  group  (twelve)  by  special  registration  at  a  later 
date. 

The  first  group  began  work  the  first  Monday  in  September,  1918 
under  the  direction  of  a  teacher  whose  scholastic  qualifications  con- 
sisted of  a  high  school  training,  two  full  years  of  college  work,  and  a 
graduate  of  a  standard  business  college.  She  was  without  previous 
teaching  experience. 

Nothing  was  said  to  the  teacher  at  the  time  of  registration  that 
another  class  was  to  be  started  later,  for  which  reason  the  students 
were  directed  according  to  what  such  teacher,  just  out  of  such  training. 
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thought  to  be  the  most  approved  methods,  using  the  Remington 
Lessons  as  a  guide. 

During  the  eleventh  week  after  the  opening  of  school  a  part  of 
the  second  group  (eight  subjects)  was  started.  Later  four  addi- 
tional ones  were  taken  in.  These  students  (known  hereafter  as 
group  W  and  the  regularly  registered  group  shall  be  referred  to  as 
group  P)  were  selected  by  advertising  that  another  class  in  type- 
writing was  to  be  started  for  a  limited  number  of  additional  students. 
While  no  mental  tests  were  used  by  which  the  relative  mentality  of 
the  individuals  was  determined,  the  average  class  standings  in  all 
subjects  for  the  year  1918-1919  indicates  for  the  two  groups  a  high 
uniformity  in  success  at  school  work.     The  marks  are  as  follows: 


Group  P 

Group  W 

Subjects 

Grades 

Subjects 

Grades 

1 

B 

1 

C 

2 

B 

2 

C 

3 

B 

3 

c 

4 

G 

4 

B 

5 

A 

5 

B 

6 

C 

5 

B 

7 

B 

7 

B 

8 

C 

8 

A 

9 

C 

9 

C 

10 

B 

10 

D 

11 

B 

11 

C 

12 

C 

12 

C 

13 

D 

14 

C 

15 

B 

The  two  groups  were  directed  by  the  same  teacher,  for  the  most 
part,  and  were  under  the  same  instructions  in  typewriting  in  every 
way  except  in  the  matter  of  the  kind  of  exercise  material  worked 
upon  and  in  a  few  other  matters  of  handing  in  the  product  of  their 
work  at  the  office  and  reporting  for  a  few  other  minor  instructions. 

Group  P  used  the  Remington  Guide  as  the  source  of  exercise 
material,  taking  the  lessons  in  consecutive  order  as  they  are  given 
there.     The  subjects  of  Group  W  were  first  asked  to  make  a  chart 
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of  the  keyboard  on  common  letter  size  news  print  paper  to  be  used 
in  learning  the  keyboard.  This  chart,  as  well  as  the  large  one  on 
the  wall,  was  marked  off  by  means  of  very  distinct  lines  to  indicate 
the  respective  fingers  for  the  various  sets  of  keys;  then  they  were 
briefly  instructed  concerning  the  function  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
machine.  At  the  end  of  these  instructions  the  attention  of  the 
students  was  directed  to  the  instructions  written  on  the  board.  They 
read  as  follows:  ''Write  a  letter  to  Sears  and  Roebuck  ordering  a 
pair  of  shoes  which  should  cost  $7.00  and  to  be  sent  by  parcel  post." 

The  next  exercise  included  a  letter  to  a  friend  inviting  her  to  an 
evening  party.  In  some  cases,  where  it  was  found  necessary,  they 
were  asked  to  continue  to  rewrite  the  letters  indicated  above.  It 
should  be  understood  that  in  all  such  cases  the  student  was  free  to 
formulate  anew  these  letters  and  that  they  were  never  required,  at 
this  point  in  the  learning,  to  copy  the  letters  already  written. 

This  kind  of  self  composed  exercise  material  was  used  until  each 
student  felt  sure  that  she  could  properly  produce  the  desired  characters  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  key-board  chart.  At  this  point  in  the  learning  each 
student  was  required  to  do  copy  work.^  The  copy  work  consisted, 
for  the  most  part,  of  reading  matter  found  in  the  Red  Cross  materials 
of  the  time,  although  many  of  the  students  used  their  history  texts 
or  other  school  books  as  copy  material,  believing  that  by  so  doing 
they  could  get  some  help  in  the  preparation  of  these  lessons  while 
doing  the  typewriting. 

None  of  the  students  of  either  group  had  access  to  a  machine 
outside  of  the  forty  minute  period  per  day  for  five  days  per  week 
throughout  the  year,  except  for  the  case  of  No.  11  in  Group  W  who 
began  much  later  than  the  other  students  of  the  group.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  some  of  the  students  carried  their  keyboard 
charts  home  with  them  at  first  and  used  them  in  learning  the  work 
of  the  respective  fingers  in  letter  symbol  production.  ^ 

In  no  case  was  it  ever  found  necessary  to  check  a  student  for 
attempting  to  drill  on  any  isolated  material  for  correcting  letter 
errors.     In  all  cases  involving  such  errors,  the  students  were  required 


^  The  writer  appreciates  that  the  material  used  in  the  composition  or  in  the 
copy  material  does  not  conform  to  what  has  been  found  to  be  the  most  commonly 
used  letter  combinations  in  business  or  professional  composition.  A  more  scientific 
selection  of  such  material  should  be  had. 

2  One  student  (No.  8)  memorized  the  keyboard  during  the  first  practice  period, 
and  during  the  evening  at  home  by  means  of  the  chart. 
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to  make  the  correction  by  reproducing  enough  of  the  context  to  include 
a  unit  of  thought  factor. 

Data  and  Discussion, — It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  for  Group  P 
it  was  impossible  to  get  any  measure  of  the  product  in  terms  of  words 
per  minute  before  January  third.  About  all  that  can  be  done  at 
present  by  way  of  standardizing  such  work  is  to  require  the  exercises, 
as  outlined  in  the  guide  in  use,  and  demand  that  these  be  reproduced 
up  to  a  certain  degree  of  perfection  in  duplication.  This  was  done, 
but  it  was  of  little  service  in  getting  a  measure  of  the  learning. 

This  class  of  work  was  participated  in  by  Group  P  until  about  the 
middle  of  December  (the  students  not  being  uniform  in  the  amount 
of  work  accomplished  an  exact  date  in  this  matter  is  impossible) 
when  they  had  reached  that  part  of  the  guide  that  presents  compo- 
sition material.  From  this  point  on  to  the  end  of  the  course,  the  two 
groups  were  put  together  on  the  material  of  the  guide. 

After  two  weeks  of  practice  on  the  composition  material  by 
Group  P  (Jan.  3,  1919)  the  following  relative  conditions  obtained 
for  the  two  groups : 


Group  P 


Group  W 


Average  number  of  practice  periods 

Average  number  words  attempted  per  minute 

Average  number  of  errors  per  minute 

Average  number  words  per  practice  period . . . 


75.9 

20.75 

53.2 

66.3 

11.4 

7.25 

0.70 

3.19 

On  the  basis  of  the  time  spent  in  practice,  Group  W  produced 
4.56  times  as  good  results  as  was  the  case  for  Group  P.  The  students 
of  Group  W,  up  to  this  time,  spent  only  0.273  as  much  time  as  those 
of  Group  P  had  spent  and  had  attained  4.56  as  great  speed  in  pro- 
duction for  the  time  spent  as  well  as  reducing  the  number  of  errors 
much  below  what  was  found  for  Group  P.^ 

From  the  third  week  in  January  up  to  the  time  of  closing  school 
in  the  spring  (May  28)  measures  were  taken,  at  intervals  of  from 
one  to  two  weeks  apart,  of  the  number  of  words  per  minute  written 

^  Nothing  is  claimed  for  the  value  of  the  composition  material  used  for  practice 
purposes  in  this  experiment.  Possibly  even  greater  differences  could  have  been 
had  in  the  results  of  the  two  groups  if  material  had  been  used  that  more  nearly 
conforms  to  what  is  had  by  way  of  letter  combinations  required  for  business  and 
professional  composition;  but  even  with  the  kind  used,  the  results  are  very  sugges- 
tive of  what  might  be  had  with  the  more  scientifically  selected  material. 
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by  each  subject.  The  figures,  which  immediately  follow,  represent 
words  per  minute  after  the  exercise  in  each  case  had  been  penalized 
ten  words  for  each  error  made. 


Group  P 

Words  per  minute  for  respective  measures 

Subjects 

Finals 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 

27.4 

31.0 

29.2 

28.6 

37.4 

40.8 

39.9 

49.4 

2 

48.3 

45.8 

49.8 

47.4 

49.6 

52.6 

49.33 

55.2 

3 

14.8 

22.22 

16.2 

17.6 

21.7 

24.0 

24.8 

26.3 

4 

22.6 

25.6 

23.4 

18.2 

25.8 

27.4 

30.8 

37.1 

5 

44.1 

49.0 

43.2 

41.0 

47.0 

47.2 

42.0 

56.8 

6 

33.4 

36.6 

37.4 

25.2 

28.6 

35.6 

30.8 

39.4 

7 

34.9 

35.6 

38.4 

36.8 

37.4 

45.6 

35.6 

46.6 

8 

33.3 

29.8 

29.8 

24.2 

17.2 

37.2 

31.1 

43.0 

9 

13.3 

15.5 

21.4 

17.8 

13.8 

13.8 

16.2 

20.6 

10 

28.9 

36.2 

31.0 

28.4 

32.1 

36.2 

33.1 

39.5 

11 

33.1 

33.6 

37.4 

25.0 

33.1 

45.0 

38.8 

40.6 

12 

30.2 

21.4 

21.4 

20.2 

33.9 

29.7 

23.7 

43.2 

13 

20.9 

27.2 

23.2 

17.6 

21.3 

25.4 

30.1 

34.6 

14 

22.1 

31.2 

23.1 

23.2 

26.3 

24.2 

28.8 

30.3 

15 

34.9 

45.2 

37.2 

32.0 

31.7 

34.0 

41.4 

51.8 

Medians 

30.2 

31.2 

29.8 

25.2 

32.1 

35.6 

33.1 

40.6 

Group  W 


Subjects 


Words  per  minute  for  respective  measures 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

18.2 
39.6 
20.4 

22.0 
33.0 
17.0 

18.6 
35.0 
22.0 

19.6 
41.7 
23.8 

18.5 
41.2 
31.4 

25.4 
49.4 

24.8 

Finals 


1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Medians 


This  student  would  not  use  touch  system 


50.4 
28.7 
32.6 
45.3 


35.6 
17.1 
32.6 


69.4 

45.0 

60.1 

56.0 

66.0 

24.8 

30.6 

32.5 

29.0 

32.9 

32.0 

32.4 

29.0 

32.9 

40.6 

52.2 

52.0 

48.6 

45.2 

61.6 

45.0 

34.4 

38.2 

35.5 

44.2 

26.0 

19.2 

18.8 

21.4 

33.1 

33.0 

32.4 

32.5 

32.9 

40.6 

55.9 
43.9 
57.4 
60.0 


32.1 
37.3 
43.9 


30.0 

48.00 

34.4 

70.2 
37.2 
46.0 
59.0 
33.4 

39.8 
28.8 
39.8 
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The  results  here  presented  might  give  the  impression,  at  first, 
that  the  subjects  of  Group  P  progressed  more  rapidly  after  they  come 
to  the  composition  material.  This  they  did  for  a  short  time,  but  the 
final  marks  show  that  this  did  not  continue  to  the  end.  This  suppo- 
sition is  all  the  more  incorrect  when  it  is  known  that  cases  one,  three, 
nine  and  two  started  as  late  as  the  last  few  days  of  November. 
Because  of  this  late  start  the  results  in  these  cases  were  so  irregular  or 
missing  altogether  that  they  do  not  do  justice  to  the  ''composition 
method  "  to  include  them.  Case  four  of  his  group  could  not  be  induced 
to  use  the  touch  method  in  her  work.  For  this  reason  the  results  in 
this  case  are  not  included.  Case,  number  ten,  was  dropped  from  the 
course  on  account  of  physical  inability  to  acquire  this  skill. 

The  mortality  in  the  work  of  typewriting  for  the  two  groups  was 
decidedly  greater  for  the  cases  in  Group  W;  but  it  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  this  group  was  made  up  of  students  who  had  already 
registered  for  a  full  course  before  taking  up  the  typewriting.  This 
made  the  work  of  this  group  very  irregular. 

Curves  op  Acquisition  and  op  Errors,  Group  W 
Case  No.  11 

Case  No.  7 

Case  No.  3 

Case  No.  2 

Case  No.  6 

Case  No.  5 


It  was  impossible  to  obtain  curves  representative  of  the  early 
learning  of  Group  P  that  could,  in  any  way,  be  compared  with  the 
ones  here  presented.  This  was  due  to  the  nature  of  the  exercise 
material  used,  and  since  the  two  situations  represent  great  differences 
in  this  matter  it  is  needless  to  present  such  curves  here. 

The  curves  here  presented  are  very  much  like  those  presented 
by  other  investigators  of  learning  in  this  and  in  other  fields,  except 
that  in  the  acquisition  curves  there  is  an  absence  of  the  initial  rapid 
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,_     Crroi*  Curv« 

^    Words  per  mlm>t« 


^0     NiWder  of^ssoffe        ^^         ^         ^        "^         ^ 


ir 


1 

4 

1 

( 

1 

\ 
iJfy 

1 
1 

\ 

Error  Curve 

.    ..    vforas  par  minute 

A    J 

i 

c 

i 

Mi 

\ 
I 

\ 

'     1 

/  \ 

'iH)^ 

r 

^ 

jV 

j- 

-y ^^ 

Nu.J,.r.^,|.cjioflt ,^ 

-^a 

^^ 

*o 
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rise,  although  there  seems  to  be  a  rather  abrupt  upward  direction 
about  the  fourth  day.  This,  is  about  the  time  most  of  them  had 
mastered  the  keyboard  sufficiently  to  begin  doing  copy  work.  By 
this  time  the  student  had  worked  himself  out  from  under  what,  to 
him,  had  seemed  an  overwhelming  difficulty. 

Each  student  being  taught  by  this  ''larger  unit  method"  gave 
evidence  of  discouragement  in  her  first  few  attempts  at  using  the 
typewriter.  This  was  hard  to  overcome.  The  complex  of  finding 
the  proper  key  with  the  proper  finger  in  the  proper  order  by  means 
of  looking  upon  a  chart,  composing  a  sentence,  keeping  in  mind  the 
mechanics  of  composition  construction,  using  back  spacer,  spacing 
properly,  shifting  carriage  and  attempting  numerous  other  matters 
provides  a  situation  which  common  sense  has  never  been  known  to 
attack  as  a  whole.  This  is  what  is  asked  of  the  student  by  this 
method  of  learning.  It  is  likely  that  this  overwhelming  complexity 
is  the  factor  responsible  for  the  situation  of  ''piece  meal"  in  most  of 
our  work  of  teaching  and  learning. 

This  same  practice  of  "piecemeal"  is  had  in  much  of  the  work 
of  secondary  schools  and  in  higher  institutions.  This  is  likely  the 
situation  for  much  of  what  is  demanded  as  prerequisities.  It  might 
be  found  to  be  very  economical  to  get  the.  necessary  mathematics 
for  the  later  work  of  physics  at  the  same  time  that  the  physics  is 
given.  It  would  be  better  to  give  the  two  together  thus  involving 
only  the  mathematics  necessary  to  the  other  work.  The  same  is 
likely  true  for  the  helps  in  English  or  any  other  subjects  of  curricula. 
Some  such  change  as  this  is  necessary  before  the  arrangement  of 
courses  can  ever  conform  to  "beginning  by  doing  a  thing  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  way  it  is  eventually  to  be  done."  It  seems  that 
at  some  future  time  the  content  of  all  work  of  formal  education  will 
conform  much  more  closely  to  the  actual  life  outside  than  it  has  ever 
done  and  that  the  method  used  in  teaching  will  approach  much  more 
closely  the  ways  of  doing  the  thing  after  it  is  learned. 


NOTES  ON  ARTICLES  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY  IN  CURRENT  ISSUES  OF 
^^^  OTHER  MAGAZINES  ^-^^i 


REPORTED  BY  CECILE  COLLOTON 
Department  of  Educational  Psychology,  The  Lincoln  School  of  Teachers'  College 

Intelligence  Tests 

Army  Alpha  and  Student's  Grades,  Illustrating  the  Value  of  the  Regression 
Equation.  Homer  Davis.  School  and  Society,  1921,  September,  223-227. 
Results  of  an  experiment  conducted  at  Stanford  University  to  determine  the  value 
of  the  Alpha  intelligence  test  as  a  means  of  predicting  the  type  of  work  students 
would  do;  several  case  studies;  advantages  of  the  plan. 

Criteria  for  the  Regrading  of  Schools.  James  L.  Stockton,  Corinne  Davis  and 
M.  Alice  Cronin.  The  Elementary  School  Journal,  1921,  September,  55-66. 
A  program  for  eificient  grading  based  on  a  central  criterion  of  mental  age  supple- 
mented by  criteria  of  (a)  chronological  age;  (6)  physical  age;  (c)  pedagogical  age; 
(d)  character  age.  Case  studies  and  results  of  such  a  program  in  the  Training 
School  of  San  Jose  State  Normal  School. 

On  the  Need  for  Caution  in  Establishing  Race  Norms.  Ada  H.  Arlitt.  Journal 
Applied  Psychology,  1921,  June,  179-183.  Report  of  an  investigation  to  determine 
the  relative  influence  of  race  and  social  status  on  the  distribution  of  intelligence. 
Social  status  factor  very  important. 

Estimating  Intelligence  by  Means  of  Printed  Photographs.  L.  Dewey  Anderson. 
Journal  Applied  Psychology,  1921,  June,  152-155.  Results  of  an  investigation  to 
determine  the  reliability  of  photographs  for  indicating  the  intelligence. of  strangers. 
Correlation  between  assigned  ratings  and  intelligence  27. 

Two  Cases  Showing  Marked  Change  in  IQ.  W.  T.  Root.  Journal  Applied 
Psychology,  1921,  June,  156-158.  Details  of  2  Binet  retests  which  showed  distinct 
increase  in  IQ.     Discussion  of  contributing  factors. 

The  Predictive  Value  of  Short  Intelligence  Tests.  C.  F.  Hansen,  M.  J.  Ream. 
Journal  Applied  Psychology,  1921,  June,  184-186.  The  reliabiUty  and  predictive 
value  of  short  intelligence  tests  as  determined  by  an  experiment  with  two  groups  of 
students  in  the  School  of  Life  Insurance  Salesmanship  at  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Studies  in  Mental  Tests.  J.  E.  DeCamp.  School  and  Society,  1921,  October, 
254-258.  Results  of  testing  Pennsylvania  State  College  Freshmen  with  Army 
Alpha,  Thurstone  IV,  and  Stanford-Binet.  Unreliable  for  predicting  quality  of 
collegiate  work. 

Gifted  Children 

Gifted  Pupils  in  the  High  School.  John  C.  Almack  and  James  L,  Almack. 
School  and  Society,  1921,  September,  223-228.  Conclusions  as  to  number  of 
gifted  children  in  high  schools;  the  best  means  of  discovering  them;  their  physical 
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superiority;  need  for  educational  reorganization  in  their  favor;  and  their  superior 
social  status;  based  on  an  investigation  of  the  six  upper  grades  of  the  Eugene, 
Oregon,  schools. 

Preliminary  Report  on  a  Gifted  Juvenile  Author.  Lewis  M.  Terman  and  Jessie  C. 
Fenton.  Journal  Applied  Psychology,  1921,  June,  162-178.  The  history  of 
Betty  Ford.     IQ  by  the  Stanford-Binet— 188;  by  the  Army  Beta  Test— 175. 

Measurement  of  Personal  Traits 

A  Preliminary  Study  of  the  Correlations  Between  Estimates  of  Volitional  Traits 
and  the  Results  from  the  Downey'^  Will — Profile."  G.  M.  Ruch.  Journal  of  Applied 
Psychology,  1921,  June,  159-162.  Actual  test  scores  of  more  than  twenty  graduate 
students  on  Downey  "Individual  Will — Temperament  Test"  compared  with 
estimates  for  the  same  group  secured  from  two  groups  of  associates — university 
instructors  and  students  in  the  same  classes. 

The  Measurement  of  Aggressiveness.  H.  T.  Moore,  A.  R.  Gilliland.  Journal  of 
Applied  Psychology,  1921,  June,  97-118.  Description  of  three  tests  for  measuring 
aggressiveness;  results  of  the  use  of  the  tests  in  an  experiment  at  Dartmouth. 

Transfer  and  Learning 

First  Year  Latin  and  Growth  in  English  Vocabulary.  W.  L.  Carr.  School  and 
Society,  1921,  September,  192-198.  Description  of  an  experiment  conducted  in 
7  schools  to  determine  the  effect  of  one  year  of  Latin  on  a  pupil's  "passive  "  English 
vocabulary;  results  show  Latin  to  be  a  definite  aid. 

What  is  the  Disciplinary  Value  of  the  Classics?  Thaddeus  L.  Bolton.  School 
and  Society,  1921,  September,  205-210.  An  analysis  of  the  term  "mental  dis- 
cipline;" the  classics  as  a  tool  with  which  to  develop  natural  capacity;  the  possi- 
bility of  using  other  tools  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Feebleminded  Blind.  Leila  Holterhoff.  School  and  Society,  1921,  Septem- 
ber, 174-179.  An  experiment  in  teaching  the  mentally  defective  blind;  the  need  for 
special  classes  for  such  children  in  our  schools  and  institutions. 

Tests  for  Special  Abilities 

A  Study  in  Industrial  Psychology.  Tests  for  Special  Abilities.  Elsie  O. 
Bregman.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  1921,  June,  127-151.  Report  of  an 
investigation  to  develop  tests  for  special  ability — ^sales-clerks  and  clerical  workers 
in  a  large  department  store. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY  AND  RELATED  FIELDS  OF 
(Bfc^-,  EDUCATION  "l^^ 


1.  An  Advanced  Text  in  the  Psychology  of  Learning. — In  the  opening 
sentence  Pyle  states  that;  ''In  this  book  I  have  tried  to  state  every- 
thing that  is  known  about  learning.  "^  The  writer  has  kept  to  his 
purpose  and  the  product  is  a  veritable  encyclopedia,  crammed  with 
tables  and  graphs.  If  the  reader  expects  to  find  it  wearisome,  he  will 
be  pleasantly  surprised;  Pyle  has  succeeded,  as  usual,  in  making  heavy 
facts  attractive.     It  is  not  however  a  book  for  lazy  reading. 

The  author  adopts  at  the  start  the  Situation — Response  hypothesis, 
and  in  many  respects  his  system  is  similar  to  that  of  Thorndike ;  but  he 
does  not  always  succeed  in  being  consistent  with  the  underlying  logic 
of  his  position,  for  example:  a  tendency  to  superimpose  attention, 
attitudes,  etc.  as  active  forces  upon  the  mechanics  of  learning. 

In  the  crucial  problem  of  the  transfer  of  training,  Pyle  states  essen- 
tially the  view  presented  in  Thorndike's  treatise,  but  opposes  Thorn- 
dike  on  the  equally  crucial  problem  of  the  organization  of  the  mind. 
In  the  former,  the  author  points  out  that  what  are  usually  called  atti- 
tudes, ideals,  attention,  methods  of  attack,  etc.,  fall  within  the  hypoth- 
esis of  identical  elements.  In  considering  the  theories  of  Spearman  and 
Thorndike  relative  to  the  general  intellectual  factor,  the  author,  while 
admitting  the  insufficiency  of  evidence,  is  ''inclined  to  befieve  that 
there  is  a  general  learning  factor  and  also  a  general  intellectual  factor, 
a  factor  operative  in  all  intellectual  processes.'' 

One  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  drill.  After  reviewing 
the  evidence,  the  author  states  his  position  without  equivocation: 
"The  experiments  leave  no  doubt  of  the  great  value  of  specific  drill,  of 
direct  practice.  There  is  no  reason  to  beat  about  the  bush,  evade  or 
come  at  it  indirectly.  I  must  know  exactly  what  the  skill  is,  have 
some  good  reason  for  desiring  it,  then  I  should  practice  it  vigorously, 
regularly,  directly." 

Completing  the  conventional  topics,  the  three  last  chapters  are 
devoted  to  fatigue,  the  relation  of  instinctive  traits  to  learning,  and 
illustrations  of  certain  statistical  procedures.     The  instructor  who 

^  Pyle,  William  Henry:  "The  Psychology  of  Learning."  Baltimore:  Warwick 
and  York,  1921,  pp.  308. 
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uses  the  book  will  appreciate  the  class  exercises  which  follow  each 
chapter  and  the  extensive  bibliographies.  It  is  a  very  useful,  complete 
and  comprehensive  book  which  will  serve  admirably  as  a  text  for  a 
course  following  an  introductory  survey  of  Educational  Psychology. 

A.    I.    G. 


2.  An  Important  Study  of  the  Physical  Growth  of  Children  from 
Birth  to  Maturity. — Every  student  of  mental  and  physical  development 
has  appreciated  the  uncertainty  of  conclusions  based  on  averages  for 
different  ages,  and  has  deplored  the  lack  of  repeated  measurements  on 
the  same  individuals  over  a  considerable  period  of  time.  This  lack  for 
physical  growth  Baldwin^  has  supplied  in  an  important  and  almost 
monumental  study.  A  similar  study  in  mental  growth  is  promised  and 
it  will  be  awaited  with  great  interest. 

The  monograph  gives,  in  Parts  IV,  V,  and  VI,  an  historical  survey 
of  911  investigations  in  physical  growth  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
643  comparative  tables  of  measurements  of  infants,  pre-school  children, 
school  children,  and  adults  under  thirty  years  of  age,  based  on 
5,385,400  recorded  cases  in  various  countries  and  a  carefully  annotated 
bibliography  of  911  titles.  This  gives  some  notion  of  the  heroic  propor- 
tions of  the  study.  It  summarizes  all  that  science  knows  or  reasonably 
conjectures  on  how  children  grow  physically. 

Parts  I,  II,  and  III  report  Baldwin's  own  comprehensive  data. 
Part  I  gives  a  complete  description  of  instruments  and  technique  in 
securing  twenty-three  standard  measurements  with  illustrations  of 
preliminary  work  done  under  the  auspices  of  the  Iowa  Welfare  Station 
in  several  cities  of  the  state.  Part  II  gives  the  mean  growth  in  weight 
of  white  and  colored  boys  and  girls  from  birth  to  the  close  of  the  first 
year  with  numerous  charts  giving  individual  growth  curves.  The  corre- 
lations between  weight  and  birth  and  various  periods  up  to  the 
close  of  the  year  are  positive  but  low,  especially  so  at  the  end  of  the 
year  period.  Norms  for  height,  weight,  and  weight-height  index  for 
the  first  year  are  set  up,  based  on  9074  Iowa  infants,  and  comparisons 
are  made  with  French  and  German  and  other  American  data. 

Norms  for  pre-school  children  in  height,  weight,  and  weight-height 
index  are  reported,  based  on  36,958  Iowa  boys  and  girls  between  the 
ages  of  birth  and  six  years.  The  results  are  from  the  extensive  study 
by  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau  in  the  Children's  Campaign  of  1918. 

1  Baldwin,  Bird  T  :  The  Physical  Growth  of  Children  from  Birth  to  Matu- 
rity.    Vniveraity  of  Iowa,  Stitdies  in  Child  Welfare,  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  pp.  1-411. 
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Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  part  of  the  study  is 
found  in  Chapters  V  and  VI  which  set  forth  the  typical  growth  histories 
of  children  between  six  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  illustrated  by  400 
individual  growth  curves  in  height,  weight,  breathing  capacity,  sitting 
height,  chest  girth,  strength  of  right  and  left  arms,  and  strength  of 
upper  back.  Highly  interesting  are  the  individual  synoptic  profiles  of 
growth  in  fifteen  to  twenty-two  traits.  Intercorrelations  for  the  con- 
secutive development  of  nineteen  traits  for  the  years  from  seven  to  six- 
teen and  for  height,  weight,  and  breathing  capacity  on  college  girls  for 
the  years  from  seventeen  to  twenty  have  been  worked  out  for  the  first 
time.  In  addition,  the  total  correlations  have  been  analyzed  by  the 
method  of  partial  correlations.  The  coefficients  of  variability  tend,  on 
the  whole,  to  decrease  from  seven  to  seventeen,  and,  in  general,  to  be 
higher  in  boys  than  in  girls.  The  chapters  are  a  veritable  mine  of 
information  and  contain  scores  of  important  conclusions  or  generaliza- 
tions which  can  not  be  detailed  here. 

Anatomical  development,  measured  by  radiographs  of  the  wrist 
bones,  was  determined  on  sixty-seven  boys  and  girls  and  correlated 
with  height  and  weight.  The  correlations  are  very  high.  The  ana- 
tomical development  of  disparate  twins  shows,  contrary  to  the  uni- 
versal belief,  very  marked  differences.  Physiological  age,  as  evidenced 
by  the  advent  of  pubescence  or  first  menstruation,  shows  wide  variations 
and  low  correlations  with  other  traits. 

With  such  an  array  of  data  it  is  evident  that  Baldwin's  study  will 
be  the  standard  reference  for  some  time  to  come,  and  that  every 
student  of  psychology  and  education  will  want  to  possess  it. 

V.    A.    C.    H. 


3.  A  New  Reading  Monograph. — The  field  of  children's  interests  in 
reading  has  been  well  covered  in  the  recently  published  investigation 
of  Arthur  M.  Jordan,  Ph.  D.^  Previous  studies  are  carefully  reviewed 
in  the  introductory  chapters. 

Chapter  II  deals  with  the  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  a  ques- 
tionnaire. Responses  were  obtained  from  3,598  pupils  in  four  cities. 
The  tabulations  show  that  the  reading  interests  of  boys  and  girls  are 
far  from  identical  and  that  in  both  cases  some  interests  increase  or 
decline  with  age.     Every  effort  was  made  to  secure  uncensored  state- 

'  Jordan,  Arthur  M. :  Children's  Interests  in  Reading.  New  York :  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  107,  1921,  pp.143. 
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ments  and  bona  fide  opinions  of  pupils  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  analysis  of  tabulations  are  set  down  in  detail. 

The  investigator  decided  that  more  objective  evidence  could  be 
obtained  by  observing  the  choices  of  children  in  public  libraries  and 
reports  the  results  of  extended  observations  in  four  libraries.  The 
interrelation  and  correlation  of  these  results  with  those  obtained  from 
questionnaires  and  the  sale  of  books  are  discussed  in  a  brief  chapter. 

L.  Z. 


4.  Two  Noteworthy  Psychological  Contributions  Resulting  from  War 
Work. — (a)  Among  the  psychological  by-products  of  the  war  may  be 
listed  the  recent  volume  on  The  Scientific  Measurement  of  Trade  Pro- 
ficiency.^ The  extensive  research  financed  by  the  government,  under 
emergency  conditions,  facilitated  classification  of  skilled  personnel 
during  the  war.  That  the  resulting  tests  may  be  a  factor  in  industrial 
readjustment  is  the  hope  of  the  author.  The  volume  shows  the 
gradual  development  of  technique  in  the  construction  and  adminis- 
tration of  trade  tests:  (1)  the  oral  test;  (2)  the  picture  test;  (3)  the 
performance  test;  (4)  the  written  test.  The  discussion  is  non-technical 
and  readable.  The  principles  underlying  the  selection  of  questions 
and  the  objective  scoring  of  results  are  stated.  The  reasons  given 
for  the  discarding  of  certain  types  of  questions,  make  for  a  better 
understanding  of  the  objectivity  of  such  measuring  devices.  Many 
trades  are  covered  and  the  carefully  standardized  tests  submitted 
should  not  only  function  in  the  solution  of  personnel  problems  in 
industry  but  also  demonstrate  the  practical  value  of  a  thoroughgoing 
scientific  attack  on  the  psychological  phases  of  industrial  problems. 

(6)  The  work  of  the  Psychology  Committee  of  the  National 
Research  Council  is  also  represented  by  the  volume  on  army  mental 
tests^  published  with  the  authorization  of  the  War  Department.  The 
thoroughgoing  nature  of  the  work  done  by  the  co-operating  psycholo- 
gists in  the  construction  and  standardization  of  tests  is  further 
exemplified  in  the  tabulations  and  graphical  representations  of  Chapter 
II.  Mental  tests  demonstrated  their  value  in  the  selection  of  men  for 
officers'  training  schools  and  other  lines  of  service  requiring  special 
ability.     They  also  facilitated  the  prompt  recognition  of  men  of 

1  Chapman,  J.  Crosby:  "Trade  Tests.  The  Scientific  Measurement  of  Trade 
Proficiency."    New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1921,  pp.  IX  +  436.  || 

2  Yoakum,  Clarence  S.  and  Yerkes,  Robert  M. :  "Army  Mental  Tests."  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1920,  pp.  XIII  +  303. 
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extremely  low  intelligence.     The  military  importance  of  segregating 
these  men  is  obvious. 

''The  Examiner's  Guide  "  used  during  the  war  is  included  as  Chapter 
III  and  is  followed  by  a  report  of  tests  given  in  Students'  Army  Train- 
ing Corps  with  tabular  comparisons  of  the  results  with  those  obtained 
in  various  educational  institutions. 

Chapter  V  deals  with  practical  applications.  Aside  from  the  tre- 
mendous significance  of  "Mental  Engineering  During  the  War" 
the  tests  comprised  in  Chapter  VI  throw  light  on  numerous  educational 
and  industrial  situations.  The  services  of  the  Committee  were  cut 
short  by  the  signing  of  the  armistice  but  not  before  demonstrating  (1) 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  psychology  to  concrete  military  prob- 
lems (2)  the  importance  of  co-operation  in  practical  scientific  service. 

L.  Z. 

5.  Psychology  Applied  to  Business.^ — This  is  a  book  on  the  psy- 
chology of  buying  and  selling  with  little  of  direct  interest  to  the 
educational  psychologist  or  teacher.  It  is  written  for  the  most  part 
in  a  simple  and  popular  style,  describing  the  psychological  factors 
that  are  of  importance  in  influencing  people  to  buy.  There  are 
numerous  examples  and  appKcations  taken  from  the  realm  of  business, 
but  there  are  also  several  others  taken  from  the  standard  psychological 
literature,  some  of  which  seem  a  little  removed  from  the  main  purpose 
of  the  book.  In  describing  unconscious  memory  we  meet  again  Cole- 
ridge's servant  girl,  which  recalls  the  passage  quoted  by  James  and 
thereafter  by  many  others.  The  author  has  made  good  use  of  what  he 
calls  the  historical  method  in  advertising,  which  is  a  measure  of  certain 
trends  as  illustrated  by  the  change  in  percentages  of  different  types  of 
advertisements  over  a  number  of  years.  His  use  of  this  method  is 
very  ingenious,  as,  for  example,  when  he  obtains  an  indirect  measure 
of  truthfulness  in  advertising  by  counting  the  number  of  superlatives 
used  ("best,"  "finest,"  etc.)  over  a  number  of  years.  The  counting  and 
charting  of  various  items  over  a  period  of  years  might  in  like  manner 
prove  useful  in  measuring  trends  in  educational  procedure.  Alto- 
gether it  is  an  interesting  and  stimulating  little  book,  and  it  is  simple 
and  direct  enough  to  appeal  to  the  circle  of  readers  for  which  it  was 
written. 

R.    PiNTNER. 

1  Kitson,  H.  D. :  "The  Mind  of  the  Buyer.  A  Psychology  of  Selling."  Macmil- 
lan,  1921,  pp.  X  +  211. 
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6.  Tests  for  Guidance  in  the  High  School.^ — This  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  educational  monographs  planned  by  the  Journal  of  Educa- 
tional Research  and  edited  by  Dr.  Buckingham,  the  editor  of  the 
Journal.  He  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  excellence  of  this  first 
monograph,  which  has  certainly  set  a  high  standard  for  future  authors. 

Dr.  Proctor  set  himself  the  task  of  finding  out  to  what  extent 
mental  tests  might  be  useful  for  the  guidance  of  high  school  pupils 
and  he  has  dealt  with  the  subject  in  a  very  sound  and  sensible  manner, 
showing  what  he  believes  to  be  their  value  at  the  present  time  and 
making  no  inordinate  claims  for  them.  Tests  alone  will  not  solve 
all  the  problems  of  vocational  advice  and  direction.  They  are  to  be 
used  along  with  teachers'  estimates  of  ability,  records  of  school  suc- 
cess, the  vocational  ambitions  of  the  pupil,  and,  the  author  might  very 
well  have  added,  common  sense.  How  such  a  combination  may  work 
is  shown  by  the  comparison  of  '^ guided"  and  ''unguided"  pupils, 
wherein  we  note  the  fewer  number  of  failures  in  the  guided  group. 
Working  from  the  army  data  as  to  intelligence  and  occupations,  sug- 
gestions for  vocational  guidance,  mainly  of  a  negative  kind  are  made. 
By  following  up  the  pupils  through  high  school  and  on  to  college, 
the  author  has  shown  the  selective  influence  at  work.  The  median 
IQ  for  first-year  high-school  pupils  is  105;  for  high-school  graduates 
111;  for  college  entrants  116. 

The  symmetry  of  the  monograph  is  somewhat  marred  by  raising 
the  question  of  the  relation  of  a  particular  test  to  a  particular  subject, 
working  this  out  for  one  test  and  one  subject,  and  then  leaving  the 
matter  hanging  in  the  air.  It  is  obvious  that  we  must  have  correla- 
tions of  each  test  with  English  and  with  other  subjects  before  we  can 
make  any  statement  at  all  as  to  the  value  of  the  analogies  test,  which  is 
the  one  the  author  has  chosen  to  correlate.  We  are  left  wondering 
why  the  author  suddenly  stopped. 

Of  great  value  and  interest  are  the  mental  age  norms  for  the  Army 
Alpha  Scale.  They  differ  at  certain  ages  considerably  from  those 
given  by  the  army  workers.  The  army  mental  ages  were  derived 
a  group  of  adults  tested  on  the  Stanford.  The  norms  in  this  book  are 
based  upon  '^several  thousand  California  school  children,"  and  should 
be  more  reliable  than  the  army  mental  ages,  which  are  absolutely 
conditioned  by  what  adults  can  achieve  on  the  Stanford  Scale.     It  is  a 

1  Proctor,  W.  M.:  Psychological  Tests  and  Guidance  of  High  School  Pupils. 
J.  of  Ed.  Research  Monographs,  No.  1,  June,  1921,  Public  School  Publishing 
Company,  pp.  70. 
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pity  that  an  age  distribution  of  the  scores  of  all  the  cases  tested  was 
not  included  in  the  book. 

This  monograph  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  ever-growing  library 
of  books  on  tests,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  those  interested  in 
mental  examination  and  guidance  of  high  school  pupils.  But  why 
should  the  author  append  to  this  scientific  piece  of  work  a  description 
of  the  tests  written  in  the  style  of  a  pubhsher's  advertisement,  for 
example,  ''the  only  test  yet  published  .  .  .  ;"  ''ten  well-selected 
tests,"  etc.  etc.?     The  tests  described  do  not  need  it. 

R.  PiNTNER. 

7.  The  Influence  of  Work  and  External  Conditions  upon  Mental  and 
Motor  Efficiency. — In  a  monograph  of  95  pages,  Mr.  Peaks^  has  sum- 
marized the  important  studies  of  the  influence  of  time  of  year,  time  of 
day,  weather,  heat,  humidity,  etc.,  upon  efficiency,  considering  the 
facts  with  regard  to  alleged  long  and  short  types  of  periodicity, 
together  with  a  discussion  of  methodology  and  a  presentation  of  original 
data.  The  author  believes  that  the  evidence  favors  a  yearly  rhythm 
marked  by  a  depression  mid-winter  with  maxima  in  Spring  and  Fall 
and  a  diurnal  variation  marked  by  an  increase  from  morning  to  mid- 
afternoon  usually  a  temporary  depression  at  noon,  but  that  weekly, 
twenty-three  day,  twenty-eight  day  and  other  alleged  types  of  periodi- 
city are  not  regularly  found.  Sufficient  information  was  not  available 
to  enable  the  author  to  disentangle  the  multitude  of  possible  .causal 
factors.  Fatigue,  light,  humidity,  temperature,  atmospheric  pressure, 
meals,  etc.,  are  considered  in  turn,  but  none  of  these  seem  to  seri- 
ously influence  mental  efiiciency.  The  relative  insusceptibility  of  the 
mechanisms  involved  to  disturbance  by  these  forces  which  do  greatly 
affect  our  feelings  of  fitness  make  an  interesting  chapter  in  psychology 
which  is  written  in  convenient  form  in  this  monograph. 

A.  I.  G. 

8.  A  Book  for  Teachers  of  Geography . — The  following  approximation 
to  a  definition  of  the  term  "project"  is  given  in  a  new  book  on  the  use 
of  problems  and  projects  in  Geography i^  "Projects  consist  in  doing 
what  pupils  think  it  worth  while  to  do.  By  means  of  them  the  subject 
of  Geography  is  vitalized,  because  projects  involve  the  active  and 

^  Peaks,  Archibald  G. :  Periodic  Variations  lq  EflSciency.  Educational  Psy- 
chology Monographs,  No.  23,  Baltimore:  Warwick  and  York,  1921,  pp.  95. 

2  Smith,  E.  Ehrlich:  "Teaching  Geography  by  Problems."  Garden  City: 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company,  1921,  pp.  XIX  +  306. 
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motivated  participation  of  the  pupils  in  carrying  them  to  successful 
conclusions.  .  .  .  It  is  the  real  need  for  objective  illustration  that 
makes  the  projects  vital." 

The  purpose  of  the  book  as  stated  in  the  foreword  is  to  help  teachers 
*'  by  assisting  to  vitalize  the  subject  of  geography. "  The  author  notes 
recent  progress  in  the  field  and  discusses  the  increasing  significance  of 
human  geography  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  civilization.  After 
a  discussion  of  past  and  present  school  practice,  he  outlines  progressive 
tendencies,  lists  necessary  materials  and  discusses  desirable  procedures 
in  the  selection  and  solution  of  problems.  Over  one  hundred  pages  are 
then  given  to  illustrate  problems.  The  appendix  contains,  among 
other  things,  valuable  information  concerning  the  accessibility  of 
illustrative  materials. 

The  author  is  evidently  of  the  opinion  that  geography  projects,  as 
such,  should  have  a  definite  place  in  the  program.  The  following 
quotations  show  his  position  with  reference  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
curriculum  and  the  source  of  problems:  *' Teachers  will  do  well  to  make 
an  inventory  of  the  work  of  the  grade  which  the  course  of  study 
demands,  by  laying  out  their  term's  problems  and  projects.".  .  . 
"Thoughtful  and  extensive  reading  forms  the  basis  for  teaching  by 
problems  and  proj  ects.  Out  of  this  experience  teachers  become  prepared 
to  construct  problems."  .  .  .  "From  a  well  selected  bibliography, 
a  teacher  can  construct  a  vast  number  of  interesting  problems." 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  manifestly  ameliorative.  It  is  addressed 
to  classroom  teachers,  and  does  not  go  back  to  fundamental  philosophic 
and  scientific  considerations  upon  which  more  thoroughgoing  re- 
construction must  depend. 

The  author's  purpose  would  be  better  served  by  the  omission  of 
irrelevant  qualifying  phrases  and  indirect  implications.  The  sentence 
structure  is  often  awkward  and  unless  the  reader  stops  to  put  the 
thought  elements  in  more  psychological  sequence,  the  import  of  state- 
ments is  lost.  The  following  quotations  are  in  point:  "By  1880,  for 
example,  the  factory  had  gained  precedence  over  farming  in  England, 
even  though  at  that  time  her  farmers  were  making  excellent  wages, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  means  and  methods  of  communication 
abroad  so  improved  that  she  could  obtain  food  supplies  from  the 
outside  world  cheaper  than  she  could  produce  these  at  home."  A 
book  designed  to  interpret  new  movements  and  encourage  teachers  to 
adopt  progressive  methods,  deserves  more  careful  psychological  editing. 

L.   Z. 
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{Continued  from  November) 

HAROLD  RUGG 

The  Lincoln  School  of  Teachers  College, 

The  conclusions  from  the  study  of  official  ratings  and  of  the  data 
collected  at  the  Ojfficers'  Personnel  School,^  confirmed  the  conviction 
that  another  more  elaborate  and  objectified  experiment  should  be 
made  in  army  camps.  That  was  done  in  November  1918  at  Camps 
Sheridan  and  Taylor.  The  experiment  at  Sheridan  was  organized 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  working  out  the  final  procedure  to  be  followed 
at  Taylor.     The  data  for  both  experiments  are  used. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-one  ofiicers  cooperated  in  the  study.  They 
met  in  two  groups,  one  of  93,  the  other  of  58.  Practically  all  of  these 
officers  were  college  trained  men.  Their  average  score  on  the  Army 
Psychological  Test  was  B+,  indicating  that  we  had  a  distinctly  intelli- 
gent group  of  cooperating  officers.  I  personally  believe  that  the  men 
engaged  in  the  study  represented  as  high  a  level  of  intelligence  as  will 
be  found  in  typical  groups  of  supervisory  school  officers. 

How  the  ''  Experimentar'  Ratings  Were  Made. — Each  officer  con- 
structed a  rating  scale  in  accordance  with  the  following  directions: 

First. — A  list  of  officers  was  compiled  which  contained  25  or  more 
names,  made  up  largely  from  ofiicers  who  were  present  in  the  con- 
ference room.  The  greatest  care  was  taken  to  see  that  the  names  of 
officers  used  on  the  scale  were  only  those  whom  the  rater  felt  qualified 
to  rate.  It  was  felt  then,  and  proven  later,  that  it  was  most  important 
that  each  person  used  on  a  scale  should  be  known  intimately  by  the 
rating  officer. 

Second. — These  names  were  arranged  as  nearly  as  possible  in  exact 


1  Presented  in  the  November  issue  of  this  journal. 
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rank  order  of  merit.  This  was  done  independently  for  each  of  the  five 
groups  of  quahties  on  the  scale.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
the  scale  be  made  separately  for  each  group  of  qualities.  From  each 
of  these  lists  five  scale-men  were  selected.  This  was  done  by  the 
very  careful  scrutiny  and  review  of  the  two  or  three  men  at  the  head 
of  the  Hst  on  a  given  quality.  From  this  the  "15"  men  were  selected. 
Similarly,  the  ''3"  men  at  the  foot  of  the  list  were  selected  from  the 
two  or  three  poorest;  likewise,  with  the  others,  the  "12,"  "9"  and 
"6"  men. 

Third. — There  was  a  thorough  discussion,  taken  part  in  by  all 
present,  of  the  construction  of  the  scale  and,  between  the  first  and 
second  conferences  each  rating  officer  studied  and  revised  his  scale. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  Camp  Taylor  scales  represent  excellence 
in  scale-making  that  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  duplicate 
under  working  conditions  in  public  schools.  It  is  important  to 
remember  this  in  applying  the  conclusions  of  the  army  investigation 
of  rating  in  school  practice. 

Fourth. — Each  of  the  151  officers  gave  me  a  copy  of  his  scale  in 
order  that  a  detailed  comparison  might  be  made  of  the  extent  to 
which  officers  agreed  who  had  used  the  same  scale-men.  Remember, 
that  the  officers  had  constructed  their  scale,  so  far  as  possible,  from 
their  associates  in  the  conference  room. 

Fifth. — At  the  second  half -day  conference  each  officer  rated  on  his 
new  scale  each  other  officer  in  the  room  whom  he  was  positive  that 
he  knew  well  enough  to  rate.  No  officer  was  allowed  to  rate  another 
unless  he  was  sure  that  he  was  thoroughly  qualified  to  do  so.  To 
make  this  effective  and  to  supply  statistical  information,  each  officer 
stated  the  number  of  weeks  that  he  had  associated  in  the  army  with 
the  officer  rated  and  estimated  the  extent  to  which  he  was  qualified 
to  rate  him.  In  addition,  each  officer  submitted  a  list  of  the  other 
officers  present,  who,  in  his  judgment,  were  competent  to  rate  him. 
These  officers  are  referred  to  in  my  subsequent  discussions  as  "com- 
petent raters." 

Sixth. — A  third  half -day  conference  was  held  at  which  this  entire 
procedure  of  revising  scales  and  ratings  was  repeated.  Thus,  two 
conference  ratings  are  available  on  each  officer  which  might  be  properly 
regarded  as  made  by  officers  who  were  thoroughly  competent  to  rate. 

Seventh. — Each  officer  supplied  detailed  personal  data  concerning 
his  age,  schooling,  college,  honors,  annual  earnings,  occupational 
activities,  etc. 
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Eighth. — Each  of  the  officers  took  the  Army  Psychological  Test 
once,  a  number  of  them  twice,  and  all  of  them  took  the  Thorndike 
Alertness  Test  twice. 

Ninth. — A  round-table  discussion  was  held  in  which  the  officers 
stated  the  difficulties  which  they  had  encountered  in  constructing 
and  using  scales  and  in  which  they  made  recommendations  for  changes 
and  improvements  in  the  procedure. 

How  Closely  do  Ratings  Agree  When  Made  by  Different 
Raters  on  the  Same  Person? 

From  this  elaborate  experiment  what  does  one  learn  about  the 
reliability  and  practicability  of  rating  human  character?  He  learns 
that  even  under  such  carefully  controlled  conditions,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  secure  ratings  on  point  scales  which  are  reliable  estimates 
of  character.  He  learns  first,  for  example,  that  when  a  person  is  rated 
independently  by  from  three  to  thirteen  competent  raters,  that  the 
range  in  the  ratings  will  commonly  be  as  large  as  30  points  on  a  total 
scale  of  80  points.  In  but  one  case  in  a  list  of  16  officers  was  the 
extreme  difference  less  than  20  points.  In  the  case  of  8  of  the  16 
the  range  exceeded  30  points.     Table  II  summarizes  the  data. 


Table  II. — Average  op  the  Range  and  Average  of  the  Average  Deviation 
OF  3   TO    13   Independent  Ratings   on   a   Person 


Average  of  the  range 

Average  of  the  average  deviation 

General 

conference 

group 

Raters  reported 

as  competent 

to  rate  by 

those  rated 

General 

conference 

group 

Raters  reported 

as  competent 

to  rate 

Very 
well 

quali- 
fied 
to  rate 

Less 
well 
quali- 
fied 

Very 
well 
quali- 
fied 

Less 
well 
quali- 
fied 

Very 
well 
quali- 
fied 

Less 
well 
quali- 
fied 

IS 

Less 
well 
quali- 
fied 

a.  Includes  all  persons  rated 
by  3  or  more  raters 

16.9 

17.6 

15.6 

21.5 

6.3 

7.7 

7.0 

8.4 

No.  of  cases 

28 

23 

21 

6 

28 

24 

22 

7 

B.  Includes  only  persons  who 
were  rated  by  3  or    more 
raters  in  both  groups 

■ 
18.7 

19.9 

10.7 

21.7 

6.7 

8.9 

4.5 

4.2 

No.  of  cases 

,s 

18 

3 

-^ 

19 

19 

2 

4 
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One  learns  furthermore  that  the  typical  variations  in  such  inde- 
pendent ratings  (as  shown  by  the  average  deviation)  are  commonly 
in  the  neighborhood  of  7  points  (for  the  data  of  the  first  conference  it 
was  7  points  and  at  the  second  it  was  6).  The  probability  is  too 
uncertain,  therefore,  that  a  single  rating  on  a  person  will  locate  that 
person  even  within  his  proper  ''fifth''  of  the  rating  scale.  The  chances 
can  not  he  more  than  4  to  1  that  any  rating  will  be  within  14  points  of  the 
person^ s  true  rating.  These  results,  therefore,  confirm  strikingly,  the 
results  obtained  from  the  Fort  Sheridan  ratings  and  from  those  secured 
in  the  first  experiment  at  Camp  Sheridan. 

With  such  conclusions  before  us  two  questions  press  insistently  for 
answer.  First:  Why  do  independent  ratings  made  so  carefully 
disagree  so  widely?  Second:  Is  the  process  of  judging  human  char- 
acter so  nearly  impossible  of  objectification  that  "agreement  or 
disagreement"  between  ratings  is  not  an  adequate  criterion  for 
measuring  the  reliability  of  a  scale?  If  two  raters  assign  the  same 
score  to  a  person  do  these  scores  represent  equivalent  and  comparable 
judgments  of  character?  We  have  the  data  at  hand  upon  which  to 
base  a  rather  careful  discussion  of  these  questions. 

Why  do  Independent  Ratings  Vary  so  Greatly? 

Four  possible  causes  of  disagreements  were  explored: 

1.  Lack  of  acquaintance. 

2.  A  tendency  to  rate  high  or  'low. 

3.  The  extent  to  which  the  analysis  of  "military  abilities "  (which 
is  involved  in  the  construction  and  use  of  rating  scales)  rests  upon 
mental  backgrounds  that  are  so  distinctly  different  as  to  result  in 
totally  different  placements  of  the  same  officer  on  different  scales. 
It  was  recognized  that  such  an  analysis  may  even  result  in  similar 
placements,  and  quite  different  evaluations  of  abiUty.  Thus,  two 
independent  ratings  on  an  officer,  as  well  as  two  different  scales, 
may  represent  a  very  different  distribution  and  differentiation  of 
ability. 

4.  Is  the  process  of  discriminating  clearly  the  elements  of  human 
character  contributed  to  by  so  many  complicating  factors  as  to  render 
practically  impossible  close  agreements  in  total  estimates  of  the  man? 
These  complicating  factors  may  include:  (a)  the  ability  to  state 
objectively  outstanding  perspnal  qualities;  (6)  the  effect  of  peculiari- 
ties of  special  groups  of  qualities  on  the  estimate  of  other  qualities; 
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(c)  the  emphasis  given  to  one  group  of  qualities  by  one  officer  and  to  a 
different  group  by  another;  (d)  the  complexity  of  the  task  of  holding 
in  mind  the  various  special  traits  which  contribute  to  a  group  of 
qualities  without  elaborate  devices  for  discriminating  the  subordinate 
elements. 

I  shall  treat  the  third  and  fourth  factors  in  great  detail.  The  dis- 
cussion, however,  of  the  ''effect  of  extent  of  acquaintances"  and  of  a 
''tendency  to  rate  high  or  low"  must  be  inadequate.  Data  for  the 
former  are  incomplete  because  of  our  care  to  permit  only  competent 
raters  to  rate.  However,  there  were  differences  observable  in  "extent 
of  acquaintance"  and  I  report  the  results  as  suggestive  of  more  sweep- 
ing conclusions  that  I  believe  would  obtain  from  more  complete 
data. 

1.  The  Effect  of  Acquaintance. — Comparison  was  made  of  the 
agreements  of  ratings  for  two  groups  of  raters  representing  different 
degrees  of  acquaintance.  The  difference  between  the  average  devia- 
tions of  the  two  "acquaintance"  groups  is  rather  marked.  The  first 
set  gave  8.9  for  one  group  and  6.7  for  the  other;  the  second  gave  7.7 
against  6.3.  Furthermore,  the  average  deviation  for  the  "competent 
raters"  was  smaller  than  for  any  other  group.  This  we  found  to  be 
4  points.  The  data  that  we  studied  during  the  investigation  were 
impressive  pointing  toward  the  conclusion  that  estimates  of  human 
character  depend  closely  upon  intimacy  of  acquaintance  and  that  it  is 
important  to  evaluate  the  competency  of  the  rater.  Another  investi- 
gation has  been  reported  to  me  in  which  the  reliability  of  letters  of 
recommendation  was  studied.  The  accuracy  of  the  recommendation 
was  correlated  with  certain  objective  methods,  and  the  correlation 
ranged  with  the  intelhgence  of  the  "judge"  from  0.7  to  0.  Evidence 
like  this  points  to  the  importance  of  both  intimacy  of  acquaintance 
and  competency  of  judgment. 

2.  The  Tendency  to  Rate  High  or  Low. — The  dearth  of  ratings  by 
any  single  officer  caused  great  difficulty  in  treating  this  factor  thor- 
oughly. If  the  average  rating  had  been  based  upon  a  reasonably 
large  group,  say  25  or  more,  a  correction  could  have  been  applied  by 
the  following  procedure:  (a)  the  determination  of  the  variability 
(by  (T  or  by  Q)  of  each  rater's  ratings;  (6)  the  average  of  the  ratings 
falls  at  60;  the  estimated  standard  deviation  is  between  13  and  15, 
and  the  estimated  Q  is  10;  (c)  the  ratings  of  each  rater  thus  could  be 
approximated  by  equating  the  position  of  each  of  his  actual  ratings 
on  the  scale  to  the  position  that  it  would  have  occupied  on  the  scale 
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of  the  'Hrue"  distribution.  The  average  would  be  made  60  and  each 
other  rating  would  be  increased  or  decreased  by  the  relative  difference 
between  it  and  the  average. 

To  investigate  this  factor  thoroughly  the  ratings  of  persons  should 
be  available,  each  person  rating  a  considerable  number  of  individuals. 
Only  four  officers  in  my  study  rated  as  many  as  10  to  14  persons,  and 
only  one  rated  15.  From  the  experience  gained  in  carrying  through 
this  inquiry  it  is  doubted  if,  either  in  the  army  or  in  school  practice, 
an  experiment  can  be  set  up  in  which  a  larger  number  of  valid  ratings 
can  be  obtained  on  one  person  under  natural  rating  conditions. 
For  these  reasons  the  analysis  of  the  tendency  to  rate  high  or  low 
included  merely  a  careful  approximate  correction  of  ratings  made  by 
extremely  high  and  extremely  low  raters. 

The  results  were  all  plotted  and  submitted  in  the  original  report. 
Lack  of  space  prohibits  their  publication  here.  I  shall  ask  the  reader 
to  accept  my  conclusion  from  the  careful  study  of  these  meager  data 
that  divergencies  in  judgments  of  character  are  but  slightly,  if  at  all, 
accounted  for  by  a  tendency  to  rate  high  or  to  rate  low.  Hence,  the 
great  importance  of  studying  carefully  the  third  and  fourth  factors 
referred  to  previously. 

3.  Incomparable  Scales  as  Contributing  Causes  of  Differences  in 
Rating. — Of  far  greater  importance  is  the  question:  Are  the  scales 
comparable  on  which  ratings  are  made?  Do  the  mental  backgrounds 
against  which  estimates  of  character  are  made  afford  similar  standards 
of  judgment.     Several  basic  questions  must  be  answered: 

(a)  When  an  officer  is  used  by  two  or  more  raters,  is  he  assigned 
the  same  scale  value  on  the  different  scales?  Is  he  a  ''fifteen"  man  on 
all  scales,  a  ''twelve''  man,  a  "six"  man,  etc.? 

(6)  Does  the  placement  of  scale-men  on  the  "intelligence"  part 
of  the  rating  scale  correspond  closely  to  placement  in  intelligence  by 
the  Army  Psychological  Tests? 

(c)  Are  differences  in  two  ratings  on  an  officer  by  different  raters 
paralleled  by  corresponding  differences  in  the  positions  of  "scale-men" 
on  the  scales  used  in  the  rating? 

(d)  Is  the  same  officer  used  as  a  "scale-man"  on  more  than  one 
group  of  qualities? 

Analysis  of  the  "Scale-men"  on  45  Rating  Scales 

To  answer  these  questions  I  made  a  minute  analysis  of  45  rating 
scales.     The  first  step  was  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  a  given 
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scale-man  was  used  at  the  same  scale-value  by  different  persons. 
Fortunately  a  large  number  of  cases  are  available.  Four  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  instances  were  found  on  the  scales  in  which  the  same  men 
were  used  on  from  2  to  13  different  scales.  Each  instance  of  recurrence 
of  a  name  on  different  scales  was  tabulated  to  give  a  semi-graphic 
chart  upon  which  the  following  facts  were  shown : 

1.  The  specific  scale-value  at  which  the  officer  was  used  on  each 
scale. 

2.  The  Psychological  Test  score  and  the  Alertness  Test  score  of 
each  officer  making  the  scale. 

3.  The  Psychological  Test  score  of  the  officers  used  on  the  scale. 

4.  The  total  number  of  scales  upon  which  the  officer  was  used  at 
each  scale  value  of  each  quality. 

5.  The  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  times  an  officer  was  used 
on  a  given  quality  on  which  the  concensus  of  agreement  was  used. 

6.  The  average  position  to  which  the  officer  was  assigned  on  each 
quality. 

Conclusion. — It  is  impossible  to  print  in  this  article  the  ten  tables 
or  the  detailed  charts  which  were  made  up  to  study  this  question. 
In  Table  III  a  summary  is  presented  of  the  essential  data.  A  minute 
analysis  of  the  original  tables  and  charts  shows  that  rating  scales 
made  under  as  carefully  controlled  conditions  as  were  those,  are 
distinctly  incomparable.  Intervals  upon  different  men's  scales  do  not 
represent  closely  the  same  amount  of  the  trait  in  question.  Table  III 
(typical  of  three  other  tables)  shows  that  in  not  more  than  50  to  60  per 
cent  of  the  cases  will  an  officer  appear  at  the  same  scale  value  on  different 
scales.  It  shows  further  that  a  divergence  of  4J^^  to  6  points  {that  is,  35 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  scale!)  will  typically  occur  between  different 
placements  of  the  same  officer.  It  shows  that  the  same  man,  used  at 
"15"  on  one  scale,  will  be  used  at  ''12"  in  another,  "9"  on  others, 
"6"  on  occasional  ones  and  even  ''3"  on  a  few.  Persons  regarded 
as  the  ''best  captain  I  ever  knew"  were  selected  for  scale  positions  on 
other  scales  as  "the  poorest  captain  I  ever  knew!"  And  the  selection 
was  made  by  the  most  objectified  procedure  we  have  yet  devised  and 
by  a  procedure  that  we  probably  cannot  duplicate  under  practical 
rating  conditions  in  education. 

But,  in  using  the  "agreement"  of  scale  placement  as  our  criterion, 
we  are  employing  subjective  methods.  It  happens  that  we  have  at 
hand  a  very  good  comparison  of  subjective  "ratings"  with  objective 
measures  of  a  particular  group  of  traits, — namely,  "intelligence"  as 
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measured  by  the  Army  Psychological  Test  and  by  the  Thorndike 
Alertness  Test.  The  comparison  of  ratings  and  actual  performance 
scores  of  59  officers  is  presented  and  summarized  in  Table  IV.     These 

Table  III. — Per  Cent  of  Perfect  Agreement  in  Scale-positions,  Together 
WITH  Average  Nidmber  of  Units  of  Divergence  from  the  "Concensus" 

OF   Agreement 
(All  names  used  occurred  on  5  or  more  Scales) 

Each  row  represents  data  on  one  officer 


Physical 
qualities 

Intelligence 

Leadership 

Personal 
qualities 

General  value 

■ 

Aver- 

Aver- 

Aver- 

Aver- 

Aver- 

Per 

age 

Per 

age 

Per 

age 

Per 

age 

Per 

age 

cent 

devia- 
tion 

cent 

devia- 
tion 

cent 

devia- 
tion 

cent 

devia- 
tion 

cent 

devia- 
tion 

78 

6.0 

50 

7 

57 

8.0 

100 

50 

4.0 

100 

57 

14.4 

75 

3.0 

71 

12.0 

83 

3.0 

50 

3.0 

80 

3.0 

50 

3.0 

50 

5.0 

50 

5 

60 

3.0 

50 

6.0 

60 
50 

4.5 
8.0 

60 
50 

6.0 
4.0 

100 

40 

8.0 

40 

60 
40 

7.0 

3.0 
3.0 

60 
80 

24.0 
8.0 

86 

3.0 

80 

20 
40 
60 

6.0 

4.5 
4.0 
3.0 

67 
60 

8.0 
8.0 

60 

6.0 

80 

9.0 

.. 

50 

13.3 

60 

4.5 

Average 

72 

4.4 

56 

5.1 

58 

4.6 

50 

6 

63 

11.9 

two  sets  of  measures  were  made  comparable  by  equating  the  range 
and  variability  of  the  ''ratings'^  to  the  range  and  variability  of  the 
test  scores.  Thus,  a  ''fifth"  of  the  test  ''scale"  is  comparable  to  a 
"fifth"  of  the  rating  "scale."  The  detailed  tables  of  the  original 
report  gave  the  following  facts:  (1)  the  average  position  on  the  intelU- 
gence  part  of  the  rating  scale  for  men  of  given  test  score  standings,  say 
"15,"  "12,"  "9,"  "6,"  and  "3;"  (2)  the  converse  of  these  data. 
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We  can  now  answer  the  question:  Is  *' intelligence"  discriminated 
accurately  on  the  man-to-man  comparison  scale  (assuming  the  valid- 
ity of  our  test  measures  of  ''intelligence")? 

It  appears  from  Table  IV  that  the  men  selected  as  "most  intelligent" 
("15"  men)  were  rather  accurately  picked.  Of  13  men,  4  are  rated 
"15,"  8  are  rated  "12,"  and  one  is  rated  "9."  For  the  other  four 
scale  positions  the  discrimination  is  very  inadequate.  Men  of  "aver- 
age" intelligence  ("9")  as  shown  by  the  tests  are  rated  higher  than 
"superior"  persons  ("12").  The  average  test  scores  for  the  groups 
denoted  "12,"  "9,"  "6"  and  "3"  on  the  rating  scales,  are  respec- 
tively 9.24,  10.29,  9.3  and  8.46. 

We  find  at  the  "lowest"  end  of  the  scale  great  differences  between 
the  rating  on  "  intelHgence "  and  the  test  score  on  intelligence.  Out 
of  28  "3"  men  on  the  rating  scale  only  5  appear  as  "3"  men  on  the 
psychological  tests;  5  appear  as  "6"  men;  11  appear  as  "9"  men  on 
the  test;  4  are  placed  at  "12"  on  the  test  and  three  are  "15"  men  on 
the  test!  No  evidence  which  has  been  secured  in  this  investigation 
makes  more  apparent  the  fact  that  the  rating  scale  is  thoroughly 
relative.  "The  least  intelligent  man  I  ever  knew"  according  to  the 
rating  scale  varies  all  the  way  from  "the  most  intelHgent"  to  "the 
least  intelligent"  as  shown  by  psychological  tests.  The  fact  that 
psychological  tests  demand  abilities  which  are  not  considered  in  the 
rating  scale  is  not  forgotten  in  this  connection.  Admittedly  it 
should  cause  some  lack  of  agreement  between  the  test  placing  of  a 
man  and  the  placement  by  the  rating  scale.  The  two  measures, 
however,  clearly  involve  a  very  considerable  number  of  common 
abilities.  It  is  these  common  abilities  that  should  operate  to  give  a 
fairly  close  agreement  between  the  two  scales.  The  psychological 
test  at  least  classifies  together,  reasonably  well,  officers  who  are 
nearly  equal  in  abihty.  The  rating  scale  should  do  this  also.  Hence, 
whether  we  expect  agreement  in  scale  placement  or  not,  we  would 
demand  the  same  relative  degree  of  homogeneity  to  come  from  the 
use  of  either  scale. 

With  fewer  cases,  and  hence  with  not  so  much  reliability,  the  Camp 
Sheridan  material  confirms  the  judgment  as  to  the  "relative"  aspect 
of  the  rating  scale.  It  is  this  relative  aspect  of  the  scale  that  makes 
rating  so  different  from  test  scores.  It  is  believed  that  such  an  analy- 
sis as  we  are  making,  supports  our  earlier  hypothesis  that  the  scales 
themselves  do  not  represent  equivalent  amounts  of  the  trait.  In  this 
case,  also,  we  find  that  the  chances  are  not  large  that  any  one  assign- 
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Table  IV. — Comparison  of  the  Psychological  Test  Standing  op  Officers 

AT  Camp  Taylor  with  their  Rating  Scale-standings 

(Standings  in  the  two  scales  are  expressed  in  "fifths  of  the  respective  scales." 

Numbers  in  the  compartments  of  the  table  give  the  psychological  test  fifths) 


Psychological 

Alertness 

Rating  scale  fifths 

Number 

of 

test  of 

test  of 

(.If  test  scores  agree  with  ratings  the  numbers  in  these  col- 

officer 

officer 

officer 

umn^  will  agree  with  the  numbers  at  the  head  of  columns) 

making 
the  scale 

making 
scale 

making 
scale 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

"Lowest" 

"Low" 

"Middle" 

"High" 

"Highest" 

1 

5 

5 

2 

4 

'5 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

3 

2 

5 

4 

'3 

5 

4 

3 

6 

4 

4 

7 

■3 

5 

3 

8 

3 

"4 

4 

*4 

4 

9 

2 

3 

3 

1 

4 

10 

■3 

11 

5 

3 

4 

5 

12 

'4 

4 

5 

1 

13 

4 

5 

3 

14 

3 

'4 

'4 

15 

5 

\  \ 

1 

3 

16 

4 

■3 

'4 

2 

17 

5 

3 

"2 

*4 

3 

18 

3 

2 

4 

19 

5 

■4 

'3 

4 

'4 

4 

20 

4 

5 

21 

1 

3 

1 

22 

3 

"2 

2 

"l 

5 

23 

1 

1 

*4 

24 

4 

'3 

4 

5 

25 

'3 

1 

'3 

2 

26 

4 

1 

5 

4 

4 

27 

*4 

5 

3 

5 

4 

28 

3 

"2 

2 

29 

5 

4 

■3 

4 

2 

4 

30 

3 

■3 

4 

31 

1 

4 

2 

3 

32 

"2 

4 

33 

4 

■3 

"i 

3 

5 

34 

5 

3 

2 

5 

35 

"2 

5 

36 

"2 

2 

4 

4 

37 

4 

*4 

] 

"2 

2 

38 

4 

2 

38A 

2 

3 

38B 

3 

39 

"5 

'4 

40 

4 

5 

41 

5 

. . 

.. 

3 

42 

3 

2 

43 

4 

44 

3 

1 

1 

5 

2 

4 

45 

5 

4 

4 

48 

1 

"i 

"2 

4 

49 

'3 

4 

50 

4 

4 

51 

i 

'i 

52 

4 

*  \ 

2 

54 

5 

"2 

"2 

5 

55 

4 

*  ' 

2 

4 

56 

1 

3 

57 

2 

" 

1 

Average.. 

2.82 

3.1 

3.43 

3.08 

4.23 
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ment  of  an  officer  to  a  definite  scale  position  will  represent  closely  the 
true  scale  placement  of  the  man. 

In  the  course  of  our  tabulations  we  studied  the  question:  "Do 
raters  of  superior  intelligence  discriminate  intelligence  as  mental  tests 
do?"  The  answer  is:  ''Shghtly  better  than  raters  in  general  but  yet 
not  at  all  well."  Tables  were  made  comparing  ratings  and  tests 
score  of  the  men  used  on  scales  by  officers  of  superior  intelligence. 
Of  20  ''5"  men,  8  (40  per  cent)  were  assigned  to  exactly  the  same 
position  on  the  rating  scale  as  they  obtained  in  the  test.  But  the 
average  displacement  for  the  whole  group  was  1.25  intervals,  or  3.75 
units.  Thus,  taken  as  a  group,  officers  of  outstandingly  superior 
intelligence  discriminate  intelligence  in  others  little  better  than  do 
those  of  ''average"  intelligence.  The  evidence  we  are  piling  up  points 
constantly  to  the  very  great  difficulty  of  estimating  character.  It 
certainly  calls  for  further  and  more  minute  analysis  of  the  process  of 
judging  human  traits. 

Two  points  are  clear  then:  first,  most  careful  construction  of  the 
man-to-man  comparison  rating  scales  does  not  lead  to  close  agreement 
in  placing  scale-men;  second,  experimental  ''ratings"  of  ability  show 
distinctly  inadequate  agreement  with  test  measures  of  ability. 

If  a  number  of  persons  disagree  widely  in  rating  another  person,  it 
may  be  due,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  differences  in  evaluating  the  abilities 
of  persons  used  at  particular  positions  on  the  rating  scale.  We  are 
ready,   therefore,   to  study  in  detail  the  third  important  matter. 

Are  Differences  in  Ratings  Paralleled  by  Corresponding 
Differences  in  the  Placement  of  Scale-men? 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  this  question  we  shall  answer  two 
related  ones  of  the  greatest  importance :  (a)  if  two  ratings  on  a  person 
agree  closely,  can  it  be  inferred  that  each  total  rating  is  contributed  to 
by  approximately  the  same  estimate  of  the  component  traits;  (6)  if 
scales  can  be  found  which  do,  throughout  the  range,  represent  nearly 
equivalent  amounts  of  any  trait,  will  ratings  upon  these  scales  closely 
approximate  each  other? 

These  questions  are  of  the  highest  psychological  importance.  Very 
elaborate  plates  and  tables  were  prepared  to  answer  them.  This 
section  of  the  original  report,  as  submitted  to  the  Army  Committee  on 
Classification  of  Personnel,  discussed  the  situation  for  a  group  of  10 
officers.     These  10  were  selected  for  the  comparison  solely  because  they 
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were  rated  by  eight  or  more  different  raters.  They  provide  an  impor- 
tant opportunity  to  study  correspondence  in  overlapping  scales. 
(I  shall  use  ''overlapping  scales"  to  mean  "scales  which  used  one  or 
more  common  names.'*)  It  is  certain  that  these  ten  are  representative 
of  the  entire  group. 

Table  V. — Per  Cent  op  45  Cases  in  which  the  Same  Person  was  used  on  2 

Scales  for  which  He  was  Assigned  the  Same  Value 

29  60 

58  50 

36  21 

36  52 

37  37 

I  can  only  print  summary  data,  Tables  V  and  VI.  (The  details  are 
available  to  any  student  of  the  problem.)  Table  V  shows  that  in  only 
one-third  (37  per  cent)  of  the  cases  in  which  an  officer  is  used  on  a  scale 
will  be  assigned  the  same  value.     Table  VI  presents  a  summary  of  the 


Table  VI. — Comparison  of  the  Differences  in  Total  Rating  of  Two  Raters 

ON  One  Officer  with  the  Differences  in  the  Values  to  which  They 

Assigned  Common-scale-men 


Second  rating  showed  increase  of  0-5 

Second  rating  showed  increase  of  6-10 

points  over 

first  rating 

points  over 

first  rating 

Total  numerical 

Total  numerical 

difference  between 

difference  between 

Number  of  instances 

the  scale  values  on 

Number  of  instances 

the  scale  values  on 

in  which  the  man 

the  two  scales  on 

in  which  the  man 

the  two  scales  on 

Officer's 

was  assigned  to 

which  same  men 

was  assigned  to 

which  same  men 

number 

were  used  at  differ- 
ent values 

were  used  at  differ- 
ent values 

Same 

Different 

Same 

Different 

value 

values 

First 

Second 

value 

values 

First 

Second 

on  2 

on  2 

rating 

rating 

on  2 

on  2 

rating 

rating 

scales 

scales 

scales 

scales 

1 

20 

7 

68 

70 

6 

t 

51 

36 

9 

12 

9 

91 

88 

10 

9 

129 

94 

12 

3 

2 

20 

22 

2 

1 

16 

8 

13 

4 

6 

106 

87 

1 

12 

138 

162 

17 

1 

13 

191 

231 

4 

1 

6 

15 

18 

5 

5 

71 

55 

1 

5 

74 

106 

21 

3 

2 

9 

12 

6 

5 

57 

45 

27 

7 

11 

147 

174 

10 

11 

127 

148 

28 

1 

4 

7 

102 

102 

29 

4 

17 

176 

197 

6 

11 

92 

98 

Total 

60                 72 
132 

... 

... 

50                67 
117 

45.4% 

54.6% 

... 

42.7% 

57.3% 
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Table  VI  (Continued). — Comparison  of  the  Differences  in  Total  Rating  op 

Two  Raters  on    One  Officer  with  the  Differences  in  the  Values  to 

WHICH  They  Assigned  Common-scale-men 


Second  rating  showed  increase  of  11-20 
points  over  first  rating 

Second  rating  showed  increase  of  more 
than  20  points  over  first  rating 

Officer's 

Number  of  instances 

in  wbich  the  man 

assigned  to 

Total  numerical 
difference  between 
the  scale  values  on 
the  two  scales  on 
which  same  men 
were  used  at  differ- 
ent values 

Number  of  instances 
in  which  the  man 
was  assigned  to 

Total  numerical 
difference  between 
the  scale  values  on 
the  two  scales  on 
which  same  men 
were  used  at  differ- 
ent values 

Same 
value 
on  2 
scales 

A  different 
value 
on  2 
scales 

First 
rating 

Second 
rating 

Same 
value 
on  2 
scales 

A.different 

value 

on  2 

scales 

First 
rating 

Second 
rating 

1 

8 

9 

187 

143 

9 

14 

6 

57 

63 

12 

5 

3 

12 

33 

1 

2 

15 

27 

13 

3 

17 

213 

224 

17 

8 

14 

156 

156 

18 

1 

2 

25 

14 

21 

22 

19 

205 

165 

11 

13 

160 

149 

27 

7 

12 

113 

174 

4 

10 

101 

128 

28 

1 

3 

46 

61 

6 

10 

102 

148 

29 

1 

2 

9 

18 

2 

2 

18 

27 

Total  .... 

70                97 

24                 38 

Total  number 

167 

i 

62 

of   overlap- 

41.8%        58.2% 

...    1    ... 

38.7%         61.3% 

pings  =  478 

data  on  478  instances  of  the  use  of  the  same  person  on  two  scales. 
The  detailed  exhibit  and  Table  XVIII  lead  clearly  to  the  conclusion  that 
differences  in  total  rating  are  not  parallel  by  even  approximately 
corresponding  differences  in  scale-values. 

Differences  in  assignment  of  scale  values  are  discernible  only  when 
the  differences  in  total  rating  become  very  large.  This  leads  me  to 
suggest  an  explanation  for  differences  in  rating:  that  the  whole  opera- 
tion is  contributed  to  by  many  small  differences  in  estimating  the 
presence  of  subordinate  groups  of.  qualities;  that  many  of  these  small 
differences  neutralize  each  other  in  contributing  to  the  total  score, 
some  being  increases  and  some  decreases;  but  that  when  the  differences 
in  estimate  become  very  large,  it  can  be  shown  statistically  that  these 
differences  in  placing  men  on  the  scale  tend  to  parallel  differences  in 
rating  on  the  scale. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  we  need  to  explore  in  great  detail  the 
comparison  of  individuals  with  scale-men.  In  presenting  the  indi- 
vidual cases  we  shall  answer  the  question: 
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When  two  persons  agree  closely  in  the  total  rating  to  he  assigned 
another,  can  this  agreement  in  numerical  rating  he  interpreted  to  mean 
an  agreement  in  judgment  of  character?  I  helieve  this  inference  can  he 
drawn  only  when  the  total  rating  is  contributed  to  hy  equivalent  estimates 
of  component  traits  against  equivalent  scale-men.  Specifically,  if  two 
persons  give  another  person  the  same  rating,  say  72  and  72,  are  the 
ratings  contributed  to  by  like  agreements  in  comparing  the  person  rated 
with  the  respective  scale-men?  Only  by  such  coincidence  in  rating 
subordinate  traits  against  equivalent  standards  of  judgment  (the  scale- 
men)  can  we  infer  that  agreement  in  total  rating  represents  equivalence 
in  estimates  of  total  character,  and  not  a  mere  chance  situation. 

We  need  some  specific  cases  to  get  the  matter  before  us  clearly. 
I  shall  discuss  two  distinctive  conditions :  the  first,  that  in  which  two 
scales  agree,  that  is,  that  the  two  scales  consist  of  identical  names 
at  several  values;  the  second,  that  in  which  the  scales  are  apparently 
very  different  (the  same  person  appearing  on  the  two  scales  at  different 
values),  but  in  which  ratings  made  against  them  are  the  same.  The 
scales  of  59  persons  have  been  compared,  value  by  value,  and  all 
instances  noted  in  which  a  given  person  appears  in  two  or  more  scales. 
(Exhibits  VIII  and  IX  of  the  original  report  give  the  scales 
themselves.) 

It  was  very  difficult  to  set  up  natural  conditions  for  constructing 
scales  and  for  rating  persons  against  them  which  at  the  same  time 
would  insure  many  instances  in  which,  on  two  or  more  scales,  the  same 
scale  position  would  be  assigned  to  a  given  individual.  We  are  for- 
tunate, in  fact,  to  have  one  instance  of  two  scales,  those  of  officers  No.  X 1 
and  No.  24  in  which  the  same  officer  appears  at  the  same  value  in  8  of  the 
25  places  on  the  scale.  Furthermore,  No.  11  and  No.  24  rated  9  persons 
in  common.  Hereafter  I  shall  refer  to  particular  rating  officers  by 
number.  Here  we  have,  for  9  persons,  two  independent  ratings  made 
against  standards  of  judgment  which  presumably  are  based  on  like 
judgments  of  character.  Is  it  not  of  great  importance  that  this  is  the 
only  instance  {in  59  cases)  in  which  I  have  heen  able  to  show  that  scale 
construction  is  based  upon  equivalent  judgments  of  character? 

The  scales  of  No.  11  and  No.  24  for  "physical  qualities"  and  for 
''intelligence"  are  reproduced  exactly  in  Table  VII.  Note  that  the 
names  or  numbers  of  each  scale-man  and  the  numbers  of  each  officer 
rated  on  both  scales,  are  located  at  the  proper  value  (from  15  to  3). 
In  "physical  qualities"  the  "15,"  "9"  and  "3"  men  are  the  same  on 
both  scales. 
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Table  VII. — Comparison    op  "Physical"  and  "Intelligence"  Scales  Con- 
structed BY  No.  11  AND  No.  24  Together  with  their  Ratings  on  Same 

Officers 


Psycho- 
logical 

test 
stand- 
ing in 
scale 
fifths 


Average 

Average 

» 

No.  ll's 

position 

of  con- 

"oS 

scale 

on 

ference 

> 

numbers 

others 

ratings 

1 

of  scale 

scales 

on  him 

officers 

Ratings 

1 

No.  24's 

assigned  by 

scale 
numbers 

No.  11  to  offi- 

1 

cers  rated  by 

S 

of  scale 

both  No.  Hand 

rV, 

and  No.  24 

Ratings 
assigned  by 
No.  24  to  offi- 
cers rated  by 
both  No.  Hand 
No.  24 


The  Physical  Qualities  Scale 


15 

Whitcomb 

No.  36 

15 

Whitcomb 

No.  36 
No.  19,  17, 

8 

1 

7.8 

63.0 

12 

No.  23 

No.  19,  17,  12, 
8,37 

12 

Swift 

No.  37 

No.  12 

9 

Whiting 

No.  22 

9 

Whiting 

No.  22 

2 

8.3 

63.0 

6 

No.  32 

Staker 

6 

Rundle 

Staker 

3 

Shippen 

No.  21 

3 

Shippen 

No.  21 

The  Intelligence  Scale 


15 

Swift 

10.5 

64.5 

10.8 

82.0 

12 

No.  17 

12.0 

63.9 

9.0 

67.0 

9 

No.  8 

11.0 

55.6 

6 

No.  7 

11.0 

55.6 

4.3 

51.8 

3 

No.  4 

4.3 

51.8 

No.  36 

15 

No.  11 

No.  19,  17,  37, 

12 

No.  1 

Staker 

No.  12,  8 

9 

Goodnow 

No.  22,  21 

6 

No.  7 

3 

No.  4 

No.  36 


No.  19,  17, 

Staker 


No.  8 
No.  12 


No.  22,  37 
No.  21 


No.  11,  1,  7,  and  4  on  No.  24's  scale. 


On  the  ''intelligence"  scale  the  ''6"  and  *'3"  men  are  identical. 
On  the  Leadership  scale  the  ''9"  man  is  the  same  on  the  two  scales. 
On  Personal  Qualities  the  ''15"  man  is  the  same.  And,  finally,  for 
"General  Value"  the  "16"  man  is  the  same  on  the  two  scales.  These 
eight  names  are  common  to  the  two  scales  and  are  assigned  to  the  same 
scale-value.  Here  we  have  a  case  of  two  scales  in  which  the  Physical 
and  Intelligence  qualities  may  be  regarded  as  representing  about  the 
same  "spread"  or  differentiation  of  the  traits  in  question  and  in  which 
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a  unit  interval  on  one  scale  must  represent  closely  the  same  difference 
in  amount  of  the  trait  as  a  unit  interval  on  the  other. 

Table  VII  reproduces  the  ratings  on  each  quality  and  the  total  ratings 
given  each  of  9  officers  on  these  two  scales.  Note  that  the  differences 
in  total  rating  are,  respectively,  4,  3, 14,  4,  4,  4,  1,  9,  2,  and  the  average 
difference  for  the  9  ratings  is  5  points.  The  large  divergence  of  14  in 
one  case  is  caused  by  a  difference  in  rating  on  General  Value  in  the 
case  of  No.  21,  No.  11  having  rated  him  8  on  General  Value  while  No. 
24,  rated  him  23.  The  other  large  disagreement  in  total  rating,  that  of 
9  points,  occurs  on  Personal  Qualities,  the  largest  difference  in  a  single 
quality  being  caused  by  one  officer  being  rated  12  by  No.  11  and  7  by 
No.  24.  The  physical  scale  is  the  only  one  that  we  are  reasonably  confident 
represents  equivalent  distribution  of  the  trait  and  it  is  on  this  that  there  is 
almost  perfect  agreement  in  rating  the  9  men.  The  differences  between 
the  physical  rating  given  these  9  officers  by  Nos.  11  and  24  are, 
respectively,  2,  1,  0,  1,  2,  1,  1,  0,  1.  Furthermore,  they  are  rating  men 
who  are  distributed  throughout  all  portions  of  the  total  scale.  It  is 
significent  that  the  two  ratings  on  a  single  man  agree,  irrespective  of  the 
amount  of  the  trait  that  he  represents. 

The  same  almost  perfect  agreement  in  rating  men  on  these  scales  is 
found  when  we  study  the  intelligence  qualities.  In  only  one  of  the  9 
cases  is  the  divergence  in  rating  intelligence  more  than  2  points.  (The 
case  of  No.  37,  a  Major,  rated  on  a  Captain's  scale.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  in  rating  Staker,  another  Major,  the  agreement  on  him  by  the  two 
raters  is  within  1  point  in  4  of  the  5  qualities  and  within  2  points  on 
General  Value.) 

The  study  of  such  comparable  scales  shows  that  it  is  possible,  but 
extraordinarily  difficult,  for  two  rating  officers  to  construct  scales,  the 
intervals  of  which  will  represent  approximately  equal  differences  and 
to  make  the  man-to-man  comparison  that  is  necessary  in  supplying  a 
total  judgment  of  a  person's  worth.  In  this  analysis,  the  case  that  we 
have  just  discussed  is  the  only  one  which  has  been  found  in  which  the 
construction  of  scales  and  ratings  made  upon  them  leads  to  a  satisfactorily 
close  agreement  in  the  estimation  of  character.  This  instance,  by  being 
an  exception  to  the  rule,  throws  into  sharp  relief  the  fact  that  the  esti- 
mation of  character  involves  very  striking  difficulties.  In  our  con- 
sideration of  further  examples,  however,  we  should  hold  in  mind  the 
fact  that  two  officers  have  constructed  scales  and  estimated  the 
presence  or  absence  of  complex  traits  on  9  other  men  with  very  close 
agreement.     We  should  also  remember  that  equal  total  ratings  can  be 
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interpreted  to  be  equivalent  estimates  of  character  only  when  the  two 
scales  against  which  ratings  are  made,  represent  closely  identical 
scale-values  and  *' spread"  of  character. 

(In  the  January  issue  further  detailed  examples  will  be  given  of 
scale  construction  and  of  rating,  together  with  a  more  extended  inter- 
pretation of  the  data.) 


RATE  OF  MENTAL  GROWTH,  AGES  NINE  TO 
FIFTEEN 

FOWLER  D.  BROOKS 
Johns  Hopkins  University 

The  results  of  annual  re-tests  of  one  hundred  seventy-one  children, 
ages  nine  to  fifteen,  of  various  economic  and  social  groups,  (as  to 
mental  ability,  more  highly  selected  at  the  earlier  ages  than  at  the 
later  ones)  give  evidence  that  the  rate  of  mental  growth,  as  measured 
annually,  is  very  nearly  a  straight-line  affair,  and  is  approximately 
the  same  for  each  year  for  school  population  of  these  ages. 

In  May,  1918, 1919,  and  1920,  at  the  Training  School  of  the  Mankato, 
Minnesota,  State  Teachers  College,  a  battery  of  the  following  tests ^ 
were  given  to  grades  IV  to  IX,  inclusive: 

Four  Woodworth- Wells  number-checking  tests;  quality  of  hand- 
writing on  two  specimens  of  written  work  handed  in  by  the  pupils  in 
other  subjects  such  as  language,  history,  etc.;  quality  of  handwriting 
and  speed  of  handwriting  from  two  tests  given  a  week  to  ten  days 
apart;  sixty  words  from  columns  Q,  S,  and  U  of  the  Ayres  scale,  dic- 
tated slowly  in  easy  sentences,  during  three  or  four  spelling  periods 
on  as  many  days;  Thorndike  Reading  A2  and  B,  the  x  and  y  lists 
being  given  in  alternate  years,  and  only  comparable  parts  of  tests 
being  used  so  that  perfect  score  would  be  the  same  each  year;  Courtis 
Arithmetic,  Form  B,  four  fundamental  operations,  attempts  and  rights; 
Woody  Arithmetic,  Series  A,  four  fundamental  operations;  Stone 
Reasoning;  Composition;  Woodworth- Wells  Opposites;  Pintner-Toops 
Revised  Directions  Test;  Immediate  Auditory  Memory,  Concrete  and 
Abstract,  Whipple's  lists;  Memory  for  English  equivalents  of  Italian 
words — nine  different  tests  devised  by  the  writer  and  three  given 
each  year;  Woodworth- Wells  Substitution-five  geometrical  forms; 
Letter-Digit  Substitution,  devised  by  the  writer  and  the  same  three 
tests  given  each  year;  a  reasoning  test,  part  of  an  Omnibus  test 
devised  by  Thorndike  and  McCall;  Trabue's  Language  Completion, 
scales  C,  B,  and  D — one  each  year;  Thorndike  Reading,  Alpha  2. 
In  1920,  Army  Alpha  and  Thorndike  Group  Intelligence  Test  III, 
Series  L,  were  given. 


1  A  complete  account  of  this  investigation  is  contained  in  a  recent  publi- 
cation of  the  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  N.  Y.,  entitled  "Changes 
in  Mental  Traits  with  Age,  Determined  by  annual  Re-Tests." 
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One  hundred  four  of  the  subjects  were  given  two  annual  tests; 
sixty-seven  were  tested  annually  three  times. 

Treatment  of  Data. — Each  child's  score  in  each  test  was  subtracted 
from  his  score  in  the  same  test  the  following  year.  This  difference 
represents  his  improvement  in  one  year  and  is  positive  or  negative. 
For  those  tested  three  years  the  same  procedure  was  followed,  taking 
the  difference  between  the  first  and  second,  and  second  and  third 
testings.  These  improvements  in  each  test  have  been  grouped 
according  to  the  ages  of  the  children.  May  15th,  was  the  median 
date  of  testing  each  year,  and  so  ages  have  been  computed  as  of  that 
date.     The  age  given  in  all  cases,  is  the  child's  age  on  his  last  birthday. 

In  each  test  the  median  yearly  improvement  in  gross  score  for 
each  age  and  for  each  sex  has  been  computed.  On  account  of  the 
unreliability  due  to  the  small  number  of  cases  and  to  some  of  the 
tests  themselves,  no  comparisons  have  been  made  between  the  results 
of  the  individual  or  separate  tests.  We  can  secure  greater  reliability 
by  combining  the  test-results  into  three  or  four  groups  of  similar 
functions.  A  difficulty  in  combining  or  comparing  results  of  different 
tests  is  the  different-sized  units.  For  example,  is  an  improvement  of 
18.4  problems  in  Woody  Arithmetic  more  or  less  than  an  improvement 
of  6.2  problems  in  Courtis  Form  B?  Norsworthy,  Thorndike,  Wood- 
worth,  Sleight,  and  others  have  used  the  procedure  of  expressing 
gross  score  points  in  different  tests  as  functions  of  some  measure  of 
the  variability  of  the  respective  tests.  This  tends  to  equalize  the 
units.  We  have  divided  the  median  gains  in  gross  score  in  each  test 
by  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  standard  deviations  of  eleven,  twelve, 
and  thirteen  year  olds  for  each  sex  in  that  test. 

These  median  sigma  gains  in  the  separate  tests  could  now  be  com- 
pared, but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  conclusions  so  drawn  would  be  of 
much  value.  For  example,  in  the  handwriting  in  ordinary  written 
work  the  boys  made  much  greater  gains  from  thirteen  to  fourteen, 
than  from  twelve  to  thirteen,  while  in  the  handwriting  tests  their 
improvement  was  at  a  constant  rate  for  these  two  years.  One  could' 
attempt  to  explain  this  by  saying  that  the  improvement  in  handwrit- 
ing as  measured  by  the  tests  became  so  permanent  by  thirteen  that  it 
carried  over  into  ordinary  written  work  to  a  greater  extent  than  before 
this.  It  seems  wise,  however,  not  to  lose  sight  of  more  probable 
causes — the  unreliability  of  single  test  results.  Accordingly,  we  have 
combined  the  median  sigma  gains  in  the  different  tests  into  four  groups 
of  similar  functions,   by  finding  their  arithmetic  means.     The  four 
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groups  of  functions  we  may  designate  simpler^  memory ^  higher  or 
more  complex,  and  informational  functions.  We  have  also  found  the 
arithmetic  means  of  the  median  sigma  gains  of  all  the  tests,  giving  us 
a  composite  of  more  than  forty  different  tests.  These  are  given  in 
Table  I. 

Table  I. —  Mean  Gains  in  Simpler,  Memory,  Higher,  Informational,   and 

Combined  Functions,  Expressed  in  as  Thousandths  op  the  Mean 

Standard  Deviation  of  Ages  Eleven,  Twelve  and 

Thirteen  for  Each  Sex 


Age 

Simple 

Memory 

Higher 

Informa-^ 
tional 

Combined 

B 

G 

B 

G 

B 

G 

B 

G 

B 

G 

9-10 

615 

745 

770 

802 

1013 

951 

1034 

806 

872 

803 

10-11 

714 

607 

580 

509 

845 

760 

875 

675 

773 

647 

11-12 

705 

419 

532 

428 

726 

650 

507 

573 

643 

561 

12-13 

640 

554 

294 

454 

675 

589 

434 

467 

570 

542 

13-14 

1019 

692 

095 

479 

678 

683 

502 

403 

647 

596 

14-15 

539 

625 

269 

392 

595 

542 

439 

407 

489 

487 

Table  II. — Q's  (Expressed  as  Thousandths  of  the  Mean  S.  D.'s)  of  the 

Yearly  Gains  for  Each  Age  and  Sex  in  Each  Group  of  Similar 

Functions,  and  in  the  Combined  Group 


Age 

Simpler 

Memory 

Higher 

Informa- 
tional 

Combined 

B 

G 

B 

G 

B 

G 

B 

G 

B 

G 

9-10 

465 

503 

863 

1187 

398 

456 

413 

333 

485 

545 

10-11 

509 

587 

681 

652 

506 

426 

324 

337 

487 

470 

11-12 

500 

340 

523 

645 

402 

374 

391 

306 

437 

391 

12-13 

448 

357 

742 

529 

452 

449 

314 

290 

460 

403 

13-14 

519 

407 

520 

603 

523 

471 

302 

278 

466 

430 

14-15 

548 

375 

434 

583 

629 

532 

311 

384 

504 

471 

Figures  1  to  4  show  the  rates  of  gain  from  year  to  year.  Since  the 
average  gain  per  year  is  very  nearly  O.Bo-,  we  have  used  the  same 
distance  to  represent  0.6(r  in  the  vertical  scale  as  is  used  to  represent 
one  year  in  the  horizontal  scale.     Figure  5  shows  the  rate  of  improve- 
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ment  for  all  tests  combined,  and  also  shows  the  25  percentile  and  75 
percentile  curves  for  the  combination  of  all  tests. 

Results. — In  the  case  of  the  simpler  functions  tested  by  number- 
checking  and  handwriting  tests,  Table  I  and  Fig.  1  show  but  two 
departures  from  a  constant  rate  of  growth — the  drop  in  the  girls'  curve 
at  eleven  to  twelve,  and  the  sudden  rise  in  the  boys'  curve  at  thirteen 
to  fourteen.  In  memory  functions  (Fig.  2)  there  is  for  boys  a  sudden 
drop  at  thirteen  to  fourteen.  In  memory,  higher  and  informational 
functions,  and  in  the  composite  of  all  tests  the  curves  show  less  gain 
at  the  later  ages  than  at  the  earlier  ages. 

The  irregularities  of  the  curves  (Figs.  1  and  2)  are  probably  best 
explained  in  terms  of  the  rehability,  rather  than  by  such  theories 
as  pre-adolescent  slowing  down,  or  adolescent  spurt;  in  fact,  adolescent 
spurt  is  sorely  taxed  to  explain  the  boys'  curves  at  thirteen  to  fourteen 
in  simpler  and  memory  functions  and  at  the  same  time  explain  their 
curves  in  higher  and  informational  functions;  especially  since  the 
groups  tested  were  exactly  the  same  in  both  cases. 

When  we  combine  the  results  of  more  tests  we  get  a  smoothing  of 
the  curves.  When  we  take  the  curves  for  each  of  the  tests  we  find 
great  irregularity.  In  another  connection^  we  have  shown  that 
increasing  the  number  of  tests  and  increasing  the  number  of  cases  has 
the  effect  of  smoothing  the  curves.  But,  other  things  being  equal, 
this  increase  in  the  number  of  tests,  or  in  number  of  cases,  is  the  means 
of  securing  more  adequate  measures  of  the  functions  for  any  age 
group  and  increases  the  reliability.  It  seems  wise,  therefore,  to  regard 
the  irregularities  in  the  curves  as  probably  of  chance  occurrence. 

In  considering  the  apparent  decrease  in  rate  of  growth  in  memory, 
higher,  and  informational  functions,  the  following  facts  must  be  kept 
clearly  in  mind: 

No  nine  or  ten-year-olds  below  the  advanced  fourth  grade  were 
tested.  No  children  beyond  the  third  year  of  the  junior  high  school 
(grade  IX)  were  tested.  These  limits  cut  off  younger  children  of 
less  ability  and  older  children  of  more  ability.  Dewey,  Child,  and 
Ruml,2  making  a  careful  selection  from  three  thousand  New  York  City 


1  Brooks,  Fowler  D. :  "Changes  in  Mental  Traits  with  Age,  Determined  by  Indi- 
vidual Re-tests,"  Chap.  VI.  Here  are  presented  data  from  other  investigations, 
covering  fourteen  thousand  children  of  ages  nine  to  jQfteen,  and  four  thousand  of 
ages  sixteen  to  eighteen, 

2  Dewey,  Child,  and  Ruml:  "Methods  and  Results  of  Testing  School  Children," 
1920. 
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public  school  children,  so  as  to  secure  an  unselected  school  population, 
found  that  34  per  cent  of  the  nine-year-old  boys  and  34  per  cent  of  the 
nine-year-old  girls  were  below  grade  IV,  while  38  per  cent  to  46  per  cent 
were  in  the  beginning  IV.  Of  the  ten-year-old  boys  16  per  cent  were 
in  or  below  the  beginning  grade  IV,  while  26  per  cent  of  the  ten-year- 
old  girls  were  similarly  classified.  Since  we  did  no  testing  below 
the  advanced  IV,  and  since  the  testing  was  done  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year,  it  is  seen  that  the  nine-  and  ten-year-olds  represent  a 
more  highly  selected  group  than  those  of  later  ages.  This,  of  course, 
is  upon  the  basis  of  grade  reached  in  a  carefully  graded  and  carefully 
supervised  school  as  an  index  of  ability. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  would  expect  greater  gains  in  the 
earlier  years  in  those  functions  which  we  think  of  as  being  more 
closely  associated  with  intellectual  ability.  The  curves  for  memory, 
higher  and  informational  functions  seem  to  show  this,  or  rather,  are 
to  be  interpreted  with  this  fact  in  mind.  Without  doubt  a  few  children 
of  superior  ability  were  not  tested  at  the  later  ages,  having  already 
completed  the  ninth  grade. 

Then  too,  quite  a  number  of  the  older  children  made  such  high 
scores  at  their  first  testing  that  at  later  re-tests  there  was  no  opportu- 
nity to  show  much  gain  in  gross  score  in  some  of  the  tests  (e.g.,  a  twelve- 
year-old  spelling  fifty-seven  of  a  sixty  word  test,  could  not  show  the 
same  improvement  in  gross  score  during  the  two  following  years  as 
could  a  ten-year-old  who  spelled  twenty-six  words  at  his  initial  testing; 
nor  could  a  thirteen-year-old,  having  an  initial  score  of  182  out  of  a 
possible  190  in  reading  vocabulary  gain  as  much  as  a  ten-year-old 
scoring  128).  There  are  enough  of  such  cases  to  account  for  much  of 
the  decrease  shown  in  rate  in  several  of  the  tests.  Then,  too,  to  make 
a  gain  of  two  points  from  a  high  initial  gross  score  probably  represents 
greater  absolute  improvement  than  the  same  gain  in  points  from  a 
lower  initial  score,  yet  we  have  no  way  of  allowing  for  this  fact  in 
making  up  Table  I.  These  two  considerations  (such  high  initial 
scores  as  allow  no  chance  for  much  improvement  in  gross  score,  and 
the  significance  of  small  increases  in  gross  scores  from  high  initial 
scores)  account  for  much  of  the  decrease  shown  at  the  later  ages,  and, 
when  considered  in  connection  with  the  effect  of  selection  at  the  earlier 
ages,  indicate  that  the  rate  of  mental  growth  is  probably  very  nearly 
constant  from  nine  to  fifteen  for  school  population. 

To  analyze  the  data  still  further  we  have  combined  the  gains  into 
groups  of  functions  upon  three  other  bases  of  classification:  (1)  as  to 
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presence  or  absence  of  very  high  scores;  (2)  as  to  influence  of  school 
instruction;  (3)  as  to  abihty  required  to  make  an  initial  score.  The 
curves  for  these  groupings  show  the  following  resemblances:  higher 
functions  with  (a)  tests  in  which  very  high  scores  were  absent,  (6) 
tests  much  influenced  by  school  instruction,  and  (c)  tests  in  which 
making  an  initial  score  requires  much  ability;  informational  functions 
with  (a)  tests  in  which  some  perfect  or  very  high  scores  were  made, 
(6)  tests  little  influenced  by  school  instruction,  and  (c)  tests  in  which 
making  an  initial  score  requires  comparatively  little  ability.  Further- 
more, these  two  sets  of  curves  are  not  at  all  dissimilar,  the  classification 
upon  basis  of  presence  or  absence  of  very  high  scores  giving  the  only 
curves  that  show  the  same  differences  as  Figs.  3  and  4  in  the  amount 
of  decrease  in  rate  at  the  later  ages. 

Significant  sex  differences  in  the  rate  of  mental  growth  are  not 
shown.  Combining  results  for  boys  and  girls  of  the  same  ages,  we 
have  twenty-four  to  forty-five  cases  of  each  age  group. 

Space  permits  but  very  brief  mention  of  the  light  our  data  throw 
upon  the  doctrine  of  compensation.  The  correlations  between  the 
gains  in  the  different  groups  of  functions  have  been  calculated  by  the 
Pearson  product-moment  formula,  age  and  sex  having  been  equalized. 
These  coefficients,  uncorrected  for  attenuation,  are  positive  but  low, 
varying  from  0.04  to  0.31.  These  indicate  that  gain  in  one  group  of 
functions  is  not  accompanied  by  loss  or  decrease  in  another  group,  as 
has  often  been  stated. 

It  is  further  seen  that  mental  growth  is  here  found  to  be  at  a 
regular  rate  from  year  to  year,  and  not  characterized  by  sudden  spurts. 
Of  course,  it  may  well  be  contended  that  such  spurts  do  occur  but  that 
the  annual  re-tests  do  not  show  them;  that,  if  we  had  a  great  number 
of  reliable  individual  mental  growth  curves — curves  showing  growth 
during  a  period  of  years  by  three-  or  four-month  intervals — we  might 
find  spurts.  This  contention  involves  at  least  the  three  following 
considerations : 

First. — We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  spurts, 
is  based,  not  upon  extensive  experimental  evidence,  but  upon  observa- 
tion and  reasoning  by  analogy  from  physical  development ;  that  experi- 
mental evidence  seems  to  indicate  regularity  rather  than  irregularity. 

Second. — We  do  not  now  have,  and  in  the  present  state  of  develop- 
ment and  educational  tests  and  scales  it  is  doubtful  if  we  can  secure 
such  reliable  individual  mental  growth  curves  as  are  needed  to  settle 
this  question.     To  do  so  we  need  tests  of  a  very  high  degree  of  reliabil- 
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ity;  for  many  functions  we  need  enough  alternates  of  demonstrated 
equivalence  that  two  tests  may  be  given  at  any  one  time  (say  one  day 
to  one  week  apart)  and,  three  or  four  testings  per  year  may  be  made 
without  introducing  the  practice  effect  that  would  come  from  using  the 
same  form  of  a  test  three  or  more  times  a  year.  We  need,  also,  to  be 
sure  that  all  who  are  being  tested  have  a  certain  familiarity  with  test 
procedures,  so  that  the  improvement  due  to  becoming  more  used  to 
tests,  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  These  are  special  considera- 
tions in  addition  to  the  usual  standard  procedures. 

Third. — The  re-test  method  may  be  called  in  question  on  account  of 
the  limitations  due  to  our  present  lack  of  an  adequate  number  of 
reliable  tests.  It  may  be  urged  that  this  deficiency  may  be  overcome 
if,  instead  of  the  re-test  method,  we  test  many  thousands  of  each  age, 
grouping  them  by  quarter-years  of  age.  Bureaus  of  research  that 
have  a  broad  program  of  measurement  can  supply  much  valuable 
data  of  this  kind.  Such  bureaus,  however,  by  using  suitable  individual 
record  cards,  and  by  following  a  consistent  program  of  testing  from 
year  to  year,  will  also  have  valuable  data  for  such  studies  of  individual 
mental  growth  as  our  present  (and  of  course,  future)  tests  and  scales 
enable  us  to  make.  The  re-test  method,  despite  the  limitations  placied 
upon  it  by  our  present  tests  and  scales,  has  certain  well-recognized, 
fundamental  advantages,  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Thorndike. 

Conclusions. — (1)  We  have  seen  that  the  re-tests  of  this  group  of 
one  hundred  seventy-one  children,  ages  nine  to  fifteen,  by  a  large 
battery  of  tests,  show  mental  growth  to  be  at  a  rate  probably  very 
nearly  constant  from  year  to  year.  The  variations  from  straight- 
line  development  at  a  constant  rate  are  probably  best  interpreted  as 
due  to  selection  at  the  earlier  ages,  to  the  presence  of  numerous  high 
scores  at  the  later  ages,  and  to  the  small  number  of  cases. 

2.  No  significant  sex  differences  in  rate  of  mental  development  are 
found. 

3.  Regularity,  rather  than  irregularity,  seems  to  characterize 
mental  development  as  measured  at  yearly  intervals. 

4.  Increase  in  ability  in  one  group  of  functions  does  not  seem  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  ability  in  some  other  group. 

5.  Wherever  careful  testing  is  done,  individual  cumulative  records 
of  test  results  should  be  kept.  Such  procedure,  if  properly  stand- 
ardized, will  give  an  increasingly  large  amount  of  very  valuable  data 
on  the  problem  of  mental  development  of  school  children,  and  will  give 
it  with  a  minimum  of  extra  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 
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This  is  a  study  of  relations  existing  between  human  intelHgence  on 
the  one  hand  and  certain  definite  abihties  on  the  other.  These  definite 
abilities  are  comprised  in  two  somewhat  distinct  scales  ;^r8^,  a  scale  of 
situations  extending  from  very  concrete  to  very  abstract;  and  second,  a 
scale  of  situations  extending  from  very  non-verbal  to  very  verbal. 

The  conclusions  of  such  a  study  as  this  should  relate  both  to  pure 
and  to  applied  psychology.  In  human  nature,  original  and  acquired 
taken  together,  what  relations  exist  among  the  abilities  named? 
And  in  practice,  for  the  purposes  of  prediction  and  of  control,  what 
relations?  How  may  we  best  estimate  intelligence — through  samp- 
lings of  concrete  or  of  abstract  work — non-verbal  or  verbal? 

We  will  call  the  scales  C  for  concrete  and  N  for  non-verbal. 

Scale  C  involves  two  concepts:  concrete  and  abstract.  Concrete 
is  taken  to  mean:  pertaining  to  things  or  objects;  having  no,  or  little, 
reference  to  the  investigation  of  relations  between  objects;  not  prob- 
lematical in  character.  Abstract  is  taken  to  mean:  pertaining  to 
relations  between  objects;  involving  higher  intellectual  processes, 
particularly  analytic  and  synthetic  thinking;  problematical  in  charac- 
ter. The  distinction  is  not  one  between  working  with  and  working 
without  material  objects;  for  the  same  material  things  may  enter 
equally  into  responses  that  are  most  widely  separated  in  this  scale. 
The  Stenquist  Mechanical  Tests  probably  involve  far  less  of  the  con- 
crete and  more  of  the  abstract  than  is  obvious. 

As  illustrative  of  concrete  situations  we  may  take  the  following: 

(1)  Threading  the  mazes  of  the  Army  Beta  test.  More  difiicult  and 
complicated   mazes   would   be   more   abstract,   more  problematical; 

(2)  Classifying  blue  squares  and  red  triangles  as  in  the  Dearborn 
Intelligence  Examination.  Tests  differing  from  these,  not  by  involv- 
ing closer  discriminations  of  the  same  sort  but  by  involving  similar 
and  more  complicated  discriminations,  would  be  more  abstract;  (3) 
Shingling  a  roof  after  the  process  is  well  mechanized.  Learning  to 
shingle  a  roof  by  experimentation  without  instruction  would  be  more 
problematical;  (4)  Street-sweeping. 

As  further  illustration  of  abstract  situations  we  may  take  these: 

5111 
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filling  a  hard  completion  test;  solving  hard  analogies;  reading  difficult 
scientific  literature;  planning  and  supervising  the  construction  of 
large  bridges;  conducting  the  business  affairs  of  Standard  Oil. 

Scale  N  also  involves  two  concepts,  non-verbal  and  verbal.  Verbal 
is  taken  to  mean:  involving  the  use  of  words  and  other  symbols 
such  as  numbers,  mathematical  signs  of  equality  and  inequality  or 
any  subjective  imagery  taken  to  represent  and  to  retain  during 
further  study  earlier  outcomes  of  investigation.  Non-verbal  is  taken 
to  mean:  not  involving  the  use  of  symbols;  pertaining  to  experiences 
in  which  the  subject  deals  immediately  with  its  object;  not  involving 
representative  symbolism. 

Verbal  or  symbolic  situations  may  be  illustrated,  obviously  enough, 
by  verbal  completion  and  analogies  tests  and  arithmetical  problems, 
and  somewhat  less  obviously  by  teachers'  estimates  of  children's 
intelligence;  non-verbal  non-symbolic  situations  by  writing  S  between 
two  numbers  or  symbols  that  are  the  same,  and  D  between  two  that 
differ;  by  threading  mazes;  and  by  learning  digit  symbol  combinations. 

It  is  assumed  for  these  two  scales :  first,  that  it  is  false  to  classify 
human  behavior  dualistically  as  necessarily  either  concrete  or  ab- 
stract; necessarily  either  non-verbal  or  verbal;  and  second  that  human 
behavior  may  be  described  in  these  two  phases  as  comprising  re- 
sponses, the  distribution  of  which  is  continuous  throughout  both  scale 
C  and  scale  N,  some  responses  being,  for  instance,  extremely  concrete ; 
some  just  a  little  less  concrete,  and  so  on,  without  gap,  throughout  the 
gamut  to  extremely  abstract.  These  assumptions  are  roughly 
borne  out  by  a  number  of  subjective  judgments  which  will  be 
presented. 

The  definitions  of  the  concepts  abstract,  concrete,  and  verbal  are  not 
regarded  as  final  or  even  as  necessarily  valid,  but  much  rather  as 
starting  points  for  the  work  of  classifying  the  samphngs  of  behavior 
elicited  by  a  number  of  group  examinations.  These  examinations 
were  of  two  classes,  selected  for  two  distinct  purposes :  ^rs^,  a  grom  , 
seven  in  number,  employed  as  a  weighted  composite  criteric 
intelligence;  and  second,  sl  group,  five  in  number,  employed  as  ^iie 
means  of  measuring  concrete-abstract  abilities  and  non-verbal — 
verbal  abihties.  The  first  group,  the  criterion  of  intelligence,  com- 
prised the  following  with  weights  as  stated :  First,  the  Stanford  Revision 
of  the  Binet  Simon  Tests,  weight  3;  second,  educational  age  found  by 
averaging  the  results  of  the  Thorndike  Reading  Test  Alpha  2,  the 
Woody-McCall  Arithmetic  Test,  the  Monroe  Arithmetical  Reasoning 
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Test,  and  an  Ayres  Buckingham  Spelling  Test,  weight  3;  thirds  a 
measure  of  intelligence  based  upon  the  age  and  grade  reached  at  the 
time  of  the  study,  weight  3;  fourth,  the  National  IntelHgence  Tests, 
Forms  A  and  B,  weight  2;  fifth,  the  Thorndike  Reading  Test  Alpha  2, 
weight  1;  sixth,  teachers'  estimates  of  intelHgence,  weight  1;  and 
seventh,  the  Kelley  Trabue  Completion  Test  Alpha,  weight  1. 

This  weighted  composite  criterion  of  intelligence  comprises  a  very 
wide  range  of  activities,  involves  several  modes  of  observation  obtained 
upon  a  number  of  different  and  widely  separated  days,  and  exhibits 
self-correlations  between  0.9  and  0.8  in  age  groups.  The  validity  of 
this  criterion  is  assumed.  It  is  just  the  sort  of  criterion  psychological 
investigators  everywhere  assume.  Any  who  do  not  accept  its  validity, 
may,  on  that  account,  differ  with  the  conclusions  offered. 

The  second  group,  used  as  a  measure  of  the  dependent  variables, 
C  and  N,  comprised  the  following: 

The  Dearborn  Group  Intelligence  Examinationj 

The  Army  Beta  Examination 

The  Pressey  Primer  Mental  Survey 

The  Indiana  Cross-cut  Tests 

The  Thorndike  Visual  Vocabulary 

All  the  examinations  of  both  groups  were  divided  into  short 
units,  each  about  a  page  in  length,  assumed  to  be  homogeneous  with 
respect  both  to  scale  C  and  to  scale  N.  These  units  were  bound  into  a 
book  of  63  pages,  one  page  per  unit,  which  was  submitted  to  five 
judges,  who  classified  its  content  by  assigning  each  unit  a  position  from 
1  to  7  upon  both  scales.  These  judgments  combined  two  elements: 
first,  an  averaging  of  opinion  concerning  the  content  of  the  concepts 
themselves  (abstract,  concrete,  verbal  and  non-verbal),  and  second, 
an  averaging  of  opinion  concerning  the  content  of  the  situations  repre- 
iented  in  the  book  of  units.  It  was  important  to  give  each  judge  a 
H'l^e  in  the  determination  of  the  meaning  of  the  concepts  as  well  as  in 
itie  classification  of  the  test  material.  Relatively  little  stress  is  laid, 
therefore,  upon  the  rather  formal  definitions  already  presented.  To 
one  asking  for  better  definition  would  be  given  the  average  findings 
of  the  judges  themselves.  The  term  "  abstract "  comes  now  to  mean — 
having  the  character  of  situations  like  those  marked  at  or  above  5  in 
this  book  of  units.  The  uniformity  of  judgment  is  indicated  by  the 
average  correlation,  judge  with  judge,  of  0.542  +  0.019. 
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A  result  of  this  classification  is  the  existence  of  two  subjective 
scales,  by  comparison  with  which  any  homogeneous  portion  of  test 
material  or  of  behavior,  may  be  rated  for  abstractness  and  for  sym- 
bolism. Among  the  less  obvious  comparisons  which  are  thus  made 
possible  are  these: 

1.  Digit  symbol  tests  are  distinctly  concrete  and  very  non- 
symbolic.  The  ''symbols"  in  such  tests  are  the  things  themselves, 
not  symbols  of  other  things. 

2.  The  Army  Beta  Maze  Test  is  as  concrete  as  anything  found, 
and  (expectedly)  as  non-verbal  as  it  is  concrete. 

3.  The  Beta  Cube-counting  Test  is  distinctly  an  abstract  one  and, 
as  would  be  expected,  is  very  non-verbal. 

4.  The  Woody  McCall  Arithmetic  Test  is  rated  5  in  abstractness 
and  about  33^^  in  verbal  quality. 

5.  Arithmetical  problems  are  rated  very  abstract. 

6.  The  Stanford  Binet  Tests  average  as  a  whole  rather  abstract 
than  concrete,  rather  verbal  than  non-verbal,  but  they  do  not  occupy 
extreme  position  in  either  respect.  In  both  scales  which  extend  poten- 
tially from  1  to  7  they  are  rated  about  5,  leaving  in  both  series  about 
15  out  of  63  samples  above. 

7.  The  position  of  the  composite  criterion  of  intelligence  is  just 
about  5,  like  the  Stanford  Binet,  upon  both  scales. 

8.  The  scale  of  non-verbal — verbal  quality  runs  from  the  Beta 
Maze  Test  at  one  extreme  to  the  Thorndike  Reading  Test  Alpha  2 
at  the  other.  The  scale  of  concreteness — abstractness  extends  from 
the  Beta  Maze  at  one  end  to  the  Analogies  of  the  National  Intelli- 
gence Tests  at  the  other. 

In  the  field  of  applied  psychology,  for  the  purposes  of  prediction 
and  control,  the  following  results  and  conclusions  may  be  tentatively 
stated. 

The  raw  correlations  include  those  of  four  grades  in  a  public 
school  and  those  of  three  age  groups.  These  are  grades  IV,  V,  VI, 
and  VII.  They  have  membership  ranging  from  23  to  41  per  grade 
and  totalling  118.  They  are  extraordinarily  homogeneous  with 
respect  to  mental  age,  the  standard  deviations  averaging  only  4 
months,  as  against  perhaps  three  or  four  times  that  spread  in  many 
public  school  grades.  This  reduction  of  variation  operates  to  reduce 
correlations  but  leaves  them  comparable.  Averaging  the  several 
grades,  we  have  correlations  as  follows: 
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Intelligence : 

With  concrete  tests 0 .  25 

With  the  middle  portion  of  scale  C 0 .  36 

With  abstract  tests 0 .  58 

With  non-verbals 0.27 

With  the  middle  of  scale  N 0.31 

With  the  abstract  tests 0 .  54 

Similar  correlations  for  age  groups  consisting  of  averages  of  ten 
year  olds,  eleven  year  olds  and  twelve  year  olds,  are  as  follows : 
Intelligence:  with 

Concrete  tests 0 .  47 

Middle  Scale  C 0.58 

Abstract  tests 0 .  84 

Non-verbal  tests 0 .  49 

Middle  scale  N 0.70 

Abstract  tests 0 .  88 

The  P.E.'s  of  the  correlations  entering  into  all  these  averages 
range  from  0.056  to  0.130  and  average  0.10.  The  average  r's  them- 
selves are  of  course  much  more  reliable.  Further,  these  correlations 
vary  almost  as  do  the  S.D.'s  of  the  mental  ages;  the  larger  the  S.D., 
the  higher  the  r.  So  close  is  the  correspondence  that  the  average 
correlation  of  the  r's  with  the  S.D.'s  is  0.906  for  raw  and  0.886  for 
corrected  coefficients.  Increase  in  the  S.D.'s  involved  in  a  correlation 
results  in  an  increase  of  correlation  which  is  paralleled  by  no  fact  or 
change  in  human  nature;  it  is  a  function  of  increase  in  the  variability  of 
the  group  measured.  With  regard  to  the  correlation  existing  between 
the  two  traits,  it  is  wholly  spurious.  A  correlation  of  0.4  in  a  group 
having  a  standard  variability  of  5  months  of  mental  age  may  mean  just 
the  same  degree  of  mutual  implication  as  a  correlation  of  0.8  in  a  group 
having  a  much  higher  standard  variability.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  these  correlations  have  a  reliability  much  greater  than  the  custom- 
ary statistical  formula  of  probable  error  reveals. 

The  correlations  point  in  the  direction  of  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  Abstract  and  verbal  tests  afford  better  means  for  the  prediction 
of  human  intelligence  and  the  control  of  human  situations  than  do 
concrete  and  non-verbal  tests. 

2.  Abstract  and  verbal  tests  will  make  the  best  material  that  can 
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be  selected  from  such  tests  as  those  employed  in  this  investigation 
for  the  purpose  of  inclusion  in  intelligence  examinations. 

3.  The  middle  mongrel  portions  of  the  two  scales  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  means  of  their  correlations  from  the  concrete  and  non- 
verbal portions;  they  are  in  general  distinguishably  better  material  for 
intelligence  examinations  than  Nl  and  CI  and  very  inferior  to  N3 
and  C3. 

4.  These  abstract  and  verbal  tests,  besides  being  correlated  more 
highly  with  intelligence,  have  higher  coefficients  of  reliability  and  are, 
for  this  reason,  other  things  equal,  better  content  for  intelligence 
examinations. 

It  is  by  no  means  argued  that  it  is  never  proper  to  use  concrete  and 
non-verbal  tests  of  intelHgence,  for  there  are  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  the  feasible  form  of  procedure ;  nor  that  they  should  never  be 
included  in  a  battery  of  tests  for  literate  and  intelUgent  adults,  for 
the  data  do  not  permit  the  conclusion  that  concrete  and  non-verbal 
tests  may  not  properly  supplement  the  others  in  a  battery  of  tests. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  conclusion  is  the  following:  it  seems  to  be 
the  more  purely  abstract  and  the  more  purely  verbal  tests  that  afford 
the  closer  measures  of  intelligence. 

We  come  now  to  examine  the  corrected  correlations  between  intelli- 
gence and  the  different  portions  of  these  two  scales. 

Coefficients  of  Correlation  Corrected  for  Attenuation,  tmci,  •  •  ■  tmnz, 
Raw   and   Corrected 

(M  means  intelligence) 

Raw  Corrected 

CI 0.474  0.800 

C2 0.578  0.686 

C3 0.837  0.963 

Nl 0.492  0.738 

N2 0.697  0.865 

N3 0.880  0.951 

The  following  interpretation  is  suggested : 

Total  human  nature  and  the  mutual  demands  of  human  beings 
have  become  such  that  intelligence,  as  it  is  required  for  success  in 
contemporaneous  human  society,  comprises  largely  the  ability  to  deal 
effectively  with  situations  involving  the  use  of  language  and  of  mathe- 
matical and  other  symbols,  both  subjective  and  conventional,  and 
also  the  ability  to  control  situations  through  the  analysis  and  inter- 
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pretation  of  novel  and  complicated  phenomena.  It  is  hard  to  think 
of  any  important  posts  of  social  responsibility,  from  railway  surveying 
to  international  law,  of  which  this  does  not  seem  true.  It  is  the  hod- 
carriers  who  typically  deal  with  concrete  situations.  The  master 
architect  controls  the  situations  but  he  does  so  through  such  as  the 
hod-carrier,  whom  he  reaches  by  the  way  of  many  and  abstract 
processes  involving  complex  symbolisms. 
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Tests  of  reading  ability  have  been  devised — many  of  them.  Their 
reUabiUty  coefficients  have  been  determined  and  norms  have  been 
obtained;  but  do  their  reUabiHty  coefficients  or  their  norms  guarantee 
that  they  are  good  tests  of  reading  abihty  or  tests  of  reading  ability 
at  all?  A  reliability  coefficient  is  only  one  criterion  of  a  test.  It 
measures  the  amount  of  agreement  one  would  expect  between  an 
individual's  score  on  one  form  of  a  test  and  his  score  on  any  other 
comparable  form  of  the  same  test;  but  is  there  anything  to  show  that 
the  so-called  reading  tests  do  measure  reading  ability? 

The  present  studies  were  undertaken  to  get  at  a  method  by  which 
we  could  determine  whether  the  so-called  reading  tests  do  measure 
reading  ability.  The  questions  arose:  ''What  is  reading  ability? 
What  criterion  can  be  used  for  measuring  it?"  The  first  suggestion 
was  to  use  teachers'  estimates  of  the  reading  ability  of  their  pupils  as 
the  criterion.  But,  knowing  the  falHbility  of  teachers'  estimates,  an 
alternative  criterion  was  also  used  and  the  plan  adopted  to  obtain 
it  was  the  following:  Two  professors  and  three  graduate  students 
conversant  with  the  tests  used  were  asked  to  assign  values  to  each 
test  indicating  the  value  of  the  test  as  a  measure  of  silent  reading 
ability  {i.e.^  they  gave  their  judgments  of  the  values  of  the  tests  as 
tests  of  reading^  whereas  for  the  first  criterion  the  teachers  gave  their 
judgments  of  the  reading  ability  of  the  pupils).  These  five  values 
were  made  independently.  The  five  values  for  each  test  were  then 
averaged  and  this  average  value  was  taken  as  the  scoring,  or  weight, 
for  the  test  as  a  reading  test.  Then  this  alternative  criterion  for 
reading  ability  consisted  of  the  combination  of  all  the  tests  weighted 
according  to  the  above  average  values.  Having  then  these  two 
criteria  for  reading  ability  the  procedure  was  as  follows : 

Reliability  Coefficients. — The  correlation  between  a  given  set  of 
scores  in  one  test  and  another  set  similarly  obtained  on  a  similar  form 
of  the  same  test  was  determined.  In  cases  where  there  were  not  two 
comparable  forms  of  a  test,  the  one  form  was  divided  into  two  halves 
measuring  substantially  the  same  thing.     These  halves  were  corre- 

(27*    \ 
1    ,     1 — where  r  was  the  obtained 

correlation — was  applied;  and  this  gave  an  estimate  of  the  correlation 
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between  two  forms  of  the  test.     This  correlation  is  the  reliabihty 
coefficient  of  the  test. 

Correlations. — (1)  Each  test  was  correlated  with  every  other 

test  by  means  of  Pearson's  Product-Moment  formula  and  the 

probable  errors  of  these  correlations  were  determined  from 

0.6745(1  -  r^)  \r  =  correlation 

r.J^r  = j^ where  ,         - 

\/n  [n  =  number  of  cases 

2.  The  average  of  the  independent  estimates  of  the  reading 
ability  of  the  pupils  made  by  the  two  teachers  was  taken  as 
the  first  criterion  of  reading  ability.  (Call  this  Reading 
Ability  T.)  The  sum,  or  the  average,  of  the  pupils'  scores 
on  each  test  was  taken  as  the  test  score.  Then  each  test 
score  was  correlated  with  Reading  Ability  T. 

3.  The  second  criterion  for  reading  ability  (call  this 
Reading  Ability  C)  consisted  of  the  combination  of  all  the 
tests  weighted  according  to  their  values  as  measures  of  reading 
ability — with  the  modification  that,  when  a  test  was  to  be 
correlated  with  it,  that  test  was  taken  out  of  the  criterion. 
(Suppose,  for  example  that  the  Thorndike  Reading  Alpha 
test  were  to  be  correlated  with  Reading  Ability,  then  the 
criterion  for  reading  ability  would  be  a  combination  of  all  the 
weighted  tests  except  Thorndike  Alpha.)  In  order  to  deter- 
mine this  correlation,  the  following  formula^  was  used : 

\/l^{Wx(Txy +  2'^r:,yWj,(rxWyay 
where 
'ZrixWxCTx  =  the  sum  of  the  correlations  (each  multiplied  by 
its  weight  and  standard  deviation)  of  the  type  Thorn- 
dike  Alpha   and    Monroe,    Thorndike   Alpha   and 
Completion  Beta. 
^rxyWsfTxWydy  =  the  sum  of  all  the  intercorrelations  each  one 
multiplied  by  the  weights  and  standard  deviations 
of  both  the  tests  correlated. 

4.  Spearman  considered  that  if  there  were  any  errors  in  the 
original  scores  of  the  pupils  due  to  chance  mistakes,  they 
would  not  compensate  one  another  but  would  reduce  the 
correlation.     He  devised  the  following  formula  by  the  appli- 


^Kelley,  T.  L.:  Bulletin  27,  University  of  Texas,  1916. 
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cation  of  which  the  obtained  correlations  would  be  corrected 
for  this,  so  that  the  corrected  coefficient  measures  the  extent 
to  which  the  test  would  correlate  with  the  criterion  if  the 
score  of  the  individual  were  an  accurate  one  both  in  the  test 
and  in  the  criterion : 

Corrected  coefficient  B  = 


^13  aAm 

where 

r     =  correlation  between  test  and  criterion 
ri3  =  reliability  coefficient  of  test 

r24  =  reliability  coefficient  of  criterion 

R  then  is  the  correlation  between  a  true  reading  score  and  a 
true  criterion  of  reading  ability. 

5.  Then  that  test  is  more  uniquely  a  reading  test  and  less  a 
test  of  any  other  function  which  shows  the  highest  R. 

Detailed  Procedure. — Two  studies  were  made.  One  was  with  grade 
VIII  B.  pupils  where  reading  tests  were  the  main  tests,  and  the  criteria 
were  Reading  Ability  T  and  Reading  Ability  C.  (We  shall  refer  to  this 
study  as  "VIII  grade  reading  study.")  The  other  study  was  with 
High  School  pupils,  English  tests  were  used  and  the  criterion  of 
English  Ability — call  it  English  Ability  E — was  the  Teachers'  grades. 
(This  study  we  shall  refer  to  as  ''High  School  English  study.") 

Tests  Given. — (1)  The  following  tests  were  given  to  36  pupils  in 
grade  VIII  just  before  promotion.  Two  teachers  independently 
ranked  the  pupils  in  the  order  of  their  ability  to  read : 

Thorndike's  Reading  Scale  Alpha  2. 

Monroe's  Silent  Reading  Test  II  (forms  2  and  3). 

Thorndike's  Reading  Test  B — Visual  Vocabulary  (series  x  and  y). 

Kelley-Trabue  Completion  Exercise  Alpha. 

Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability  (form  A). 

Seven  S  Spelling  Test  (Hst  13). 

Woody-McCall  Arithmetic  (forms  1  and  2). 

Compositions  (1)  ("What  I  should  like  to  do  next  Saturday." 
(2)  "The  most  exciting  ride  I  ever  had.") 

2.  The  following  tests  were  given  to  94  pupils  of  the  Senior  class 
of  a  High  School: 

Briggs'  EngHsh  Form  Test  (Beta). 

Compositions  (2). 

Thorndike-McCall  Reading  Scale  (form  1). 
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Kelley-Trabue  Completion  Exercise  (Beta). 

Abbott-Trabue  tests  of  Poetic   Appreciation   (series  x  and  y). 

In  this  study  the  teachers'  grades  in  EngUsh  (EngHsh  AbiHty  E) 
for  the  previous  semester  were  then  secured  as  an  objective  measure 
against  which  to  gauge  these  tests  as  tests  of  abihty  in  EngUsh.  The 
Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental  AbiUty  had  been  given,  so  that  the 
scores  on  a  reliable  intelligence  test  were  at  hand  for  comparison. 
Since  it  was  thought  the  correlations  of  the  English  tests  with  an 
arithmetic  test  might  also  bring  out  interesting  relations,  the  scores  on 
the  arithmetic  exercise  in  the  Terman  Group  Test  were  used. 

Reliability  Coefficients. — For  Thorndike's  Visual  Vocabulary, 
Woody-McCall  Arithmetic,  Monroe  Silent  Reading,  Compositions 
and  Abbott-Trabue  tests  one  form  was  correlated  with  the  second 
form. 

For  Spelling,  Completion,  Terman  Group,  Opposites  Beta,  Terman 
Arithmetic,  Thorndike-McCall  and  Briggs  two  halves  were  obtained 
and  correlated  and  then  Brown's  formula  was  applied. 

For  teachers'  estimates  (in  the  first  study)  one  teacher's  marks 
were  correlated  with  the  other  teacher's  and  then  Brown's  formula  was 
applied.  But,  since  the  Teachers'  grades  (in  the  High  School  EngUsh 
study)  represented  the  marks  of  only  one  teacher  per  individual,  it  was 
necessary  to  estimate  their  reliability.  In  a  study  of  teachers'  esti- 
mates, T.  L.  Kelley  (''Educational  Guidance,"  sec.  4,  page  15)  found 
consistently  low  reliability  coefficients.  Teachers'  gradings  are 
probably  somewhat  more  reliable.  So  the  reUability  of  Teachers* 
Grades  was  estimated  to  be  about  0.45. 

Thorndike's  Alpha  2  Test  consists  of  passages  that  are  to  be  read 
and  questions  on  the  passages  are  to  be  answered.  In  ''Difficulty  7" 
there  are  two  paragraphs  in  the  passage  with  four  questions  to  be 
answered  on  the  first  paragraph  and  three  on  the  second.  In  "Diffi- 
culty 8"  there  are  two  paragraphs  with  four  questions  on  each.  In 
"Difficulty  8%"  there  is  one  paragraph  with  four  questions  on  it; 
and  in  "Difficulty  9"  there  is  one  paragraph  with  five  questions.  It 
will  be  seen  then  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the  test  can  be 
divided  into  two  comparable  halves.  The  one  way  is  to  divide  the 
test  so  that  unbroken  paragraphs  and  twelve  questions  are  in  either 
half.  The  other  way  is  to  divide  the  test  so  that  there  is  the  same 
number  of  questions  on  either  side  but  neither  side  has  unbroken 
paragraphs.  The  test  was  divided  into  two  parts,  according  to  the 
former  method,  by  splitting  it  into  its  paragraphs  so  that  the  errors  in 
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the  first  four  questions  in  Difficulty  7,  in  the  second  four  in  Difficulty  8 
and  in  all  four  in  Difficulty  8^^  formed  one  part  while  the  rest  of  the 
errors  formed  the  other  part.  These  two  parts  were  then  correlated; 
and  the  reliability  coefficient  was  obtained  by  applying  Brown's 
formula  to  this  correlation.  The  test  could  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
according  to  the  second  method,  by  taking  the  first  half  of  the  sum  of 
the  errors  in  Difficulty  7,  and  the  second  half  in  each  of  the  Difficulties 
8,  8^^  and  9  as  one  part  and  the  remainder  of  the  errors  as  the  other 
part,  and  correlating  them. 

Now,  whether  an  individual  can  answer  Question  2  depends  to  a 
certain  extent  on  whether  he  can  answer  Question  1,  whether  he  can 
answer  Question  3  depends  to  a  certain  extent  on  whether  he  can 
answer  Question  2,  and  so  on.  This  is  the  same  for  each  paragraph. 
Let  us  call  this  correlation  between  questions  based  on  the  same 
paragraph  p  and  the  correlation  between  questions  based  on  different 
paragraphs  ry.  If  we  then  call  the  value  obtained  by  correlating  the 
two  parts  of  Alpha  2  according  to  the  first  method  of  division  r\  and 
that  obtained  by  the  second  method  r^,  we  can  determine  the  value  of 
p  and  7]  from  the  following  equations: 


n  = 


n^t] 


n  +  Mm{m—  l)p  +  n{n—  m)7j 
where  m  =  number  of  terms  in  a  group 
M  =  number  of  groups 
n  =  Mm 

^  n{p  +  rj) 

''^         1  +  (n  -  l)p  +  UTi 
where  n  =  number  of  terms  in  either  half. 

By  solving  these  equations  we  find 

p  =  0.179 
1]  =  0.060 

Then  p  being  greater  than  r)  proves  that  the  correlation  between 
answers  on  a  single  paragraph  is  greater  than  that  between  answers 
on  different  paragraphs.  Correlation  17  is  due  to  a  certain  intelligence 
level  (a  child)  acting  upon  certain  independent  tasks  whereas  p  is  due 
to  this  plus  a  factor  (operating  much  as  a  chance  factor)  which  aids  in 
answering  subsequent  questions  in  a  set  if  the  first  is  answered  cor- 
rectly and  which  hinders  if  the  first  is  answered  incorrectly.  There- 
fore p  is  spuriously  high,  due  to  correlation  between  errors,  as  a  measure 
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of  the  correlation  between  independent  questions.  Since  this  is  so, 
r2  is  spuriously  high  as  a  reliability  coefficient,  because  the  two  halves 
correlated  in  obtaining  r2  are  not  composed  of  independent  exercises. 
Accordingly  ri  is  the  correct  value  for  the  reUability  coefficient  for 
Alpha  2. 

1.  The  following  are  the  reliability  coefficients  for  each  test  (Grade 
VIII  Reading  study) : 

Terman  Group  Test 0.85  ±0.03 

Seven  "S" Spelling 0.84 ±0.03 

Teachers'  Estimates 0.84 ±0.03 

Thorndike's  Visual  Vocabulary 0.79  ±0.04 

Monroe  Comprehension 0.75  ±0.05 

Woody-McCall  Arithmetic 0.70 ±0.06 

Monroe  Rate 0.67 ±0.06 

Thorndike  Alpha  2 0.53  ±0.08 

Kelley-Traube  Completion 0.50  ±0.08 

Composition 0.25  ±0 .  10 

These  reliability  coefficients  are  measures  of  reliability  based  on 
the  same  pupils.  So  any  difference  in  them  cannot  be  charged  to 
differences  in  range  of  talent.  Hence,  as  regards  reliability  alone,  we 
can  place  the  above  tests  in  the  order  indicated  by  the  coefficients. 

Terman  Group,  Teachers'  Estimates  and  Spelling  are  the  most 
reliable.  Thorndike's  Visual  Vocabulary,  Monroe  Comprehension, 
Woody-McCall  Arithmetic  and  Monroe  Rate  are  satisfactory;  but 
neither  Alpha  2  nor  Completion  can  be  regarded  as  altogether  satis- 
factory. The  reliability  coefficient  for  Composition,  based  on  only 
two  compositions,  is  very  low.  If  compositions  are  to  be  used,  by 
applying  Brown's  formula  it  can  be  seen  that  in  order  to  have  a  relia- 
bility coefficient  comparable  to  the  Terman  (0.85)  it  would  be  necessary 
to  give  17  compositions: 

71/T 

Reliability  coefficient  =  -^ — .-y ^^ 

•^  1  +  (n  —  l)r 

=  0.85  =  ^(^-2^) 


1  +  (n-  1)0.25 

=  n  =  17 

where 

n  =  number  of  compositions 

r  =  reliabiUty  coefficient  for  2  compositions  =  0.25 
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2.  The  following  are  the  reliability  coefficients  for  each  test  (High 
School  English  study) : 


Terman  Group  Test 0.94+0.01 

Opposites  (Beta) 0.80 ±0.025 

Briggs'  Four  Test 0.78+0.03 

Completion  (Beta) 0.78+0.03 

Terman  Arithmetic 0.74+0.03 

Thorndike-McCall  Reading 0.63  ±0.04 

Teachers'  Grades. 0.45  (estimated) 

Compositions 0.43 ±0.06 

Abbott-Trabue 0.37 ±0.06 


The  low  reliability  of  the  Abbott-Trabue  Poetic  Appreciation  test 
accords  with  the  results  described  by  Abbott  and  Trabue  in  the  article 
entitled  *'A  Measure  of  Ability  to  Judge  Poetry"  {Teachers^  College 
Record,  March,  1921).  Therefore  it  is  not  possible  to  measure 
poetic  appreciation  by  means  of  this  test.  The  high  reliability 
coefficient  of  the  Terman  test  agrees  with  the  findings  in  the  first 
study.  The  reliability  of  Teachers'  grades,  Composition  and  Tra- 
bue is  too  low  to  make  them  satisfactory  measures.  (See  table, 
page  526.) 

(a)  No  correlations  are  exceptionally  high.  As  might  be  expected 
the  correlations  of  Terman  Group  with  Completion  and  Terman  Group 
with  Opposites  are  highest,  since  both  Completion  and  Opposites  are 
used  as  Intelligence  tests  in  lieu  of  using  Terman  Group.  The  high 
correlation  between  the  Terman  Group  test  and  the  Terman  Arithme- 
tic is  partly  due  to  its  being  a  correlation  between  Terman  and 
part  of  itself. 

(6)  The  highest  correlations  are  those  between  Terman  Group 
and  certain  English  tests  rather  than  between  the  English  tests 
themselves.  It  may  be  that  different  aspects  of  English  abiUty 
may  not  exist  ordinarily  in  the  same  individual;  but  the  imph- 
cation  may  be  that  the  Terman  Group  test,  because  of  its  greater 
reliability,  is  a  better  measure  of  English  ability  than  anyone  of  the 
English  tests. 

(c)  The  correlation  between  Teachers'  grades  (English  Ability  E) 
and  Thorndike-McCall  Reading  is  the  highest;  Teachers'  grades  and 
Terman  Group  next;  Teachers'  grade  and  Completion  next,  and  then 
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Teachers'  grades  and  Opposites  Beta.     But  none  of  these  correlations 
is  high,  indicating 

(a)  that  these  tests  do  not 
measure  EngUsh  abiHty  as 
it  is  judged  by  the  teachers, 
or 

(6)  that  the  reliabihty  of 
teachers'  judgments  is  low, 
or 

(c)  that  other  factors  than 
English  ability  or  General 
Intelligence  affect  English 
grades. 

It  seems  that  the  Terman  Group  test  is  as  indicative  of  English  ability 
on  the  criterion  of  Teachers'  grades  as  the  more  apparently  English 
tests  are. 

2.  Correlations,  in  the VIII  Grade  Reading  study,  between  Reading 
Ability  T  and  the  tests.  (The  criterion  for  Reading  Ability  T  was 
the  average  of  the  independent  estimates  of  the  pupils'  reading  ability 
as  made  by  the  two  teachers) : 

Reading  Ability  T  and  Terman  Group +0.77  +  0.05 

Arithmetic +0.68  ±0.06 

Visual  Vocabulary +0.62  +0.07 

Seven  S  SpeUing +0.59+0.07 

Completion +0.58  +  0.07 

Composition +0.54  +  0.08 

Alpha  2 +0.51  +0.08 

Monroe  Comprehension +0.49  +0.085 

Monroe  Rate +0. 10  +0. 11 

Age -0.63±0.07 


These  correlations  show  that  what  teachers  call  ''reading  ability" 
correlates  more  highly  with  what  the  Terman  test  measures  than  with 
what  the  so-called  reading  tests  measure.  The  rate  of  reading,  as 
measured  by  the  Monroe  tests,  shows  very  Httle  correlation  with  the 
teachers'  estimates  of  reading  ability.  Age  within  a  grade  has,  as 
would  be  expected,  a  negative  correlation  with  reading  ability. 
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3.  Intercorrelations  between  tests  (in  the  Grade  VIII  Reading 
study) : 


Terman 
Group 


Visual 

Monroe 

vocab- 

compre- 

ulary 

hension 

0.44 

0.62 

0.30 

0.56 

0.20 

0.45 

0.20 

0.55 

0.54 

0.39 

0.45 

0.23 

0.62 

Com- 
pletion 


Thorn- 
dike 
Alpha  2 


Seven 

Compo- 

S 

sition 

spell- 

ing 

Woody- 
McCall 
Arith- 
metic 


Visual  Vocabulary.. 

Monroe  Compre- 
hension  

Kelley-Trabue  com- 
pletion   

Thorndike  Alpha2. 

Composition 

Seven  S  Spelling .  .  . 

Woody-McCall 
Arithmetic 

Monroe  Rate 


0.69 

0.65 

0.64 
0.58 
0.55 
0.53 

0.53 

0.26 


0.54 
0.32 
0.21 

0.50 
■0.10 


0.57 
0.17 


0.24 
0.07 


0.38 


0.40 
0.01 


0.42 
0. 


-0.15 


4.  Correlations,  in  the  VIII  Grade  Reading  study,  between  Reading 
AbiUty  C  and  the  tests: 

Weighting  o/  Tests. — The  following  are  the  average  values  J  or 
weights  determined  as  described  previously: 

Thorndike  Alpha  2 10 

Kelley-Trabue  Completion 8 

Terman  Group  Test 7 

Visual  Vocabulary 6 

Woody-McCall  Arithmetic 5 

Monroe  Comprehension 5 

Composition 4 

Seven  S  Spelling 3 

Monroe  Rate 2 

Correlations 

Reading  Ability  C  and  Terman  Group 0 .  85 

Visual  Vocabulary 0 .  76 

Completion 0 .  64 

Alpha  2 0.58 

Composition 0 .  57 

Monroe  Comprehension 0 .  53 

Arithmetic 0 .  52 

SpelUng 0.49 

Monroe  Rate 0. 16 

Here  the  highest  correlation  is  with  the  Terman  Group  test;  and, 
as  the  correlation  is  a  high  one,  we  must  conclude  they  measure  very 
much  the  same  thing.     The  question  arises,  is  our  criterion  for  reading 
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ability  really  a  measure  of  general  intelligence,  or  does  the  Terman 
Group  test  measure  reading  ability? 

Comparing  the  correlations  2  and  these  correlations,  wo  see  that, 
according  to  either  criterion,  the  Terman  Group  test  ranks  highest 
as  a  measure  of  reading  abihty,  just  as  the  Monroe  Rate  of  Reading 
test  shows  least  relationship.  The  values  for  the  other  tests  vary  in 
the  two  lists.  It  would  seem  that  the  second  of  the  two  criteria 
(Reading  Ability  C)  was  the  more  reliable  measure  of  reading  ability, 
for  the  teachers'  estimates  of  the  reading  ability  of  their  pupils  are 
more  likely  to  be  tempered  by  their  knowledge  of  the  general  intelli- 
gence of  the  individuals. 

The  best  test  then  for  reading  ability,  as  far  as  our  data  are  con- 
cerned, is  the  Terman.  Visual  Vocabulary  and  then  Completion  and 
Thorndike  Alpha  2  are  the  next.  Rate  of  Reading  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  test  of  reading  at  all  in  so  far  as  our  criteria  measure  reading 
ability. 

5.  Corrected  Coefficients  of  Correlation : 

(a)  English  Ability  E and  Thorndike  McCall  Reading 0.92 

Abbott-Trabue  Poetic  Appreciation . .  0 .  76 

^    Kelley-Trabue  Completion  Beta 0.67 

Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability  0 .  65 

Opposites  Beta 0 .  59 

Briggs'  Form 0.29 

Terman  Arithmetic 0 .  28 

Composition  (2)  0.26 

Composition  (1) 0 .  07 

(6)  Reading  Ability  T  and  Composition 1 .29 ±0.25 

Terman  Group 0.98 ±0.05 

Completion 0.98 ±0.11 

Arithmetic 0.96 ±0.07 

Visual  Vocabulary 0.83+0.08 

Alpha  2 0.83 ±0.12 

SpelUng 0.77 ±0.09 

Comprehension 0.67±0.11 

Rate 0.15  ±0.17 

(c)  Reading  Ability  C  and  Composition 1 .  14  ±0 , 21 

Terman  Group 0.92  ±0.03 

Completion 0.90 ±0.08 

Visual  Vocabulary 0.85  ±0.05 

Alpha  2 0.80 ±0.09 

Arithmetic 0.62 ±0.09 

Comprehension 0.61  ±0.09 

Spelling 0.53 ±0.09 

Rate 0.20 ±0.14 
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For  this  group  of  correlations  (c)  where  the  criterion  was  Reading 
AbiHty  C,  the  probable  errors  given  are  the  values  when  the  reliability 
coefficient  of  Reading  Ability  is  assumed  to  be  1.     Were  it  less  than  1, 

the  corrected  coefficients  would  be      /—  times  greater  and  the  probable 

errors  would  be  greater. 

In  determining  the  probable  errors  for  these  corrected  coefficients 
the  following  formula^  was  used: 


P.E.  =  0.6745  x/^' 


4 


(l-r'^r      (1  -  ru^r  +  (1  -  r2^y 


13* 


(1  -  ru){2   -  2r2  +  r^  -  n^')       (1  -  ru){2  -  2r^  +  n.  -  ni")  _^ 


2ri3  '  2r 


24 


7-^(1  -  ri3)  (1  -  r24)  I 

7*13^24  J 

Spearman  found  some  corrected  coefficients  greater  than  unity. 
He  says,  ''At  most,  the  corrected  coefficient  is  only  the  true  coefficient 
plus  the  error  due  to  testing  a  limited  sample — the  general  magnitude 
of  such  an  error  is  indicated  by  the  so-called  probable  error;  and  though 
a  true  coefficient  cannot  exceed  unity  there  is  no  reason  why  a  coeffi- 
cient plus  an  error  should  not  do  so.  In  such  a  case  the  coefficient 
must  be  taken  as  1 — this  being  its  most  probable  value." 

The  only  corrected  coefficients  that  would  support  Spearman's 
contention  that  these  coefficients  are  1  would  be  those  near  1.00  and 
having  small  probable  errors. 

Suppose  a  corrected  correlation  1  +  a.     If  its  probable  error  be 

equal  to,  or  less  than,  ^  then  the  fallacy  of  Spearman's  contention 

(that  the  most  probable  value  of  the  coefficient  is  1.00)  is  very  evident. 
It  proves  that  his  hypotheses  (lack  of  correlation  between  errors) 
are  unsound.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  have  a  population  of 
3600,  and  the  corrected  correlation  between  Reading  Ability  and 
Composition  is  1.29  ±  0.025.  Spearman  would  say  the  true  correla- 
tion was  1.00 — without  any  regard  to  the  probable  error  value.  This 
correlation  (1.00)  is  about  as  unreasonable  a  value  as  could  be  chosen, 
for  the  chances  that  the  correlation  1.29  would  ever  be  1.00  are,  in 
the  light  of  its  probable  error,  infinitely  remote. 

^  This  formula  for  the  P.E.  of  a  coefficient  of  correlation  corrected  for  atten- 
uation was  derived  by  Dr.  Truman  L.  Kelley,  but  has  not  hitherto  appeared  in 
print. 
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Had  Spearman  known  the  probable  errors  of  his  corrected  coeffi- 
cients, he  would  have  seen  the  absurdity  of  claiming  that  coefficients 
well  above  1.00  supported  his  argument  that  all  corrected  coefficients 
tended  toward  1.00. 

General  Conclusions  Regarding  the  Tests 

1.  Certain  of  the  English  tests  are  too  unreliable  to  be  worth  much 
in  the  classification  of  pupils  (e.g.,  Abbott-Trabue  Poetry  Appreciation 
test).  Opposites  Beta  is  more  rehable,  Briggs'  Form  test  and  Com- 
pletion Beta  are  slightly  less  satisfactory  and  the  Thorndike  McCall 
still  less.  None  of  the  English  tests  has  as  high  reliability  as  the 
Terman  Group  test. 

2.  As  far  as  raw  correlations  with  English  ability  are  concerned, 
using  Teachers'  grades  in  English  as  the  criterion,  none  of  the  correla- 
tions for  any  of  the  tests  is  marked,  the  highest  being  0.49. 

3.  The  arithmetic  test  was  included  in  the  battery  in  the  second 
study  to  see  whether  the  criterion  of  English  ability  and  the  treatment 
would  result  in  the  Arithmetic  test  falling  into  a  low  position  as  an 
English  test  which  would  be  expected  on  the  a  priori  assumption  that 
English  and  arithmetic  are  different  functions.  Since  this  corrected 
coefficient  is  so  low  (0.293)  it  affords  objective  evidence  that  arith- 
metic and  English  ability  constitute  two  separate  capacities. 

4.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  classification  of  pupils,  it  is 
probable  better  results  can  be  obtained  on  the  basis  of  these  tests  in  the 
second  study  (except  Terman  Arithmetic,  Briggs'  Form  and  Abbott- 
Trabue  Poetic  Appreciation)  than  can  be  obtained  from  Teachers' 
Grades.  Opposites  Beta,  a  15  minute-test,  differentiates  more  cor- 
rectly than  Teachers'   grades  and  could  be  used  very  profitably. 

5.  If  compositions  are  to  be  used  as  measuring  ability,  the  average 
score  on  from  15  to  20  compositions  must  be  taken. 

6.  According  to  our  criteria  for  reading  ability,  the  Terman  Group 
test  of  Mental  Ability  is  a  better  measure  of  reading  ability  than  any  of 
the  other  tests  used. 

7.  Of  the  so-called  Reading  tests  used,  the  best  of  them  as  a  test  of 
reading  ability  is  Thorndike's  Visual  Vocabulary,  while  Monroe's 
Rate  of  Silent  Reading  test  shows  almost  no  correlation  with  our 
criteria  for  reading  ability. 

8.  From  these  studies  can  be  seen  the  necessity  for  having  other 
objective  information  about  a  test  than  its  reliability  coefficient  before 
the  function  it  measures  can  be  stated. 
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To  these  conclusions  might  be  added  a  warning  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  Spearman's  formula — Care  must  be  taken 

(a)  that  the  halves  of  the  tests  used  in  determining  the  reliability 
coefficients  be  strictly  independent  and  comparable  samplings 
of  ability.  The  tests  must  be  given  under  similar  conditions 
such  as  will  not  lead  to  spurious  correlations. 
(6)  that  the  probable  errors  be  determined,  and  the  results  be 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  probable  errors. 


TERMAN  VOCABULARY  AS  A  GROUP  TEST 

ANGELINA  L.  WEEKS 

Miss  Hall's  School  for  Girls 

The  Terman  vocabulary  test  may  so  easily  be  used  as  a  group  test 
that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  measure  the  reUability  of  some 
results  obtained  in  this  way.  For  this  purpose,  the  test  was  given 
individually  and  as  a  group  test  to  the  same  pupils  in  two  private 
schools;  one,  a  girls'  school  of  secondary  grade,  the  other,  a  grade 
school. 

In  the  secondary  school  the  time  limit  method  was  employed,  ten 
minutes  being  allowed  for  fifty  words.  Each  subject  was  supplied  with 
a  pencil,  paper,  and  a  type-written  copy  of  the  words  in  one  column  of 
the  list  which  appears  on  the  last  page  of  the  Record  Booklet  for  the 
Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  tests.  The  instructions  were : 
"Define  very  briefly  the  words  in  this  list.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give 
a  full  definition  like  that  in  a  dictionary,  but  a  single  meaning  is 
sufficient." 

The  list  of  words  were  so  distributed  that  one  half  of  the  pupils 
used  the  first  column,  beginning  with  "gown,"  which  is  referred  to  in 
this  report  as  "Series  A;  "  the  other  haK  used  "Series  B,"  beginning 
with  "orange." 

After  these  written  group  tests  were  completed,  individual  tests 
were  given,  according  to  Terman's  directions,  to  the  same  subjects. 
In  each  oral  test,  the  subject  was  given  the  series  of  words  which  she 
did  not  see  in  the  written  test  so  that  no  error  should  arise  from  a 
possible  difference  in  difficulty  of  the  lists. 

There  were  fifty-seven  girls  in  the  secondary  school  group  examined, 
all  pupils  in  Miss  HalFs  School  for  Girls.  The  ages  ranged  from  thirteen 
to  seventeen  years,  with  the  average  age  sixteen  years.  Their  ratings  in 
Otis  and  Alpha  tests  indicated  that  the  group  was  above  the  average 
grade  of  intelligence. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  averages  of  results  obtained  in 
both  written  and  oral  tests,  and  also  the  averages  obtained  from  the 
two  word-lists. 

The  variation  in  method  seems  to  affect  the  average  very  little  more 
than  the  variation  in  word-lists.  The  apparently  greater  steadiness  in 
the  written  test,  which  is  suggested  by  a  smaller  Q,  may  be  due  to 
greater  accuracy  in  rating  the  definitions.  Some  subjects  gave  them  so 
rapidly  that  they  were  not  taken  down  verbatim  in  oral  tests. 
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Test 

Average 

Q 

Written 

33.53 
35.56 
33.55 
35.54 

4.0 

Oral 

6.0 

Series  A  ("gown"  &c) 

Series  B  ("orange"  &c) 

4.0 
5.5 

The  vocabulary  indices  obtained  in  group  and  individual  tests  were 
converted  into  vocabulary  ages  by  the  norms  of  Terman,  given  in  "The 
Measurement'^  of  Intelligence,  and  those  of  Hollingworth,  given  in 
''Vocational  Psychology."  The  relative  changes  in  age  ratings  which 
accompanied  the  variation  in  method  of  testing  are  given  in  the 
following  table. 

Vocabulary  Ages  Compared 

terman  norms 

Variation  of  written  index  from  oral  index  in  units  of  age  groups 


Written  index 


Same 


Lower 


Higher         Totals 


No.  of  groups 

No.  of  cases 

Percentile  frequency 


0 
33 

58 


1 
18 
32 


57 
100 


HOLLINGWORTH    NORMS 


Written  index 

Same 

Lower 

Higher 

Totals 

No.  of  groups 

0 
41 

72 

1 
13 
23 

1 
2 
3 

2 

1 
2 

No.  of  cases 

57 

Percentile  frequency 

100 

According  to  the  Terman  norms,  thirty-three  cases,  or  fifty-eight 
per  cent,  are  in  the  same  age  group  in  both  tests;  twenty-one,  or 
thirty-seven  per  cent,  are  one  age  group  lower  or  higher  in  the  written 
test  than  in  the  oral  test.  According  to  the  Hollingworth  norms, 
forty-one  cases,  or  seventy-two  per  cent,  are  in  the  same  age  group  in 
both  tests;  fifteen  cases,  or  twenty-six  per  cent,  are  one  group  lower  or 
higher  in  the  written  test  than  in  the  oral  test. 

With  these  subjects,  whenever  the  ages  indicated  by  the  group  test 
and  individual  test  were  unlike,  the  age  given  by  the  written  test 
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tended  to  approach  more  nearly  to  the  chronological  age.  In  ninety 
per  cent  of  these  cases,  the  group  test  was  as  accurate  an  age  measure 
as  the  individual  test. 

The  correlation  of  the  results  obtained  in  group  and  individual 
tests  was  +  0.7487,  which,  though  not  very  high,  is  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  use  of  the  group  method  of  vocabulary  testing  in  secondary 
schools.  By  this  means,  extreme  cases  can  be  selected  early  in  the 
school  year. 

The  results  of  the  vocabulary  tests  were  correlated  with  those  of 
other  tests  given  to  the  same  pupils  in  the  same  year.  In  these  com- 
putations and  all  similar  ones  reported  in  this  article  the  formula 
based  on  rank  order,  as  found  in  Thorndike's  Mental  and  Social 
Measurements,  was  used.  The  following  table  presents  these 
coefficients. 

Correlation  of  Vocabulary  with  Other  Tests 


No.  of  cases 


Group  test 


Oral  test 


Oral  vocabulary 

Word-building 

Alpha 

Otis 

Hard  directions  Woodworth- Wells . . 

Completion  A  Trabue 

School  grades  English  examination . . 

Oral  English 

French  examination 

Oral  French 


57 
53 
52 
53 
51 
46 
51 
51 
51 
51 


+0.7487 

+0.497 

+0.705 

+0.700 

+0.401 

+0.527 

+0.721 

+0.784 

+0.325 

+0.434 


+0.515 
+0.750 
+0.579 
+0.479 
+0.551 
+0.614 
+0.662 
+0.396 
+0.617 


In  order  to  study  the  group  method  with  younger  pupils  the 
vocabulary  was  given  to  thirty-five  elementary  children.  This  group 
included  boys  and  girls  of  Miss  Mill's  School,  whose  grade  distribution 
was  as  follows: 


Grade 

Number  of  pupils 

3 

9 

4 

14 

5 

2 

6 

1 

7 

3 

8 

6 
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With  the  printed  Hst  of  words,  each  child  was  provided  with  a  large 
sheet  of  paper  on  which  numbers  were  written  corresponding  to  the 
numbering  of  the  word-lists.  Series  B  was  used  in  the  written  test  and 
series  A,  in  the  oral.  This  was  done  to  remove  all  chance  for  the  words 
used  in  the  oral  tests  to  be  discussed  by  the  children.  The  lists  are  so 
nearly  equal  in  difficulty  that  it  seemed  fair  to  do  so. 

The  instructions  were:  ''You  can  see  a  number  before  each  printed 
word.  On  your  large  sheet  of  paper  you  find  the  same  numbers. 
When  I  read  the  word  numbered  one,  you  may  write  the  meaning  of 
that  word  after  the  number  one  on  your  paper.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
copy  the  word.  If  you  do  not  know  a  word,  leave  that  line  blank.  Do 
not  write  anything  in  that  space.  One  short  meaning  is  enough. 
Spelling  does  not  count  in  this  test.  I  want  to  find  out  how  many 
words  you   know.     Ready.     Number   one.     What  is   an   orange?" 

The  test  was  conducted  in  this  way  until  few  or  no  pupils  were 
writing.  The  examiner  then  said:  ''The  last  words  in  this  column  are 
really  meant  for  grown  people,  but,  if  you  know  one  of  them,  it  will  add 
so  much  to  your  credit.  I  will  read  the  words  to  you.  If  you  hear  one 
that  you  can  write  a  meaning  for,  raise  your  hand  and  we  will  wait  for 
you  to  write  it." 

Grades  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight,  who  were  tested  in  one  group, 
completed  the  list  of  fifty  words  in  fourteen  minutes.  Few  defined 
words  after  the  thirty-fourth.  In  grades  three  and  four,  only 
twenty-five  words  were  completed  in  twenty-four  minutes.  These 
younger  pupils  did  not  refer  to  the  printed  lists,  but  depended  upon  the 
spoken  word. 

During  the  week  following  the  written  tests,  each  child  was  given 
an  oral  individual  test,  exactly  in  accordance  with  Terman's  directions. 
Correct  definitions  were  somewhat  more  frequent  than  in  the  written 
test,  but  the  difference  was  so  small  that  it  would  make  very  little 
change  in  the  pupils'  ratings.  In  only  three  cases,  and  those  of  pupils 
below  the  fifth  grade,  was  there  a  marked  disagreement  between  the 
written  and  oral  tests. 

The  chronological  age  range  of  this  group  was  from  seven  to  sixteen 
years.  The  average  age  was  9.8  years,  with  a  median  of  nine  years. 
The  median  vocabulary  age  was  ten  years.  The  figures  for  this  group 
are  as  follows : 
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Vocabulary  Indices 


Oral  test 


Written  test 


Average 

Median 

Q 

Correlation 

Oral 

School  standing 


42.5 
31.0 
11.5 


+0.236 


37.0 
34.0 
12.5 

+0.899 
+0.345 


The  relative  vocabulary  age  ratings  of  these  younger  pupils  in  the 
two  tests  are  shown  by  the  following  table. 

Vocabulary  Ages  Compared 

terman  norms 

Variation  of  written  index  from  oral  index  in  units  of  age  groups. 


Written  index 

Same 

Lower 

Totals 

No.  of  groups 

0 
18 
51 

1 
13 
37 

2 

4 
12 

No.  of  cases ... 

35 

Percentile  frequency 

100 

HOLLINGWORTH    NORMS 


Written  index 

Same 

Lower 

Higher 

Totals 

No.  of  groups 

No.  of  cases 

Percentile  frequency. 

0 
14 
40 

1 
13 
37 

2 
3 
9 

3 
3 

8 

4             1 
1             1 
3             3 

35 
100 

When  the  vocabulary  ages  obtained  in  the  tests  were  compared 
with  the  chronological  ages,  the  written  test  was  found  to  be  as 
accurate  a  measure  of  chronological  age  as  the  oral  test  in  all  cases 
except  one.  This  was  an  eighth  grade  pupil  who  was  nearly  sixteen 
years  old.  The  written  index  pointed  to  an  age  of  less  than  thirteen, 
while  the  oral  index  gave  an  age  above  fourteen  according  to  the 
Terman  scale  and  above  thirteen  according  to  the  Hollingworth  scale. 
In  this  case,  the  written  test  agreed  with  the  school  record. 

Measures  made  thus  far  indicate  that  the  group  test  method  of 
giving  the  vocabulary  is  as  reliable  as  the  individual  method  for 
children  above  the  fifth  grade . 
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REPORTED  BY  CECILE  COLLOTON 
Department  of  Educational  Psychology,  The  Lincoln  School  of  Teachers  College 

Educational  Tests 

Variation  of  Marking  Systems  as  Diagnosed  by  Objective  Tests.  Riverda  H. 
Jordan.  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  1921,  Oct.,  173-179.  The  distribution 
of  school  marks  in  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  grades  in  10  schools  of  Minneapolis,  showing 
the  widely  divergent  marking  systems.  Comparison  of  marks  with  scores  on 
intelligence  tests. 

Results  with  Standard  Chemistry  Tests.  B.  J.  Rivett.  School  Science  and 
Mathematics,  1921,  Nov.,  720-722.  Three  Chemistry  Tests  devised  at  North- 
western High  School,  Detroit;  (1)  symbols  of  thirty-one  important  elements, 
(2)  valence  of  twenty  important  elements  and  radicals,  (3)  twenty  formulas 
of  most  common  compounds.  Norms  based  on  results  of  tests  given  in  all  Detroit 
High  schools,  Jan.,  1921  and  June,  1921. 

The  Conventional  Examination  in  Chemistry  and  Physics  Versus  the  New  Types 
of  Tests.  Earl  R.  Glenn.  School  Science  and  Mathematics,  1921,  Nov.,  746-756. 
A  brief  discussion  of  some  preliminary  tests  with  instructions  on  scoring  of  tests,  and 
statistical  treatment,  graphic  representation,  and  interpretation  of  test  scores. 

Measuring  the  Progress  of  Pupils  by  Means  of  Standardized  Tests.  Samuel  S. 
Brooks.  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  1921,  Oct.,  161-172.  How  standard- 
ized tests  are  used  in  the  rural  schools  of  Winchester,  New  Hampshire.  Repro- 
ductions of  individual  score  cards  with  scores  in  graph  form  showing  progress 
through  the  year. 

Intelligence  Tests 

School  Variation  in  General  Intelligence.  Warren  W.  Coxe.  Journal  of 
Educational  Research,  1921,  Oct.,  187-194.  Data  on  the  general  inteUigence  of 
24  sixth  grades  in  24  elementary  schools  in  Cincinnati  as  shown  by  Otis  Group 
Intelligence  Scale.  Study  of  type  of  community  in  which'each  school  is  located  and 
correlation  of  character  of  community  with  intelligence  levels  of  pupils. 

The  Relation  of  Intelligence  to  Ability  in  the  "  Three  R^s"  in  the  Case  of  Retarded 
Children.  Maud  A.  Merrill.  The  Pedagogical  Seminary,  1921,  Sept.,  249-274. 
An  investigation  of  the  relation  between  the  intelligence  of  a  group  of  retarded 
children  and  their  pedagogical  abihty  as  measured  by  standardized  educational 
tests  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  spelling. 
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Miscellaneous 

Some  Further  Studies  of  Gifted  Children.  Elizabeth  Cleveland.  Journal  of 
Educational  Research,  1921,  Oct.  195-199.  Results  of  studies  of  three  "special 
advanced"  classes  compared  with  a  control  group  of  normal  pupils  in  the  same 
schools.  Studies  include  health,  nationality,  home  conditions,  types  of  reading, 
and  recreation,  amount  of  travel,  vocational  and  educational  plans. 

Motivated  Drill  Work  in  Third  Grade  Arithmetic  and  Silent  Reading.  J.  H. 
Hoover.  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  1921,  Oct.,  200-211.  Description  of 
certain  games  and  devices  utilizing  the  play  instinct  in  drill  work.  Results  of  an 
experiment  with  these  materials  in  thirty  different  third  grade  rooms,  including 
571  children  in  non-drill  and  568  in  drill  sections.  Improvements  in  drill  section 
much  more  pronounced  than  in  non-drill  section. 

Comparative  Social  Traits  of  Various  Races.  Charles  B.  Davenport.  School 
and  Society,  1921,  Oct.  22,  344-348.  A  study  of  racial  differences  in  social 
traits.  Investigation  conducted  at  Washington  Irving  High  School  with]  51 
girls  representing  ten  races. 

Who  Can  Be  Educated?  Willard  W.  Beatty.  School  and  Society,  1921,  Oct., 
311-313.  A  discussion  of  the  need  for  a  laboratory  study  of  children — say,  60 
to  100  children  of  all  races  for  the  period  from  birth  to  maturity. 

Some  Elementary  Statistical  Considerations  in  Educational  Measurements. 
J.  Crosby  Chapman.  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  1921,  Oct.,  212-220. 
A  critique  of  current  methods  of  obtaining  norms  of  achievement  for  educational 
tests;  ultra-refined  measurement  on  one  side  and  ignored  errors  of  selection,  ad- 
ministration, etc.  on  the  other. 

Apperceptive  Abilities.  Augusta  F.  Bronner.  Psychological  Review,  1921, 
July,  270-279.  The  discussion  of  apperception  as  a  mental  process.  How  present 
tests  estimate  this  ability. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY  AND  RELATED  FIELDS  OF 
*?^^^  EDUCATION  -^«» 


1.  Three  Books  which  Deal  with  Mental  Pathology. — Education 
has  for  one  of  its  chief  aims  that  modification  of  instinctive  action, 
which  in  current  phraseology  is  called  ''socialization."  Educators 
strive  to  make  man  over,  from  what  he  is  by  original  nature,  into 
what  his  civilized  contemporaries  wish  him  to  be.  Educational 
psychology  must  therefore  be  concerned  with  the  question.  What 
happens  within  the  organism  when  an  instinctive  tendency  conflicts 
irreconcilably  with  another  instinctive  tendency,  with  an  idea,  with  a 
habit,  or  with  a  circumstance? 

The  three  volumes  here  considered  try  to  answer  this  question. 
Within  the  scope  of  a  brief  review  it  is  impossible  to  do  full  justice 
to  the  discussions,  which  cover  hundreds  of  pages,  but  the  more 
interesting  points  may  be  outlined,  taking  the  books  in  what  seems  to 
the  reviewer  to  be  their  order  of  importance  for  the  study  of  human 
behavior. 

Rivers'  volume^  originated  in  his  observations  upon  the  psycho- 
neuroses  among  soldiers  in  the  great  war.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in 
soldiers  the  danger-avoiding  impulses,  normally  active,  are  brought 
into  sharp  conflict  with  ideas  of  patriotic  duty,  habits  of  military 
drill,  and  the  circumstance  of  being  impressed  into  military  service. 
In  this  conflict  the  danger-avoiding  impulses  are  inhibited  from 
biologically  appropriate  motor  expression,  but  they  do  not  thereby 
die  out  from  disuse.  The  direct  motor  response  being  suppressed,  is 
transformed  into  whatever  indirect  response  will  allay  the  impulses. 
Thus  develop  hysterical  blindness,  deafness,  paralysis,  and  other 
functional  disorders,  which  enable  a  soldier  to  be  safe,  and  at  the 
same  time  patriotic,  obedient  and  dutiful. 

Rivers  differs  from  the  other  authors  to  be  considered  in  this 
review  in  finding  the  primary  source  of  hysterical  behavior  not  in 
sex,  but  in  thwarted  ''danger-instincts."     He  shows  how  the  facts  of 


1  Rivers,  W.  H.  R. :   Instinct  and  the  Unconscious.      Cambridge   University 
Press,  1920,  pp.  247. 
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civil  as  well  as  of  military  life  are  to  be  harmonized  with  this  view. 
For  instance,  in  civil  life  women  so  preponderate  among  hysterics 
that  the  disorder  takes  its  name  from  the  Greek  word  which  means 
uterus.  But  men  develop  hysterical  symptoms  readily  enough  in 
time  of  war.  In  civil  Hfe  women  are  constantly  exposed  to  the  dangers 
of  child-bearing,  which  are  analogous  to  the  sufferings  and  perils  of 
war,  but  which  men  never  have  to  face.  When  men  face  war,  they 
face  danger,  as  women  face  danger  all  the  time;  and  then  hysteria 
appears  among  men,  also. 

In  general  Rivers  finds  Freud's  doctrines  confirmed  as  regards 
the  great  importance  of  instincts,  the  unconscious  conflict  and  repres- 
sion of  instincts,  and  the  mental  mechanisms  resulting  therefrom. 

Kempf,^  also,  finds  that  instinctive  tendencies  do  not  disappear 
through  training,  but,  when  appropriate  and  direct  motor  response  is 
made  impossible,  eventuate  in  abnormal  behavior.  Kempf  refers  the 
disorders  chiefly  to  the  instinct  of  sex.  Particularly  does  he  lay  stress 
upon  the  theory  of  sexual  attachment  to  a  parent,  either  of  the  same 
sex  or  of  the  opposite  sex.  As  Rivers  is  able  to  reconcile  the  phenome- 
na of  mental  pathology  with  violated  danger-impulses,  so  Kempf  is 
able  to  trace  them  to  sexual  impulses.  Everywhere  Kempf  asks 
whether  it  is  not  possible  to  see  a  sexual  symbol  in  object,  act  or  word, 
and  finds  the  answer  to  be  affirmative.  Let  us  rather  put  the  question 
thus:  Is  it  possible  to  find  an  object,  act  or  word  which  cannot  be 
interpreted  as  a  sexual  symbol  by  one  ''set"  for  that  percept? 

Kempf  cites  case  after  case  of  abnormal  behavior,  seen  chiefly 
at  St.  EUzabeth's  Hospital,  where  recovery  followed  psycho-analysis, 
conducted  from  his  point  of  view.  As  has  often  been  said,  however, 
this  is  no  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  hypothesis,  as  the  symptoms  in 
these  cases  also  disappear  without  pyscho-analysis  (the  character- 
istic recovery  of  the  manic-depressive) :  that  the  liability  to  recur- 
rence is  less  after  psycho-analysis  is  not  established  by  anything 
Kempf  presents. 

Although  the  author's  particular  stand-point  remains  thus  in 
question,  it  is  true  that  he  performs  a  service  in  emphasizing  again 
the  importance  for  education  of  the  autonomic  nervous  system,  too 
frequently  neglected  in  educational  psychology.  In  the  training  of 
teachers,  the  central  nervous  system  is  stressed,  because  learning 


1  Kempf,  E.  J.:  "Psychopathology."     C.  V.  Mosby  Co.,  St.  Louis,  1920,  pp. 
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subject-matter  has  chiefly  to  do  with  cortical  neurones.  It  is  clear 
that  if  there  are  neurone-patterns  which  cannot  be  modified  by  instruc- 
tion, the  fact  is  fully  as  important  as  that  there  are  patterns  which 
can  be  so  modified.  If  the  "sets"  of  the  organism,  which  originate 
in  the  autonomic  system,  cannot  be  changed,  but  can  only  be  sup- 
pressed in  action  by  training,  then  it  is  essential  to  know  what  account 
should  be  taken  of  them  in  education. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  third  of  these  books ^  may  properly 
claim  space  in  a  scientific  periodical.  The  author's  style  and  intention 
appear  to  be  journalistic  rather  than  scientific.  It  is  not  clear  as  to 
what  the  author's  training  has  been,  which  might  quaHfy  him  to 
undertake  a  treatise  on  the  subject  considered.  It  is  fairly  certain 
that  he  has  not  studied  psychology  systematically,  for  otherwise 
he  would  scarcely  attribute  to  ''academic  psychologists"  the  remarks 
and  doctrines  which  he  does  attribute  to  them,  (assuming  that  he 
means  by  ''academic  psychologists"  teachers  of  psychology  in  uni- 
versities and  colleges).  Inspection  of  the  recommended  bibliography 
confirms  this  impression.  It  is  improbable  that  he  has  devoted  him- 
self to  biology,  for  he  believes  that  heredity  is  a  matter  of  small 
importance  in  the  study  of  behavior,  thus  aligning  himself  with 
naive  majority  opinion,  as  opposed  to  expert  opinion.  "Insanity, 
feeblemindedness  or  criminality  are  not  inherited  characters.  They 
are  often  acquired  through  either  imitation  or  suggestion,  or  both" 
(p.  120).  "Most  of  our  heredity  is  pseudo-heredity  which,  being 
simply  the  shaping  influence  of  our  environment,  can  be  defeated  as 
soon  as  we  reahze  that  it  is  not  working  for  our  welfare"  (p.  126). 
These  sentences  may  serve  to  indicate  the  author's  back-ground  in 
biology. 

One  who  appears  to  be  untutored  in  psychology  and  in  biology 
will  scarcely  command  respect  as  an  exponent  of  scientific  thought 
about  human  conduct.  There  seems  to  the  present  reviewer  to  be  no 
reason  for  commenting  further  upon  this  book. 

As  the  study  of  human  nature  progresses,  it  becomes  more  cer- 
tain that  educators  cannot  "eradicate"  instincts,  as  formerly  it  was 
thought  that  they  might.  It  becomes  more  and  more  questionable  as 
to  whether  education  can  even  modify  the  inborn  impulses  of*  man, 
much  less  eradicate  them.     Education  does  succeed  in  modifying 


Psycho-Analysis  and  Behavior."     Knopf,   New  York,    1920. 
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motor  response;  but  what  is  the  expense  account  attached  to  the 
modification?  Is  all  the  inhibition  of  instinctive  action,  which  is 
secured  by  education,  pure  gain?  Or  is  there  a  heavy  wastage  of 
abnormal  conduct,  eventuating  as  a  compromise  between  the  per- 
sistent original  impulse  and  the  idea  or  habit  that  has  been  taught? 
If  so,  is  this  waste  avoidable  through  impro^v-ed  methods  of  education? 
Books  like  those  of  Rivers  and  Kempf  have  value  for  educators, 
because  they  stimulate  thought  about  these  questions,  though  from 
their  disagreement  on  fundamental  issues  they  make  clear  that  final 
answers  cannot  yet  be  given. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  a  constant  perusal  of  the  psycho-analytic 
literature  now  accumulated  and  current,  reference  is  never  seen  to  the 
laws  of  learning,  which  have  been  estabUshed  by  the  laboratory  study 
of  animals.  The  volumes  here  reviewed  make  no  reference  to  this 
experimental  work;  yet  to  the  educational  psychologist  the  laws  of 
animal  learning  seem  adequate  to  include  the  phenomena  of  abnormal 
human  behavior.  Thorndike  discovered  how  a  hungry  monkey 
learns  to  rush  to  the  top  of  his  cage,  when  food  is  placed  at  the  bottom ; 
how  to  teach  a  kitten  to  scratch  itself  immediately,  when  restrained 
behind  confining  bars.  Have  these  discoveries  no  meaning  for  those 
who  write  about  psycho-analysis?  Or  do  they  never  come  in  contact 
with  the  literature  of  experimental  psychology?  In  the  case  of 
Rivers,  at  least,  one  feels  constrained  to  assume  the  first  of  these 
alternatives. 

Leta  S.  Hollingworth. 
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